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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Herder,  mud;  be  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impoflibility,  cf  transfufing  his  fpirit,  his  c words  that  burn,’  into 
another  language.  To  have  undertaken  a talk  fo  arduous,  may  be  deemed  pre- 
emption in  me  j and  no  one  can  be  more  fenfible  than  myfelf,  that,  in  the 
execution  of  it,  I am  far,  very  far  from  having  done  what  I wiflied,  and  what 
it  would  have  been  the  height  of  my  ambition  to  have  accompli  (lied. 

Yet  I did  not  engage  in  it  without  the  encouragement  of  one,  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  Herder ; who  happily  unites  a critical  knowledge  of  the 
englifli  language  with  that  of  the  german ; and  to  whole  kindnefs  I am  indebted 
for  the  explanation  of  many  palTages,  and  the  improvement  of  many  expre (lions, 
as  well  as  fome  notes  didinguiflhed  by  the  fignature  F.  I trud,  therefore,  I 
(hall  have  afforded  fome  gratification  to  the  englilh  reader,  and  added  to  our 
(lock  a valuable  book  : for  furely  all  the  merit  of  Herder,  all  the  beauty  and 
fublimity  of  his  ideas,  cannot  be  obfcured  by  any  tranfiation. 

For  myfelf,  at  lead,  though  laborious,  it  has  been  a pleafing  toil : many 
moments  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  anxiety  has  it  fweetly  beguiled  ; and  while 
it  has  made  my  bread  glow  with  the  fervour  of  virtuous  fentiment,  I have  al- 
mod  felt  myfelf  the  inhabitant  of  another  world.  May  others  feel  from  the 
perufal  what  I have  done  from  the  performance ; and  then  no  one,  I hope,  will 
lay  down  the  book,  without  being  able  to  fay,  that  he  is  a happier  and  a better 
man. 


» 


London,  Nor.  15,  1799. 
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PREFACE. 

When  I publilhed  ten  years  ago  the  little  traft,  entitled  * Another  Philo» 
fophy  of  Hiftory  for  the  Improvement  of  Mankind,’  this  title  was  by  no  means 
Intended  to  proclaim,  ‘ anch ’ io  fonpittore ,’  ‘ I too  am  a painter.’  It  was  meant 
rather  as  a Supplement  to  many  Supplements  of  the  prefent  Century,  and  the 
fubjoined  motto,  as  an  expreflion  of  humility  ; implying,  that  the  author, far  front 
exhibiting  it  as  a complete  philofophyof  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  merely  pointed 
out,  amid  the  numerous  beaten  roads,  that  men  are  perpetually  treading,  one 
little  foot-path,  which  had  been  neglefted,  and  yet  was  probably  worth  ex- 
ploring. The  works  quoted  occafionally  in  the  book  were  fufficient,  to  Ihow 
the  wellworn  paths,  from  which  the  author  wilhed  to  turn  his  fteps  ; and  thus 
his  eflay  was  intended  for  nothing  more  than  a loofe  leaf,,  a fuppiement  to  fup- 
plements,  as  it’s  form  likewife  evinced. 

The  whole  of  the  impreffion  was  foon  fold,  and  I was  encouraged  to  prepare  a 
new  edition ; but  it  was  impoflibl'e,  that  this  fhould  appear  before  the  public  in  it’s 
former  ftate.  I had  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  ideas  contained  in  my  traft  had  been 
introduced  into  other  works,  and  applied  in  an  extent  of  which  I had  never  thought. 
It  had  never  entered  into  my  mind,  by  employing  the  few  figurative  expreffions, 
the  childhood , infancy , manhood,  and  old  age  of  our  fpecies,  the  chain  of  which  was 
applied,  as  it  was  applicable,  only  to  a few  nations,  to  point  out  a highway, 
on  which  the  hifiory  of  cultivation,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  philofophy  of  hiftory  at 
large , could  be  traced  with  certainty.  Is  there  a people  upon  earth  totally  un- 
cultivated ? and  how  contrafted  muft  the  fcheme  of  Providence  be,  if  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  fpecies  were  to  be  formed  to  what  we  call  cultivation, 
for  which  refined  weaknefs  v/ould  often  be  a more  appropriate  term  ? Nothing 
can  be  more  vague,  than  the  term  itfelf  j nothing  more  apt  to  lead  us  aftray, 
than  the  application  of  it  to  whole  nations  and  ages.  Among  a cultivated 
people,  what  is  the  number  of  thofe  who  deferve  this  name  ? in  what  is  their 
preeminence  to  be  placed  ? and  how  far  does  it  contribute  to  their  happinefs  ? 
I fpeak  of  the  happinefs  of  individuals ; for  that  the  abftraft  being,  the  ftate, 
can  be  happy,  when  all  the  members  that  compofe  it  fuffer,  is  a contradiction, 
or  rather  a verbal  illufion,  evident  to  the  flighted  view. 
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If  the  book,  therefore,  would  in  any  degree  anfwer  it’s  title,  it  mull  begin 
much  deeper,  and  embrace  a much  wider  compafs  of  ideas.  What  is  human 
happinefs  ? how  far  does  it  exifc  in  this  world  ? confidering  the  great  difference 
cf  all  the  beings  upon  earth,  and  efpecially  of  man,  how  far  is  it  to  be  found 
in  every  f rm  of  government,  in  every  climate,  in  every  change  of  circum- 
ftances,  of  age,  and  of  the  times  ? Is  there  any  ftandard  of  thefe  various  ftates  ? 
and  has  Providence  reckoned  cn  the  well-being  of  her  creatures,  in  all  thele 
fituarions,  as  upon  her  ultimate  and  grand  object  ? All  thefe  queflions  muft  be 
inveftigated,  they  muft  be  unravelled  through  the  wild  whirl  of  ages  and 
governments,  before  a general  refuk  for  mankind  at  large  can  be  pro- 
duced. Thus  we  have  here  a wide  field  to  traverfe,  and  profound  depths  to 
explore.  I had  read  alinoft  every  thins,  that  was  written  upon  the  fubjed ; and 
from  my  youth  every  new  book  that  appeared,  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  man, 
and  in  which  I hoped  to  find  materials  for  my  grand  werk,  was  to  me  a treafure 
difeovered.  I congratulated  myfelf,  that  this  philofophy  became  more  in  vogue 
of  late  years,  and  neglected  no  collateral  affiftance,  that  fortune  threw  into  my 
way. 

An  author,  who  produces  a book,  be  it  good  or  bad,  in  fomemeafure  ex- 
hibits his  own  heart  to  the  world,  provided  this  book  contain  thoughts,  which, 
if  he  have  not  invented,  and  in  our  days  there  is  little  that  is  new  left  for  invention, 
he  has  at  lead  founds  and  made  his  own,  nay  which  he  has  enjoyed  for  years  as 
the  property  of  his  own  heart  and  mind.  He  not  only  reveals  the  fubje&s, 
that  have  employed  his  thoughts  ar  certain  periods,  the  doubts,  that  have  oc- 
curred to  perplex  him  in  his  journey  through  life,  and  the  folutions,  with  which 
he  has  removed  them ; but  he  reckons  upon  l'ome  minds  in  unifon  with  his  own, 
be  they  ever  fo  few,  to  which  thefe  or  fimilar  ideas  will  prove  of  importance 
in  the  labyrinth  of  life  ; for  what  elfe  could  excite  him  to  turn  author,  and  dif- 
clofe  what  occurs  within  his  own  break  to  the  eyes  of  a rüde  multitude  ? 
With  thofe  he  converfes  unfeen,  and  to  thöfe  he  imparts  his  fentiments ; ex- 
peding  from  them  in  return  their  more  valuable  thoughts  and  inftrudions,  when 
they  have  advanced  beyond  him.  This  invifible  commerce  of  hearts  and  minds 
is  the  one  great  benefit  of  printing,  without  which  it  would  be  of  as  much  in- 
jury as  advantage  to  a literary  nation.  The  author  confidered  himfelf  as  in  a 
circle  of  thofe,  who  adually  felt  themfelves  interefled  in  the  fubjed  on  which 
he  wrote,  and  on  which  he  was  defirous  of  calling  forth  and  participating 
their  better  thoughts.  This  is  the  moft  eflimable  merit  of  authorfhip ; and  a 
man  of  a good  heart  will  feel  much  lefs  pleafure  from  what  he  fays,  than  from 
what  he  excites.  He  who  refieds,  how  opportunely  this  or  that  book,  or 
4 merely 
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merely  this  or  that  hint  in  a book,  has  (ometimes  fallen  in  his  way ; what  plea- 
fure  it  has  afforded  him,  to  perceive  a diftant  mind,  yet  actively  near  to  him, 
in  his  own*  or  in  a better  track ; and  how  fuch  a hint  has  often  occupied  him  for 
years,  and  led  him  on  itill  farther;  will  confider  an  author,  who  converfes 
with  him,  and  imparts  to  him  his  inmoft  thoughts,  not  as  one  who  labours  fbf 
hire,  but  as  a friend,  who  confidentially  difclofes  his  yet  imperfect  ideas,  that 
the  more  experienced  reader  may  think  in  concert  with  him,  and  carry  his  cru- 
dities nearer  to  perfection. 

On  a fufejeCt  like  mine,  the  hifiory  of  mankind,  the  philofophy  of  their  hifiory t 
fuch  a difpofition  in  the  reader  appears  to  me  a prime  and  pleafing  duty.  He, 
who  wrote  it,  was  a man  j and  thou,  who  readeft  it,  art  a man  alfo.  H e was 
liable  to  errour,  and  has  probably  erred  : thou  haft  acquired  knowledge,  which 
he  did  not  and  could  not  poffefs ; ufe,  therefore,  what  thou  canft,  accept  his 
good  will,  and  throw  it  not  afide  with  reproach,  but  improve  it,  and  carry  it 
higher.  With  feeble  hand  he  has  laid  a few  foundation  (tones  of  a building, 
which  will  require  ages  to  finifli : happy,  if,  when  thefe  (tones  may  be  covered 
with  earth,  and  he  who  laid  them  forgotten,  the  more  beautiful  edifice  be  but 
ereCted  over  them,  or  on  fome  other  fpot ! 

But  I have  imperceptibly  wandered  too  far  from  the  defign,  with  which  I fet 
out,  and  which  was,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  my  falling  upon  this 
fubjeCt,  and  returning  to  it  again  among  other  occupations  and  duties  of  a very 
different  nature.  At  an  early  age,  when  the  dawn  of  fcience  appeared  to  my 
fight  in  all  that  beauty,  which  is  greatly  diminifhed  at  the  noon  of  life,  the 
thought  frequently  occurred  to  me,  whether , as  every  thing  in  the  world  has  it's 
philofophy  and  fcience , there  muß  not  alfo  he  a philofophy  and  fcience  of  what  concerns 
us  moß  nearly , of  the  hifiory  of  mankind  at  large.  Every  thing  enforced  this  upon 
my  mind ; metaphyfics  and  morals,  phyfics  and  natural  hiftory,  and  laftly  reli- 
gion above  all  the  reft.  Shall  he,  who  has  ordered  every  thing  in  nature,  faid  I 
to  myfelf,  by  number,  weight,  and  meafure ; who  has  fo  regulated  according 
to  thefe  the  effence  of  things,  their  forms  and  relations,  their  courfe  and  fub- 
fiftence,  that  only  one  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power  prevail  from  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe  to  the  grain  of  fand,  from  the  power  that  fupports  worlds  and 
funs  to  the  texture  of  a fpider’s  web  j who  has  fo  wonderfully  and  divinely 
weighed  every  thing  in  our  body,  and  in  the  faculties  of  our  mind,  that,  when 
we  attempt  to  refleCt  on  the  only-wife  ever  fo  remotely,  we  lofe  ourfelves 
in  an  abyfs  of  his  purpofes ; (hall  that  God  depart  from  his  wifdom  and  good- 
ne(s  in  the  general  deftination  and  difpofition  of  our  fpecies,  and  aCt  in  thefe 
without  a plan  ? Or  can  he  have  intended  to  keep  us  in  ignorance  of  this,  while 
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he  has  difplayed  to  us  fo  much  of  his  eternal  purpofes  in  the  Inferiour  part  of 
the  creation,  in  which  we  are  much  lefs  concerned  ? What  are  the  human  race 
upon  the  whole  but  a flock  without  a fhepherd  ? In  the  words  of  the  complain- 
ing prophet,  are  they  not  left  to  their  own  ways,  as  the  fißees  of  the fea , as  the 
creeping  things  that  have  no  ruler  ever  them  ? Or  is  it  unnecelfary  to  them,  to 
know  this  plan  ? This  I am  inclined  to  believe  : for  where  is  the  man,  who  dif- 
cerns  only  the  little  purpofe  of  his  own  life  ? though  he  fees  as  far  as  he  is  to 
feej  and  knows  fufficiently  how  to  dired  his  own  fteps. 

In  the  mean  time  perhaps  this  very  ignorance  ferves  as  a pretext  for  great 
abufes.  How  many  are  there,  who,  becaufe  they  perceive  no  plan,  peremp- 
torily deny  the  exiftence  of  one  ; or  at  lead  think  of  it  with  trembling  dread, 
and  doubting  believe,  believing  doubt ! They  conftrain  themfelves  not  to  con- 
Cder  the  human  race  as  a neft  of  emmets,  where  the  foot  of  a ftranger,  himfelf 
but  a large  emmet,  cruflies  thoufands,  annihilates  thoufands  in  the  midft  of  their 
little  great  undertakings,  where  laflly  the  two  grand  tyrants  of  the  Earth, 
Time  and  Chance,  fweep  away  the  whole  nefl,  deftroying  every  trace  of  it’s 
exiftence,  and  leaving  the  empty  place  for  fome  other  induftrious  community, 
to  be  obliterated  hereafter  in  it’s  turn.  Proud  man  refufes  to  contemplate  his 
fpecies  as  fuch  vermin  of  the  Earth,  as  a prey  of  all-deftroying  corruption  : yet 
do  not  hiftory  and  experience  force  this  image  upon  his  mind  ? What  whole 
upon  Earth  is  completed  ? What  is  a whole  upon  it  ? Is  not  Time  ordained 
as  well  as  Space  ? Are  they  not  the  twin  offspring  of  one  ruling  power  ? That  is 
full  of  wifuom  ; this,  of  apparent  diforder : yet  man  is  evidently  formed  to  feek 
after  order,  to  look  beyond  a point  of  time,  and  to  build  upon  the  paft  ; for  to 
this  end  is  he  furnifhed  with  memory  and  reflection.  And  does  not  this  build- 
ing of  one  age  upon  another  render  the  whole  of  our  fpecies  a deformed  gigantic 
* edifice,  where  one  pulls  down  what  another  builds  up,  where  what  never 
fhould  have  been  eredted  is  left  (landing,  and  where  in  the  courfe  of  time  all 
becomes  one  heap  of  ruins,  under  w'hich  timid  mortals  dwell  with  a confidence 
proportionate  to  it’s  fragility  ? 

I will  purfue  no  farther  this  chain  of  doubts,  and  the  contradiction  of  man  with 
himfelf,  with  his  fellows,  and  with  all  the  reft  of  the  creation:  fuffice  it,  that  I 
have  fought  for  a philojopby  of  hiftory  wherever  I could  feek  it. 

Whether  I have  found  it,  let  this  work,  but  not  its  firft  volume  *,  decide. 
This  contains  only  the  bafis,  partly  in  a general  view  of  the  place  of  our  abode, 

• The  original  is  in  four  volumes  8vo,  which  in  the  prefent  tran/lation  are  included  in  one  ; 
she  volumes,  containing  five  books  each,  were  publiOied  fepurately,  and  this  preface  was  prefixed 
so  the  Srft.  T.  * k 1 • 
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partly  in  an  examination  of  the  different  organized  beings,  that  enjoy  with 
us  the  light  of  our  Sun.  No  one,  I hope,  will  think  this  courfe  too  long,  or 
bee-inning  at  too  remote  a diftance  : for,  as  there  can  be  no  other,  to  read  the 
fate  of  man  in  the  book  of  the  creation,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  or  too  exten- 
fively  confidered.  He,  who  requires  mere  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  may  have 
them  in  a fhorter  way  : but  thefe,  unconne&ed  with  experience  and  the  analogy 
of  nature,  appear  to  me  aerial  flights,  that  feldom  lead  to  any  end.  The  ways 
of  God  in  nature,  the  intentions  which  the  eternal  has  actually  difplayed  to  us 
in  the  chain  of  his  works,  form  the  facred  book,  the  letters  of  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  fpell,  and  fhall  ftill  continue  to  do  fo,  with  fkill  inferiour  to  that 
of  a child  it  is  true,  but  at  leaft  with  honefty  and  zeal.  Were  I fo  happy  as  to 
impart  only  to  one  of  my  readers  fomewhat  of  that  fweet  impreflion  of  the 
eternal  wifdom  and  goodnefsof  the  infcrutable  creator  in  his  operations,  which  I 
have  felt  with  a confidence,  for  which  I know  not  a name,  this  feeling  of  af- 
furance  would  be  a fafe  clew,  with  which  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  work  we 
might  venture  into  the  labyrinth  of  human  hiftory.  Every  where  the  great 
analogies  of  nature  have  led  me  to  religious  truths,  which,  though  I find  it 
difficult,  I muff  fupprefs,  fince  I would  not  prematurely  anticipate,  but 
faithfully  follow  ftep  by  ftep  that  light,  which  every  where  beams  upon 
me  from  the  hidden  prefence  of  the  creator  in  his  works.  It  will  be  fo  much 
the  greater  fatisfadtion  both  to  my  reader  and  to  myfelf,  if,  as  we  proceed  on 
our  way,  this  obfcurely  dawning  light  rife  upon  us  at  length  with  the  fplendour 
of  an  unclouded  fun. 

Let  no  one  be  milled,  therefore,  by  my  occafionally  employing  the  term  na- 
ture, perfonified.  Nature  is  no  real  entity  ; but  God  is  all  in  his  works : this  fa- 
cred name,  however,  which  no  creature,  that  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
our  fenfes,  ought  to  pronounce  without  the  profoundeft  reverence,  I was  de- 
firous'at  leaft  not  to  abufe  by  employing  it  too  frequently,  fince  I could  not  in- 
troduce it  with  fufficient  folemnity  on  all  occafions.  Let  him,  to  whofe  mind 
the  term  nature  has  been  degraded,  and  rendered  unmeaning,  by  many  writers 
of  the  prefent  day,  conceive  inftead  of  it  that  almighty  power,  goodnefs , and  wif- 
dom, and  mentally  name  that  invifible  being,  for  whom  no  language  upon  Earth 
can  find  an  expreffion. 

It  is  the  fame  when  I fpeak  of  the  organic  powers  of  the  creation : I do  not 
imagine,  that  they  will  be  confidered  as  occult  qualities,  fince  their  operations  are 
apparent  to  us,  and  I know  not  how  to  give  them  a more  precife  and  deter- 
minate name.  At  fome  future  period  I intend,  to  enter  more  fully  into 
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thefe  and  other  fubjedts,  at  which  I muft  here  give  no  more  than  a curfory 
glance. 

In  the  mean  time  I rejoice,  that  this  infantile  attempt  has  been  made  in  an 
age,  when  the.  hands  of  mailers  have  collected  materials,  and  laboured  in  fo  many 
particular  fciences  and  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  was  neccflary  for  me 
to  have  recourfe.  Thefe,  I am  allured,  will  not  defpife  the  exoteric  attempts 
of  one  uninitiated  in  their  arts,  but  improve  them;  for  I have  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that,  the  more  real  and  firmly  grounded  a fcience  is,  fo  much  the  lefs 
empty  altercation  occurs  among  them,  who  are  attached  to  it  and  cultivate  it. 
Verbal  difputes  are  left  to  tHofe,  who  are  learned  only  in  words.  Moll  parts 
of  my  book  fhow,  that  a philofophy  of  the  hiftory  of  man  cannot  yet  be  written, 
though  it  will  probably  before  the  end  of  this  'chiliad,  if  not  in  the  prefent 
century. 

Thus,  great  being,  invifible  fupreme  difpofer  of  our  race,  I lay  at  thy  feet  the 
moll  imperfedt  work,  that  mortal  ever  wrote,  in  which  he  has  ventured  to  trace 
and  follow  thy  Heps.  It’s  leaves  may  decay,  and  it’s  characters  vanifh  ; forms 
after  forms,  too,  in  which  I have  difeerned  traces  of  chee,and  endeavoured  to  exhi- 
bit them  to  my  brethren,  may  moulder  into  dull;  but  thy  purpofes  will  remain,  and 
thou  wilt  gradually  unfold  them  to  thy  creatures,  and  exhibit  them  in  nobler  forms. 
Happy,  if  then  thefe  leaves  (hall  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  ftream  of  oblivion,  and 
in  their  Head  clearer  ideas  rife  in  the  mind  of  man. 

* HERBER . 

Weimar,  April  23,  1784.  * 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Our  Earth  is  a Star  among  Stars.  * * 

IF  our  philofophy  of  the  hiftory'of  man  would  in  any  meafure  deferve  that 
name,  it  muft  begin  frpm  Heaven.  For  as  our  place  of  abode,  the  Earth, 
is  of  itfelf  nothing,  but  derives  it’s  figure  and  conflitution,  it’s  faculty  of  forming 
organized  beings,  and  preferving  them  when  formed,  from  thofe  heavenly  powers, 
that  pervade  the  whole  univerfe ; we  muft  firft  confider  it  not  fingly  by  itfelf, 
but  as  a member  of  that  fyftem  of  worlds,  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  bound 
by  eternal  invifible  bonds  to  it’s  centre,  the  Sun ; from  which  it  derives  light, 
heat,  life,  and  vigour.  Without  this  Sun,  we  can  no  more  conceive  our  pla- 
netary fyftem,  than  a circle  without  a centre.  With  it,  and  that  beneficial 
power  of  attraction,  with  which  the  eternal  Being  has  endued  it  and  all  matter, 
we  perceive  the  planets  formed  in  it’s  domain,  according  to  fimple,  beautiful, 
and  mafterly  laws,  jocundly  and  inceflantly  revolving  on  their  axes,  and  rourtd 
one  common  centre,  in  fpaces  proportionate  to  their  magnitudes  and  denfities ; 
nay,  by  the  fame  laws  round  fome  of  them  moons  are  formed  to  revolve.  No- 
thing fo  much  exalts  the  mind,  as  this  contemplation  of  the  grand  ftrucfture  of 
the  univerfe  j and  never,  perhaps,  did  human  thought  attempt  fo  bold  a flight, 
and  in  part  with  fuccefs,  as  when  in  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  Huygens, 
and  Kant*,  it  conceived  and  confirmed  the  fimple,  eternal,  and  perfetft  laws  of 
the  formation  and  motion  of  the  planets. 


* Kant’s  Allgemeine  Naturgefchicbte  und  The- 
orie des  Himmels,  • General  Natural  Hiftory  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens,’  Kcenigfb.  and  Leipf. 
1755  ; a w ork  much  lefs  known,  than  itdeferves. 
Lambert  has  expreffed  fome  fimilax  ideas  in  his 


Cofmological  Letters,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  book;  and  Bode,  in  his  Keenntnifs  des 
Himmels,  • Knowledge  of  the  Heavens,'  has 
introduced  fome  of  Kant’s  conjectures  with  re- 
fpeCtful  mention. 
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It  is  Hemfterhuis,  if  I remember  right,  who  laments,  that  this  fublime  fyftem 
has  by  no  means  had  fuch  an  effect  on  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  as  it  would  have 
had  on  the  minds  of  mankind  in  general,  had  it  been  eftablifhed  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  the  times  of  the  greeks.  We,  for  the  moft  part,  content 
ourfelves  with  viewing  the  Earth  as  a grain  of  fand  moving  in  that  great  abyfs, 
where  the  Earth  fulfils  her  courfe  round  the  Sun,  this  Sun  with  thoufands  more 
round  their  common  centre,  and  probably  yet  many  other  fuch  fyftems  of  funs 
in  feparate  fpaccsof  the  heavens;  till  at  length^both  the  underftanding  and  the 
imagination  are  loft  in  this  fea  of  immenfity  and  eternal  magnitude,  and  find 
neither  exit  nor  end. 

But  this  barren  aftonifhment,  in  which  we  are  abforbed,  is  furely  not 
to  be  reckoned  the  nobleft  or  moft  durable  effedt.  To  Nature,  in  herfelf 
all-fufficient,  the  grain  of  fand  is  not  of  lefs  value  than  an  immeafurable 
whole:  fhe  determines  the  points  of  fpace  and  of  exiftence,  where  worlds- 
dliall  be  formed ; and  in  each  of  thefe  points  fhe  as  wholly  is,  with  the  in- 
divifible  fulnefs  of  her  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  as  though  no  other 
point  of  creation,  no  other  earthly  atom  exifted.  When  I open  the  great 
book  of  the  univerfe,  and  fee  before  me  that  immenfe  palace,  which  the 
Deity  alone  can  fill  in  every  part ; I reafon  as  clofely  as  I can  from  the  whole 
to  it’s  parts,  and  from  it’s  parts  to  the  whole.  It  was  one  and  the  fame  power, 
that  created  the  refplendent  Sun,  and  preferves  this  grain  of  fand  in  it’s  orbit ; 
the  fame  power,  that  earned  a galaxy  of  funs  to  revolve  probably  round  the  Dog- 
ftar,  and  that  acls  on  this  earthly  ball  in  the  laws  of  gravitation.  When  I per- 
ceive, that  the  place  occupied  by  our  Earth  in  this  temple  of  funs,  the  path 
deferibed  by  it  in  it’s  courfe,  it’s  magnitude,  it’s  mafs,  and  every  thing  thereon 
depending,  are  determined  by  laws,  that  a<ft  throughout  infinity : I muft  not 
only  be  fatisfied  with  the  place  allotted  me,  and  rejoice,  that  I am  fo  enabled 
to  perform  my  part  in  the  harmonious  choir  of  beings  innumerable,  unlefs  I 
would  madly  revolt  againft  omnipotence ; but  it  will  be  my  nobleft  occupa- 
tion, to  inquire  what  in  this  allotted  place  I ought  to  be,  and  what  in  all 
probability  I can  be  in  it  alone. 

If,  in  what  feems  to  me  the  moft  limited  and  inconfiftent,  I find  not  only 
traces  of  the  great  creative  power,  but  an  evident- connexion  of  the  minuteft 
things  with  the  plan  of  the  creator  in  immenfity ; the  belt  quality  of  my  rea- 
fon, ftriving  to  imitate  God,  will  be  to  purfue  this  plan,  and  adapt  itfelf  to 
the  divine  mind.  On  the  Earth  therefore  would  I not  feek  an  angel  of  Heaven, 
a creature  mine  eye  has  never  feen ; but  I would  find  on  it  inhabitants  of  the 
Earth,  human  beings,  and  would  with  all  fatisfa&ion  receive  what  our  great 

mother 
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mother  produces,  fupports,  nourishes,  endures,  and  finally  receives  into  her 
bofom  with  affedtion.  Other  Earths,  her  lifters,  91  ay  probably  boafl  and  enjoy 
fuperiour  creatures : fuffice  it  there  lives  on  them,  what  on  them  can  live. 
My  eye  is  framed  to  fupport  the  beams  of  the  Sun  at  this  diftance,  and  no 
other;  my  ear,  for  this  atmofphere ; my  body,  for  a globe  of  this  denfity ; all 
my  fenfes,  from,  and  for,  the  organization  of  this  Earth  : to  which  alfo  the 
adtions  of  my  mental  faculties  are  adapted.  Thus  the  whole  fpace  and  fphere 
of  adtion  of  my  fpecies  is  as  precifely  determined  and  prefcribed,  as  the  mafs 
and  courfe  of  the  Earth,  on  which  my  life  is  to  be  fpent : and  thence  too  in 
many  languages  man  derives  hi/'  name  from  his  parent  Earth. 

The  greater  the  fphere  of  harmony,  goodnefs,  and  wifdom,  to  which  my  pa  • 
rent  belongs ; the  more  fublime  and  fixed  the  laws,  on  which  her  being,  and 
that  of  all  other  worlds,  depend ; the  more  I perceive,  that  in  them  all  proceeds 
from  one,  and  one  fubferves  all ; the  more  firmly  too  find  I my  fate  en- 
chained, not  to  the  duft  of  this  Earth,  but  to  the  invifible  laws  by  which  this 
Earth  is  governed.  The  power,  which  thinks  and  adts  in  me,  is,  from  it’^. nature, 
as  eternal  as  that,  which  holds  together  the  Sun  and  the  flars : it’s  organs  may 
wear  out,  and  the  fphere  of  it’s  adlion  may  change,  as  earths  wear  away,'  and 
flars  change  their  places ; but  the  laws,  through  which  it  is  where  it  is,  and  will 
again  come  in  other  forms,  never  alter.  It’s  nature  is  as  eternal  as  the  mind  of 
God ; and  the  foundations  of  my  being  (not  of  my  corporeal  frame)  are  as 
fixed  as  the  pillars  of  the  univerfe.  For  all  being  is  alike  an  indivifible  idea; 
in  the  greatefl,  as  well  as  in  the  lead,  founded  on  the  fame  laws.  Thus  the 
ftrudture  of  the  univerfe  confirms  the  eternity  of  the  core  of  my  being,  of  my 
intrinfic  life  * Wherever  or  whatever  I may  be,  I (ball  be,  as  I now  am,  a 
power  in  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  powers,  a being  in  the  inconceivable  harmony 
of  fome  world  of  God. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Our  Earth  is  one  of  the  middle  Planets. 

’The  Earth  has  two  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  below  it  ; above  it  are 
Mars,  perhaps  another  concealed  from  us  beyond  it,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus,  and  whatever  others  there  may  be,  before  the  regular  fphere  of  adtion 
of  the  Sun  is  loft,  and  the  eccentric  orbit  of  the  lail  approac  hes  the  wild  ellipfcs 
of  the  comets.  As  in  place,  fo  in  magnitude,  and  in  the  proportion  and  du- 
ration of  it’s  revolution  on  its  own  axis  and  round  the  Sun,  it  is  a being  of  a 
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middle  kind ; each  extreme,  the  greateft  and  the  leaft,  the  fwifteft  and  the 
Howell,  are  remote  from  it  on  either  fide.  Convenient  as  the  fituation  of  our 
Earth  is,  before  that  of  other  planets,  for  an  allrononiical  view  of  the  whole  *, 
yet  it  would  be  highly  gratifying,  could  we  have  a nearer  infpeCtion  but  of  a 
few  of  the  members  of  this  magnificent  family  of  flars.  A journey  through 
Jupiter,  Venus,  or  merely  our  own  moon,  would  give  us  fuch  an  infight  into 
the  formation  of  our  Earth,  which  fprung  from  the  fame  laws,  into  the  relation 
the  people  of  our  Earth  bear  to  the  organized  beings  of  other  worlds,  and, 
perhaps,  into  our  future  deftination;  that  from  the  conftruCtion  of  two  or 
three  links,  we  might  more  boldly  infer  the  progrefs  of  the  whole  chain. 

But  Nature,  by  whom  are  fixed  limits  we  are  not  to  pafs,  has  denied  us  this 
near  infpeClion.  We  fee  the  Moon,  and  contemplate  it’s  vaft  mountains  and 
caverns;  we  behold  Jupiter,  his  eccentric  revolutions,  and  his  belts;  we  ob- 
ferve  the  ring  of  Saturn,  the  ruddy  light  of  Mars,  the  fofter  beams  of  Venus  ; 
and  thence  we  boldly  conje&ure,  what  right  or  wrong  we  fancy  we  perceive. 
In  the  diflances  of  the  planets  w<f*obferve  proportion  ; and  we  have  formed 
probable  conclufions  of  the  denfities  of  their  malfes,  with  which  we  have  fought 
to  make  their  movements  and  their  revolutions  accord.  All  this,  however,  we 
have  done,  as  mathematicians  merely,  not  as  natural  philofophers ; for  we  have 
no  middle  term  of  comparifon  between  them  and  our  Earth.  The  proportion 
of  their  magnitudes,  rotations,  orbits,  &c.  to  their  folar  diftance,  has  not  yet 
pointed  out  any  formula  capable  of  explaining  their  natures  from  one  and  the 
fame  law  of  cofmogony  : ftill  lefs  do  we  know  how  far  each  planet  is  advanced 
in  it’s  formation;  and  leaft  of  all  have  we  any  conception  of  the  organization 
and  circumflances  of  it’s  inhabitants.  The  dreams  of  Kircher  and  Swedenborg, 
the  pleafantries  of  Fontenelle,  the  conjectures  of  Huygens,  Lambert,  and  Kant, 
each  marked  with  it’s  peculiar  features,  prove,  that  of  thefe  we  can  know  nothing, 
we  muft  know  nothing.  Whether  we  make  our  fcale  afcending  or  defcending; 
whether  we  place  the  more  perfeCt  beings  near  the  Sun,  or  remote  from  it ; all  is 
but  a dream,  which  our  inability  to  enter  into  the  varieties  of  the  planets  will  ftep 
by  ftep  deftroy,  and  ultimately  reduce  us  to  this  conclufion ; that  every  where, 
as  here,  fimplicity  and  variety  prevail ; but  that  the  limits  of  our  underftanding, 
and  our  point  of  view,  afford  us  no  meafure,  by  which  to  eftimate  their  advance- 
ment or  ret rogre (lion.  We  are  not  in  the  centre,  but  in  the  throng;  like 
other  worlds  we  float  with  the  ftream,  and  have  no  ftandard  of  comparifon. 

If,  however,  we  venture,  from  our  ftation  to  form  a fcale  afcending  to  the 

• Ksetlner’s  Eulogy  of  Altronomy,  in  the  Hamb,  Magaz.  vol  i,  p.  206,  and  following. 
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Sun,  the  fource  of  light  and  life  in  our  creation,  and  defcending  from  it; 
to  our  Earth  will  belong  the  ambiguous  golden  lot  of  mediocrity,  which  for 
our  confolation  at  lead;  we  may  confider  as  a happy  mean.  While  Mercury 
revolves  round  his  axis,  and  experiences  the  viciffitude  of  day  and  night,  in 
about  fix  hours;  completes  his  year  in  eighty-eight  days;  and  is  fix  times  as 
ftrongly  enlightened  by  the  Sun  as  our  Earth  : while  Jupiter,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  eleven  years  and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days,  to  accompliih 
his  extenfive  courfe  round  the  Sun,  though  his  day  and  night  take  up  lefs 
than  ten  hours  : while  old  Saturn,  to  whom  the  folar  light  is  a hundred 
times  weaker,  fcarcely  performs  his  journey  round  the  Sun  in  thirty  years,  yet 
revolves  on  his  axis  in  about  feven  hours:  we  middle  planets,  Mars,  Venus, 
and  the  Earth,  are  of  a middle  nature.  Our  days  vary  little  from  each  other, 
though  they  are  as  different  from  thofe  of  the  reft,  as  our  years  are  in  an 
oppofite  proportion.  The  day  of  Venus  is  about  twenty-four  hours  long;  that 
of  Mars,  not  twenty-five.  The  year  of  the  former  confifts  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  four  days;  that  of  the  latter,  of  fix  hundred  and  eighty  feven,  though 
he  is  three  times  and  a half  lefs  than  the  Earth,  and  more  than  half  as  far 
again  from  the  Sun.  When  we  proceed  to  the  reft,  the  proportions  of  their 
magnitudes,  revolutions,  and  diftances,  differ  widely  from  each  other. 

Thus  Nature  has  placed  us  on  one  of  the  three  middle  planets ; in  which,  as 
a mean  degree  and  more  moderate  proportion  with  refpeä:  to  time  and  fpace 
apparently  prevail,  a middle  order  of  beings  may  be  fuppofed  to  dwell. 
In  us  the  relation  of  matter  to  mind  is  probably  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  our  days  and  nights.  The  celerity  of  our  thoughts  is  probably  as  the 
revolutions  of  our  planet  round  itfelf,  and  round  the  Sun,  to  thofe  of  other 
ftars:  as  our  feufes  are  evidently  adapted  to  the  organization  of  our  Earth. 
On  each  fide,  wre  may  prefume,  there  are  the  greateft  divergencies.  So  long 
then  as  we  live  on  this  Earth,  let  us  reckon  only  on  the  mean  earthly  under- 
flanding,  and  flill  more  equivocal  human  virtues.  Could  we  behold  the  Sun 
with  the  eyes  of  Mercury,  and  fly  on  his  wings:  were  the  flow  pace,  and 
ample  orbit  of  Saturn,  or  Jupiter,  given  us,  with  the  fame  revolutionary 
fwiftnefs : or,  capable  of  enduring  the  utmofl  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
could  we  ride  on  the  hair  of  a comet  through  the  wide  regions  of  Heaven  : 
we  might  fpeak  of  other  minds  and  powers,  than  thofe  proportioned  to  the 
middle  courfe  of  humankind.  But  now,  being  where  and  what  we  are,  let 
us  remain  true  to  this  middle  courfe : it  is  probably  adapted  with  precifion 
to  the  term  of  our  exiftence.  ' 
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It  muft  fire  the  foul  of  the  moft  indolent  mortal,  to  conceive  himfelf  in 
any  way  enjoying  the  riches  of  creative  nature  now  denied  us : to  imagine,  that 
probably,  after  we  have  attained  the  fummit  of  the  organization  of  our  planet, 
it  may  be  our  lot,  it  may  be  the  progrefs  of  our  fate,  to  traverfe  others  of 
the  ftars ; or  that  it  may  be  our  ultimate  deftination,  to  affociate  with  all  the 
perfected  creatures  of  fo  many  and  fo  various  kindred  worlds.  As  our 
thoughts  and  faculties  evidently  fpring  only  from  our  earthly  organization, 
and  ftrive  to  change  and  improve  themlelves,  till  they  have  attained  all  the 
purity  and  perfection,  that  our  creation  can  impart ; if  we  may  prefumc  to 
reafon  from  analogy,  the  fame  muft  take  place  in  other  ftars  : and  who  can 
conceive  the  glorious  harmony,  when  beings  fo  varioufly  formed  all  tend  to 
one  point  *,  and  impart  to  each  other  their  experiences  and  perceptions  ? 
Our  underftanding  is  a terreftrial  underftanding,  gradually  fafhioned  by  the 
things  around  us,  that  make  themfelves  perceptible  to  our  fenfes : fo  is  it 
alfo  with  the  impulfes  and  propenfities  of  our  hearts : to  another  world  their 
external  helps  and  obftacles  are  in  all  likelihood  unknown.  But  will  their 
refults  alfo  be  unknown  ? Certainly  not  ! all  the  radii  tend  to  the  centre. 
The  pure  underftanding  muft  be  every  where  underftanding,  from  whatever 
fenfible  objedts  it  has  been  deduced  : the  energies  of  the  heart  will  every 
where  have  the  fame  capacity,  that  is  virtue,  on  whatever  objedts  they  may 
have  been  exercifed.  Thus  here,  too,  probably  the  greateft  variety  tends 
to  uniformity,  and  all-comprehenfive  nature  will  have  one  point,  in  which 
the  nobleft  exertions  of  fo  many  beauteous  creatures  unite,  and  the  flowers  of 
all  worlds  are  colledted  into  one  garden.  Why  fhould  not  that,  which  is 
phyfically  united,  be  fpiritually  and  morally  united  too  ? Since  fpirit  and 
jnorals  are  alfo  phyfical,  and  obey,  only  in  a fuperiour  fphere,  the  fame  laws, 
all  of  which  ultimately  depend  on  the  folar  fyftem.  Might  I be  permitted, 
to  compare  the  general  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  planets,  in  refpedt  to  their 
organization  and  the  lives  of  their  inhabitants,  with  the  various  colours  of  a 
ray  of  light,  or  the  various  notes  of  the  gamut : I would  fay,  that  probably 
the  light  of  the  one  Sun  of  truth  and  goodnefs  ftrikes  differently  on  each 
planet.  But  while  one  Sun  illumines  them  all,  and  they  all  revolve  in  one 
plane  of  creation  ; it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  all  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection,  each  in  his  own  way,  till  at  length,  after  various  changes  they 

* Of  the  fun,  as  a probably  habitable  body,  Berlin,  Befchaftig.  der  Berhnfchen  Gefell/chaft 
fee  Bode’s  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  the  Sun,  Naturfor/cbender  Freunde,  vol.  ii,  p.  225. 
in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Phyfical  Society  of 
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all  unite  in  one  fchool  of  the  good  and  beautiful.  At  prefent  let  us  be  only 
men  ; that  is,  one  colour,  one  note,  in  the  harmony  of  our  ftars.  If  the 
light  we  enjoy  may  be  compared  to  the  mild  green  colour,  let  us  not  confider 
ourfelves  as  the  pure  light  of  the  Sun,  and  take  our  underftandings  and  wills 
for  the  fupports  of  the  univerfe : for  we,  with  this  our  Earth,  and  every  thing 
upon  it,  evidently  form  but  a fmall  fragment  of  the  great  whole. 

CHAPTER  HL 

Our  Earth  has  undergone  many  Revolutions  ere  it  became  zvhat  it  now  is. 

T h e truth  of  this  propofition  is  evident,  from  what  appears  on  the 
furface  of  the  Globe,  and  juft  beneath  it  ; farther  than  which  man  has 
not  yet  penetrated.  Water  has  overflowed  it,  and  formed  foflile  ftrata, 
mountains,  and  valleys  : fire  has  raged,  burft  the  fhell  of  the  Globe,  railed 
up  mountains,  and  thrown  out  the  melted  entrails  of  the  Earth  : air,  enclofed 
in  the  Earth,  has  excavated  it,  and  aflifted  the  eruption  of  the  powerful 
element  of  fire  : winds  have  exercifed  their  fury  on  it’s  furface,  and  a ftill 
more  powerful  caufe  has  changed  it’s  zones.  Much  of  this  has  happened  in 
times,  when  organized  and  living  beings  already  exifted : and  indeed  in 
many  places  .more  than  once,  at  longer  or  Ihorter  intervals ; as  petrified  animals 
and  plants  almoft  every  where,  at  the  greateft  heights,  and  at  extreme 
depths,  fufficiently  prove. 

Many  of  thefe  revolutions  prefume  an  Earth  already  formed,  and  may  be 
deemed  therefore,  with  probability,  accidental : others  appear  effential  to  the 
Earth,  and  were  the  original  caufes  of  it’s  form*  Of  neither  clafs  of  them, 
between  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  draw  the  line,  have  we  yet  a complete  theory. 
We  have  little  reafon  indeed  to  expedt  a theory  of  thofe,  which  I have  termed 
accidental  t for  they  are  as  it  were  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  and  may  depend  on 
too  many  trifling  local  caufes : but  of  the  effential  and  primitive  revolutions  of 
our  Earth  I cduld  wifh  the  theory  might  be  difeovered  before  I die.  I even 
hope  it  will : for  though  the  obfervations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Globe 
are  far  from  being  fufficiently  accurate  and  comprchenfive  ; ftill  the  principles 
eftablifhed,  and  remarks  made  by  natural  philofophers,  and  the  experiments 
of  chemifts  and  mineralogifts,  feem  to  me  to  approach  the  point,  where  fome 
fortunate  ken  may  unite  different  fciences,  and  elucidate  one  by  another. 
Buffon,  with  his  bold  hypothefes,  is  certainly  but  the  Des-Cartes  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  whom  foon  a Kepler  Gr  a Newton  will  outftrip  and  confute  by 
3 un- 
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unfophidicated  concordant  faffs.  The  new  difcoveries,  that  have  been  made 
refpeffing  heat,  light,  fire,  and  their  various  effefts  on  the  compofition,  refo- 
lution,  and  condituent  parts  of  terredrial  fubdances ; the  fimple  principles,  to 
which  the  eleffric  matter,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  magnetic,  are  reduced ; ap- 
pear to  me,  if  not  near  approximations,  at  lead  confiderable  advances,  which 
will  in  time  enable  fome  happy  genius,  by  the  aid  of  fome  conneding  idea,  to 
explain  our  geogony  on  principles  as  fimple  as  thofe,  to  which  Kepler  and  Newton 
have  reduced  the  folar  fydem.  How  great  a dep  would  it  be,  could  many 
powers  of  nature,  hitherto  deemed  occult  qualities,  be  thus  referred  to  phyfical 
properties,  the  fubjeds  of  dcmondration  ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  dill  it  is  undeniable,  that  here  too  Nature  purfues  her 
grand  courfe,  and  produces  the  greated  variety  from  an  infinitely  progreffive 
fimplicity.  Before  our  air,  our  water,  our  earth,  could  be  produced,  various 
reciprocally  difiolving  and  precipitating  flamina  were  neceflary  : and  hefw  many 
folutions  and  converfions  of  one  into  another  do  the^multifarious  fpecies  of 
earths,  dones,  and  cryftallizations,  and  of  organization  in  (hells,  plants,  animals, 
and, daftly,  in  man,  prefuppofe  ! as  Nature  dill  every  where  produces  all  things 
from  the  fined  and  mod  minute ; and,  while  (he  reckons  not  by  our  edimation 
of  time,  imparts  the  mod  copious  abundance  with  the  drided  regard  to  eco- 
nomy; this  feems,  even  according  to  the  Mofaic  tradition,  to  have  been  her 
courfe,  when  (lie  laid  the  fil'd  foundations  of  the  creation,  or  rather  of  the  for- 
mation and  evolution  of  creatures.  The  mafs  of  adive  powers  and  elements, 
from  which  the  Earth  was  formed,  contained,  probably,  as  a chaos,  all  that  was 
to  be,  and  could  be,  on  it.  At  dated  periods,  air,  fire,  water,  the  earth,  arofe 
from  thefe  fpiritual  and  material  ßamina.  Various  combinations  of  water,  air, 
and  light,  mud  have  taken  place,  before  the  feeds  of  the  fil'd  vegetable  organ- 
ization, of  mofs  perhaps,  could  have  appeared.  Many  plants  mud  have  fprung 
up  and  died,  before  organized  animals  were  produced ; and  among  thefe,  infeds 
and  birds,  aquatic  and  nodurnal  animals,  mud  have  preceded  the  more  perfed 
animals  of  the  land  and  the  day ; till  finally,,  to  crown  the  organization  of  our 
Earth,  Man,  the  microcosm,  arofe.  He,  the  fon  of  all  the  elements  and 
beings,  their  choiced  fummary  and  the  flower  of  the  creation,  could  not- but 
be  the  lad  darling  child  of  Nature ; whofe  formation  and  reception  various  evo- 
lutions and  changes  mud  have  preceded. 

Still  it  was  natural,  that  he  (hould  fee  many ; for  as  Nature  never  reds  from 
her  work,  and  yet  lefs  negleds  or  podpones  it  in  favour  of  a fondling ; the 
drying  up  and  fafliioning  of  the  Earth,  internal  flame,  external  floods,  and  all 
the:r  confequences,  mud  have  occurred  often,  for  a long  time  after  man  dwelt 
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on  it’s  furface.  Even  our  ancient  written  traditions  fpeak  of  iuch  revolutions ; 
and  we  fliall  hereafter  fee  the  powerful  effects,  thefe  fearful  phenomena  of  old 
times  have  had  on  almoft  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Such  ftupendous  com- 
motions are  now  more  rare,  as  the  Earth  is  perfected,  or  rather  grown  old  : but 
never  can  we,  or  our  habitation,  be  totally  exempt  from  them.  Very  unlike  the 
condudl  of  a philofopher  was  the  complaint  made  by  Voltaire  at  the  cataftrophe 
of  Lifbon,  on  account  of  which  he  almoft  blafphemoufly  arraigned  the  Deity 
himfelf.  Are  not  we  ourfelves,  and  all  that  belong  to  us,  including  even  our 
habitation  the  Earth,  indebted  to  the  elements?  And  when  thefe, agreeably  to 
the  ever-acting  laws  of  nature,  periodically  roufe  and  claim  their  own ; when 
fire^and  water,  air  and  wind,  which  have  rendered  our  Earth  habitable  and 
fruitful,  proceed  on  their  courfe  and  deftroy  it ; when  the  Sun,  after  having 
long  warmed-  us  with  paternal  care,  foftered  all  living  beings,  and  linked  them  to 
his  cheering  vifage  with  golden  bands,  ultimately  attracts  into  his  fiery  bofom 
the  fuperannuated  powers  of  the  Earth,  which  (lie  can  no  longer  renovate  and 
uphold  ; what  more  happens,  than  the  eternal  laws  of  wifdom  and  order  re- 
quire ? In  a fyftem  of  changeable  things,  if  there  be  progrefs,  there  muft  be 
deftrudion : apparent  deftrudion,  that  is  j or  a change  of  figures  and  forms. 
But  this  never  affeds  the  interiour  of  nature,  which,  exalted  above  all  deftruc- 
tion,  continually  rifes  as  a phenix  from  it’s  afhes,  and  blooms  with  youthful 
vigour.  The  formation  of  this  our  abode,  and  all  the  fubftances  it  can  produce, 
muft  have  already  prepared  us  for  the  frailty  and  mutability  of  the  hiftory  of 
man ; and  the  more  clofely  we  infped  it,  the  more  clearly  do  thefe  unfold 
ihemfelves  to  our  perception. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

# \ 

Our  Earth  is  an  orb,  which  revolves  round  ids  ozvn  axis,  and  in  an 
oblique  direction  towards  the  Sun. 

Asa  fphere  is  the  moft  perfect  figure,  containing  the  greatefl  furface  with 
the  leafl  mafs,  and  including  the  greatefl  variety  in  the  moft  beautiful  fim- 
plicity ; our  Earth,  and  all  the  planets  and  funs,  have  beefi  projected  by  the 
hand  of  Nature  as  orbicular  bodies,  fmple,  yet  full ; abundant,  without  wafte. 
The  multifarious  variety,  that  adually  exifts  on  our  Earth,  is  aftonifhing;  but 
ftill  more  aftonifliing  is  the  unity,  that  pervades  this  inconceivable  variety.  It 
is  a mark  of  the  profound  northern  barbarity,  in  which  we  educate  our  children, 
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that  we  give  them  not  from  their  infancy  a deep  impreffion  of  this  beauty,  this 
uniformity  and  variety  of  our  Earth.  May  my  book  go  a little  way  toward 
the  difplay  of  this  grand  profpedt,  which  ftruck  me  forcibly  the  moment  I 
began  to  think  for  myfelf,  and  firft  launched  me  on  the  wide  ocean  of  free 
inquiry.  It  will  be  facred  to  me  as  long  as  I behold  the  circumambient  Heaven 
above  me,  and  this  all-including  felf-encircling  Earth  beneath  my  feet. 

It  is  inconceivable  hew  men  could  fo  long  fee  the  fliadow  of  their  Earth  in 
the  Moon,  without  being  deeply  fenfible,  that  every  thing  on  it’s  circumference 
is  wheel,  is  change.  Who,  that  had  ever  ferioully  conlidered  this  figure,  would 
have  gone  about  to  have  converted  a whole  world  to  a verbal  faith  in  philofophy 
or  religion,  or  to  murder  men  for  it  with  blind  but  holy  zeal  ? Every  thing  on 
our  Earth  is  the  variation  of  a fphere  no  point  refembles  another,  neither  he- 
mifphere  is  like  the  other  ; eaft  and  weft  are  as  oppofitc  as  north  and  fouth.  It 
fhows  a narrownefs  of  mind,  to  confider  this  variation  merely  with  refpedt  to 
latitude,  becaufe,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  longitude  it  is  lefs  evident,  and  to 
divide  the  hiftory  of  man  into  climates,  according  to  an  old  ptolomean  fyftem. 
To  the  ancients  the  Earth  was  lefs  known  ; at  prefent  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  to  take  a general  view  and  eftimation  of  it  merely  by 

north  and  fouth  parallels. 

On  the  Earth  all  is  change ; it  admits  no  fe&ions,  none  of  the  neceflitous 
divifions  of  a globe  or  a chart.  While  the  ball  revolves,  heads  revolve  on  it  as 

climates,  manners  and  religions  as  difpofitions  and  garments.  In  it  there  is 

unfpeakable  wifdom : not  that  every  thing  is  fo  multifarious,  but  that  every 
thing  on  this  round  ball  is  fo  in  unifon.  In  this  law  : to  effeift  many  things  in 
one,  and  to  combine  the  greateft  variety  with  an  unconftrained  uniformity: 
confifts  the  height  of  beauty. 

Nature  has  faftened  a gentle  weight  to  our  feet,  to  give  us  this  uniformity 
and  liability  : in  the  material  world  it  is  called  gravity,  in  the  immaterial  in- 
dolence. As  every  thing  prefles  toward  a centre,  and  nothing  can  leave  this 
World,  for  it  depends  not  on  our  will,  even  whether  we  fhall  live  and  die  on  it,  or 
not  j fo  Nature  draws  our  punds  from  infancy  with  ftrong  chains,  each  to  it’s 
own,  that  is  to  it’s  Earth ; for  what  have  we  at  bottom,  that  is  properly  our 
own,  but  this  ? Every  one  loves  his  country,  his  manners,  his  language,  his 
wife,  his  children;  not  becaufe  they  are  the  beft  in  the  World,  but  becaufe  they 
are  abfolutely  his  own,  and  he  loves  himfelf  and  his  own  labours  in  them. 
Thus  men  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  moft  indifferent  food,  the  hardeft  way 
of  life,  the  rudeft  manners  of  the  rudeft  climate,  and  find  in  them  pleafure  and 
content.  Even  the  birds  of  paflage  build  their  nefts  in  the  places  where  they 
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were  born  ; and  the  wildeft  country  has  often  the  moft  attra&ive  ties  for  the 
race  of  men,  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

Aik  we  then,  where  is  the  country  of  man  ? where  the  central  point  of  the 
Earth  ? Every  where,  the  anfwer  may  be  : here,  where  thou  ftandeft : be  it 
near  the  icy  pole,  or  diredtly  under  the  burning  Sun  of  the  line.  Wherever 
men  can  live,  and  they  can  live  almoft  every  where,  there  live  men.  As  the 
great  parent  of  all  could  not  produce  an  eternal  uniformity  on  our  Earth ; no- 
thing remained,  but  to  create  the  utmoft  variety,  and  form  man  of  proper  ma- 
terials to  endure  it.  Hereafter  we  fhall  perceive  a beautiful  fcale,  according  to 
which,  as  the  organization  of  a creature  is  more  elaborate,  it’s  capacity  for  fup- 
porting  various  ftates,  and  adapting  itfelf  to  each,  is  increafed.  Of  all  thefe 
changeable,  modifiable,  adaptable  creatures,  man  is  the  moft  adaptable  : the 
whole  Earth  is  made  for  him ; he  for  the  whole  Earth. 

If,  then,  we  would  philofophife  on  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  let  us  rejeft,  as 
far  as  pofiible,  all  narrow  modes  of  thinking,  taken  from  the  conftitution  of  one 
region  of  the  Earth,  the  doftrines  of  a fingle  fchool.  Let  us  confider  as  the 
purpofe  of  Nature,  not  what  man  is  with  us,  or  what,  according  to  the  notions 
of  fome  dreamer,  he  ought  to  be ; but  what  he  is  on  the  Earth  in  general,  and 
at  the  fame  time  in  every  region  in  particular ; or  to  what  the  copious  variety 
of  circumftances  in  the  hand  of  Nature  can  any  where  fafhion  him.  We  will 
not  feek  for  him  any  favourite  form,  any  favourite  region ; wherever  he  is,  he  is 
the  lord  and  fervant  of  Nature ; her  moft  beloved  child,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perhaps  her  moft  rigidly  fubjugated  flave.  Advantages  and  difadvantages,  evils 
and  difeafes,  as  well  as  new  kinds  of  enjoyment  and  the  fullnefs  of  blifs,  every 
where  await  him ; and  as  the  die  turns  up  thefe  circumftances  and  conditions* 
fo  is  he. 

By  an  eafy  mean,  though  to  us  inexplicable,  Nature  has  not  only  promoted 
this  variety  of  creatures  upon,  the  Earth,  but  has  fixed  and  limited  it’s  extent. 
This  mean  is  the  obliquity  of  the  Earth’s  axis  to  the  Sun’s  equator  : which  arifes 
not  from  the  laws  of  rotatory  motion ; for  Jupiter  has  it  not,  his  axis  ftanding 
perpendicular  to  his  orbit ; Mars  has  it  but  in  a fmall  degree ; while  Venus 
again  has  it  very  acute ; and  Saturn,  with  his  ring  and  his  moons,  lies  fidelong 
to  the  Sun.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  feafonsand  folar  influences  is  thus  oc- 
cafioned  in  our  fyftem  ! Here  too  our  Earth  iS  a favoured  child,  a middle  af- 
fociate  : the  angle  in  which  (lie  is  inclined  is  not  yet  four-and-twenty  degrees. 
Whether  this  were  always  fo,  is  not  for  us  at  prefent  to  inquire ; fuffice  it,  that 
fo  it  now  is.  This  unnatural,  or  at  leaft  to  us  inexplicable  angle,  is  become 
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proper  to  it,  and  has  not  changed  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  * ; thus  it  feems 
neceftary  to  what  the  Earth,  and  the  human  fpecies  upon  it,  muft  now  be.  For 
this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  conftitutes  changeable  zones,  which  render  the 
whole  Earth  habitable,  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole.  The  Earth  muft  have  a regular  inclination,  that  regions,  which  would 
otherwife  lie  in  Cimmerian  cold  and  darknefs,  may  behold  the  beams  of  the  Sun,, 
and  be  fitted  for  organization.  As  the  hiftory  of  the  Earth  from  the  retnoteft 
times  informs  us,  that  the  difference  of  the  zones  has  had  confiderable  in- 
fluence on  all  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  and  it’s  operations ; for  neither 
from  the  torrid  nor  the  frigid  zones  have  thole  effects  ever  been  pfoduced,  to 
which  the  temperate  zones  have  given  birth  : we  fee  with  what  fine  traits 
the  finger  of  omnipotence  has  deferibed  and  encircled  all  the  changes  and 
fliades  on  the  Globe.  Had  the  Earth’s  inclination  to  the  Sun  differed  but  a 
little  from  what  it  is,  every  thing  on  it  would  have  been  different. 

Thus  here,  too,  fuitable  variety  is  the  law  of  the  plaftic  art  of  the  Creator  of 
the  World.  It  was  not  fuflicient  for  him,  that  the  Earth  was  divided  into  light 
and  fhade,  and  human  life  into  day  and  night : the  year  of  our  exiftence  alfo 
was  to  vary,  and  only  a few  days  were  left  for  us  in  it’s  autumn  and  winter. 
Hence  were  determined  the  length  or  Ihortnefs  of  human  life,  the  meafure  of 
our  faculties,  the  revolutions  of  our  different  ages,  the  changes  of  our  occupa- 
tions, phenomena,  and  thoughts,  the  nullity  or  duration  of  our  refolves  and 
ads : for  all.  thefe,  we  Ihall  find,  are  ultimately  conneded  with  the  Ample  law 
cf  the  viciflitude  of  days  and  feafons.  Did  man  live  longer,  were  the  powers, 
the  end,  the  enjoyment,  of  his  life,  lefs  changeable  and  diffufed,  did  not  Nature 
urge  him  fo  periodically  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  feafons  j man’s  empire 
on  the  Earth  would  not  be  fo  extenfive ; and  ftill  lefs  would  the  complicated 
feenes,  that  hiftory  now  difplays,  be  produced  but  in  a more  circumfcribed. 
habitation,  our  vital  powers  would  probably  operate  more  intimately,  ener- 
getically, and  firmly.  At  prefent  the  words  of  the  Preacher  are  the  fymbol  of 
our  Earth  : There  is  a time  for  all  things  j winter  and  fummer,  fpring  and  fall, 
youth  and  age,  labour  and  reft.  Under  our  oblique  fun  every  action  of  man 
refembles  the  revolutions  of  the  feafons. 

''  '• 

* From  the  obfervations  of  different  aftro- 
nomers,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  obliquity  of 
(he  ecliptic  is  regularly  dccreafing,  at  leaft  lince 


the  time  of  Ptolomy,  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
minutes  and  half  of  a degree  in  a century.  T. 
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CHAPTER  V „ 

Our  Earth  is  enveloped  with  an  atmofphere , 0«^  is  in  conflict  with  feveral 

cfl  the  celeflial  bodies. 

W e are  of  fuch  a complicated  druCture,  afummary  of  almod  every  fpecies-of  or- 
ganization on  the  Earth,  the  primitive  condituent  parts  of  which  were  all  probably 
precipitated  from  the  ether,  and  pafled  from  the  invifible  to  the  vifible  world,  that 
we  are  incapable  of  breathing  pure  air.  When  our  Earth  fird  began  to  be,  the 
air,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  magazine,  that  contained  the  powers  and  materials,, 
which  formed  it.  And  is  it  not  fo  dill  ? How  many  things,  heretofore  unknown, 
have  been  difcovered  of  late  years,  all  of  which  aCt  through  the  medium  of  the 
air  ! The  eleCtric  matter,  and  the  magnetic  fluid ; phlogifton,  and  the  acidify- 
ing principle ; cold-engendering  falts,  and,  perhaps,  the  particles  of  light,  which 
the  Sun  may  ferve  only  to  fet  in  motion ; all  thefe  are  powerful  inftruments  of 
Nature’s  operations  on  the  Earth ; and  how  many  more  yet  remain  to  be  dif- 
covered ! The  air  fecundates  and  diffolves  •,  it  abforbs,  ferments,  and  pre- 
cipitates. Thus  it  feems  to  be  the  mother  of  terreflrial  creatures,  as  well  as^ 
of  the  Earth  itfelf;  the  general  vehicle  of  things,  which  it  receives  into  it’s  bo- 
fom,  and  again  loofes  from  it’s  embrace. 

It  needs  not  to  be  demonftrated,  that  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  co- 
operates in  the  mod  fpiritual  determinations  of  all  the  creatures  upon  Earth  : 
with  the  Sun  it  Ihares  the  government  of  this  globe,  which  it  formerly  created. 
What  an  univerfal  difference  would  have  taken  place,  had  our  air  poflefled  a 
different  degree  of  eladicity  and  gravity,  of  purity  and  d'enfity  had  it  pre- 
cipitated another  water,  another  earth  ; and  had  it  otherwife  influenced  the  or- 
ganization of  bodies  ! Undoubtedly  this  is  the  cafe  with  other  planets,  formed 
in  other  regions  of  the  air  : and  thence  all  the  notions  we  can  form  of  their 
fubdances  and  phenomena  from  thofe  of  our  Earth  mud  be  altogether  un- 
certain. Prometheus  was  creator  here ; he  formed  bodies  from  foft  precipitated 
clay,  and  drew  from  above  as  many  fparks  of  light  and  intellectual  power,  as 
were  attainable  at  this  didance  from  the  Sun,  and  in  a mafs  of  this  particular 
fpecific  gravity. 

The  difference  between  men  too,  as  well  as  between  all  the  other  productions 
of  the  terredrial  globe,  mud  be  regulated  by  the  fpecific  difference  of  the  me- 
dium, in  which,  as  in  the  organ  of  the  deity,  we  live.  This  refpeCts  not  merely 
the  divifioh  of  the  zones  according  to  heat  and  cold,  or  merely  the  lightnefs  or 
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weight  of  the  atmofphere,  that  preffes  on  us ; but  infinitely  more  the  various 
active  immaterial  powers,  that  operate  in  it,  nay,  probably  conftitute  all  it’s  qua- 
lities and  phenomena.  How  the  eledtric  and  magnetic  dreams  flow  round  our 
Earth ; what  vapours  and  exhalations  afcend  in  this  place  or  in  that ; whether 
they  tend ; into  what  they  are  converted  what  organizations  they  produce  ; 
how  long  they  fuftain  them ; and  how  they  diffolve  them ; all  evidently  affedt 
the  conflitution  and  hiftory  of  every  race  of  men  : for  man,  like  eveiy  thing 
elfe,  is  a nurfiing  of  the  air,  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  his  exiftence  is  the  brother 
of  all  the  organized  beings  upon  Earth. 

It  feems  to  me,  we  fliould  approach  a new  world  of  knowledge,  if  the  obfer- 
vations,  which  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  Hales,  S’Gravefande,  Franklin,  Prieftley, 
Black,  Crawford,  Wilfon,  Achard,  and  others,  have  made  on  heat  and  cold, 
on  electricity,  and  on  the  different  fpecies  of  air,  with  other  chemical  principles ; 
and  if  their  influence  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  on  men  and 
animals,  were  collected  into  one  natural  fyftem.  If  in  time  thefe  obfervations 
lhould  become  as  multifarious  and  general,  as  the  increafing  knowledge  of  va- 
rious regions  and  productions  of  the  Earth  would  allow,  till  the  growing  ftudy 
of  nature  lhould  eflablifn  as  it  were  an  univerfally  diffufed  free  academy,  which 
lhould  obferve,  with  divided  attention,  but  with  one  regard  to  truth,  certainty, 
utility,  and  beauty,  the  influence  of  tlrefe  principles  in  this  place  and  that,  on 
one  fubjecft  and  another  ; w^e  flrould  ultimately  obtain  a geographical  aerology, 
and  fee  this  great  hothoufe  of  Nature  operating  a thoufand  changes  by  the  fame 
fundamental  laws.  Thence  would  the  formation  of  man,  in  body  and  in  mind, 
be  explained  to  us ; and  we  fliould  be  enabled  to  finiflr  the  picture,  of  which 
we  have  at  prefent  but  a few,  though  clear,  outlines. 

But  the  Earth  is  not  alone  in  the  univerfe : other  celeflial  beings,  therefore, 
operate  on  it’s  atmofphere,  on  this  great  repofitory  of  aCtive  powers.  That 
globe  of  eternal  fire,  the  Sun,  governs  it  with. his  beams.  The  Moon,  that  pon- 
derous gravitative  body,  that  probably  hangs  even  within  it’s  atmofphere,  prefles 
on  it  at  one  time  with  her  cold  and  dark  furface,  at  another  with  her  face  warmed 
by  the  Sun.  Now  flie  is  before,  then  behind  it : at  one  time  fhe  is  nearer  the 
Sun,  at  another  farther  off.  Other  celeflial  bodies  approach  the  Earth,  prefs  on 
it’s  orbit,  and  modify  it’s  powers.  The  whole  fyftem  of  the  heavens  is  a ftrife 
of  flmilaf  or  diflimilar  orbs,  propelled  with  great  force  toward  each  other , and 
nothing  but  the  one  great  idea  of  omnipotence  alone  could  balance  thefe  pro- 
pelling powers,  and  uphold  them  in  the  conflict.  Here  too,  in  the  wide  la- 
byrinth of  contending  powers,  has  the  human  underftanding  found  a clew  and 
almoft  performed  miracles  ■,  guided  principally  by  the  irregular  Moon,  propelled 

by 
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by  two  oppofite  forces,  and  fortunately  placed  fo  near  us.  Were  all  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  and  their  refults,  once  to  be  applied  to  our  aerial  orb,  as  they  have 
already  been  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  ocean  were  the  induftry  of  many 
years  to  proceed,  in  various  places  of  the  Earth,  aflifted  by  delicate  inftruments, 
part  of  which  are  already  invented,  to  reduce  to  order,  and  conned  in  one  whole, 
the  revolutions  of  this  celeftial  fea,  according  to  time  and  place  ; I am  of  opi- 
nion, aftrology  would  appear  anew  among  our  fciences  in  the  mod  refpedable 
and  uleful  form ; and  what  Toaldo  began,  what  De  Luc,  Lambert,  Mayer, 
Beckmann,  and  others,  have  promoted  by  the  eftablifhment  of  principles  or 
collateral  helps,  probably  a Gatterer  would  complete,  and  afluredly  with  a com- 
prehenfive  view  of  geography  and  the  hiftory  of  man.  • 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are,  and  we  grow,  we  wander  and  toil,  under  or  in  a 
fea  of  celeftial  powers,  part  of  which  we  have  obferved,  and  of  part  of  which  we 
have  formed  conjectures.  Since  air  and  weather  have  fo  much  power  over  us, 
and  the  whole  Earth  ; in  all  likelihood  it  was  here  an  eledrical  fpark,  that  fhot 
more  pure  into  this  human  being;  there  a portion  of  inflammable  matter,  more 
forcibly  comprefled  into  that ; here  a mafs  of  mere  coldnefs  and  ferenity ; there 
a foft,  mollifying,  diffufive  eflence ; that  determined  and  produced  the  g'reateft 
epochs  and  revolutions  of  humankind.  The  omniprefent  eye,  under  which  this 
clay  alfo  is  fafhioned  according  to  eternal  laws,  can  alone  point  out  to  every 
elementary  atom,  every  emitted  fpark,  every  ethereal  ray,  in  this  world  of  phy- 
fical  powers,  it’s  place,  it’s  time,  and  it’s  fphere  of  adion,  to  mix  and  qualify 
it  with  oppofite  powers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

• i 

The  planet  we  inhabit  is  an  Earth  of  mountains^  ri/ing  above  the 
furface  of  the  zvaters. 

Th  i s is  confirmed  by  a Ample  infpedion  of  a map  of  the  World,  which  exhibi  ts 
chains  of  mountains,  not  merely  traverfing  the  dry  land,  but  evidently  appearing 
to  conftitute  the  fkeleton,  on  which  the  land  was  formed.  In  America  the  moun- 
tains run  along  the  weftern  coaft  through  the  ifthmus.  They  proceed  obliquely* 
as  does  the  land  : where  they  penetrate  more  interiourly,  the  land  grows  wider, 
till  they  are  loft  in  the  unknown  regions  of  New-Mexico.  It  is  likely,  that  here 
they  not  only  proceed  higher  up  to  mount  Elias,  but  are  alfo  laterally  connected 
with  others,  particularly  the  Blue  Mountains,  as  in  South  America,  where  the 
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land  is  broader,  and  the  mountains  run  northward  and  eaftward]  Thus  Ame- 
rica, even  according  to  it’s  figure,  is  a dripe  of  earth  appended  to  it’s  moun- 
tains, and  formed  more  level,  or  more  fteep,  according  to  their  declivity. 

The  other  three  quarters  of  the  Globe  prefent  a more  complicated  aipeCt,  as 
their  great  outline  forms  in  fa<d  but  one  whole ; yet  it  requires  no  great  exer- 
tion to  perceive,  that  the  protuberant  fpine  of  Afia  is  the  dem  of  the  mountains, 
that  fpread  over  that  quarter  of  the  Globe,  over  Europe,  and  probably  over 
Africa,  or  at  lead  it’s  fuperiour  part.  Atlas  is  but  a continuation  of  the  afiatic 
mountains,  acquiring  a greater  height  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  in  all 
likelihood  connecting  itfelf  with  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  by  means  of  the 
chains  of  mountains  near  the  Nile.  Whether  thcfe  Mountains  of  the  Moon  be 
diffidently  high  and  broad,  to  be  deemed  actually  one  of  the  fpinesof  the  Earth, 
futurity  mud  determine.  The  extent  of  the  country,  and  fome  impeded  ac- 
counts, give  room  for  fuch  a conjecture ; but  the  proportionate  paucity  and 
fmallnefs  of  thofe  rivers  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, prevent  us  from  determining  them  to  be  a true  girdle  of  the  Earth, 
as  the  Ural  of  Afia,  or  the  Cordilleras  of  America.  But  it  is  enough  for  our 
purpofe,  that  in  thefe  regions  alfo  the  land  is  evidently  fafhioned  by  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  every  w'here  extended  parallel  to  thefe;  and  wherever  the  moun- 
tains fpread  and  branch  out,  there  alfo  fpreads  the  land.  This  remark  is  equally 
valid  in  the  promontory,  the  ifiand,  and  the  peninfula : the  land  dretches  out 
it’s  arms  and  limbs,  wherever  the  ikeleton  of  mountains  is  dretched  out;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  a diverfified  mafs,  formed  on  this  fkeleton  in  various  ranges  and 
layers,  that  ultimately  became  habitable. 

Thus  the  production  of  the  fird  mountains  determined  how  the  Earth  fliould 
exid  as  dry  land.  They  feem-as  it  were  the  ancient  nuclei,  or  buttredes,  of  the 
Earth,  on  which  the  air  and  water  only  depofited  their  burdens,  till  at  length  a 
place  for  vegetable  organization  was  laid  down,  and  fpread  out.  Thefe  mod 
ancient  chains  of  mountains  are  not  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  rotation 
of  the  Globe  : they  are  not  in  the  region  of  the  equator,  w'here  the  orbicular 
motion  is  mod  powerful ; they  are  not  even  parallel  to  it ; indeed  the  american 
chain  pafles  direCtly  acrofs  the  equator.  From  thefe  mathematical  circles, 
therefore,  v/e  can  feek  no  light ; particularly  as  the  loftied  mountains  and  chains 
of  mountains,  compared  with  the  moving  mafs  of  the  Globe,  are  reduced  to  an 
infignificant  nothing.  I deem  it,  therefore,  not  fit,  to  fubditute  an  analogy 
with  the  equator  and  meridians  in  the  names  of  chains  of  mountains,  as  there 
is  no  true  connexion  between  them,  and  it  may  tend  to  introduce  erroneous 
ideas.  It  is  from  their  original  form,  generation,  and  extenfion,  from  their 
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■height  and  breadth,  in  ftiort  from  a -phyfical  law  of  Nature,  that  their  formation, 
and  with  it  the  formation  of  the  firm  land,  is  to  be  explained.  But  whether 
Cuch  a phyfical  law  of  Nature  be  di fcoverable ; whether  they  be  as  rays  from  one 
centre,  as  branches  from  one  ftem,  or  as  angular  horfefhoes ; and  what  rule  of 
formation  they  had,  when  they  protuberated  as  bare  mountains,  as  the  Ikeleton 
of  the  Earth ; are  important  quefeions,  that  remain  to  be  folved,  and  of  which  I 
much  wilh  to  fee  a fatisfadtory  folution.  I fpeak  not  here  of  hills  formed  by 
Alluvion,  but  of  the  firft  fundamental  and  primitive  mountains  of  the  Earth. 

Suffice  it,  that  the  land  ftretched  itfelf  out,  juft  as  the  mountains  arofe.  Afia 
was  firft  habitable,  as  it  poffeffed  the  higheft  and  broadeft  chains  of  mountains, 
and  on  the  ridge  a plain,  which  the  fea  never  reached.  Here  too,  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  was,  in  fome  happy  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  embofoming  mountains,  the 
firft  feledt  habitation  of  man.  Thence  his  progeny  extended  fouthwards  in  the 
pleafant  and  fertile  plains,  that  bordered  the  ftreams ; while  northwards  harder 
races  were  formed,  who  roved  between  the  rivers  and  mountains,  and  in  courfe 
of  time  fpread  themfelves  weftward  even  as  far  as  Europe.  Troop  followed 
troop ; one  people  prefled  forward  another ; till  at  length  they  arrived  at  a fea, 
our  Baltic,  over  which  part  crofled,  while  another  part  turned  off,  and  occupied 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  But  other  colonies,  other  troops  of  people,  proceeding 
from  Afia  fouthwards,  had  already  fettled  themfelves  here;  and  hence,  by  dif- 
ferent and  fome  times  oppofite  ftreams  of  men,  this  corner  of  the  Earth  was 
peopled  fo  thickly  as  we  now  fee  it.  At  length  more  than  one  people,  being 
hardly  preffed,  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  relinquiflied  the  plains  and  open 
country  to  their  conquerors:  mace,  almoft  throughout  the  whole  World,  we 
meet  with  the  moft  ancient  remains  of  nations  and  languages,  either  on  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  land.  There  is  fcarce  an  illand,  fcarce 
a country,  where  the  plains  are  not  occupied  by  a foreign  people  of  more  recent 
date,  while  the  more  ancient  and  uncultivated  nation  has  concealed  itfelf  among 
the  hills.  From  thefe  hills,  on  which  they  have  retained  their  ruder  way  of  life, 
they  have  often,  in  later  times,  effected  revolutions,  involving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  to  a greater  or  lefs  extent.  India,  Perfia,  China,  and  even  the  weftern  . 
countries  of  Afia,  nay  Europe  itfelf,  protected  as  it  has  been  by  it’s  arts  and  the 
divifion  of  it’s  lands,  have  more  than  once  felt  the  fcourge  of  overwhelming 
armies  defeending  from  the  mountains : and  what  has  happened  on  the  great 
frage  of  the  World  has  been  no  lefs  frequent  in  fmaller  circles.  The  mahrattas 
in  the  fouth  of  Afia,  the  wild  mountaineers  in  many  different  iflands,  and  here 
and  there  in  Europe  the  remains  of  the  ancient  brave  inhabitants  of  the  hilly 
countries,  have  made  various  incurfions  on  the  plains,  and,  when  they  could  not 
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be  conquerors,  have  become  robbers.  In  fhort,  the  great  mountainous  ridges- 
of  the  Earth  feem,  as  they  were  the  fird  habitation  of  the  human  race,  to  be 
the  grand  repofitories  of  the  indruments  of  it’s  revolutions  and  confervation. 
As  they  diftribute  water  to  the  Earth,  fo  alfo  diftribute  they  people : as  from 
them  fountains  arife,  fo  fprings  from  them  the  fpirit  of  bravery  and  freedom, 
when  the  gentler  plains  are  funk  beneath  the  yoke  of  laws,  arts,  and  vices.  The 
heights  of  Afia  are  even  now  the  rendezvous  of  people  for  the  moft  part  uncul- 
tivated : and  who  can  tell  what  parts  they  are  placed  there  to  overwhelm  and 
renovate  in  future  ages  ? 

Of  Africa  we  know  too  little,  to  form  a judgment  of  the  prefiure  and  pro- 
pulfion  of  it’s  people.  The  higher  countries,  as  appears  from  the  races  that 
inhabit  them,  were  certainly  peopled  from  Alias  and  Egypt  probably  obtained 
it’s  cultivation  from  the  fame  quarter*  not  from  the  higher  ridges  of  it’s  own 
firm  land.  It  has  been  overrun,  however,  by  the  ethiopians  j and  on  many 
of  it’s  coafts,  beyond  which  we  know  nothing  of  the  country,  we  hear  of  ir- 
ruptions of  the  favage  people  of  the  mountainous  parts.  The  gagas  or  jages 
are  famous  as  cannibals  in  the  drifted  fenfe  of  the  word  ; and  the  caffres,  and 
the  people  beyond  Monömotapa,  are  faid  not  to  be  inferiour  to  them  in  bar- 
barity. Indeed  here,  fimilarly  to  what  we  obferve  every  where  elfe,  the  pri- 
mitive favage  races  appear  to  inhabit  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  occupy 
the  wideft  fpace  of  the  interiour  country. 

However  old  or  recent  the  population  of  America  may  be,  Peru,  the  moft 
cultivated  date  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  is  feated  direftly  at  the  feet  of  the 
higheft  of  the  Cordilleras  ; but  only  at  their  feet,  in  the  pleafant  and  temperate 
vale  of  Quito.  The  wild  nations  ftretch  along  the  mountains  of  Chili  to  Pa- 
tagonia. The  other  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  interiour  part  of  the  country 
in  general,  are  little  known  to  us  s yet  enough  to  confirm  the  pofition,  that 
upon  and  amidft  the  mountains,  ancient  manners,  original  barbarifm,  and  free- 
dom, dwell.  Moft  of  thefe  people  are  yet  unconquered  by  the  fpaniards,  who 
are  themfelves  forced  to  give  them  the  appellation  of  los  bravos.  The  cold  re- 
gions of  North  America,  as  well  as  of  Afia,  are  to  be  confidered  as  a wide  range 
of  mountains,  both  with  refpeft  to  climate,  and  the  manners  of  their  inha- 
bitants. 

Thus  Nature  ftretched  the  rough  but  firm  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  man  and 
it’s  revolutions,  with  the  lines  of  mountains  Ihe  drew,  and  the. dreams  die  let 
flow  from  them.  How  people  here  and  there  broke  out,  and  dilcovered  farther 
land  j how  they  dretched  along  the  dreams,  and  erefted  huts,  villages,  and 
towns,  in  fruitful  places  j how  they  intrenched  themfelves  as  it  were  between 
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mountains  and  deferts,  a river,  perhaps,  in  the  midft,  and  called  the  fpot,  fepa- 
rated  by  nature  and  their  occupancy,  now  their  o%vn ; how  hence,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  place,  various  modes  of  life,  and  ultimately  kingdoms 
arofe,  till  at  length  men  reached  the  coaft,  and  from  the  generally  unfruitful 
fhorc  invaded  the  fea,  and  learned  to  procure  from  it  their  food ; belongs  as 
properly  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  hiftory  of  man,  as  to  thephyfical  hiftory 
of  the  Earth.  One  height  produced  nations  of  hunters,  thus  cherilhing  and 
rendering  neceffary  a favage  ftate  : another,  more  extended  and  mild,  afforded 
a field  to  the  fhepherd,  and  aflbeiated  with  him  inoffenfive  animals : a third 
made  agriculture  eafy  and  neceffary  : while  a fourth  led  to  fi firing,  to  naviga- 
tion, and  at  length  to  trade.  The  ftrudture  of  our  Earth,  in  it’s  natural  variety 
and  diverfity,  rendered  all  thefe  diftirtguifhing  periods  and  ftates  of  man  un- 
avoidable. Thus  in  many  parts  of  the  Earth  manners  and  cuftoms  have  re- 
mained unchanged  fome  thoufands  of  years  : in  others  they  have  altered,  com- 
monly from  external  caufes,  yet  always  according  to  the  land  from  which  the 
alteration  came,  and  to  that  in  which  it  happened,  and  on  which  it  operated. 
Seas,  mountains,  and  rivers,  are  the  moft  natural  boundaries  of  nations,  man- 
ners, languages,  and  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  the  land  : and,  even  in  the  greateft: 
revolutions  of  human  affairs,  they  have  been  the  directing  lines  or  limits  of  the 
lriflory  of  the  World.  Had  the  mountains  rifen,  had  the  rivers  flowed,  or  had 
the  coaft  trended  otherwife,  how  very  differently  wouid  mankind  have  been 
fcattered  over  this  tilting-place  of  Nature  ! 

I fhall  fay  but  few  words  refpedting  the  fhores  of  the  fea : they  form  a ftage 
as  ample,  as  the  afpeft  of  the  firm  land  is  great  and  diverfified.  What  has  ren  - 
dered Afia  fo  uniform  in  manners  and  prejudices,  and  peculiarly  the  firft  fchool 
of  nations,  and  the  place  where  they  were  formed  ? Firft,  and  chiefly,  it’s  being 
fuch  a great  extent  of  firm  land,  in  which  people  not  only  fpread  themfelves 
with  eafe,  but  remain  long,  and  ftill  connedted  with  each  other,  whether  they 
will  or  not.  North  and  fouth  Afia  are  feparated  by  great  mountains ; but  no 
fea  divides  their  ample  fpace  : the  Cafpian  alone  remains  at  the  foot  of  Caucafus, 
a remnant  of  the  primitive  ocean.  Here  tradition  eafily  found  it’s  way,  and 
might  be  ftrengthened  by  new  traditions  from  the  fame  or  other  regions.  Here 
every  thing  ftruck  a deep  root ; religion,  filial  reverence,  defpotifm  ! The  nearer 
we  are  to  Afia,  the  more  are  thefe,  as  ancient,  eternal  habits,  at  home ; and  not- 
withftanding  the  variations  between  different  countries,  they  are  fpread  over  the 
whole  of  the  fouth  of  Afia.  The  north,  which  is  feparated  from  this  by  lofty 
mountains,  as  by  a wall,  has  formed  it’s  many  nations  differently : yet  in  fpite 
of  all  the  varieties  between  the  feveral  people,  a like  degree  of  uniformity  per- 
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vades  the  whole.  Tatary,  the  moft  immenfe  region  of  the  Earth,  fwarms  with, 
nations  of  different  pedigree,  all  of  whom  are  nearly  at  the  fame  degree  of  cultir- 
vation  : for  no  fea  feparates  them  : they  all  wallow  on  one  great  north-inclining 
plain. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a difference  is  produced  by  the  Red  Sea,  fmall  as  it 
is  ? The  abyffmians  are  an  arabian  race,  the  egyptians  an  afiatic  people : yet 
quite  another  world  of  manners  and  cuftoms  appears  among  them.  The  like  is 
difplayed  in  the  lowermoft  corner  of  Afia.  What  a difference  does  the  narrow 
gulf  of  Baffora  make  between  the  perfians  and  arabs ! Flow  diftinft  are  the 
malays  from  the  people  of  Cambodia,  from  whom  they  are  feparated  by  the 
little  gulf  of  Siam  ! The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  evidently  differ 
little,  for  they  are  feparated  by  no  fee  or  gulf,  and  probably  by  deferts  alone.. 
Flence,  too,  foreign  nations  have  been  able  to  make  lefs  impreffion  on  it  ; and  ta 
us,  W'ho  have  wormed  ourfelves  into  almoft  every  hole,  this  vaft  quarter  of  the 
Globe  is  little  better  than  unknown ; merely  becaufe  it  is  no  where  deeply  in- 
dented by  the  fea,  and  fpreads  itfelf  as  an  inacccffible  gold-country  in  one  broad 
patch. 

America  is  fo  full  of  little  nations,  probably,  becaufe  it  is  fo  broken  and  inter- 
fered, north  and  fouth,  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains.  From  it’s  fituation, 
ajfo,  it  is  externally  of  all  lands  the  moft  acceflible,  as  it  confifts  of  two  penin- 
fulas,  connected  only  by  a narrow  ifthmus,  where  a deep  bay  forms  an  archipe- 
lago of  iffands.  Thus  it  is  all  coaft.as  it  were;  and  hence  the  pofleffion of  al— 
moft  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  war'the  apple  of  contention. . 
This  fituation  was  favourable  for  us  european  plunderers : while  it’s  internals 
divifions  were  unfavourable  for  the  improvement  of  it’s  ancient  inhabitants*. 
They  dwelt  too  much  feparated  from  one  another  by  lakes  and  rivers,  abrupt i 
heights  and  precipices,  for  the  culture  of  one  region,  or  the  old  word  of  the  tra- 
dition of  their  fathers,  to  eflablifh  and  extend  itfelf  as  in  the  widefpread  Afia. 

Why  is  Europe  diftinguiflied  by  the  variety  of  it’s  nations,  it’s  multifarious 
manners  and  arts,  but  Hill  more  by  the  influence  it  has  had  on  all  parts  of  the 
World?  I know  well  there  is  a combination  of  caufes,  that  we  cannot  here, 
trace  feparately : but  phyfically  it  is  inconteflible,  that  it’s  interfered,  multi- 
form land  has  been  one  occafional  and  contributive  caufe.  As  the  people  of  Afia 
migrated  hither  by  various  ways,  and  at  various  times,  what  bays  and  gulfs,  what 
numerous  rivers  flowing  in  different  courfes,  and  what  alterations  of  little  rows 
of  mountains,  found  they  not  here  ! They  might  be  together,  yet  feparate;. 
aft  upon  one  another,  and  again  live  in  peace  : thus  this  fmall  inultifidous  part 
of  the  World  was  in  miniature  the  market  place,  the  throng,  of  all  the  people 
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upon  Earth.  The  Mediterranean  alone  has  fo  much  influenced  the  charadter 
of  all  Europe,  that  we  may  almoft  call  it  the  medium  and  propagator  of  all  the 
cultivation  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  age.  The  Baltic  comes  greatly  behind 
it,  as  it  lies  far  more  to  the  north,  between  ruder  nations  and  lefs  fruitful  lands, 
as  a by-lane  of  the  mart  of  the  E£rth  : yet  it  is  the  eye  of  all  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. But  for  it,  moft  of  the  adjacent  lands  would  be  barbarous,  cold,  and  un- 
inhabitable. The  like  effedt  has  the  gap  between  Spain  and  France,  the  chan- 
nel between  France  and  England,  the  figures  of  Britain,  Italy,  and  ancient 
Greece.  Change  the  outlines  of  thefe  countries,  here  take  away  a ftrait,  there 
block  up  a channel ; the  formation  and  devaftation  of  the  World,  the  fate  of 
whole  regions  and  people,  would  proceed  for  centuries  in  a different  courfe. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  afked,  why,  befide  our  four  quarters  of  the  Globe,  there  is 
not  a fifth,  in  that  vail  ocean,  in  which  one  had  long  been  confidently  prefumed 
to  exift;  the  anfwer  is  pretty  well  determined  by  fadls : in  that  deep  tea  there 
is  no  primitive  mountain  high  enough  to  create  an  extenfive  firm  land.  The 
afiatic  mountains  terminate  in  Ceylon  with  Adam’s-Peak,  and  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  with  the  ridges  from  Malacca  and  Siam  ; as  do  the  african  at  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope,  and  the  american  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Thence  the  granite, 
the  fundamental  pillar  of  the  firm  land,  declines  into  the  deep,  and  never  more-, 
appears  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  high  ridges.  Throughout  the  great  ex- 
tent of  New  Holland  there  is  not  a tingle  chain  of  mountains  of  the  firft  order. 
The  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  reft  of  the  fcattered  iflands,  are  all  of 
the  volcanic  kind  only ; and  many  of  them  have  ftill  volcanoes.  The  ful- 
phurous  pyrites  may  here  have  performed  it’s  part,  and  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  fpice-gardens  of  the  World,  which  it’s  fubterranean  heat  probably 
continues  to  render  Nature’s  hothoufe.  The  coral  infedts  alfo  do  what  they 
can*,  and  produce,  perhaps  in  fome  thoufands  of  years,  the  little  ifles,  that 
appear  as  points  in  the  ocean  : but  the  powers  of  this  fouthern  region  extend 
no  farther.  Nature  has  defigned  this  vaft  fpace  for  a great  abyfs  of  water  : . 
which  was  eflentially  requifite  to  the  habitable  land.  If  once  the  phyfical  law 
of  the  formation  of  the.  primitive  mountains  of  our  Earth  were  difcovered,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  form  of  our  land,  we  fhould  perceive  the  reafon,  why  the 
fouth  pole  could  have  no  fuch  mountains,  and  confequently  no  fifth  quarter  of 
the  Globe.  Even  were  there  one ; muft  it  not,  from  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
our  atmofphere,  remain  uninhabitable ; and  be,  like  the  Sandwich  Iflands  and 
ftioals  of  ice,  the  hereditary  domain  of  feals  and  penguins  ? 

* See  Forfter’s  Obfervations,  Bemerkungen,  'd’c.,  p.  126  and  following. 
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Thirdly,  fince  we  are  here  contemplating  the  Earth  as  a theatre  of  the 
hiftory  of  man,  it  is  evidently  far  better,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  Cre- 
ator ihould  have  eftablilhed  lbme  yet  undifeovered  law  for  the  formation  of 
mountains,  than  to  have  made  it  dependent  on  the  rotator}’  motion  of  the  Earth. 
Had  the  equator,  and  the  greater  velocity  of  the  Earth  underneath  it,  given  oc- 
cafion  to  the  origin  of  mountains ; the  firm  land  would  have  ftretched  along  it 
in  it’s  extremeft  breadth,  and  occupied  the  torrid  zone,  which  the  fea  now  in 
great  meafure  cools.  This  too  would  have  been  the  central  point  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  diredtly  in  the  region  moft  debilitating  both  to  the  mental  and 
corporal  faculties ; if  indeed  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things  in  general  on  the 
Earth  could  have  found  place.  Beneath  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  Sun,  the  moft 
violent  explofions  of  eledtric  matter,  the  winds,  and  all  the  jarring  viciflitudes 
of  weather,  would  have  driven  men  from  the  place  of  their  birth  and  education, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  towards  the  cold  fouthern  zone,  clofe  bordering  on 
the  fervid  region  of  the  Earth,  or  towards  the  gelid  north.  But  the  father  of 
the  World  chofe  a more  favourable  fpot  for  our  origin.  He  placed  the  chief 
trunk  of  the  mountains  of  the  old  world  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  moft 
cultivated  nations  dwell  at  it’s  foot.  Here  he  gave  mankind  a milder  climate, 
and  with  it  a gentler  nature,  and.  a more  variegated  place  of  education  : thence 
he  let  them  wander  by  degrees,  {Lengthened  and  well  inftrudted,  into  hotter  and 
colder  regions.  There  the  primitive  races  could  at  firft  liv£  in  peacej  then  gra- 
dually draw  off  along  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  become  inured  to  ruder 
climates.  Each  cultivated  it’s  little  circle,  and  enjoyed  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
univerfe.  Neither  fortune  nor  misfortune  fpread  itfelf  fo  irrefiftibly  wide,  as  if 
a probably  higher  chain  of  mountains  under  the  equator  had  commanded  the 
whole  northern  and  fouthern  world.  Thus  the  Creator  of  the  World  has  ever 
ordained  things  better  than  we  could  have  directed ; and  the  irregular  form  of 
our  Earth  lias  effected  an  end,  that  greater  regularity  could  never  have  accom- 
plifhed. 
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.CHAPTER  VII. 

The  direction  of  the  mountains  renders  our  two  hemifpheres  a theatre  of  the 
mofl  fingular  variety  and  change. 

Here  alfo  I continue  to  purfue  the  afpedl  of  the  general  map  of  the  World, 
In  Afia  the  mountains  ftretch  along  the  greatefh  breadth  of  the  land,  and  their 
root  is  nearly  in  it’s  middle : who  would  fuppofe,  that  in  the  oppofite  hemi- 
fphere  they  would  ftretch  juft  in  a contrary  direction  through  the  greateft 
length  ? Yet  fo  it  is.  This  alone  renders  the  two  divilions  of  the  World  totally 
different.  The  high  land  of  Siberia,  not  only  expofed  to  the  cold  north  and 
north-eaft  winds,  but  cut  off  from  the  warming  fouth  by  the  primitive  moun- 
tains covered  with  eternal  fnow,  muft  be  as  piercingly  cold,  even  in  many  of  it’s 
fouthem  parts,  particularly  when  the  faline  nature  of  it’s  foil  in  feveral  places  is 
confidered,  as  we  know  from  defcription  it  is ; except  where  other  rows  of  thefe 
mountains  could  (belter  it  from  the  fharper  winds,  and  form  more  temperate 
vales.  But  what  beautiful  regions  extend  themfelves  immediately  beneath  thefe 
mountains,  m the  midft  of  Afia  ! Thefe  walls  protect  them  from  the  benumb- 
ing winds  of  the  north,  and  leave  them  only  the  cooling  breeze.  On  this  ac- 
count Nature  changed  the  courfe  of  the  mountains  to  the  fouth,  and  let  them 
run  longitudinally  through  both  the  peninfulas  of  Hinduftan,  Malacca,  Cey- 
lon, &c.  By  giving  the  two  fides  of  this  country  oppofite  feafons,  and  regular 
alternations,  (lie  rendered  them  the  fineft  diftrifts  on  the  Earth.  With  the 
chains  of  mountains  in  the  interiour  part  of  Africa  we  are  little  acquainted  ; 
yet  we  know,  that  they  interfedt  this  quarter  of  the  Globe  alfo  both  in  it’s 
length  and  in  it’s  breadth,  and  probably  contribute  much  to  cool  it’s  middle. 

In  America  again  what  difference  ! Northward  the  cold  north  and  north-weft 
winds  blow  a long  way  down  the  land,  their  courfe  unbroken  by  a fingle  moun- 
tain. They  come  from  the  wide  regions  of  ice,  which  have  hitherto  oppofed 
every  attempt  to  traverfe  them,  and  which  may  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
ftill  unknown  ice-nook  of  the  World.  Thence  they  ftretch  over  extenfive  traifts 
of  frozen  land,  till  the  climate  begins  to  grow  temperate  under  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains : ftill  however  with  fuch  fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from 
heat  to  cold,  as  in  no  other  country]  probably  becaufe  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  northern  peninfula  there  is  no  firm  connected  wall  of  mountains,  to 
fend  off  winds  and  ftorms,  and  limit  their  dominion.  In  South  America  on  the 
§ othejr 
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.other  hand  the  winds  blow  from  the  ice  of  the  fouth  pole,  and  find,  inftead  of 
.a  fcreen  to  break  their  force,  a chain  of  mountains  to  guide  them  from  fouth  to 
north.  The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  regions,  pleafant  as  they  naturally  are, 
.mud  often  fink  into  laflitude  from  the  heat  and  wet  produced  by  the  two  op- 
pofing  powers,  did  not  the  gentle  breeze  from  the  mountains  or  the  fea  cool  and 
ref'refh  the  land. 

If  now  we  contemplate  the  deep  elevation  of  the  land,  and  it’s  uniform  moun- 
tainous ridge,  the  difference  between  the  two  hemifpheres  will  be  dill  more 
driking  and  perfpicuous.  The  Cordilleras  are  the  loftied  mountains  in  the 
world  : the  Alps  of  Switzerland  are  little  more  than  half  their  height.  At 
their  feet  the  Sierras,  themfelves  high  mountains  compared  with  the  furface  of 
the  fea  or  the  deep  abyls  of  the  vales  *,  extend  in  long  rows.  Merely  to  tra- 
verfe  them  occafions  fymptoms  of  naufea  and  fudden  prodration  of  drength  In 
men  and  beads,  unknown  in  the  highed  mountains  of  the  old  world.  At  the 
feet  of  thefe  the  country  properly  begins : and  this  in  mod  places  how  level, 
how  abruptly  parting  from  the  mountains*!  At  the  eadern  foot  of  the  Cordil- 
leras extends  the  great  plain  of  the  River  of  Amazons,  fingle  in  it’s  kind  ; as 
the  peruvian  chains  of  mountains,  which  likewife  remain  unfellowed.  dhat 
river,  which  at  length  increafes  to  a fea,  has  not  an  inclination  of  two-fifths  of 
an  inch  in  the  courfe  of  a thoufand  feet ; and  a man  may  travel  over  a fpace 
equal  to  the  greated  breadth  of  Germany,  without  being  advanced  a fingle  foot 
aibove  the  level  of  the  fea  -f.  The  mountains  of  Maldonado,  on  the  River  of 
plate,  are  of  no  importance  compared  with  the  Cordilleras-,  to  that  the  whole 
eadern  part  of  South  America  is  to  be  confidered  as  a vad  plain,  which  for 
thoufands  of  years  mud  have  been  expofed  to  inundations,  moraffes,  and  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  lowed  lands,  and  is  dill  in  fome  meafure  liable  to  them. 
Here  too  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  dand  fide  by  fide,  the  wilded  heights  with 
the  profounded  depths  of  which  any  country  on  Earth  is  capable.  In  the 
fouthern  part  of  North  America  it  is  precifely  the  fame.  Louifiana  is  as  low  as 
the  fea  that  leads  to  it ; and  this  low  fiat  extends  far  into  the  country.  The 
great  lakes,  the  dupendous  catarads,  the  piercing  cold,  of  Canada  and  other 
places,  evince,  that  the  northern  regions  mud  be  high ; and  that  here  alfo  ex- 
tremes meet,  though  in  an  inferiour  degree.  What  effeds  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  have  on  plants,  animals,  and  men,  the  fequel  will  fliow. 

* See  Ulloa’s  Nachrichten  non  Amerika , ‘ Ac-  f See  L elite’s  Be/chreihung  des  Portugießfchen 
count  of  America,’  Leipfic,  1780,  with  J.  G.  Amerika,  ‘ Defcription  of  Portuguefe  America/ 
Schneider’s  valuable  additions,  which  greatly  by  Cudena,  Brunfwic,  1780  j p.79,80. 
{ahance  the  worth  of  the  book. 
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On  our  hemifphere,  where  fhe  intended  to  prepare  the  firft  abode  of  men 
and  animals,  Nature  went  otherwife  to  work.  She  extended  the  mountains 
one  after  another  in  length  and  breadth,  and  fpread  them  out  into  various 
branches,  fo  that  all  the  three  quarters  of  the  Globe  might  be  connected,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  difference  between  regions  and  countries,  the  tranfition 
from  one  to  another  might  be  gentle.  No  region  here  could  remain  inundated 
for  ages : here  thofe  fwarms  of  infeds,  amphibia,  reptiles,  and  the  reft  of  the 
fpawn  of  the  waters,  that  peopled  America,  were  incapable  of  being  formed.  The 
wafte  of  Kobi  alone  excepted,  for  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  we  yet  know 
nothing,  no  fuch  wide  expanded  defert  heights  penetrate  the  clouds,  to  pro- 
duce and  nourifh  monfters  in  their  caverns.  Here,  from  a drier,  milder  com- 
pounded region,  the  eledric  Sun  could  elicit  finer  aromatics,  more  lenient  food, 
and  a more  perfect  organization  both  in  man,  and  in  all  other  animals. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  had  we  a map  of  mountains,  or  a mountain 
atlas,  in  which  thefe  piilars  of  the  Earth  were  laid  down,  and  depicted  with 
every  circumftance,  that  the  hiftory  of  man  requires.  The  diredion  and  al- 
titude of  the  mountains  of  many  regions  are  pretty  accurately  determined  : the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  ftate  of  the  ground  on  the 
furface,  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  directions  of  the  winds,  the  variation  of  the 
compafs,  and  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  have  been  obferved  in  others ; and 
fome  of  thefe  have  already  been  noted  on  particular  charts.  If  feveral  of  thefe 
remarks,  now  lying  difperfed  in  books  of  travels  and  other  publications,  were 
carefully  collected,  and  transferred  to  a map ; what  a beautiful  and  inftruCtive 
p hyfical  geography  of  the  Earth  would  the  inquirer  into  the  hiftory  and  natural 
philofophy  of  man  have  before  him  at  one  view  ! the  molt  precious  fupple- 
ment  to  the  valuable  works  of  Varenius,  Lulof,  and  Bergmann.  But  here  we 
are  yet  only  at  the  threfhold  : the  rich  harveft  of  information  gathered  in  par- 
ticular places  by  Ferber,  Pallas,  Sauflure,  Soulavie,  and  others,  will  at  fome  fu- 
ture period  probably  be  reduced  to  certainty  and  form,  through  the  means  of 
the  peruvian  mountains,  perhaps  the  molt  interefting  trad  in  the  World  in  re- 
gard to  the  higher  branches  of  natural  hiftory. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ow  Earth  is  a grand  tnanufaffory,  for  the  organization  of  very  different  beings. 

T T OWEVER  chaotic  and  fragmentary  ever}'-  thing  within  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth  appears  to  us,  from  our  inability  to  contemplate  the  original  cpn- 
ftrudtion  of  the  whole ; yet  we  perceive,  even  in  what  we  fuppofe  the  fmalleft 
and  moft  unfinifhed  things,  a truly  fixed  being , a form  and  faßiion  dependent  on 
eternal  laws,  which  no  will  of  man  can  alter.  Thefe  laws  and  forms  we  ob- 
ferve  : but  their  intrinlic  powers  we  know  not  and  what  we  exprefs  by  certain 
general  terms,  as  cohefion,  extenfion,  affinity,  and  gravitation,  for  inftance,  con- 
vey to  us  ideas  of  extrinfic  relations  only,  without  carrying  us  one  ftep  nearer 
the  internal  eflence  of  things. 

But  what  every  kind  of  earth  and  Hone  poffeffes,  is  certainly  a general  law  of 
all  the  creatures  of  our  Earth  : conformation,  determinate  figure , diftinft  exifience. 
From  no  being  can  thefe  be  taken  ; fince  on  thefe  all  it’s  properties  and  opera- 
tions depend.  The  immeafurable  chain  defeends  from  the  creator  down  to  the 
germe  of  a grain  of  fand  ; for  even  this  has  it’s  determinate  figure,  in  which  it 
often  approaches  the  moft  beautiful  cryftallizations.  The  moft  complicated 
beings  alfo  follow  the  fame  law  in  their  parts : but  while  fo  many  different 
powers  operate  in  them,  ultimately  to  compofe  a whole,  fo  that  with  the  moft 
various  component  parts  a general  unity  may  prevail ; tranutions,  intermixtures, 
and  numeroufly  diverging  forms  muft  occur. 

As  foon  as  granite,  the  nucleus  of  our  Earth,  exifted,  there  was  alfo  light, 
which  in  the  thick  vapours  of  our  chaos  afted  perhaps  as  fire ; there  was  a more 
denfe  and  powerful  air,  than  that  we  now  enjoy,  a more  compound  and  pon- 
derous water,  to  operate  upon  it.  Penetrating  acid  diffolved  it,  and  transformed 
it  into  ftones  of  other  kinds : perhaps  the  immenfe  fands  of  our  Earth  are  but  the 
2 alhes 
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afhes  of  this  mouldered  fubftance.  The  inflammable  matter  of  the  air  probably- 
converted  filex  into  calcareous  earth,  and  in  this  the  firfl:  living  creatures  of  the 
lea,  lhellfifh,  were  formed  : for  throughout  all  nature  the  materials  appear  be- 
fore the  organized  animated  ffru<£ture.  A (till  more  powerful  and  pure  adtion. 
of  fire  and  of  cold  was  requifite  to  cryftallization,  which  inclines  not  to  the 
fhclly  form,  exhibited  by  filex  in  it’s  fradtures,  but  to  geometrical  angles. 
Thefe  too  vary  according  to  the  component  parts  of  each  individual,  till  they 
approach  the  femimetals,  metals,  and  ultimately  the  germes  of  plants.  Che- 
miftry,  fo  zealoufly  purfued  of  late  years,  opens  to  the  philofopher  a fecond 
abundant  creation,  in  the  fub terraneous  realms  of  Nature : and  thefe  perhaps 
contain  not  merely  the  materials,  but  the  fundamental  principles,  and  the  key, 
of  every'  thing  formed  above  the  earth.  Every  where  we  perceive,  that  Nature 
mud  deftroy,  fince  flie  reconftrudts ; that  flie  muff  feparate,  fince  ilie  recom- 
bines. From  fimple  laws,  as  from  ruder  forms,  flie  proceeds  to  the  more  com- 
plex, artful,  and  delicate : and  had  we  a lenfe,  enabling  us  to  perceive  the  pri- 
mitive forms  and  firfl  germes  of  things,  perhaps  we  fliould  difcover  in  the 
fmalleft  point  the  progrefs  of  all  creation. 

Confiderations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe  : let  us 
contemplate  therefore  fingly  the  combination,  which  adapted  our  Earth  to  the 
organization  of  our  plants,  and  alfo  of  animals  and  man.  Had  other  metals 
been  diftributed  over  it,  as  iron  now  is,  which  we  meet  with  every  where,  even 
in  water,  earths,  plants,  animals,  and  men ; had  petroleum,  had  fulphur,  been 
fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  Globe  in  iuch  quantity  as  we  now  perceive  fand, 
clay,  and  fertile  mould  ; how  different  muff  have  been  the  creatures  that  dwelt 
on  it  ! creatures  in  which  a more  acrimonious  temperament  would  have  pre- 
vailed. Inftead  of  this  the  father  of  the  World  has  made  the  conflituent  parts 
of  the  vegetables,  that  afford  us  nutriment,  of  milder  falts  and  oils.  From  the 
loole  fand,  tenacious  clay,  and  mofly  peat,  thefe  are  gradually  prepared : nay 
the  rugged  iron  ore,  and  hard  rock,  muff,  gradually  adapt  themfelves  to  thefe; 
mouldering  in  length  of  time,  and  making  room  for  unfucculent  trees,  or  at 
Ieaft  for  faplefs  mofs ; iron  being  not  Only  the  wkolfomeft  of  metals,  but  the 
moll  eafily  convertible  to  the  purpofes  of  vegetation  and  nutriment.  Air  and 
•dew,  rain  and  fnow,  water  and  wind,  naturally  mahure  the  earth : the  alcaline 
calces  mixed  with  it  artificially  promote  it’s  fertility ; and  to  thefe  the  death  of 
plants  and  animals  chiefly  contributes.  Salutary  parent  ! how  economical  and 
reftorative  thy  round  J AH  death  is  new  life  : putrefeent  corruption  itfelf  pre- 
pares health  and  frefh  powers. 
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It  is  an  old  complaint,  that  man,  inftead  of  cultivating  the  furface  of  the 
Earth,  has  dived  into  it’s  bowels,  and,  to  the  deftruftion  of  his  health  and  peace, 
has  fought  there,  amid  peftiferous  vapours,  the  metals  that  fubferve  his  pride 
and  vanity,  his  avarice  and  ambition.  That  much  of  this  is  true,  the  effedls 
thefe  have  produced  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  fufficiently  prove  ; as  do  ftiil  more 
the  pallid  apparitions,  that,  like,  incarcerated  mummies,  dig  in  thefe  realms  of 
Pluto.  Why  is  the  air  in  thefe  fo  different,  that,  while  it  nourilhes  metals,  it  is 
deadly  to  animals  and  man  ? why  did  not  the  creator  pave  the  Earth  with  gold 
and  jewels,  inftead  of  making  it  a law  to  all  it’s  creatures,  dead  or  living,  to  en- 
rich themfelves  from  fertile  mould  ? Undoubtedly  becaufe  we  caijnot  eat  gold  ; 
and  becaufe  the  fmalleft  edible  plant  is  not  only  more  ufeful  to  us,  but  more 
perfectly  organized,  and  nobler  in  it’s  kind,  than  the  moft  coftly  gem,  whether 
we  call  it  amethyft  or  fapphire,  emerald  or  diamond. 

Yet  let  us  not  carry  this  point  too  far.  Among  the  various  periods  of  human 

nature,  which  it’s  creator  forefaw,  and  whflch,  from  the  ftrudure  of  our  Earth, 

* 

he  appears  to  have  promoted,  are  included  thofe  ftates,  in  which  titan  fhouid  learn 
to  dig  into  it’s  bowels,  and  fly  over  it’s  furface.  Thus  the  creator  placed  various 
metals  in  their  pure  ftate  almoft  before  man’s  eyes : thus  the  rivers  were  deftined 
towalh  the  foil  from  the  earth,  and  thow  him  it’s  treafures.-  Even  the  moft 
lavage  nations  have  difeovered  the  utility  of  copper ; and  the  ufe  of  iron,  which 
with  it’s  magnetic  power  feems  to  govern  the  whole  Globe,  has  almoft  alone  ex- 
alted our  fpecies  from  one  ftep  of  cultivation  to  another.  If  man  be  to  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  his  habitation,  he  muft  learn  to  know  it : and  his  governor  has 
appointed  him  fufiiciently  narrow  limits,  in  which  to  inveftigate,  dilpofe,  falhion, 
and  alter  it. 

Still  it  is  true,  that  we  are  principally  deftined  to  creep  as  worms  on  the  fur- 
face of  our  Earth,  on  it  to  improve  ourfelves,  and  fpend  our  fliort  lives.  How- 
ever great  man  may  be  deemed,  we  perceive  his  littlenefs  in  the  domains  of  Na- 
ture, from  the  thin  ftratum  of  fruitful  mould,  which  alone  is  properly  his  territory. 
A few  feet  deeper  he  digs  up  things,  on  which  nothing  grows,  and  that  require  years 
and  ages,  to  produce  only  meagre  grafs.  Still  deeper,  he  often  finds  again,  where  he 
did  not  feek  it,  his  fruitful  foil,  once  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  but  which  chang- 
ing Nature  fpared  not  in  her  progreflive  periods-  Mufcles  and  fnails  lie  on 
mountains ; aquatic  and  land  animals  are  found  petrified  in  ftones ; and  foflil 
wood,  and  impreflions  of  flowers,  are  often  difeovered  near  fifteen  hundred  feet 
deep.  Poor  mortal ! thou  wandereft  not  on  the  furface  of  thy  Earth,  but  on  a 
covering  of  thy  houfe,  which  muft  have  experienced  many  deluges,  ere  it  could 

become 
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become  what  it  is.  There  grow  for  thee  a little  grafs,  a few  trees 3 the  parent 
of  which  has  furrounded  thee  likewife  with  cafualties,  and  on  which  thou  liveft 
the  worm  of  a day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

'The  vegetable  kingdom  of  our  Earth  confidered  with  refpsEi  to  the  hiftory  of  man . 

The  vegetable  kingdom  has  a higher  fpeciesof  organization  than  any  mineral 
production,  and  fo  ample  an  extent,  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  lofes  itfelf  in 
this,  on  the  other  it  approaches  the  ajiimal  kingdom.  Plants  have  a fort  of  life, 
and  fuccefiion  of  ages  3 they  have  fexes  and  generative  powers  3 they  are  born 
and  die.  The  finface  of  the  earth  was  adapted  to  them,  before  it  was  fit  for 
man  or  animals : every  where  they  preffed  before  thefe,  and  in  the  fhape  of 
grafs,  of  mofs,  or  of  mucor,  covered  the  bare  rock,  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
any  living  creature.  Where  a fingle  grain  of  light  earth  could  receive  a feed, 
and  a ray  of  the  Sun  wrarm  it,  a plant  fprung  up,  to  die  a prolific  death,  as  it’s 
dull  would  conftitute  a better  matrix  for  other  plants,.  Thus  were  the  rocks 
covered  with  herbs  and  flowers : thus  in  time  morafles  became  wilds  of  plants 
and  fhrubs.  The  putrefa&ion  of  the  native  vegetable  creation  is  Nature’s  in- 
ceffantly  operating  hot-t^ed  of  organization,  and  the  farther  culture  of  the 
Earth. 

It  is  obvious,  that  human  life,  as  far  as  it  is  vegetation,  has  the  fate  of  plants. 
As  thefe,  fo  man  and  animals  are  produced  from  feed  5 which  too,  like  the 
germe  of  a future  tree,  requires  a matrix.  Plantlike  it’s  firft  form  is  deve- 
loped in  the  womb:,  and,  out  of  it,. does  not  the  ftruCture  of  our  fibres,  in  their 
firft  buds  and  powers,  nearly  referable  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  fenfitive  plant  ? 
Our  ages  too  are  the  ages  of  a plant : we  fpring  up,  grow,  bloom,  wither,  and 
die.  We  are  called  forth  without  our  confent : no  one  is  afked  of  what  fex  he 
will  be  3 from  what  parents  he  will  defcend  3 on  what  {pot  he  will  be  born  to 
poverty  or  wealth  3 or  by  what  internal  or  external  caule  he  will  at  laft  be 
brought  to  his  end.  In  all  thefe  man  mull  obey  fuperiour  laws,  over  which 
he  has  as  little  power  as  a plant  3.  nay,  which  his  ftrongeft  propenfities  follow 
almoft  againfl  his  will.  As  long  as  man  is  growing,  and  the  fap  rifes  in  him, 
how  fpacious  and  pleafant  feems  to  him  the  World  ! He  llretches  out  his 
branches,  and  fancies  his  head  will  reach  the  heavens.  Thus  Nature  entices  him 
forward  in  life  3 till  with  eager  powers,  and  unwearied  exertion,  he  has  acquired 
all  the  capacity  (lie  wifiied  to  call  forth  in  him,  on  that  field,  or  in  that  garden,. 
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in  which  he  had  been  planted  by  her  hand.  After  he  has  accomplifhed  her 
purpofe,  fhe  gradually  abandons  him.  In  the  bloom  of  fpring,  and  of  our 
youth,  with  what  riches  does  nature  every  where  abound  ! Man  believes  this 
world  of  flowers  will  produce  the  feeds  of  a new  creation.  Yet  a few  months, 
how  changed  the  fcene  ! Almoft  all  the  flowers  are  gone,  and  a few  unripe 
fruits  fucceed.  The  tree  labours  to  bring  thefe  to  maturity;  and  immediately 
the  leaves  fade.  He  fheds  his  withered  locks  on  the  beloved  children,  that  have 
left  him  : leaflefs  he  Hands : the  (form  robs  him  of  his  dried  branches : till  at 
length  he  falls  to  the  ground,  and  refigns  the  little  phlogiflon  he  contains  to 
the  foul  of  Nature. 

Is  it  otherwife  with  man,  confidered  as  a plant  ? What  vaft  hopes,  profpe&s, 
and  motives  of  aftion,  vividly  or  obfcurely  fill  his  youthful  mind  ! In  every 
thing  he  confides : and  while  he  confides  he  fucceeds : for  fuccefs  is  the  fpoule 
of  youth.  In  a few  years  all  around  him  is  changed  ; merely  becaufe  he  is  no 
longer  the  fame.  Leaft  of  all  has  he  performed  what  he  willed  : and  happy  is 
it  for  him,  if  he  be  not  now  defirous  to  perform  what  it  is  no  longer  time  to 
execute,  but  fuller  himfelf  to  grow  old  in  peace.  In  the  eye  of  a fuperiour 
being,  man’s  adions  upon  Earth  may  appear  juft  as  important,  certainly  at  leaft 
as  determinate  and  circumfcribed,  as  the  adions  and  enterprifes  of  a tree.. 
He  developcs  all  he  can  develope ; and  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  all,  that  it  is 
in  his  power  to  poflefs.  He  puts  forth  buds  and  germes,  produces  fruits,  and 
fows  young  trees : but  never  quits  he  the  place,  which  Nature  has  appointed 
him  to  occupy ; never  can  he  acquire  a Angle  power,  which  Nature  has  not 
planted  in  him. 

Particularly  humiliating  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  man,  that  in  the  fweet  im- 
pulfe  he  terms  love,  in  which  he  places  fo  much  fpontaneity,  he  obeys  the  laws 
of  Nature  almoft  as  blindly  as  a plant.  Even  the  thiftle,  man  obferves,  is  beau- 
ful  when  in  flower:  and  we  know,  that  in  plants  the  time  of  flowering  is  the 
feafon  of  love.  The  calyx  is  the  bed,  the  corolla  the  curtain  ; the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  are  the  organs  of  generation,  which  in  thefe  innocent  beings  Nature 
has  cxpofed  to  view',  and  adorned  with  all  fplendour.  The  flowercup  of  love 
flie  has  made  like  the  bridal  bed  of  Solomon,  and  a cup  of  pleafure  even  for 
other  creatures.  Why  did  fhe  all  this  ? and  why  interwove  fine  alfo  in  the  band 
of  human  love  the  moft  pleafing  charms,  that  graced  her  own  cellus  ? That  her 
great  end  might  be  accomplifhed ; not  the  little  purpofe  of  the  fenfual  crea- 
ture alone,  which  fhe  fo  elegantly  adorned:  this  end  is  the  -propagation,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fpecies. 

Nature  employs  germes,  fhe  employs  an  infinite  number  of  germes,  becaufe  in 

her 
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her  grand  progrefs  Are  promotes  a thoufand  ends  at  once.  She  muft  alfo  calculate 
uponfome  lofs ; as-  every  thing  is  crowded,  and  nothing  finds  room  completely 
to  develope  itfelf.  But  that,  amid  this  apparent  prodigality,  the  eflential,  and 
the  firft,  frefh  powers  of  life,  with  which  the  muft  neceflarily  prevent  all  acci- 
dents in  the  courfe  of  beings  fo  thronged,  might  never  fail ; (lie  made  the  fea- 
fon  of  youth  the  feafon  of  love,  and  kindled  her  torch  with  the  moft  fubtile 
and  aftive  fire  between  Earth  and  Heaven.  Unknown  inclinations  awake,  of 

which  childhood  was  wholly  infenfible.  The  eye  of  the  youth  becomes  ani- 
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mated,  his  voice  changes,  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  glow's : two  creatures  figh  for 
each  other,  and  know  not  for  what  they  figh  : they  languifh  to  become  one, 
which  dividing  Nature  has  denied;  and  fwimon  afea  of  deception.  Sweetly  de- 
ceived creatures,  enjoy  your  moments : yet  know,  ye  accomplifh  not  your  own 
little  dreams,  but,  pleafingly  compelled,  the  grand  purpofe  of  Nature.  In  the 
firft  pair  of  a fpecies  fhe  would  plant  all,  generation  upon  generation : fhe  chofe 
therefore  the  fprouting  germes  from  the  moft  fpirited  moments  of  life,  thofe  of 
mutual  delight : and  while  ftealing  from  a living  being  fomething  of  his  exift- 
ence,  file  would  at  leaft  fteal  it  from  him  in  the  gentleft  manner.  As  foon  as 
flie  has  fecured  the  fpecies,  the  fuffers  the  individual  gradually  to  decay.  Scarcely 
is  the  feafon  of  love  over,  when  the  flag  lofes  his  proud  antlers ; the  bird,  it’s 
fong,  and  much  of  it’s  beauty;  the  fifh,  it’s  delicate  flavour;  and  the  plant,  it’s 
moft  beautiful  colours.  The  butterfly  lofes  it’s  wings,  and  it’s  breath  departs ; 
while  alone,  and  undebilitated,  it  might  live  half  the  year.  So  long  as  the 
young  plant  produces  no  flower,  it  can  refill:  the  winter’s  cold  : but  that  which 
bears  too  foon,  fooneft  decays.  The  american  aloe  frequently  lives  a hundred 
years:  but  when  once  it  has  bloflomed,  no  procefs,  no  arc  can  prevent  the  fu- 
perb  ftalk  from  decaying  the  next  year.  In  five  and  thirty  years  the  great  fan 
palm  grows  to  the  height  of  feventy  feet ; it  then  grows  thirty  feet  higher  in 
the  {pace  of  four  months ; when  it  blofloms,  produces  fruit,  and  the  fame  year 
it  dies.  This  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  evolution  of  beings  one  out  of  an- 
other : the  ftream  flows  on,  though  one  wave  is  loft  in  the  wave  that  fucceeds. 

In  the  diflemination  and  degeneration  of  plants  there  is  a fimilitude  obferv- 
able,  that  will  apply  to  beings  pf  a fuperiour  order,  and  prepares  us  for  the  views 
and  laws  of  Nature.  Each  plant  requires  it’s  proper  climate ; to  which  apper- 
tains not  merely  the  conftitution  of  the  land  and  foil,  but  alfo  the  elevation  of 
the  country,  the  quality  of  the  air  and  water,  and  the  degree  of  temperature. 
Under  the  earth  all  things  lie  mingled  together : and  though  every  fpecies  of  ftone,. 
cryftal,  or  metal,  derives  it’s  qualities  from  the  land  in  which  it  grows,  and 
hence  the  moft  ftriking  varieties  occur;  we  have  by  no  means  attained  that  ge- 
neral' 
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r.e*al  geographical  view  of  thefe  realms  of  Pluto,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
their  principles  of  arrangement,  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  beautiful  do- 
mains of  Flora.  The  Pkilofophy  of  Botany  *,  which  arranges  plants  according  to 
the  elevation  and  quality  of  the  land,  air,  water,  and  temperature,  is  an  obvious 
guide  to  a fimilar  philofophy  in  the  arrangement  of  animals  and  men. 

All  plants  grow  wild  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  World.  Thofe,  which  we 
cultivate  with  art,  fpring  from  the  free  lap  of  Nature,  and  arrive  at  much  greater 
perfe&ion,  in  their  proper  climes.  With  animals,  and  with  man,  it  is  the  fame : 
for  every  race  of  men,  in  it’s  proper  region,  is  organized  in  the  manner  moll  na- 
tural to  it.  Every  foil,  every  fort  of  mountains,  every  fimilar  region  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  as  well  as  a like  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  nourishes  it’s  own  plants. 
On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  rocks  of  Lapland,  notwithftanding  their  dif- 

tance,  the  fame,  or  fimilar,  vegetables  grow.  North  America  and  the  expanded 

* 

heights  of  Tatary  produce  the  fame  offspring.  On  thofe  elevated  places, 
where  plants  are  rudely  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  the  fummer  is  of  fhort  du- 
ration, they  remain  fmall  in  ftature  indeed ; but  then  they  abound  with  feeds 
innumerable  : when  tranfplanted  into  gardens,  they  grow  higher,  and  put  forth 
larger  leaves,  while  they  bear  lefs  fruit.  Every  one  muft  perceive  the  vifible 
fimilarity  to  animals  and  men.  All  plants  love  the  open  air : in  hothoufes 
they  feek  the  region  of  light,  even  if  they  .be  obliged  to  creep  through  a hole 
to  it.  In  a confined  .heat  they  run  up  more  tall  and  fiender,  but  paler,  lefs 
fruitful,  and,  if  they  be  too  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  Sun,  their  leaves  droop. 
Has  not  a forced  and  tender  education  the  fame  cftedls  on  man  and  animals  ? 
Diverfity  of  region  and  air  produces  varieties  in  plants,  as  in  animals  and  man : 
and  the  more  they  gain  in  refped;  to  beauty,  form  of  the  leaf,  or  number  of 
flowers,  the  more  they  lofe  in  point  of  fertility.  Ts  it  otherwife  with  man  or 
animals,  if  we  confider  the  greater  flrength  of  their  multifarious  nature  ? Plants, 
that  in  warm  countries  attain  the  height  of  trees,  in  cold  ones  become  crippled 
dwarfs.  One  plant  is  calculated  for  the  fea,  another  for  moraffes,  a third  for 
rivers  or  lakes;  one  loves  fnow,  another  the  deluging  rains  of  the  torrid  zone: 
and  all  thefe  their  form  and  figure  indicate.  Does  not  this  prepare  us,  to  ex- 
pert fimilar  varieties  in  the  organic  flrudture  of  man,  fo  far  as  he  is  a plant  ? 


* The  Philofiphia  lotcnica  of  Linne  is  a 
claflical  pattern  for  other  fciences.  Had  we  a 
Pbilofopbia  antbropologica  written  with  the  fame 
conciienefs  and  accuracy,  it  would  be  a clew, 
which  every  additional  obfervation  (hould  fol- 
low. The  abbe  Soulavie,  in  his  Hiß.  naturelle 


de  la  France  meridionale,  ‘Natural  Hiflory  of  the 
South  of  France,’  Part  II,  Tome  I,  has  given  a 
fketch  of  a general  phyfical  geography  of  the 
vegetable  -kingdom,  and  promifed  to  extend  it 
to  animals  and  to  man. 


It 
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It  is  particularly  pleafing,  to  obferve  the  Angular  manner,  in  which  plants  ad- 
juft  themfelves  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  nay  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  become 
inured  only  by  degrees  to  a foreign  climate.  Near  the  pole  they  are  later  in 
growth,  and  ripen  fo^much  the  quicker,  as  the  fummer  arrives  more  late,  and 
operates  more  forcibly.  Plants,  that  grow  in  fouthern  countries,  when  brought 
to  Europe  ripen  later  the  firft  year,  as  they  wait  for  the  fun  of  their  own  clime ; 
the  following  fummers  they  arrive*  earlier  and  earlier  at  maturity,  as  they  be- 
come habituated  to  their  fituation.  In  the  artificial  warmth  of  a hothoufe,  each 
follows  it’s  native  feafons  even  if  it  have  been  fifty  years  in  Europe.  The 
plants  of  the  Cape  bloftom  in  winter,  as  then  arrives  the  fummer  of  their  native 
country.  The  marvel  of  Peru  bloffoms  at  night ; probably,  obferves  Linne, 
becaufe  it  is  then  day  in  America,  whence  it  originally  came.  Thus  every  one 
adheres  to  the  time,  even  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  at  which  it  has  been  wont  to 
open  and  fhut.  £ Thefe  circumftances,’  fays  the  philofophic  botanift  *,  ‘ feem 
to  indicate,  that  fomething  more  than  heat  and  water  is  requifite  to  their 
growth and  affuredly  in  the  organic  varieties  of  man,  and  his  naturalizing 
himfelf  to  a foreign  climate,  fomething  more,  fomething  different  from  heat 
and  cold,  is  to  be  confidered,  particularly  when  we  fpeak  of  another  liemi- 
fphere. 

Finally,  what  a field  of  obfervation  is  opened  to  us,  in  the  affociation  of  plants 
with  man,  could  we  purfue  it ! Already  has  the  pleafing  experiment  been 
made  that  plants  can  no  more  live  in  pure  air  than  we ; but  what  they  im- 
bibe from  the  atmofphere  is  precifely  that  phlogiftic  part,  which  deftroy s animal 
life,  and  promotes  putrefaction  in  all  animal  fubftances.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  they  perform  this  ufeful  office  of  purifying  the  air,  not  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
but  by  that  of  light ; for  the  chill  beams  of  the  Moon  are  fufficient  to  effedt  the 
purpofe.  Salutary  children  of  the  Earth  ! what  deftroys  us,  what  we  expire 
contaminated,  you  inhale : the  moft  delicate  medium  muft  combine  it  with 
you,  and  you  render  it  us  again  pure.  You  maintain  the  health  of  thofe  crea- 
tures, that  deftroy  you  : and  even  in  your  deaths  you  are  beneficent  j for  you 
improve  the  Earth,  and  fertilize  it  for  new  beings  of  your  own  fpecies. 

If  plants  ferved  for  this  alone,  their  filent  exiftence  would  conftitute  a beau- 
tiful intermixture  among  men  and  animals : but  fince  they  are  at  the  fame  time 
the  moft  abundant  nutriment  of  the  animal  creation,  and  it  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  hiftory  of  the  modes  of  life  of  man,  to  obferve  what  plants  and 

* See  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Swedilh  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  I,  p.  6,  and  following. 

f Ingenhoufz’s  V 'erfucbe  mit  den  Pflanzen,  * Experiments  on  Plants/  Leipfic,  1780,  p.  49. 
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animals,  that  might  ferve  them  for  food,  eveiy  people  found  in  their  native 
country,  they  prefent  themfelves  to  us  under  various  afp.edts  in  confidering  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature. 

Of  beads  the  mod  quiet,  and  mod  humane,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  feed 
on  vegetables.  Nations,  that  live  principally  at  lead  on  the  fame  food,  have 
been  remarked  for  the  fame  falutary  peaceablenefs,  and  carelefs  ferenity.  All 
carnivorous  beads  are  naturally  more  favage.  Man,  who  ranks  between  the  two, 
cannot  be  a carnivorous  animal,  to  judge  from  the  drudture  of  his  teeth.  There 
are  yet  nations,  whofe  diet  confids  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables;  in  earlier 
times  there  were  more : and  what  abundance  has  Nature  bedowed  on  them  in 
the  pulps,  juices,  fruits,  barks,  and  twigs,  of  her  vegetable  creation,  where  one 
tree  frequently  affords  nourifhment  for  a whole  family  ! Wonderfully  is  every 
region  appointed  it’s  own,  not  merely  in  what  it  yields,  but  in  what  it  attradls 
and  removes.  Thus  while  plants  live  on  the  phlogidic  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  in  fome  meafure  on  vapours  mod  pernicious  to  us ; their  antidotal  qualities 
are  organized  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  region,  and  they  every  where 
prepare  fuch  medicaments  for  animal  bodies,  always  prone  to  corruption,  as  are 
adapted  to  the  difeafes  of  the  country.  Man,  too,  has  little  reafon  to  complain, 
that  Nature  produces  noxious  vegetables ; for  thefe  are  in  fadl  the  excretory 
dudts  of  poifons,  fo  that  they  contribute  greatly  to  the  general  falubrity  of  the 
region ; at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Nature, 
the  mod  efficacious  medicines.  Seldom  has  man  exterminated  any  fpecies  of 
plant  or  animal  from  a country,  without  foon  perceiving  the  mod  palpable  detri- 
ment to  it’s  habitablenefs : and  has  not  Nature  bedowed  on  every  animal,  and 
alfo  on  man,  fenfes  and  organs  fufficient  to  difcover  fuch  plants  as  are  ufeful  to 
them,  and  rejedt  fuch  as  are  noxious  ? 

What  a pleading  ramble  among  trees  and  plants  would  it  afford,  to  purfue 
thefe  great  natural  laws  of  their  utility  and  effedt  in  the  animal  and  human, 
kingdoms  through  the  various  regions  of  the  Earth  ! We  mud  content  our- 
felves  as  we  go  along  to  pluck  occaflonally  a few  flowers  in  this  immenfe  field; 
and  recommend  to  fome  one,  particularly  /killed  in  the  fcience,  our  wilh  for  aa 
miverfal  botanical  geography  for  the  hiflory  of  man . 
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" CHAPTER  Iir. 

* 

'The  animal  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  Hiß  dry  of  Man. 

Beasts  are  the  elder  brethren  of  man.  Before  he  was,  they  were.  Every 
country  the  alien  man  found  at  his  arrival  already  occupied,  at  leaft  in  fome  of 
the  elements:  otherwife  on  what  but  vegetables  could  the  ftranger  have  fed  ? 
Thus  every  hiftory  of  man,  which  confiders  him  without  this  relation,  mull  be 
partial  and  defective.  The  World,  it  is  true,  was  given  to  man : but  not  to 
him  alone,  not  to  him  firft : animals  in  every  element  render  his  monarchy 
queftionable.  One  fpecies  he  muft  tame  : with  another  he  muft  long  contend. 
Some  efcape  his  dominion : others  wage  with  him  eternal  war.  In  fhort, 
every  fpecies  extends  it’s  poffeffion  of  the  Earth  in  proportion  to  it’s  capacity, 
cunning,  ftrength,  or  courage. 

It  is  not  here  the  queftion,  whether  man  have  reafon,  and  beafts  have  none. 
If  they  have  not,  -they  have  fome  other  advantages : for  affuredly  Nature  has 
left  none  of  her  offspring  unprotected.  Were  a creature  negleCted  by  her, 
from  whom  could  it  obtain  fuccour  ? fince  the  whole  creation  is  at  war,  and 
the  molt  oppofite  powers  are  found  fo  clofe  to  each  other.  Here  godlike  man 
is  annoyed  by  fnakes,  there  by  vermin:  here  a lhark  devours  him,  there  a 
tiger.  Each  ltrives  with  each,  as  each  is  prelfed  upon  ; each  muft  provide  for 
his  own  fubfiftence,  and  defend  his  own  life. 

Why  aCts  Nature  thus  ? and  why  does  fhe  thus  crowd  her  creatures  one 
upon  another  ? Becaufe  lire  would  produce  the  greateft  number  and  variety 
of  living  beings  in  the  leaft  fpace,  fo  that  one  crufhes  another,  and  an  equili- 
brium of  powers  can  alone  produce  peace  in  the  creation.  Every  fpecies  cares 
for  itfelf,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  exiftence : but  by  it’s  fide  ftands  another, 
which  confines  it  within  due  bounds : and  in  this  adjultment  of  oppofing  fpe- 
cies creative  Nature  found  the  only  mean  of-  maintaining  the  whole.  She 
weighed  the  powers,  fhe  numbered  the  limbs,  (lie  determined  the  inftindts  of 
the  fpecies  toward  each  other ; and  left  the  Earth  to  produce  what  it  was 
capable  of  producing. 

I concern  myfelf  not,  therefore,  whether  whole  fpecies  of  animals  have  perifhed 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  'Has  the  mammoth  difappeared  ? fo  have  giants. 
When  thefe  exifted,  the  relations  between  the  feveral  creatures  were  different : as 
things  at  prefent  are,  we  perceive  an  evident  equilibrium,  not  only  over  the  whole 
Earth,  but  in  particular  regions  and  countries.  Agriculture  may  reftridt  beafts 
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to  narrower  limits : but  it  cannot  eafily  exterminate  them.  At  leaft  it  has 
not  accompli  (lied  this  in  any  extenfive  region;  and  it  has  foftered  a greater 
number  of  tame  animals,  in  lieu  of  the  wild  ones  it  has  diminiihed.  Thus  in 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  Earth  no  fpecies  of  animals  has  been  loft:  though 
I queftion  not  but  others  may  have  exifted,  when  it’s  conftitution  was  different; 
and  if  at  any  future  period  Art  or  Nature  fhould  completely -change  it,  a 
different  relation  .between  living  creatures  would  take  place. 

Man,  in  fhort,  entered  an  inhabited  world.  All  the  elements,  rivers  and 
morafles,  earth  and  air,  were  filled  or  filling,  with  living  creatures : and  he  had 
to  make  room  for  his  dominion  by  his  godlike  qualities,  flcill  and  power.  How 
he  effected  this  conftitutes  the  hiftory  of  his  cultivation,  the  moft  interefting  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  man,  which  embraces  even  the  rudeft  nations.  I muft  here 
obferve  once  for  all,  that  man  acquired  chiefly  from  beafts  themfelves  that 
information,  which  enabled  him  gradually  to  obtain  his  dominion  over  them. 
Thefe  were- the  living  fparks  of  the  divine  underftanding,  the  rays  of  which, 
as  they  related  to  food,  habits  of  life,  clothing,  addrefs,  arts,-  or  inftindts,  he 
condenfed  within  himfelf,  from  a greater  or  fmaller  circle.  The  more,  the 
clearer,  he  did  this,  the  more  artful  the  beafts  around  him  were,  the  more  he 
familiarized  himfelf  with  them,  and  the  more  fecurely  he  dwelt  with  them  in 
friendfliip  or  hoftility  ; the  more  did  he  gain  in  point  of  improvement ; fo  that 
the  hiftory  of  his  cultivation  is  in  great  meafure  zoological  and  geographical. 

Secondly  : as  the  varieties  of  foil  and  climate,  of  ftones  and  plants,  on  our 
Earth,  are  fo  great ; how  much  greater  are  the  varieties  of  it’s  properly  living 
inhabitants ! Let  us  not,  • however,  confine  thefe  to  the  earth  : for  the  air,  the 
water,  nay  the  internal  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  all  fwarm  with  life.  Innu- 
merable multitudes,  for  whom,  as  well  as  fos  man,  the  World  was  created  ! 
Moving  furface  of  the  Earth,  on  which  all,  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  fun- 
beams  extend,  is  enjoyment,  life,  and  adtion  ! 

I mean  not  here  to  enter  into  the  general  propofition,  that  every  animal  has 
it’s  element,  it’s  climate,  it’s  proper  place  of  abode;  that  fome  fpecies  are  little 
diffufed,  others  more,  and  a few  almoft  as  widely  as  man  himfelf ; for  on  this 
point  we  have  a profound  work,  compiled  with  fcientific  induftry,  Zimmer- 
mann’s  Geographical  Hiftory  of  Man,  and  univerfally-difleminated  Quadru- 
peds*. What  I fhall  here  point  out  will  be  a few  particular  remarks,  which 
we  fhall  find  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  man. 

i.  Thofe  fpecies,  that  inhabit  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  are  differently 

* Geograpbi/cbe  Ge/cbihte  des  Men/chen  und  der  allgemein-verbreiteten  'vierfuj/igen  Thiere : Leipfic, 
»778—83;  in  three  volumes : with  an  elegant  and  accurate  zoological  map  of  the  World. 
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formed  in  almoft  every  climate.  In  Lapland  the  dog  is  fmall  and  ugly ; in 
Siberia  he  is  better  fhaped,  but  flill  has  pricked  ears,  and  no  confiderable 
magnitude  : in  thofe  countries,  fays  Buffon,  where  we  meet  with  the  hand- 
fomeft  races  of  men,  we  obferve  the  handfomeft  and  largeft  dogs : within  the 
arfticand  antardic  circles  the  dog  lofes  his  voice,  and  in  the  wild  (late  he  refem-> 
bles  the  jackal.  In  Madagascar  the  ox  has  a hump  on  his  back  weighing  fifty 
pounds,  which  gradually  difappears  in  dillant  countries ; and  this  animal  varies 
greatly  in  colour,  fize,  {Length,  and  courage,  ih  almoft  every  region  of  the 
Earth.  An  european  fiheep  acquires  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a tail  nine- 
teen pounds  in  weight : in  Iceland  he  puts  out  as  many  as  five  horns:  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  in  England,  he  grows  to  the  fize  of  an  afs : and  in  Turkey 
his  {kin  is  variegated  like  a tiger’s.  Thus  do  all  animals  vary ; and  {hall  not 
man,  who  is  alfo  in  the  ftructure  of  his  nerves  and  mufcles  an  animal,  change 
with  the  climate  ? According  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  it  would  be  a miracle, 
did  he  remain  unchanged. 

2.  All  the  tame  animals  we  have  were  formerly  wild ; and  of  moft  the  wild 
races,  from  which  they ‘are  defcended,  are  ftill  to  be  found,  particularly  in  the 
afiatic  mountains : the  very  place  which  was  probably  the  native  country  of 
man,  at  leaft  in  our  hemTphere.,  and  the  Source  of  his  cultivation.  The  greater 
the  diftance  from  this  region,  particularly  where  the  intercourfe  with  it  is  dif- 
ficult, the  fewer  the  Species  of  tame  animals,  till  at  length,  the  fwine,  the  dog, 
and  the  cat,  are  the  foie  animal  wealth  of  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
iflands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  America  has  chiefly  animals  peculiar  to  it,  perfectly  adapted  to  it’s  cli- 
mate, and  Such  as  muft  naturally  be  produced  from  it’s  immenfe  heights,  and 
long  inundated  valleys.  It  had  few  large  animals,  and  ftill  fewer  tame  or 
tameable  ones:  but  then  it  had  proportionally  more  Species  of  bats,armadilloes, 
rats  and  mice,  the  unau,  the  ai.  Swarms  of  infefts,  amphibia,  toads,  lizards,  and 
the  like.  Any  one  may  conceive  what  influence  this  muft  have  on  the  hiftory 
of  man. 

4.  In  regions  where  the  powers  of  nature  are  moft  adtive,  where  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  is  combined  with  regular  winds,  great  inundations,  violent  explofionsof 
the  eletftric  fluid,  and  in  Ihort  with  every  thing  in  nature,  that  produces  life, 
and  is  called  vivifying ; we  find  the  ftrongeft,  largeft,  boldeft,  and  moft  perfect 
animals,  as  well  as  the  moft  aromatic  plants.  Africa  has  it’s  herds  of  elephants, 
zebras,  deer,  apes,  and  buffaloes : in  it  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  crocodile,  the 
hippopotamus,  appear  in  full  force : the  loftieft  trees  (hoot  up  into  the  air, 
adorned  with  the  richeft,  juicieft,  and  moft  ufeful  fruits.  Every  man  knows 
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how  Afia  abounds  in  plants  and  animals : and  they  are  moft  abundant  where 
the  eledric  power  of  the  Sun,  the  air,  the  earth,  is  moft  copious.  On 
the  contrary,  where  this  operates  more  feebly  and  irregularly,  as  in  cold  coun- 
tries, or  where  it  is  repelled  or  confined  in  water, lixivious  falts,  or  damp  woods; 
thofe  creatures,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  free  play  of  eledricity  is  requi- 
fite,  feem  never  to  be  developed.  Sluggifh  heat  combined  w'ith  moifture  pro- 
duces fwarms  of  infedls  and  amphibia;  not  thofe  wondrous  forms  of  the  old 
world,  that  glow  with  vivid  fire.  The  mufcular  force  of  the  lion,  the  fpring 
and  eye  of  the  tiger,  the  acute  fagacity  of  the  elephant,  the  delicacy  of  the  an- 
telope, and  the  malicious  cunning  of  the  african  or  afiatic  ape,  are  unknown  to 
every  beaft  of  the  new  world.  Among  thefe  one  feems  to  have  difengaged 
himfelf  with  difficulty  from  the  warm  llime,  another  wants  teeth ; of  one 
the  feet  and  claws  are  defedive,  of  another  the  tail ; and  moft  are  deficient  in 
fize,  courage,  and  fwiftnefs.  Thofe  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  more  ani- 
mated ; but  they  equal  not  the  beafts  of  the  old  world,  and  in  the  coriaceous 
or  fcaly  frames  of  moft  the  eledric  ftream  is  evidently  wanting. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  probable,  that  there  are  ftill  greater  fingularities  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  animals,  than  thofe  we  have  already  remarked  in  plants : their  oft  un- 
natural qualities,  for  inftance,  and  flow  familiarization  to  a foreign  and  antipo- 
dal climate.  The  american  bear,  defcribed  by  Linne  *,  obferved  the  day  and 
night  of  America  even  in  Sweden.  From  midnight  till  noon  he  flept,  and 
from  noon  till  midnight  he  rambled,  as  if  it  were  his  american  day:  thus  with 
his  other  inftinds  retaining  his  native  divifion  of  time.  Is  not  this  remark 
•applicable  to  others,  from  different  regions  of  the  Earth,  from  the  eaftern  or 
fouthern  hemifpheres  ? and  if  this  change  hold  good  with  refped  to  beafts, 
Ihall  man,  notwithftanding  his  peculiar  charader,  be  exempt  from  it? 

CHAP  T E R IV. 

Man  is  a Creature  of  a middle  kind  among  terreßrial  Animals. 

1.  When  IJnne  reckoned  230  fpecies  of  viviparous  animals,  among  which 
he  included  fuch  as  are  aquatic,  he  enumerated  946  of  birds,  292  of  amphibia, 
404  of  fifbes,  3060  of  infeds,  and  1203  of  worms  The  beafts  then  were 

• Tranfadions  of  the  Swedilh  Academy  of  infeds,  and  4,036  worms.  Thefe  numbers,  ex- 
Sciences,  vol.  IX,  p.  300.  ccpt  with  regard  to  the  amphibia,  coincide 

•f  In  the  lad  edition  of  Linne’s''5jj/?t«a  Naiu-  extremely  well  with  Herder’s  obfervation  and 

r<v,  by  Gmelin,  there  are  557  mammalia?,  inference.  T. 

2,686  birds,  366  amphibia,  889  fith.es,  10,896 
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fewed  in  number,  and  the  amphibia,  which  mod  refemble  them,  came  next.  In 
the  air,  in  the  water,  in  morafles,  and  in  the  Tandy  deferts,  the  genera  and  fpe- 
cies  increafe  ; and  I am  perfuaded,  the  farther  we  extend  our  difcoveries,  we  fhall 
dill  find  them  increafe  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion.  When,  after  the  death  of 
Linne,  the  viviparous  animals  were  carried  to  the  number  of  450,  BufFon  reck- 
oned up  2,000  birds ; and  Forfter  alone  difcovered,  during  a fhort  refidence 
among  Tome  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  109  new  fpecies,  though  not  a fingle 
new  quadruped  was  to  be  found.  If  the  fame  proportion  hold,  and  in  future 
times  more  new  infeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  than  perfedly  new  fpecies  of  qua- 
drupeds become  known,  however  many  there  be  in  the  yet  unexplored,  regions- 
of  Africa ; we  may  in  all  probability  lay  it  down  as  a fad,  that  the  clajfes  of 
creatures  extend,  the  farther  they  differ  from  man  > and  the  nearer  they  are  to  him, 
the  fewer  are  the  fpecies  of  the  more  perfect  animals  as  they  are  called. 

2.  Now  it  is  incontedable,  that  amid  all  the  differences  of  earthly  crea- 
tures a certain  uniformity  of  drudure,  and  as  it  were  a ftandard  form,  appear 
to  prevail,  convertible  into  the  mod  abundant  variety.  The  fimilitude  of  the 
bony  frame  of  land  animals  is  obvious:  head,  body,  hands,  and  feet,  are  the 
chief  parts  in  all ; and  even  their  principal  limbs  are  fafhioned  after  one  pro- 
totype, but  infinitely  diverfified.  The  internal  drudure  of  beads  renders  the 
propofition  dill  more  evident  and  many  rude  external  figures  drongly  refem* 
ble  man  in  the  principal  internal  parts.  Amphibia  deviate  more  from  this 
dandard : birds,  fifhes,  infeds,  and  aquatic  animals,  the  lad  of  which  are  lod 
in  the  vegetable  or  foffil  world,  dill  more.  Farther  our  eyes  cannot  penetrate: 
but  thefe  tranfitions  render  it  not  improbable,  that  in  marine  produdions, 
plants,  and  even  inanimate  things  as  they  are  called,  one  and  the  fame 
groundwork  of  organization  may  prevail,  though  infinitely  more  rude  and 
confufed.  In  the  eye  of  the  eternal  being,  who  views  all  things  in  one  con- 
neded  whole,  perhaps  the  form  of  the  icy  particle  as  it  is  generated,  and  the 
flake  of  fnow  that  grows  from  it,  may  have  an  analogous  relemblance  to  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  in  the  female  womb.  Accordingly  we  may  admit 
the  fecond  grand  pofition:  that,  the  nearer  they  approach  man,  all  creatures  bear 
more  or  lefs  refemblance  to  him  in  their  grand  outline ; and  that  Nature,  amid  the 
infinite  variety  fiie  loves,  feems  to  have  fafiiioned  all  the  living  creatures  on  our 
Earth  after  one  grand  model  of  organization. 

.3.  Thus  it  is  felf-evident,  that,  as  this  dandard.  form  mud  be  continually  va- 
rying, according  to  the  race,  fpecies,  dedination,  and  elements,  one  copy  illufirates 
another.  What  Nature  has  given  to  one  animal  asacceflory,  fhe  has  made  fun- 
damental in  another  j bringing  it  forward  to  the  view,  amplifying  it,  and  mak- 
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ing  the  other  parts,  though  ftill  in  perfect  harmony,  fubfervient  to  this.  Elfe- 
wliere  again  thefe  fubfervient  parts  predominate  j fo  that  all  the  beings  of  the 
organic  creation  appear  as  disjefii  membra  poet  a.  He  who  would  ftudy  them 
muft  ftudy  one  in  another : where  a part  appears  negleCted  or  concealed,  he 
recurs  to  another  creature,  in  which  Nature  hasfinilhed  and  difplayed  it.  This 
pofition  too  is  confirmed  in  all  the  phenomena  of  diverging  beings. 

4.  To  conclude : man  feems  to  be  among  animals  that  excellent  middle 
creature,  in  whom  the  moft  numerous  and  fubtile  rays  of  fimilar  forms  are  col- 
lected, as  far  as  confifts  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  deftination.  Lie  could  not 
compnfe  in  himfelf  all  in  like  degree ; fo  that  to  one  animal  he  is  inferiour  in 
the  acutenefs  of  a particular  fenfe,  to  another  in  ftrength  of  mufcles,  to  a third 
in  elafticity  of  fibre ; but  as  much  as  could  be  united  was  united  in  him.  Lie 
has  the  limbs,  inftinCts,  fenfes,  faculties,  and  arts,  common  to  all  quadrupeds ; 
if  not  hereditary,  at  lead;  acquired ; if  not  perfedt,  at  leaft  in  their  rudiments. 
Were  we  to  compare  with  him  thofe  animals,  that  approach  him  neareft,  we 
might  almoft  venture  to  fay,  they  are  divergent  rays  from  his  image,  refraCted 
through  catoptric  glafles.  And  thus  we  may  admit  the  fourth  pofition  : that 
man  is  a middle  creature  among  animals , that  is,  the  moft  perfed  form,  in  which  the 
features  of  all  are  collected  in  the  moft  exquifite  fumtnary. 

I hope  the  fimilitude  between  man  and  beads,  of  which  I fpeak,  will  not  be 
confounded  with  that  fport  of  the  imagination,  which  has  difeovered  refem- 
blances  of  the  limbs  of  man  in  plants,  and  even  ftones,  and  on  thefe  built 
fyftems.  Every  rational  man  laughs  at  thefe  fancies ; for  creative  Nature  co- 
vers and  conceals  internal  fimilarity  of  ftruCture  under  diftimilitude  of  exter- 
nal form.  How  many  beads,  altogether  unlike  man  in  outward  appearance, 
are  internally,  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  fkeleton,  the  principal  parts  of  fenfation 
and  vitality,  nay  in  the  vital  functions,  ftrikingly  fimilar  to  him  ! This  will  be 
evident  to  any  one,  who  perufes  the  diftedtions  of  Daubenton,  Pcrrault,  Pallas, 
and  other  academicians.  For  children  and  youth  natural  hiftory  muft  content 
itfelf  with  fome  diftindtions  of  outward  form,  to  affift  the  eye  and  memory  : 
the  man  and  the  phiiofopher  inveftigate  both  the  external  and  internal  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  animal,  to  compare  them  with  his  mode  of  life,  and  find  his  cha- 
racter and  place.  With  refpect  to  plants  this  has  been  called  the  natural  me- 
thod ; and  comparative  anatomy  is  the  guide,  that  muft  lead  to  it  ftep  by  ftep 
in  animals.  This  naturally  gives  man  a clew  to  himfelf,  which  condudts  him 
through  the  great  labyrinth  of  the  living  creation  : and  if  we  can  fay  of  any  me- 
thod, that  through  it  our  underftanding  ventures  to  ferutinize  the  profound 
comprehenfive  mind  of  God,  it  muft  be  this.  In  every  deviation  from  rule, 
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which  the  fupreme  artificer  prefents  to  us  as  a law  of  the  polyclete  in  man,  we 
are  referred  to  a caufe : why  did  he  here  deviate  ? to  what  end  formed  he  others 
in  a different  manner  ? and  thus  earth,  air,  and  water,  nay  even  the  profoundeft 
depths  of  the  animate  creation,  are  to  us  a repofitory  of  his  thoughts  and  inven- 
tions towards  a grand  model  of  art  and  wifdom. 

What  a great  and  rich  profped  does  this  point  of  view  give  us  of  the  hiflory 
of  beings  fimilar  and  diffimilar  to  us ! It  divides  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
t-he  claflcs  of  creatures,  according  to  their  elements,  and  conneds  them  with 
each  other.  Even  in  the  moil  remote  the  wide-extended  radius  may  be  feen 
proceeding  from  one  and  the  fame  centre.  From  air  and  water,  from  heights 
and  depths,  I fee  the  animals  coming  to  man,  as  they  came  to  the  firfl  father 
of  our  race,  and  flep  by  flep  approaching  his  form.  The  bird  flies  in  the  air  : 
every  deviation  of  it’s  figure  from  the  ftrudure  of  the  quadruped  is  explicable 
from  it’s  element : and  no  fooner  does  it  approach  the  earth  in  a hideous  equi- 
vocal genus,  as  in  the  bat  and  vampire,  but  it  refembles  the  human  fkeleton. 
The  fifh  fwims  in  the  water:  it’s  feet  and  hands  are  transformed  into  tail  and 
fins : it’s  limbs  have  few  articulations.  When,  as  in  the  manatee,  it  touches 
the  earth,  it’s  forefeet  at  leaft  are  fet  free,  and  the  female  acquires  breafls.  The 
feabear  and  fealion  have  all  their  four  feet  perceptible,  though  they  cannot  ufe 
the  hinder  ones,  the  toes  of  which  drag  after  them  as  fhreds  of  fins.  They 
creep  about,  however,  flowly,  as  well  as  they  can,,  to  bafk  themfelves  in  the 
beams  of  the  Sun ; and  are  raifed  at  leaft  one  fhort  flep  above  the  flupid  fliape- 
lefs  feadog.  Thus  from  the  flime  of  the  worm,  from  the  calcareous  abode  of 
the  fhellfifh,  from  the  web  of  the  infedt,  a better  limbed  and  fuperiour  organi- 
zation gradually  rifes.  Through  the  amphibia  we  afcend  to  quadrupeds : and 
among  thefe,  even  in  the  difgufting  unau,  with  his  three  fingers  and  two  breads 
before,  the  nearer  analogy  to  our  form  is  already  vifible.  Now  Nature  fports 
and  exercifes  herfelf  round  man,  in  the  greatefl  variety  of  fketches  and  organi- 
zations. She  divides  modes  of  life  and  inflindts,  and  forms  fpecies  inimical  to 
each  other  : yet  all  thefe  apparent  contradictions  lead  to  one  end.  Thus  it  is 
anatomically  and  phyfiologically  true,  that  the  analogy  of  one  organization 
prevails  through  the  whole  animated  creation  of  our  Globe  : only  the  farther 
from  man,  the  more  the  vital  element  of  the  creature  differs  from  his,  and 
Nature,  ever  true  to  herfelf,  mufl  proportionally  deviate  from  his  flandard  of 
organization  : the  nearer  him,  the  clofer  has  fine  drawn  together  the  claffes  and 
radii,  to  combine  what  fhe  could  in  him,  the  divine  centre  of  the  terreflrial 
creation.  Rejoice  in  thy  fituation,  O man ; and  fludy  thyfelf,  thou  noble  mid- 
dle creature,  in  all  that  lives  around  rhee  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Structure  of  Plants  and  Animals  compared  with  regard  to  the  Organization 

of  Man. 

T^HE  firft  mark,  that  diftinguifhes  an  animal  to  our  eyes,  is  the  mouth. 

Stil]  a plant  is,  if  J may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  all  mouth  : it  fucks  with  rqots, 
leaves,  and  pores : like  an  infant  it  lies  in  the  lap  of  it’s  mother,  and  at  her 
breaft.  As  foon  as  a creature  attains  the  organization  of  an  animal,  a mouth 
is  obfervable  in  it,  even  before  any  head  can  be  diftinguifhed.  The  arms  of  the 
polypus  are  mouths  : in  worms,  where  few  internal  parts  are  difcernible,  an  ali- 
mentary canal  may  be  feen ; and  in  many  animals  with  fhells  the  pafiage  to  this 
canal,  as  if  it  were  ftill  a root,  is  fituate  at  the  inferiour  part  of  the  creature. 
Thus  Nature  forms  this  canal  firft  in  her  animate  beings,  and  retains  it  in  thofe 
that  are  of  the  molt  perfedt  organization.  Infedts  in  the  ftate  of  larvze  are  little 
more  than  mouth,  ftomach,  and  inteftines : the  form  of  amphibia  and  fifties, 
nay  even  of  birds  and  of  beafts,  is  alfo  adapted  to  this  ftrudture,  in  the  horizon- 
tality  of  their  pofition.  The  higher  we  afcend,  however,  the  more  complicated 
are  the  parts.  The  aperture  diminifhes,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  lie  deeper : 
at  length,  with  the  eredt  pofition  of  man,  externally  the  mouth,  always  the  moft 
prominent  part  in  the  head  of  the  beaft,  recedes  under  the  higher  organization 
of  the  brow ; nobler  parts  fill  the  breaft,  and  the  organs  of  nutrition  fink  down 
to  the  lower  regions.  The  nobler  creature  is  not  intended  to  be  the  flave  of  his 
belly  alone,  the  dominion  of  which  is  fo  ample  and  extenfive  among  all  the  clafles 
of  his  inferiour  brethren,  with  regard  both  to  the  bodily  parts,  and  vital  func- 
tions. 

Thus  the  firft  grand  law,  that  the  inftindt  of  a living  creature  obeys,  is  nutri- 
tion. Beafts  have  it  in  common  with  plants : for  thofe  parts  of  their  frame,  by 
4 which 
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which  food  is  drawn  in  and  concocted,  prepare  juices,  and  referable  vegetables 
in  their  ftrufture.  The  more  exquifite  organization,  alone,  in  which  Nature 
has  placed  thefe  parts,  and  the  fuperiour  combination,  depuration,  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  vital  juices,  gradually  contribute,  according  to  the  clafs  and  fpecies, 
to  the  finer  ftream,  that  irrigates  the  nobler  parts,  the  more  Nature  has  circum- 
fcribed  thofe  of  the  inferiour  order.  Proud  man,  cafl  thine  eye  back  on  the  firft 
neceffitous  fituation  of  thy  fellow  creatures : thou  beareft  it  ftill  about  thee  : 
thou  art  an  alimentary  canal,  like  thine  inferiour  brethren. 

Nature,  however,  has  exalted  us  infinitely  above  them.  The  teeth,  that  in 
infers  and  other  beafts  muft  perform  the  office  of  hands,  to  held  and  to  tear 
their  fpoil ; the  jaws,  that  aft  with  wonderful  force  in  fifties,  and  beafts  of  prey ; 
are  nobly  fet  back  in  man,  and  their  ftill  inherent  ftrength  is  moderated  *.  The 
many  ftomachs  of  inferiour  creatures  are  united  into  one  in  him,  and  in  fome 
other  animals,  which  internally  approach  his  form;  and  his  mouth  is  rendered 
divine  by  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  the  pureft  gift  of  the  deity.  W onus,  infects, 
fillies,  and  moft  amphibia,  are  perfeftly  dumb  : the  bird  lings  only  with  his 
throat : each  beaft  has  but  a few  predominant  founds,  juft  fufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fpecies : man  alone  poflefles  real  organs  of  fpeech,  combined 
with  thofe  of  tafte  and  nutrition;  the  nobleft  in  conjunction  with  marks  of  the 
loweft  neceffity.  That  which  prepares  food  for  the  meaner  body  prepares  alfo 
in  words  the  nutriment  of  his  thoughts. 

The  fecond  vocation  of  the  creature  is  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  The  def- 
tination  to  this  is  evident  even  in  the  ftrufture  of  plants.  To  what  are  roots 
and  Item,  leaves  and  branches,  fubfervient  ? to  what  has  Nature  given  the 
higheft  or  moft  feleft  fituation  ? To  the  fiower,  the  crozm ; and  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  that  in  this  are  the  genital  organs  of  plants.  This  then  conftitutes 
the  principal  and  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  creature : the  life,  the  functions, 
the  pleafure,  of  the  plant,  nay  it’s  foie  motion  that  is  in  appearance  voluntary, 
what  we  call  the  ßeep  of  plant  s,  are  contrived  for  the  perfection  of  this.  Thofe 
plants,  the  feed-receptacles  of  which  are  fufficient  ly  fecure,  never  fieep  : a plant 
after  fructification  lleeps  no  more.  Thus  it  clofes  only  with  maternal  care,  to 
protect  the  interiour  parts  of  the  flower  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather  : fo 
that  in  it  every  thing  is  calculated  as  well  for  fecundation  and  propagation,  as 
for  growth  and  nutrition  : of  another  end  of  action  it  was  not  fufceptible. 

Not  fo  with  animals.  To  them  the  genital  organs  are  not  made  a crown ; 
they  are  rather,  conformably  to  the  deftination  cf  the  creature,  fubordinate  to 

* For  the  ftrength  of  thefe  parts  fee  Haller’s  Elemeitta  Pbyßolog ' Elements  of  Phyfiology,,’ 

vol>  VI,  p.  14,  15. 
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the  nobler  members.  A few  of  the  loweft  clafs  only  have  them  near  the  head. 
The  heart  and  lungs  occupy  the  bread  : the  head  is  appropriated  to  finer  fenfes  : 
and  in  general,  throughout  the  whole  frame,  the  fibrous  drudure,  with  it’s  juicy 
iloral  powers,  is  fubordinate  to  the  irritable  eladicity  of  the  mufcles,  and  the'fuf- 
ceptibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  vital  economy  of  animals  evidently  fol- 
lows the  fpirit  of  their  conformation.  Voluntary  motion,  operative  adivity, 
perceptions  and  propenfities,  conflitute  the  chief  bufinefs  of  an  animal,  in  pro- 
portion as  it’s  organization  is  exalted.  In  mod  kinds  the  fexual  appetite  is  con- 
fined  to  a fliort  period  : the  others  live  freer  from  this  propenfity  than  many 
bafeminded  men,  who  would  fain  fink  into  the  condition  of  plants.  Thele  men 
have  naturally  the  fate  of  plants:  all  nobler  inclinations,  the  powers  of  the 
mufcles,  the  nerves,  the  will,  and  the  underdanding,  are  enfeebled ; they  live  a 
vegetable  life,  and  die  a premature  vegetable  death. 

Thofe  animals,  that  come  neared  to  plants,  remain  true  to  the  principle  of 
formation  above  laid  down,  both  in  the  economy  of  their  drudure,  and  in  the 
end  of  their  dedination.  Thefe  are  zoophytes  and  infeds.  The  polypus  is  in 
drudure  nothing  more  than  a living  organized  dem  of  young  polypi : jJie  coral 
plant  is  an  organized  habitation  of  it’s  peculiar  aquatic  animal : finally  the 
infed,  which  ranks  far  above  thefe,  as  it  lives  in  a more  fubtiie  medium,  (hows 
it’s  near  approach  to  the  dedination  of  plants,  both  in  it’s  life  and  drudure. 
It’s  head  is  fmall,  and  deditute  of  brain  : not  having  room  for  a few  neceflary 
fenfes,  it  carries  them  before  it  in  it’s  feelers.  It’s  bread  is  fmall : on  which 
account  it  is  without  lungs,  and  in  many  cafes  we  find  in  it  nothing  having  the 
lead  analogy  to  a heart.  But  then  how  large  and  fpacious  is  the  abdomen,  with 
it’s  phytomorphic  rings ! It  is  the  predominant  part  of  the  animal  * ; as  nu- 
trition and  abundant  multiplication  of  the  fpecies  are  it’s  chief  purpofes. 

In  animals  of  a nobler  kind,  Nature,  as  has  been  faid,  places  the  organs  of 
generation  more  deep,  as  if  beginning  to  be  afliamed  of  them  : die  gave  to  one 
part  the  mod  diffimilar  fundions,  and  thus  obtained  room  for  nobler  parts  in 
the  more  fpacious  bread.  She  caufed  even  the  nerves,  that  lead  to  thefe  parts, 
to  fpring  from  lower  branches,  far  from  the  head  ■,  and  withdrew  them,  with 
their  mufcles  and  fibres,  for  the  mod  part,  from  the  control  of  the  mind. 
The  feminal  fluids  are  here  elaborated  after  the  manner  of  vegetable  juices, 
and  the  young  fruit  is  nouriflied  as  a plant.  Plant  like  fird  open  the  powers 
of  thefe  organs  and  indinds,  when  the  heart  perhaps  beats  dill  quicker,  and  the 
head  thinks  more  clearly.  The  growth  of  the  human  body,  as  Martinet  has 

• Many  of  thefe  creatures  refpire  through  it:  an  artery  runs  through  it  inftead  of  a heart: 
they  transfix  one  another  with  it : &c. 

acutely 
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acutely  remarked  *,  is  lefs  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  parts:  as  if  man  were 
a tree,  which  increafed  below  in  the  trunk.  In  fhort,  intricate  as  the  ftrudture 
of  our  bodies  is,  ftill  it  is  evident,  that  the  parts,  which  ferve  merely  for  the 
nutrition  and  propagation  of  the  animal,  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  even  with 
refpedt  to  their  organization,  by  no  means  the  predominant  parts,  that  mark 
the  deftination  of  a beaft,  not  to  fay  of  a man. 

Which  then  has  Nature  chofen  for  thefe  ? Let  us  examine  their  internal 
and  external  ftrudture. 

Throughout  the  whole  chain  of  living  creatures  it  is  eftablifhed,  that 

1 . Animals  with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  in  the  heart,  as  amphibia  and 
fiflies,  have  cold  blood  : that 

2.  Thofe  with  one  ventricle,  without  an  auricle,  have  only  a white  fluid  in- 
flead  of  blood,  as  infers  and  worms : but  that 

3.  Animals,  the  hearts  of  which  have  four  cavities,  have  warm  blood,  as  birds 
and  the  mammalia. 

It  is  likewife  remarked,  that 

1.  In  the  firft  two  clafTes  lungs  are  wanting  to  refpiration,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  : but  that 

2.  Animals  with  quadrifid  hearts  have  lungs. 

It  is  incredible  what  great  difference  in  the  exaltation  of  the  creature  fprings 
from  thefe  Ample  diftindtions. 

Firft.  The  formation  of  a heart,  even  in  it’s  1110ft  imperfedt  ftate,  requires 
an  organized flruElure  of  many  internal  parts,  to  which  no  plant  can  attain.  Even 
in  infedts  and  worms  we  already  perceive,  arteries  and  other  fecretory  veffels,  and 
in  fome  degree  mufcles  and  nerves  3 the  place  of  which  we  find  fupplied  in 
plants  by  tubes,  and  in  zoophytes  by  a fimilar  ftrudture.  In  the  more  perfedt 
creatures  there  is  a fuperiour  elaboration  of  the  juices  on  which  they  live , at  the 
fame  time  promoting  the  warmth  conducive  to  vitality.  Thus  rifes  the  tree  of 
life  from  vdgetability  to  the  white  fluid  of  exanguious  animals,  from  this  to  red 
blood,  and  thence  to  the  more  perfedt,  warmblooded,  organized  beings.  The 
higher  this  warmth  rifes,  the  more  complicated  we  perceive  the  internal  organi- 
zation, and  the  more  extenfive  the  circuit,  from  the  motion  of  which  alone  this 
internal  warmth  could  probably  originate.  One  only  principle  of  life  feems  to 
prevail  throughout  all  nature  : this  the  ethereal  or  eleftric ßream,  which  in  the 
tubes  of  plants,  in  the  arteries  and  mufcles  of  animals,  and  laftly  in  the  nervous 
fyftem,  is  ftill  more  and  more  finely  elaborated,  till  it  produces  all  thofe  won- 

* See  Martinet’s  Katecbifmus  der  Natur,  1 Catechifm  of  Nature,’  vo!.  I,  p.  $16,  where  the  annual 
growth  is  pointed  out  by  a plate. 
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derful  inftinds  and  mental  faculties,  which  excite  our  aftonifnment  in  men  and 
hearts.  The  growth  of  plants  is  promoted  by  electricity ; though  their  vital  juices 
are  much  more  finely  organized,  than  the  electric  power  which  difplays  itfelf  in 
the  inanimate  parts  of  nature.  On  hearts,  and  on  man,  too,  the  electric  fluid 
operates  ; and  not  merely  on  the  großer  parts  of  the  machine  perhaps,  but  even 
where  thefe  molt  intimately  border  on  the  mind.  The  nerves,  animated  by  an 
efience,  the  laws  of  which  are  almoft  above  thofe  of  matter,  as  it  operates  with 
a kind  of  ubiquity,  are  yet  fufceptible  of  the  electric  power  in  the  body.  Na- 
ture, in  fhort,  bellowed  on  her  living  children  what  fhe  had  bell  to  bellow,  an 
organic  fimilitnde  of  her  ctvn  creative  power , animating  warmth.  From  inanimate 
vegetable  life  the  creature  produces  by  the  means  of  certain  organs  living  fti- 
muli  s and  from  the  fum  of  thefe,  refined  by  more  exquifite  duds,  the  medium 
of  perception.  The  refult  of  ftimuli  is  impulfe  : the  refult  of  perception  is 
thought : an  eternal  progrefs  of  the  creative  organization  imparted  to  every 
living  being.  With  it’s  organic  warmth,  not  as  perceptible  externally  to  our 
rude  inftruments,  the  perfedion  of  the  fpecies'  increafes ; and  perhaps  too  it’s 
capacity  for  a more  delicate  fenfe  of  well-being,  in  the  allpervading  ftream 
of  which  the  allwarming,  allquickening,  allenjoying  mother  feels  her  own 
cxiftence. 

Secondly.  The  more  complicated  the  internal  organization  of  the  creature, 
to  produce  more  pure  vital  warmth,  the  more  we  perceive  it’s  capacity  for  con- 
ceiving and  producing  living  beings.  Another  branch  of  the  fame  great  tree  of 
life  through  all  the  races  of  creatures  *. 

It  is  well  known,  that  moll  plants  fecundate  themfelves ; and  that,  where 
the  organs  of  generation  are  feparate,  many  androgyni  and  polygamirts  are 
found  amongft  them.  It  is  in  like  manner  obfervable,  that  in  the  lower  orders 
of  animals,  as  zoophytes,  fnails,  and  infed's,  either  the  animal  organs  of  gene- 
ration are  wanting,  and  the  creature  feems  only  to  germinate  like  a plant ; or 
hermaphrodites,  androgyni,  and  other  anomalies  occur,  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enumerate.  The  more  complex  the  organization  of  the  animal  is,  the 
more  flrikingly  are  the  fexes  difcriminated.  Here  Nature  could  no  longer  reft 
fatisfied  with  organized-  germes  : the  formation  of  a being  fo  exuberant  and 
multiform  in  it’s  parts  would  have  fucceeded  badly,  had  it  been  left  in  the  power 
of  chance  to  fport  with  organic  forms.  Our  wife  mother  therefore  feparated 
and  diftinguifhed  the  fexes.  Yet  fhe  knew  how  to  frame  an  organization,  by 

• Let  it  not  be  objedted,  that  polypi,  fome  ing  offspring,  in  putting  forth  buds.  I fpeak 
fnails,  and  even  Ieaflice  produce  living  crea-  here  of  viviparous  animals,  that  give  luck, 
turcs ; for  in  this  way  plants  too  produce  a liv- 
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means  of  which  two  creatures  unite  in  one,  and  from  their  conjunction  a third 
is  formed,  the  ftamp  of  both,  at  the  inftant  of  the  mod;  intimate  organic  vital 
warmth. 

In  this  conceived,  by  this  alone  is  the  new  being  reared.  Maternal  warmth 
furrounds  and  fafhions  it.  It’s  lungs  yet  breathe  not,  and  it’s  larger  thymus 
gland  abforbs  : even  in  the  human  embryon  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
feems  yet  wanting,  and  inftead  of  blood  a whiter  fluid  circulates  through  it’s 
veins.  Still  in  proportion  as  it’s  internal  heat  is  fanned  by  the  mother’s  warmth, 
it’s  heart  becomes  more  perfect,  and  the  blood  reddens,  and  acquires  an  ener- 
getic circulation,  though  it  cannot  yet  come  into  contact  with  the  lungs. 
With  diftindly  beating  pulfe  the  creature  moves  and  at  length  comes  into 
the  world  perfectly  formed,  endued  with  all  the  faculties  of  perception  and 
voluntary  motion,  to  which  a living  creature  of  this  kind  alone  could  be  orga- 
nized. Immediately  air,  milk,  food,  nay  even  pain,  and  every  want,  afford  him 
oc cation  of  abforbing  warmth  a thoufand  ways,  and  elaborating  it,  by  means 
of  fibres,  mufcles,  and  nerves,  to  an  eflence,  that  no  inferiour  organization  could 
produce.  It  augments  till  thofe  years,  when  his  fuperabundant  vital  warmth 
drives  to  propagate  and  multiply  itfelf ; and  thus  the  circle  of  organic  life 
begins  again  anew. 

Thus  Nature  aded  by  thofe  creatures,  to  which  the  could  impart  the  capa- 
city of  producing  a living  offspring.  But  this  all  cannot.  Coldblooded  ani- 
mals are  incapable  of  this  : the  Sun  muff;  lend  them  afiiftance,  and  fhare  with 
them  the  maternal  office.  It  hatches  the  embryon : a clear  proof,  that  all 
organic  warmth  throughout  the  creation  is  the  fame,  only  more  and  more  fub- 
tilely  elaborated  by  numerous  channels.  Even  birds,  that  have  warmer  blood 
than  reptiles,  are  incapable  of  bringing  forth  living  young,  partly  perhaps  in 
conlequence  of  their  colder  element,  partly  on  account  of  their  way  of  life  and 
general  deftination.  Thefe  light  animals,  intended  for  flight,  Nature  has  ex- 
empted from  the  burden  of  carrying  their  young  till  they  could  be  born  alive, 
as  lhe  has  from  the  trouble  of  luckling  them.  When  the  bird,  even  in  an  ugly 
intermediate  fpecies,  treads  the  earth,  it  gives  fuck : as  foon  as  the  aquatic 
animal  has  attained  fuflicient  organization  and  warmth  of  blood,  to  produce  living 
young,  the  labour  ot  luckling  them  is  impofed  on  it. 

Flow  much  has  Nature  thus  contributed  to  the  perfediori  of  the  fpecies! 
The  bird,  that  flies,  can  only  hatch  her  young : and  from  this  little  domeftic 
economy  what  fine  inftinds  arife  in  both  fexes  ! Nuptial  love  builds  the  neft; 
maternal  tendernels  warms  it ; paternal  afledion  alfo  affiffs  in  this,  and  procures 

food. 
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food.  How  eagerly  does  the  mother  bird  defend  her  young  ! howchadc  is  con- 
jugal love  in  thofe  fpecies,  that  are  formed  for  the  matrimonial  tie  ! 

Among  thofe  animals  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  this  bond,  where  it  can  take 
place,  fliould  be  dill  dronger : therefore  the  mother  is  to  nourifh  her  liveborn 
offspring  at  her  bread:,  with  the  moll  delicate  part  of  herfelf.  Nothing  but  a 
grofsly  organized  fwine  can  devour  it’s  own  young : frigid  amphibia  alone 
entrud  their  eggs  to  the  land  or  the  morafs.  All  the  fpecies  that  give  luck 
have  a tender  affe&ion  for  their  offspring:  the  love  of  the  ape  is  become  pro- 
verbial, and  perhaps  no  other  fpecies  is  in  this  point  inferiour  to  it.  Even  aqua- 
tic animals  participate  in  this  fentiment,  and  the  manatee  has  been  reprefented 
even  to  a fable  as  a pattern  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love.  Affedtionate  luper- 
intendant  of  the  World,  with  fuch  limple  organic  ties  had:  thou  knit  the  mod: 
neceffary  relations,  and  fined:  indindts,  of  thy  children ! Ow'ing  to  a fingle 
cavity  in  the  mufcle  of  the  heart,  to  a fingle  pair  of  refpiring  lungs,  the  crea- 
ture lives  with  dronger  and  purer  warmth,  produces  and  fuckles  living  young, 
and  is  adapted  to  finer  indindb  than  that  of  propagating  the  fpecies,  to  do- 
medic  economy  and  affedtion  for  it’s  offspring,  nay  in  fome  fpecies  to  conjugal 
love.  With  the  greater  w armth  of  the  blood,  that  dream  of  the  univerfal  foul  of 
the  World,  lighted  thou  the  torch,  that  excites  the  fined  emotions  of  the  human 
heart. 

I Ihould  ladly  fpeak  of  the  head,  as  the  highed  region  of  the  animal  form  :: 
but  to  this  belong  other  confiderations  fird,  befide  thofe  of  it’s  external  figure 
and  parts. 


CHAPTER  II. 


k . 


A Comparifon  of  the  various  Powers , that  operate  in  Animals. 

The  immortal  Haller  has  diferiminated  the  different  powers,  that  difplay  them. 
felves  phyfiologically  in  the  animal  body,  as  the  eladicity  of  the  fibres,  the 
irritability  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fydem,  with  an 
accuracy,  that  will  not  only  remain  upon  the  whole  incontrovertible,  but  pro- 
mifes  the  mod  valuable  application  to  the  phyfiology  of  mind,  even  in  other' 
than  human  bodies. 

I (hall  not  now  examine,  w'hether  thefe  three  phenomena,  different  as  they 
appear,  may  not  arife  at  bottom  from  one  and  the  fame  power,  difplaying  itfelf 
in  one  manner  in  the  fibres,  in  another  in  the  mufcles,  and  in  a third  in  the 
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nerves.  As  every  thing  in  nature  is  connected,  and  thefe  three  effects  are  fo 
intimately  and  multifarioufly  combined  in  tlfe  living  body,  we  can  fcarcely 
entertain  a doubt  of  it.  Elafticity  and  irritability  border  on  one  another,  as 
do  fibres  and  mufcles.  Since  mufcles  are  but  an  artfully  interwoven  ftructure 
of  fibres ; irritability  is  probably  nothing  more  than  elafticity  infinitely  height- 
ened and  intimately  combined,  exalting  itfelf,  in  this  organic  interlacement  of 
numerous  parts,  from  the  inanimate  fibrous  fenfation  to  the  firft  ftep  of  animal 
feeling.  The  fennbility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  would  then  be  a higher  fpecies 
of  the  fame  power,  a refult  of  all  thofe  organic  powers ; fince  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  at  large,  and  all  the  velfels  fubfervient  to  it,  feem  contrived  to 
humectate  the  brain,  as  the  root  of  the  nerves,  with  that  fubtile  fluid,  which* 
confidered  as  the  medium  of  perception,  is  fo  much  exalted'  above  the  faculties 
of  the  fibres  and  mufcles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  infinite  is  the  wifdom  of  the  creator,  which  combined  thefe 
powers  with  the  different  organic  parts  of  the  animal  body,  and  rendered  the 
lower  ftep  by  ftep  fubfervient  to  the  higher.  Fibres  conftitute  the  founda- 
tion of  every  part  even  of  our  fabric.  By  thefe  man  grows.  The  lymphatic  and 
chyliferous  veffels  prepare  juices  for  the  whole  machine.  The  mufcular  powers 
move  the  mufcles,  not  merely  to  external  exertion,  but  one  mufcle,  the  heart, 
is  the  firft  propeller  of  the  blood,  a fluid  compofed  of  many  other  fluids,  which 
not  only  warms  the  whole  body,  but  afcends  to  the  head,  and  there  ftill  farther 
elaborated  animates  the  nerves.  Like  a celeftial  plant,  thefe  fpread  downwards, 
from  their  root  placed  aloft : and  how  do  they  fpread  ? how  delicate  are  they  ? to 
what  parts  are  they  allied  ? with  what  degree  of  irritability  is  this  or  that  mufcle 
endued  ? what  juices  do  the  plantlike  veffels  prepare  ? what  temperature  pre- 
vails through  this  fyftem,  in  comparifon  with  others  ? to  what  fenfes  does  it 
pertain  ? to  what  kind  of  life  does  it  conduce  ? in  what  frame,  in  what  figure, 
is  it  organized  ? 

If  the  accurate  inveftigation  of  thefe  queftions  in  particular  animals,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  approach  neareft  to  man,  do  not  give  us  an  infight  into  their 
chara&ers  and  inftinfts,  into  the  relations  of  tire  fpecies  to  each  other,  and 
above  all  into  the  caufes  of  the  fuperiority  of  man  over  beafts;  1 know  not 
whence  we  can  derive  phyfieal  information.  And  happily  a Camper,  a Wrif- 
berg,  a Wolf,  a Soemmering,  and  many  other  inquifitive  anatomifts,  purfue  this 
judicious  phyfiological  mode  of  comparing  various  jpecies,  with  refped  to  the 
power  of  their  vital  organs. 

I lhali  now  proceed  to  a few  leading  fundamental  propofitions  fuitable  to 
my  purpofe,  which  may  ferve  to  introduce  the  fubfequent  reflections  on  the 
inherent  organic  powers  of  various  beings,  and  finally  of  man:  for  without 
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thefe  any  view  of  human  nature,  in  it’s  wants  and  perfedlions,  muft  be  very 
fuperficial. 

i.  Wherever  an  effebl  exißs  in  nature , there  muß  he  an  operating  power  : where 

irritability  difplays  itjelf  in  effort , or  in  fpafm,  a ßimulus  muß  be  felt  from  within.  If 
• . . . * 
thefe  propofitions  be  not  valid,  there  is  an  end  to  all  connexion  in  our  remarks, 

to  all  analogy  in  nature. 

i . No  man  can  draw  a line  difcriminating  where  an  apparent  ablion  ßiall  be  a 
proof  of  an  inherent  power , and  where  it  ßiall  eeafe  to  be  fo.  We  afcribe  feeling 
and  thought  to  the  animals  that  live  with  us,  becaufe  we  fee  their  daily  prac- 
tices before  us , but  wre  cannot  deny  them  to  others,  becaufe  we  are  not  inti- 
mately enough  acquainted  with  them,  or  think  their  performances  too  artful  j 
for  our  ignorance,  or  want  of  art,  is  no  ablolute  ftandard  of  all  the  mechanical 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  animate  creation. 

3.  Thus,  where  art  is  prablifed , a mechanical  fenfe  exißs  and  is  exercifed:  and 
where  a creature  fhows  by  it’s  adtions,  that  it  forefees  natural  occurrences,  inaf- 
much  as  it  endeavours  to  provide  for  them;  it  mull  have  an  internal  fenfe,  an 
organ,  a medium  of  this  forefight ; whether  it  be  comprehenfible  to  us  Or  not* 
for  the  powers  of  nature  are  not  changed  on  this  account. 

4.  There  may  be  many  mediums  in  the  creation , of  which  we  have  not  the  leaß 
knowledge , becaufe  zve  have  no  organ  adapted  to  them  : nay  there  muft  be  many, 
for  we  fee  in  almoft  every  creature  adlions,  which  we  cannot  explain  from  our 
organization. 

5.  ,That  creation  is  infinitely  greater,  in  which  millions  of  creatures,  of  dif- 
ferent fenfes  and  inftindls,  enjoy  each  it’s  own  world,  purfue  each  it’s  own  train; 
than  a wildernefs,  to  be  perceived  by  inattentive  man  alone  with  his  five 
dull  fenfes. 

6.  He  who  has  any  feeling  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Nature,  abounding 
in  fenfation,  art,  and  vitality,  will  thankfully  receive  what  his  organization  im- 
parts ; but  he  will  not  on  this  account  deny  to  her  very  face  the  fpirit  of  all 
her  other  works.  The  whole  creation  is  to  be  throughout  enjoyed,  felt,  and 
adted  upon:  on  every  new  point,  therefore,  muft  be  creatures  to  enjoy  it,  or- 
gans to  perceive  it,  powers  to  adt  fuitably  to  it.  What  have  the  crocodile  and 
the  humming-bird,  the  condor  and  the  pipa  in  common  ? yet  each  is  fuitably 
organized,  to  live  and  move  in  it’s  element.  No  point  of  creation  is  without 
enjoyment,  without  organ,  without  inhabitant : every  creature , therefore , has  it's 
own , a new  zvorld. 

Infinity  envelopes  me,  Nature,  when,  furrounded  with  a thoufand  proofs 
of  this,  and  penetrated  with  thefe  feelings,  I enter  thy  facred  fane.  No  crea- 
ture haft  thou  regledled  to  every  one  thou  haft  imparted  thyfelf  as  fuliy,  as 
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it’s  organization  would  admit.  Each  of  thy  works  thou  madeft  one,  and  per- 
fect, and  like  only  to  itfelf.  Thy  mode  of  operating  is  from  within  to  with- 
out ; and  where  it  was  neceffary  thou  (houldft  deny,  thou  haft  eompenfated  as 
the  mother  of  all  things  could  compenfate. 

Let  us  now  call  a glance  on  the  relative  balance  of  the  various  adting  powers 
in  different  kinds  of  organization ; thus  we  fhall  clear  our  way  to  the  phyfio- 
logical  place  of  man. 

1.  Plants  exift  to  vegetate,  and  bring  forth  fruit : a fubordinate  end,  as  it 
appears  to  us ; yet,  in  the  whole  creation,  the  bafis  of  every  other.  This  they 
completely  fulfil ; and  labour  at  it  fo  much  the  more  inceffantly,  the  lefs  it  is 
divided  into  other  ends.  Where  they  can,  they  exift,  in  the  whole  germe,  and 
protrude  new  (hoots  and  buds : a fingle  branch  reprefents  the  whole  tree.  Here 
-then  we  call  to  our  affiftance  one  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  and  are  jufti- 
fied  in  faying,  according  to  all  natural  analogy : where  effect  is,  there  muß  be 
power ; where  nezv  life  is,  a principle  of  new  life  muß  exiß ; and  in  every  phyto- 
morphic  creature  this  muft  be  found  in  the  greateft  activity.  The  theory  of 
germes,  which  has  been  taken  to  explain  vegetation,  explains  in  reality  no- 
thing : for  the  germe  is  already  a form ; and  where  a form  is,  there  muft  be  an 
organic  power,  that  formed  it.  . No  differing  knife  has  detected  all  future 
germes  in  the  firft  created  feed : they  are  not  vifible  to  us,  till  the  plant  has 
acquired  it’s  full  powers,  and  all  our  experience  gives  us  no  right  to  aferibe  them 
to  any  thing  but  the  organic  power  of  the  plant  itfelf,  operating  on  them  with 
filent  intenfity.  Nature  has  bellowed  on  this  creature  of  her’s  all  (he  could 
beftow,  and  eompenfated  for  the  much  (lie  was  forced  to  deny  it,  by  the  in- 
tenfity of  the  (ingle  power  that  operates  in  it.  Of  what  benefit  would  the  fa- 
culty of  animal  motion  be  to  a plant,  which  cannot  ftir  from  it’s  place  ? Why 
(hould  it  be  capable  of  knowing  other  plants  around,  fince  this  knowledge 
muft  be  to  it  a fource  of  forrow  ? But  the  air,  light,  and  the  juices  that  nou- 
rifli  it,  it  attracts  and  enjoys  after  the  manner  of  plants  : and  the  propenfity  to 
grow,  to  bloom,  and  to  propagate  it’s  fpecies,  it  exercifes  more  truly  and 
inceffantly  than  any  other  creature. 

2.  The  tranfition  from  plants  to  the  feveral  zoophytes  hitherto  dilcovered 
reprefents  this  dill  more  clearly.  In  thele  the  organs  of  nutrition  are  already 
feparated  : -they  pofiefs  an  analogous  animal  fenfe,  and  voluntary  motion  : dill 
their  principal  organic  pozvers  are  nutrition  and  propagation.  The  polypus  is  no 
magazine  of  germes,  lying  preformed  in  it,  perchance  for  the  cruel  knife  of  the 
philofopher : but  as  plants  themfelves  are  organic  life,  fo  is  it  alfo.  Like  them 
it  puts  forth  (hoots,  and  the  biftoury  of  the  anatomift  can  only  excite,  can  only 
ftimulate,  this  power.  As  a ftimulated  or  divided  mufcle  difplays  more  power, 
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lb  a tortured  polypus  exerts  all  it  can,  to  repair  and  reftore  it’s  lofs.  It  pufhes 
forth  limbs  till  it’s  powers  are  exhau lied,. and  the  implements  of  art  have  wholly 
dellroyed  it’s  nature.  In  fome  parts,  in  fome  directions,  when  the  portion  is 
too  fmall,  when  it’s  powers  are  too  languid,  it  can  do  this  no  more  : which 
would  not  be  the  cafe,  if  a preformed  germe  lay  ready  in  every  point.  In  it 
we  perceive  energetic  organic  powers  operating,  as  in  the  fprouting  of  plants; 
nay  Hill  lower,  in  feeble,  obfcure  beginnings. 

3.  Teltaceous  animals  are  organic  creatures,  endued  with  juft  as  much  life, 
as  could  be  collected  and  organized  in  their  element,  and  in  their  habitations. 
We  muft  call  it  feeling,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  word : but  it  is  fnail-feeling, 
it  is  fea-feeling,  a chaos  of  the  molt  obfcure  vital  powers,  developed  only  in  few: 
members.  Obferve  their  fine  feelers,  the  mufcle  that  fupplies  the  place  of 
optic  nerves,  the  open  mouth,  the  commencement  of  a pulfating  heart,  and 
their  wonderful  power  of  reproduction.  The  animal  renovates  head,  horns, 
jaws,  eyes : it  not  only  forms  it’s  artfully  conftruCted  {hell,  and  again  wears  it 
away,  but  procreates  living  beings  with  fimilar  fhells : and  many  of  the  fpecies 
are  both  male  and  female  at  the  fame  time.  Thus  in  it  there  is  a world  of 
organic  powers , by  means  of  which  the  creature  is  capable  of  effecting,  in  it’s 
low  rank,  what  no  one  with  more  perfeCt  limbs  can  perform,  while  in  it  the 
tough  plaftic  mucus  fo  much  more  intimately  and  inceflantly  works. 

4.  The  infeCt,  fo  artful  in  it’s  aCtions,  is  equally  artful  in  it’s  ftruCture  : it’s 
organic  powers  are  conformable  to  this,  even  with  refpeCt  to  particular  parts. 
Yet  it  has  room  for  little  brain,  and  extremely  fine  nerves  only:  it’s  mufcles 
are  fo  delicate,  that  they  required  to  be  mailed  without  with  a hard  covering:, 
and  it’s  organization  has  no  place  for  the  circulation  of  greater  animals.  But  con- 
fider  it’s  head,  it’s  eyes,  it’s  antennae,  it’s  feet,  it’s  fhield,  it’s  wings ; obferve  the 
vaft  burden  carried  by  a chafer,  a fly,  an  ant,  or  the  force  exerted  by  an  enraged 
wafp ; look  at  the  five  tlioufand  mufcles,  which  Lyonet  has  enumerated  in  the 
caterpillar  of  the  willow  moth,  while  mighty  man  pofleffes  fcarce  four  hundred 
and  fifty ; laftly  contemplate  the  works  of  art,  which  with  their  fenfes  and  limbs 
they  undertake;  and  thence  infer  an  organic  plenitude  of  powers,  inherently  ope- 
rating in  each  of  their  parts.  Who  can  behold  the  trembling  avulfed  leg  of  a 
fpider,  or  a fly,  without  perceiving  the  force  of  vital  irritability  it  retains,  even 
when  feparated  from  it’s  trunk  ? The  head  of  the  animal  was  too  fmall,  to  con- 
tain it  all  j abundant  Nature  has  diflributed  it  therefore  throughout  all  it’s 
limbs,  even  to  the  minuteft.  It’s  antennas  are  fenfes : it’s  flender  legs  are  muf- 
cles and  arms : each  nervous  plexus  is  a fmaller  brain ; each  irritable  veflel, 
almofl  a pulfating  heart : and  thus  the  delicate  operations  are  accomplifhed, 
for  which  many  of  thefe  fpecies  are  wholly  contrived,  and  to  which  their  orga- 
nization 
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nization  and  necefiities  impel  them.  What  exquifite  elafticity  has  the  thread 
of  a fpider,  or  a filkworm  ! and  this  the  artift  drew  from  herfelfj  an  evident 
proof,  that  (he  is  all  elafticity  and  irritability,  and  even  in  her  inftinds  and 
operations  a real  artift,  a miniature  foul  of  the  world  acting  in  this  organi- 
zation. 

5.  In  coldblooded  animals  the  fame  excefs  of  irritability  is  vifible.  The 
tortoife  moves  a long  time,  and  forcibly,  after  it  has  loft  it’s  head  : the  teeth 
of  a viper  infiid  a mortal  wound,  three,  eight,  nay  twelve  days,  after  the  head 
has  been  feparated  from  the  body.  If  the  jaws  of  a dead  crocodile  be  pulled 
afunder,  they  are  capable  of  biting  off  the  incautious  finger:  and  among  in- 
fers the  fting  of  a bee  attempts  to  wound  after  it  is  pulled  out.  Obferve  the 
frog  in  copulation ; it’s  limbs  may  be  torn  off,  before  it  will  relinquifli  it’s  pur- 
pofe.  Behold  the  tortured  falamander : fingers,  hands*  feet,  legs  can  he  lofe, 
and  renew  them  again.  So  great  and  allfufficient  are  organic  vital  powers  in 
thefe  coldblooded  animals : and  in  fliort,  the  more  crude  an  animal  is,  that  is, 
the  lefs  the  organic  faculty  has  exalted  it’s  irritability  and  mufcles  to  finer 
nervous  power,  and  fubjeded  them  to  the  fway  of  an  ampler  brain,  the  more  do 
thefe  difplay  themfelves  in  an  extended,  life  fupporting  or  repairing,  organic  om- 
nipotence. 

6.  Even  in  warmblooded  animals  it  has  been  obferved,  that  their  flefh 
moves  more  dully  in  connexion  with  the  nerves,  and  their  intcftines  are  more 
forcibly  affeded  by  ftimuli  when  the  animal  is  dead.  In  death  the  convulfions 
grow  ftronger  in  proportion  as  perceptivity  diminifhes ; and  a mufcle,  that  has 
loft  it’s  irritability,  regains  it,  if  it  be  cut  in  pieces.  Thus  the  more  a creature 
is  rich  in  nerves,  the  more  it  feems  to  lofe  of  the  delicate  vital  power,  that 
with  difficulty  dies.  The  power  of  reproducing  parts,  not  to  mention  fuch 
complex  members  as  the  head,  the  hands,  or  the  feet,  is  loft  in  the  more  per- 
fed  animals  as  they  are  called  : at  certain  ages  fcarcely  can  they  reftore  a tooth, 
or  heal  a wound  or  a fradure.  But  then  the  fenfations  and  perceptions  of  this 
clafs  are  remarkably  exalted,  till  at  length  in  man  they  are  concentrated  into 
reaion,  the  fineft  and  higheft  degree  of  terreftiial  organization.. 

Might  we  colled  a few  relults  from  thefe  indudions,  which  ftill  it  would 
not  be  improper  perhaps  to  reduce  to  one,  it  would  be  the  following  : 

1.  In  every  living  creature  the  circle  of  organic  powers  feems  to  be  whole 
and  complete  ; only  differently  modified  and  diftributed  in  each.  In  this  it 
comes  near  vegetation , and  is  therefore  fo  powerful  in  reproducing  it’s  fpecies, 
and  reftoring  it’s  parts : in  that  thefe  faculties  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  they 

are 
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are  diftributed  among  more  artfully  conftruCled  members,  and  finer  organs 
and  fenfes. 

2.  Beyond  the  fphere  of  vegetation  the  fyftem  of  vital  irritabilitv  com- 
mences. It  is  clofely  allied  to  the  faculty  of  the  growing,  fprouting,  felf- 
renewing,  animal  fibrous  ftru&ure  : only  it  appears  in  an  artful  condenled  form, 
and  to  a more  .limited  determinate  end  o£  vital  operation.  Every  mufcle 
already  ftands  in  reciprocal  relation  to  many  others : it  will  therefore  dis- 
play not  the  powers  of  fibre  alone,  but  it’s  own ; living  irritability  in  effective 
motion.  The  torpedo  renews  not  it’s  limbs  like  the  lizard,  the  frog,  or  the 
polypus : and  thofe  animals,  which  pofifefs  the  reproductive  faculty,  renew 
not  the  parts  in  which  mufcular  powers  are  condenfed,  like  thofe  which  are 
as  it  were  but  fprouts : the  lobfter  can  pufii  out  new  claws,  but  not  a new 
tail.  Thus  in  artfully  combined  motive  powers  the  fphere  of  vegetative 
organization  gradually  vanifhes ; or  rather  it  is  retained  in  a more  elabo- 
rate form,  and  wholly  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  a more  complicated  orga- 
nization. 

3.  The  farther  the  mufcular  powers  enter  the  fphere  of  the  nerves,  the  more 
are  they  imprifoned  in  this  organization,  and  fubdued  to  the  purpofes  of  percep- 
tion. The  more  numerous  and  delicate  the  nerves  of  an  animal ; the  more 
multifarioufly  they  are  connected,  artfully  {Lengthened,  and  allied  to  nobler 
parts  and  fenfes ; and  laftly  the  larger  and  more  delicate  the  focus  of  all  per- 
ception, the  brain:  the  more  intelligent  and  exquifite  is  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  in  thofe  animals,  in  which  irritability  overpowers  per- 
ceptivity, and  the  mufcular  powers  the  nervous  fyftem ; where  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed on  mean  functions  and  appetites,  and  particularly  where  the  firft  and 
leaft  fupportable  of  all  appetites,  hunger,  is  the  moft  predominant ; the  fpecies 
is,  according  to  our  ftandard,  partly  lefs  perfect  in  it’s  ftruCtufe,  partly  more 
grofs  in  it’s  manners. 

Who  would  not  rejoice,  if  fome  philofophic  anatomift  * fhould  undertake, 
to  give  a comparative  phyfiology  of  feveral  animals,  particularly  of  thofe  that 
approach  neareft  to  man,  examining  thefe  powers,  diferiminated  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  experiment,  in  relation  to  the  whole  organization  of  the  creature  ? 
Nature  exhibits  to  us  her  works,  externally  a malked  form,  a covered  recep- 

* Befide  other  known  pieces,  I find  in  the  animal  (keleton  in  Chefeklen’s  Oftcography, 
works  of  Alexander  Monro,  the  elder,  Edin.  London,  1783,  does  to  be  copied,  though  the 

1781,  an  ElTay  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  original  would  not 
•which  well  deferves  a tranflation;  as  the  fine  eafiiy  be  equalled  in  Germany. 
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tacle  of  interiour  powers.  We  fee  an  animal’s  mode  of  life  : from  the  phyfiog- 
nomy  of  it’s  vifage,  and  the  relation  of  it’s  parts,  we  guefs  perhaps  at  fomething 
of  what  exifts  within.  But  here  within,  the  organs  and  mafs  of  organic  powers 
are  themfelves  placed  before  us ; and  the  nearer  to  man,  the  better  means  have 
we  of  comparifon.  Though  I am  no  anatomifl,  I will  venture  to  follow  the 
obfervations  of  fome  anatomifts  of  celebrity  in  one  or  two  examples,  which  will 
prepare  us  for  the  ftrudture  and  phyfiological  nature  of  man. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Examples  of  the  phyfiological  Structure  of  fome  Animals. 

The  elephant*,  fhapelefs  as  he  feems,  difplays  phyfiological  grounds  enough 
of  his  fuperiority  to  all  other  beads,  and  refemblance  to  man.  His  brain  indeed 
is  not  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal  but  it’s  cavities,  and 
it’s  whole  drudture,  bear  a ftriking  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 
‘ I was  adonifhed,’  fays  Camper,  ‘ to  find  fuch  a fimilarity  between  the  glan- 
dula  piuealis,  nates,  and  teftes , of  the  brain  of  this  animal,  and  thofe  of  our  brain : 
fince,  if  a common  fenfory  can  exift,  it  mud  be  fought  for  here.’  The  cra- 
nium is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  head,  as  the  nodrils  extend  far  over  the 
brain,  and  fill  with  air  the  cavities  not  only  of  the  forehead,  but  of  other 
parts  f : for,  to  move  the  ponderous  jaw,  drong  mufcles  are  requifite,  and,  an 
extenfive  furface,  which  our  creative  parent  has  filled  with  air,  to  fpare  the 
creature  an  infupportable  burden.  The  cerebrum  does  not  lie  above  the  cere- 
bellum, and  prefs  it  by  it’s  weight : the  membrane,  that  feparates  them,  Hands 
perpendicular.  The  numerous  nerves  of  the  animal  are  principally  fpent  on  the 
organs  of  the  finer  fenfes,  and  his  trunk  alone  receives  as  many  as  the  whole 
bulk  of  his  vaft  body.  The  mufcles,  that  move  the  trunk,  arife  from  the  fore- 
head : it  is  altogether  without  cartilage,  the  organ  of  a delicate  feeling,  an  acute 
fmell,  and  the  freed:  motion.  In  it  therefore  many  fenfes  are  combined,  and 
afiid  each  other.  Thus  the  expreffive  eye  of  the  elephant,  which,  like  no  other 
animal  but  man,  is  provided  with  hairs  and  a delicate  mufcular  motion  in  the 
lower  eyelid,  has  the  finer  fenfes  for  it’s  neighbours ; and  thefe  are  feparated 
from  the  tade,  which  governs  other  beads.  The  mouth,  which  in  other  qua- 
drupeds, particularly  of  the  carnivorous  kinds,  conditutes  the  predominant 

* From  BufFon,  Daubenton,  Camper,  and  in  -f  The  cavities  and  finufes  of  th e procefus 
part  Zimmermann’s  defeription  of  the  feetus  of  mammillaris,  &c. 
an  eiephant, 

part 
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part  of  the  vifage,  is  here  placed  deep  beneath  the  prominent  forehead,  and 
high  trunk,  fo  that  it  is  almofl  concealed.  His  tongue  is  ftill  fmaller : the 
tveapons  of  defence,  which  he  carries  in  his  mouth,  are  didindt  from  the  organs 
of  nutrition : he  is  not  formed,  therefore,  for  favage  voracity.  Large  as  his 
bowels  muft  necefiarily  be,  his  domach  is  fmall  and  fimple : fo  that  probably 
raging  hunger  cannot  torment  him,  as  it  does  beafts  of  prey.  Peaceably  and 
cleanly  he  crops  the  herb ; and,  as  his  fenfe  of  fmell  is  feparate  from  his  mouth, 
he  employs  in  this  more  time  and  caution.  For  the  fame  caution  has  Nature 
fufhioned  him  in  drinking,  and  in  every  other  function  of  his  mafly  drudture, 
even  to  the  propagation  of  his  fpecies.  No  fexual  appetite  inflames  him  with 
rage  : the  female  goes  nine  months  with  young,  like  woman,  and  luckles  her  off- 
fpring  at  the  breafl.  The  periods  of  his  life,  during  which  he  grows,  is  in  vi- 
gour, and  decays,  referable  thofe  of  man.  How  nobly  has  nature  converted 
his  fangs  into  long  tufks ! and  how  delicate  mud  be  his  organ  of  hearing,  that 
can  underdand  human  language  in  fine  diferiminations  of  the  tones  of  com- 
mand and  of  the  paflions  ! His  ears  are  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  animal, 
thin,  and  extended  on  all  fides ; their  apertures  {land  high ; and  the  whole  of ' 
the  fmall  occiput  is  a cave  of  echo,  filled  with  air.  Thus  Nature  has  wifely 
diminifhed  the  weight  of  the  animal,  and  united  the  dronged  mulcular  force 
with  the  mod  refined  nervous  economy:  a king  of  beads  in  fagacious  quiet,  and 
intelligent  purity  of  fenfe. 

FJow  different  a king  of  beads  the  lion  * ! Nature  has  edabliflied  his 
throne  on  mufcular  force,  not  on  mildnefs,  and  fuperiority  of  intelledl.  She 
has  made  his  brain  fmall ; and  his  nerves  fo  weak,  that  they  are  not  even  pro- 
portionate to  thofe  of  a cat : while  fhe  framed  his  mufcles  large  and  drong, 
and  fixed  them  to  the  bones  in  fuch  pofitions,  as  to  produce  the  greated 
force,  indead  of  diverfity  and  delicacy  of  motion.  One  great  mufcle,  that  lifts 
the  neck ; a mufcle  of  the  fore-foot,  which  ferves  to  grafp ; the  joint  of  the 
foot  clofe  to  the  claws  j thefe  large  and  curved,  fo  that  their  points  cannot  be 
blunted,  as  they  never  touch  the  earth : fuch  were  his  gifts  for  the  purpofes 
of  life.  His  domach  is  long,  and  much  curved  : it’s  fridtion,  and  his  hunger, 
therefore,  mud  be  fearful.  His  heart  is  fmall ; but  it’s  cavities  are  delicate  and 
broad  ; much  longer  and  broader  than  in  man.  The  parietes  of  his  heart  are 
twice  as  thin,  and  the  aorta  twice  as  fmall  j fo  that  the  blood  of  the  lion,  as  loon 

* Chiefly  according  to  WolPs  excellent  de»  wi!h  we  had  anatomico-phyfiological  deferijv 
feription,  in  the  Nov.  Cornmentar.  Acad.  Scifnt.  tions  of  more  animals,  executed  in  4he  fame 
Fttrop.,  * New  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  manner. 

■Sciences  at  Peteriburg,’  vol.  XV,  and  XVL  I 
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as  it  quits  the  heart,  flows  with  four  times  the  velocity,  and  in  the  arterial 
branches  of  the  fifteenth  divifion  with  a hundred  times  that  of  the  human  cir- 
culation. The  heart  of  the  elephant  on  the  contrary  beats  flowly ; almoft  as 
much  fo  as  in  coldblooded  animals.  The  gallbladder  of  the  lion  too  is  large, 
and  the  bile  blackifh.  His  broad  tongue  is  rounded  forwards,  and  furnifhed 
with  prickles,  an  inch  and  half  long,  lying  on  the  forepart,  with  their  points 
directed  backwards.  Hence  the  danger  of  his  licking  the  fkin,  which  imme- 
diately fetches  blood,  and  excites  his  third  of  it  j his  raging  third,  even  after  the 
blood  of  his  friend  and  benefaCtor.  A lion,  that  has  once  taded  human  blood, 
quits  not  readily  this  prey,  after  which  his  furrowed  palate  luds.  The  lionefs 
produces  fereral  cubs,  which  grow  but  flowly  : (he  is  obliged  therefore  to  pro- 
vide for  them  during  a confiderable  period,  and  her  maternal  affeCtion,  joined 
to  her  own  hunger,  augments  her  ravenoufnefs.  As  the  tongue  of  the  lion 
tades  acutely,  and  his  fiery  hunger  is  a kind  of  third : it  is  natural,  that  he 
fhould  have  no  appetite  for  putrid  carrion.  To  kill  his  own  food,  to  luck 
the  warm  blood,  is  his  royal  tade : and  the  adonifhment  of  furprifie  is  often 
the  whole  of  his  royal  magnanimity.  His  deep  is  light,  becaufe  his  blood  is 
warm,  and  circulates  quickly.  When  fatiated  he  is  cowardly ; for  he  cannot 
ufe  dale  provifion,  therefore  he  thinks  not  of  it,  and  is  only  excited  to  valour 
by  prefent  hunger.  Benevolent  Nature  has  blunted  his  fenfes  : his  eye  is 
afraid  of  fire,  and  cannot  even  bear  the  fplendour  of  the  Sun  : his  fcent  is  not 
acute,  the  fituation  of  his  mufcles  fitting  him  only  for  great  fprings,  not  for 
running,  and  nothing  putrid  excites  him.  His  covered,  wrinkled  forehead  is 
fmall,  compared  with  the  inferiour  part  of  his  vifage,  his  ravenous  jaws,  and 
madicating  mufcles.  His  nofe  is  large  and  long  ; his  neck  and  forelegs  are  of 
iron : his  mane,  and  the  mufcles  of  his  tail,  are  ample : but  his  hinder  parts 
are  more  feeble  and  flender.  Nature  had  exhauded  her  fearful  powers,  and 
made  him  in  dilpofition,  when  not  tormented  with  the  third  of  blood,  a gentle 
and  noble  bead.  So  phyfiological  are  thus  alfo  this  creature’s  mind  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  doth,  in  appearance  the  lad  and  mod  fhapelefs  of  quadrupeds,  a mafs 
of  mud  that  has  rifen  to  animal  organization,  may  ferve  us  for  a third  exam- 
ple. His  head  is  fmall  and  round  : all  his  limbs  too  are  round,  thick,  fhapelefs, 
and  like  duffed  cufhions.  His  neck  is  diff,  as  if  it  were  one  piece  with  the 
head.  The  hair  of  it  has  a contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  back,  as  if 
Nature  had  formed  the  animal  in  two  directions,  uncertain  which  fhe  fhould 
prefer.  At  lad  fhe  chofe  for  the  principal  parts  the  belly  and  poderiours,  to 
which,  in  place,  form,  and  functions,  the  wretched  head  is  fubordinate.  The 
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female  carries  her  young  in  her  pofteriours.  The  ftomach  and  bowels  fill  the 
abdomen  : the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  are  flightly  formed  : and  the  gallbladder 
feems  wholly  wanting.  His  blood  is  fo  cold  as  to  border  on  that  of  amphibia  : 
his  heart  and  inteftines  palpitate  long  after  being  torn  out : and  the  legs  of  the 
animal  are  agitated,  after  the  heart  is  gone,  as  though  he  were  in  a (lumber. 
Thus  we  perceive  here  the  compenfation  of  Nature,  who,  where  obliged  to  re- 
fufe  fufceptible  nerves,  and  even  adlive  mufcular  powers,  has  more  intimately 
diffufed  and  imparted  exquifite  irritability.  This  fingular  animal  therefore  may 
be  lefs  unfortunate  than  he  feems.  He  loves  warmth  : he  loves  the  quiet  of 
deep ; and  enjoys  a flimelike  wellbeing  in  each.  When  lie  wants  warmth,  he 
deeps : and  as  if  even  lying  down  were  painful  to  him,  he  faftens  himfelf  to  a 
bough  with  his  paws}  and  feeds  himfelf  with  one  of  them,  while,  hanging  from 
it  like  a bag,  he  enjoys  in  the  warm  funbeams  his  grublike  exiftence.  TjTus  the 
misfhapen  form  of  his  feet  is  a benefit  to  him.  From  the  peculiarity  of  their 
ftrudture  the  tender  animal  cannot  fupport  himfelf  on  their  balls,  but  only  on 
the  convexity  of  his  claws,  on  which,  as  on  the  wheels  of  a waggon,  he  fhoves 
himfelf  dowly  and  commodioudy  along.  His  fix  and  forty  ribs,  the  like  of 
which  no  other  quadruped  pofiefies,  form  a long  vault  for  his  Ilorehoufe  of 
provifion,  and  are,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expredion,  the  odified  rings  of  a 
voracious  leaf-bag,  of  a grub. 

Of  examples  enough.  It  is  obvious  wherein  the  ideas  of  an  animal  mind  and 
an  animal  inftincft  are  to  be  placed,  if  we  follow  the  guidance  of  phyfiology  and 
experience.  That  is  the  fum  and  refuit  of  all  the  vital  powers  working  in  one  or- 
ganized fyßem  : this  is  the  dire5liony  that  Nature  gave  to  thofe  colleftive  powers,  by 
placing  them  in  a given  temperament  and  no  other , by  organizing  them  to  this  and  no 
other  firuäv.re. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Inf  in  els  of  Animals. 

We  have  an  excellent  work  on  the  inftinds  of  animals  by  the  late  Reimams*, 
which,  like  his  work  on  natural  religion,  will  remain  a lafting  monument  of  his 
inquifitive  fpirit,  and  profound  love  of  truth.  After  learned  and  methodical 
remarks  on  the  various  inftinds,  which  animals  poflefs,  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain them  from  the  advantages  of  the  mechanifm,  the  fenfes,  and  the  internal 
feelings,  with  which  they  are  endued  : yet  he  is  of  opinion,  that  we  mud  admit, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  the  inftindive  arts,  particular  determinate  natural  powers, 
and  natural  innate  capacities , which  are  fufceptible  of  no  farther  explication.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  fentiments  I cannot  acquiefce  : for  the  compofition  of  the 
whole  machine  from  certain  given  powers,  fenfes,  feelings,  and  conceptions,  in 
fhort,  the  organization  of  the  creature  itfelf  , conftitutes  the  mofi  fare  direction,  the 
moft  perfeEl  determination , that  Nature  could  imprefs  upon  her  work. 

As  the  creator  formed  plants,  and  bellowed  on  them  certain  parts,  and  en- 
dued them  with  certain  powers,  to  attrad  and  afiimilate  light,  air,  and  other 
fubtile  matters,  with  which  they  are  abundantly  fupplied  through  the  medium 
of  the  atmofphere,  or  of  water ; and  as  he  has  placed  them  in  their  proper  ele- 
ments, where  each  part  naturally  exerts  the  powers  efiential  to  it : no  new  and 
blind  inftind  to  vegetate  feems  to  me  neceflary  to  have  been  imparted  to  them. 
Each  part,  with  it’s  living  powers,  performs  it’s  talk;  and  thus  in  the  general 
appearance  becomes  vifible  the  refult  of  the  powers,  that  could  develope  them- 
felves  in  a given  organization.  The  adive  powers  of  Nature  are  all  living,  each 
in  it’s  kind : they  mull  poffefs  a fomething  within,  anfwerable  to  their  effeds 
without ; äs  Leibnitz  advanced,  and  as  all  analogy  feems  to  inform  us.  That 
we  have  no  name  for  this  internal  date  of  plants,  or  the  powers  ftill  operating  in 
them,  is  a defed  of  our  language : for  fenfation  is  ufed  only  of  the  internal 
date,  communicated  to  us  by  the  nervous  fyftem.  An  obfeure  analogy  how- 
ever may  exift  : and  if  it  do  not,  a new  inftind*,  a power  of  vegetation  aferibed 
to  the  whole,  teaches  us  nothing. 

* Reimarui  allgem.  Betrachtungen  über  die  * Sketches  of  Remarks  on  the  -particular  Kinds 
Triebe  der  Thiere,  ‘ Reimarus’s  General  Re-,  of  inftinftive  Arts  in  Animals to  which  is  ap- 
marks  on  the  Inftin&s  of  Animals,’  Hamburg,  pended  J.  A H.  Reimarus’s  copious  and  elegant 
1773.  Alfo  Angefangene  Betrachtungen  über  efiay  on  the  nature  of  zoophytes. 
me  befonderrt  Arten  der  tlierijcktn  Kunß triebe, 
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Two  natural  inftindts  are  fufficiently  evident  in  plants,  thofe  of  nutrition  and 
propagation  j and  the  refults  of  thefe  are  works  of  art,  fuch  as  the  performances 
of  a living  infedt,  however  fkilful,  fcarcely  equals : they  are  the  bud  and  the 
flower.  When  Nature  makes  a tranfition  from  a plant,  or  a ftone,  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  does  file  more  clearly  unfold  to  us  the  inftindts  of  organic  powers  ? 
The  polypus  appears  to  bloflom  like  a plant,  yet  is  an  animal.  Like  an  animal 
it  feeks  and  digefls  it’s  food  : it  pufnes  forth  flioots,  and  thefe  (hoots  are  living 
animals : it  renovates  itfelf,  as  far  as  it  enjoys  the  power  of  renovation — the 
greateft  work  of  art,  that  any  creature  performs.  What  is  conftrudted  with 
more  art  than  the  houfe  of  the  fnail  ? The  cells  of  the  bee  muft  yield  to  it : the 
web  of  the  caterpillar,  of  the  filkworm,  muft  give  place  to  this  artificial  flower. 
And  by  what  means  has  Nature  accomplifhed  this  ? By  internal  organic  powers, 
which,  little  divided  into  limbs,  lie  in  a lump,  and  the  convolutions  of  which, 
following  for  the  moft  part  the  progrefs  of  the  Sun,  formed  this  regular  figure. 
Internal  parts  afforded  the  bafis,  as  the  fpider  draws  her  web  from  her  entrails, 
and  the  air  could  only  fupply  the  harder  or  grofler  parts.  This  tranfition  feems 
to  me  fufficiently  to  fhow,  whereon  all  the  inftindts,  even  the  mechanical  ones  of 
the  moft  fkilful  animal,  depend : namely,  on  organic  powers,  operating  in  a given 
manner , according  to  given  limbs . Whether  this  be  effected  with  more  or  lefs 
fenfation,  depends  on  the  nerves  of  the  creature  : but  befide  thefe,  there  are 
active  mufcular  powers,  and  fibres  fully  imbued  with  growing  and  renovating 
vegetative  life ; which  two  kinds  of  powers,  independent  of  the  nerves,  fuffici- 
ently compenfate  to  the  creature  what  it  wants  of  nerves  and  brain. 

Thus  Nature  herfelf  leads  us  to  the  inftindtive  arts,  which  we  are  accuftomed 
to  attribute  more  efpecially  to  certain  infedts,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe 
their  performances  are  feen  by  us  in  miniature,  and  we  compare  them  with  our 
own.  The  more  diftindt  the  organs  of  a creature,  and  the  more  lively  and  de- 
licate it’s  irritability  the  lefs  furprifing  (hould  it  be  to  us,  to  perceive  opera- 
tions, of  which  animals  of  coarfer  ftrudture,  and  duller  irritability  of  particular 
parts,  are  incapable,  whatever  other  advantages  they  may  poflefs.  Even  the 
fmallnefs  and  delicacy  of  the  creature  conduce  to  art ; which  can  be  nothing 
elfe,  but  the  refult  of  all  it’s  fenfations,  activities,  and  irritabilities. 

Here  too  examples  will  fpeak  moft  forcibly : and  the  faithful  induftry  of  a 
Swammerdam,  a Reaumur,  a Lyonet,  a Roefel,  and  fome  others,  have  beauti- 
fully placed  thefe  examples  before  our  eyes.  When  the  caterpillar  fpins  herfelf 
round  with  a web,  what  does  (he  more,  than  many  other  creatures  perform,  when 
they  caft  their  (kins  ? The  fnake  puts  off  her  exuviae,  the  bird  moults  her  fea- 
thers, and  many  quadrupeds  fhed  their  hair : by  thefe  means  they  grow  young 
z again, 
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again,  and  renovate  their  powers.  The  caterpillar  alfo  grows  young  again,  only 
in  a more  difficult,  exquifite,  and  artful  manner  : fhe  {trips  off  her'briftly  cafe, 
which  takes  with  it  fome  of  her  feet,  and  by  a flower  or  quicker  tranfition  ap- 
pears in  a perfectly  new  ftate.  The  firft  period  of  her  life,  which  (he  employed 
as  a caterpillar  in  the  office  of  nutrition  alone,  afforded  her  powers  for  this  : now 
muß:  they  alfo  ferve  to  propagate  the  fpecies,  and  for  this  her  rings  are  formed, 
and  her  limbs  are  produced.  Thus,  in  the  organization  of  this  creature,  Nature 
has  only  placed  her  periods  of  life  and  inftin&s  farther  from  each  other,  and  left 
them  organically  to  prepare  for  a peculiar  transformation — as  involuntary  on  the 
part  of  the  creature,  as  that  of  the  fnake  when  (Ire  caffs  her  fldn. 

What  is  the  web  of  the  fpider,  but  the  fpider  herfelf  elongated^  to  obtain  her 
prey  ? As  the  polypus  ftretches  out  his  arms  to  embrace  it ; as  fhe  obtained 
fangs  to  hold  it  faff ; fo  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  her  prey  file  acquired  the 
papilke,  between  which  her  web  is  drawn  out.  Of  the  juice  from  which  it  is 
formed  fhe  has  about  a fufficient  quantity  to  fupply  her  with  webs  during  her 
life  ; and  if  fire  be  unfortunate  with  them,  fhe  muff  recur  to  forcible  means,  or 
die.  The  power  that  organized  her  whole  body,  and  all  it’s  inherent  faculties, 
formed  her  thus  organically  to  the  fabrication  of  this  web. 

The.  fame  are  we  taught  by  the  republic  of  bees.  Each  of  the  different  fpe- 
cies of  thefe  is  fafhioned  to  it’s  particular  purpofe:  and  they  affociate  together, 
becaufe  neither  of  the  fpecies  could  exift  without  the  others.  The  working 
bees  are  organized  for  the  gathering  of  honey,  and  the  conftrudion  of  the 
cells.  The  honey  they  gather,  as  every  animal  feeks  it’s  food  : and  flnee  their 
mode  of  life  requires  it,  they  colled  it  orderly,  and  lay  it  up  in  ftore.  They 
conftrud  their  cells  as  fo  many  other  animals  build  their  habitations,  each  in 
it’s  own  manner.  Being  of  no  fex,  they  feed  the  young  of  the  hive,  as  others 
feed  their  own  offspring ; and  kill  the  drones,  as  every  animal  kills  another, 
that  robs  him  of  his  provifion,  and  is  a burden  to  his  family.  Though  all  this 
cannot  be  done  without  fenfe  and  feeling  j yet  it  is  but  the  fenfe,  the  feeling, 
of  a bee ; neither  the  mere  mechanifm,  to  which  Buffon  refers  it ; nor  the 
complicated,  mathematical,  political  reafon,  which  others  axcribe  to  the  crea- 
ture. It’s  mind  is  included  in  it’s  organization,  and  intimately  interwoven 
with  it.  Thus  it  operates  conformably  to  it ; finely,  and  with  art,  but  in  a 
very  narrow  and  confined  circle.  The  beehive  is  it’s  world,  and  the  creator 
has  divided  it’s  occupations  into  three  parts  by  a threefold  organization. 

Neither  muff  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  milled  by  the  word  promptitude , 
while  we  obferve  thefe  organic  arts  in  many  animals  immediately  after  their 
birth.  Our  promptitude  arifes  from  practice  5 their’s  does  not.  Is  their 

organization 
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organization  completed?  it’s  powers  mull  be  in  full  play.  What  in  the  World 
has  the  greateff  promptitude?  The  falling  flone;  the  blooming  flower.  That 
falls,  this  blooms,  according  to  it's  nature . The  cryftal  fhoots  with  more  promp- 
titude and  regularity,  than  the  bee  conftru&s  k’s  comb,  or  the  fpider  her  web. 
In  the  flone  it  is  only  a blind  organic  inffincf,  that  is  infallible : in  the  infeff 
it  is  organized  to  the  employment  of  fe.veral  limbs  and  organs,  and  thefe  may 
fail.  The  healthy,  powerful  confent  of  thefe  to  one  end  conflitutes  prompti- 
tude, as  foon  as  the  perfect  creature  exifls. 

Thus  we  perceive  why  the  higher  creatures  rife,  the  more  their  inceffant  pro- 
penfity  and  infallible  promptitude  decreafe.  The  more,  namely,  the  one  orga- 
nic principle  of  nature,  which  we  here  term  plaflic , there  impulfive , here fenfitive , 
there  artful , yet  which  is  at  bottom  but  one  and  the  fame  organic  power,  is 
fubdivided  into  feveral  organs  and  various  limbs;  and  the  more  it  has  in  each  of 
thefe  a world  of  it’s  own,  whence  confequently  it  is  expofed  to  particular  errours 
and  obflacles : fo  much  the  weaker  is  it’s  propenfity,  fo  much  the  more  is  it 
fubjedt  to  the  command  of  the  will,  and  therefore  of  errour.  The  different 
fenfations  muff  be  balanced  againfl  each  other,  and  then  reconciled  together  : 
hail,  then,  overpowering  inffindf,  infallible  guide  ! The  obfeure  irritation,  that  in 
a certain  fphere,  fecluded  from  all  others,  poflcfies  in  itfelf  a kind  of  omnifcience 
and  omnipotence,  is  now  divided  into  twigs  and  branches.  The  teachable  creature 
muff  learn,  ashereceivesfrom  Nature  lefs  knowledge : he  muff  exercife  his  powers, 
becaufe  he  receives  lefs  power  from  Nature:  but  by  his  progreffive  advancement, 
by  the  defining  and  divifion  of  his  powers,  he  has  obtained  new  means  of  opera- 
tion, and  more  and  finer  organs,  to  diferiminate  his  fenfations,  and  to  choofe 
that  which  is  beff.  What  he  wants  in  intenfity  of  impulfe,  is  fupplied  by  it’s 
extent  and  finer  compofition  : he  is  capable  of  more  pure  felf-fatisfadtion,  of  a 
more  free  and  diverfified  ufe  of  his  powers  and  limbs ; and  all,  becaufe,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  his  organic  mind  is  more  fubtilely  and  multifarioufly 
diffributed  among  it’s  organs. 

Let  us  now  confider  a few  wonderful  and  wife  laws  of  this  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  creature ; how  the  creator  has  accuffomed  him  ffep  by  ffep  to 
a combination  of  many  ideas , or  feelings,  and  to  a peculiar  free  employment  of  many 
fenfes  and  limbs . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Advancement  of  the  Creature  to  a combination  of  fever al  Ideas , and  to  a particular 

freer  ufe  of  the  Senfes  and  Limbs . 

i.  An  obtturebut  powerful  propenfity  is  all,  that  inanimate  nature  poffeffes. 
The  parts  prefs  together  with  internal  energies : every  creature  feeks  to  acquire 
form , and  forms  itfelf.  Every  thing  is  yet  included  in  this  propenfity ; but  it 
indeftru&ibly  pervades  the  whole  being.  The  fmalleft  part  of  a cryftal,  or  of 
a fait,  is  a fait  or  a cryftal : the  plaftic  power  operates  in  the  minuteft  particle, 
as  in  the  whole;  indifcerptible  from  without,  indeftru&ible  from  within. 

2.  Plants  divide  themfelves  into  tubes  and  other  parts : in  thefe  parts  their 
propenfity  begins  to  modify  itfelf  after  it’s  own  manner,  though  in  the  whole  it 
ftill  operates  uniformly.  Root,  Item,  and  branches,  abforb ; but  in  different 
manners,  by  different  conduits,  and  different  fubftances.  Thus  the  propenfity 
of  the  whole  modifies  itfelf  with  thefe,  but  ftill  remains  in  the  whole  one  and 
the  fame  : for  propagation  is  only  the  efflorefcence  of  growth , and  both  thefe  pro- 
penfities  are  infeparable  from  the  nature  of  the  creature. 

3.  In  zoophytes  Nature  begins  imperceptibly  to  feparate'  particular  organs, 
with  their  inherent  powers : the  organs  of  nutrition  become  vifible  : the  fruit 
already  loofens  itfelf  in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  though  it . continues  to  be 
nourifhed  in  it  as  a plant.  Many  polypi  fprout  from  one  ftcm  : Nature  has 
fixed  them  to  a fpot,  and  exempted  them  from  locomotion.  The  fnail  has  a 
broad  foot,  with  which  it  fattens  itfelf  to  it’s  houfe.  The  fenfes  of  this  creature 
lie  obfcurely  and  indiftinft  together : it’s  propenfity  operates  flowly  and  inti- 
mately : the  copulation  of  the  fnail  continues  feveral  days.  Thus  Nature  has 
exempted  this  beginning  of  vital  organization  as  much  as  the  could  from  di- 
verfity,  and  therefore  more  deeply  concealed  and  firmly  bound  variety  in 
an  obfcure  fimple  movement.  The  tenacious  life  of  the  fnail  is  almoft  inde- 
ftrudtible. 

4.  As  {he  attended  higher,  fhe  obferved  the  fame  wife  precaution,  gradually 
to  inure  the  creature  to  a greater  dittrimination  of  divert! tied  fenfe  and  inftindi:. 
The  infedt  cannot  perform  at  once  all  it  has  to  perform : therefore  it  muft 
change  it's  form  and  being , firft  as  a caterpillar  to  fatisfy  the  propenfity  of  nutri- 
tion, next  as  a fly  that  of  propagation:  it  was  incapable  of  both  in  one  form. 
One  fpecies  of  bees  could  not  execute  every  thing  requifite  to  the  enjoyment 
and  propagation  of  the  kind : Nature-  divided  them  therefore,  and  made  one  to 

works. 
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work,  another  to  propagate,  and  a third  to  produce  young ; all  by  a flight 
change  of  organization,  whence  the  powers  of.  the  creature  acquired  another 
direction.  IV hat  ßie  could  not  complete  in  one  model , ßie  effected  in  three,  fitted  to 
each  other  as  fragments  of  one  whole.  Thus  (lie  taught  the  bees  their  office  in 
three  fpecies,  as  (he  taught  the  butterfly,  and  other  infeCts,  their  occupations 
in  two  different  forms. 

5.  In  proportion  as  (lie  advanced,  and  thought  fit  to  allow  the  ufe  of  feve- 
ral  fenfes,  and  with  thefe  of  will,  to  accumulate;  fhe  removed  unnecefiary  limbs , 
and  fimplified  the  firueiure  within  and  without.  With  the  fkin  of  the  caterpillar 
feet  are  removed,  for  which  the  butterfly  will  have  no  occafion  : the  many  feet 
of  infeCts,  their  numerous  and  diverfitied  eyes,  their  antennze,  and  many  other 
little  implements,  are  wanting  in  fuperiour  creatures.  Of  thofe  the  head  con- 
tains little  brain : it  lying  far  lower  in  the  fpinal  marrow,  and  each  ganglion  of 
the  nerves  conftituting  a new  centre  of  fenfation.  Thus  the  mind  of  the  little 
artifl  is  difperfed  throughout  it’s  whole  body.  The  more  the  creature  fhould 
increafe  in  fpontaneity,  and  the  refemblance  of  intelligence ; the  greater,  and 
better  furnithed  with  brain,  is  it’s  head  ; and  the  three  principal  parts  of  the 
body  are  more  proportionate  to  each  other,  which  in  infeCts,  worms,  and  the 
like,  were  totally  deftitute  of  proportion.  What  great  and  mighty  tails  do  the 
amphibia  drag*on  the  ground,  while  their  misfhapen  legs  Hand  unconnected  ! 
In  quadrupeds  Nature  has  exalted  her  work  : the  legs  are  longer,  and  approach 
nearer  together.  The  tail,  with  it’s  portion  of  the  vertebras,  Ihortens  and  dimi- 
nifhes:  it  lofes  the  grofs  mufcular  force  of  the  crocodile’s,  and  becomes  more 
pliable  and  flender;  till  in  more  noble  animals  it  is  only  a hairy  fwitch,  and  at 
length,  as  Nature  approaches  the  erect  form,  it  is  totally  rejected.  The  marrow 
of  it  is  carried  higher  up,  and  expended  on  nobler  parts. 

6.  While  the  creative  artifl:  found  the  proportion  of  the  quadruped  the  belt, 
wherein  this  creature  learned  to  exercife  certain  fenfes  and  powers  in  combination , 
and  to  unite  them  in  one  form  of  thought  and  fenfation  : fhe  changed  the  figure  of 
each  fpecies  according  to  it’s  mode  of  life  and  deftination,  and  with  the  fame 
parts  and  limbs  produced  it’s  own  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  therewith  it’s  own 
organic  mind,  different  from  all  others.  At  the  fame  time  fhe  retained  a cer- 
tain fimilitude,  and  feemed  to  purfue  one  great  end.  This  great  end  is  evi- 
dently to  approach  that  organic  form,  in  which  the  greateft  combination  of 
clear  ideas,  and  the  molt  diverfified  and  free  ufe  of  various  fenfes  and  limbs, 
could  take  place : and  this  it  is,  that  conftitutes  the  greater  or  lefs  humanity 
of  beafts.  It  is  no  fport  of  the  will : but  a refult  of  the  diverfe  forms,  that 
could  be  no  otherwife  combined  to  that  end,  to  which  Nature  would  combine 

them ; 
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them ; namely  to  an  employment  of  thoughts,  fenfes,  powers,  and  defires,  in 
this  proportion,  to  fuch  an  end,  and  no  other. 

The  parts  of  every  animal  are  in  the  moft  exaCt  proportion  to  each  other, 
according  to  it’s  place ; and  I am  perfuaded,  that  all  the  forms,  in  which  a 
living  creature  can  exift  on  our  Earth,  are  exhaufted.  The  beaft  goes  upon 
all  fours : for  he  could  not  ufe  his  forefeet  as  human  hands ; but  then,  by  this 
going  on  all  fours,  his  {landing,  running,  leaping,  and  the  ufe  of  his  animal 
fenfes,  are  rendered  moft  eafy  to  him.  His  head  ftill  inclines  towards  the 
earth;  as  from  the  earth  he  feeks  his  food.  In  moft  the  fmell  is  acute;  as  it 
muft  awaken  or  guide  their  inftincft.  Of  one  the  ear  is  quick,  of  another  the 
eye : and  thus  Nature  has  chofen,  not  only  in  the  general  ftruCture  of  quadru- 
peds, but  in  the  formation  of  each  particular  fpecies,  that  particular  proportion 
of  powers  and  fenfes,  which  could  be  beft  exercifed  in  fuch  an  organization. 
Conformably  to  this  the  contracted  or  elongated  the  limbs,  and  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed  the  ftrength.  Every  creature  is  a numerator  to  the  great  denomina- 
tor, which  is  Nature’s  felf : even  man  is  only  a fraction  of  the  whole,  a propor- 
tion of  powers,  which  were  to  form  themfelves  into  one  whole,  in  this  and  no 
other  organization,  by  the  common  aid  of  many  limbs. 

7.  Necelfarily,  in  a terreftrial  organization  fo  deliberate,  no  -power  muft  fuppreß 
another , no  propenftty  deftroy  another ; and  infinitely  admirable  is  the  care,  that 
Nature  has  employed  for  this  purpofe.  Moft  animals  have  their  peculiar  climate , 
which  is  precifely  that,  where  they  can  be  moft  eafily  fed  and  brought  up.  Had 
Nature  fafhioned  them  more  indeterminately,  with  a capacity  for  fupporting 
various  climes ; to  what  wants  and  wildnefs  would  many  fpecies  have  been  ex- 
pofed,  till  they  had  at  length  become  extinCl  ! We  fee  this  in  the  moft  traCl- 
able  fpecies,  which  have  followed  man  into  every  country  : each  region  has 
given  them  a different  caft,  and  the  wild  dog  has  become  one  of  the  moft  fa- 
vage  beafts  of  prey,  even  as  he  has  become  wild.  The  propenftty  of  propagation 
muft  have  bewildered  the  creature  ftill  more,  had  it  been  left  indeterminate : but 
this  too  the  creative  parent  has  fettered.  It  awakes  only  at  a determinate  pe- 
riod ; when  the  organic  warmth  of  the  animal  is  at  the  higheft : and  as  this  is 
effected  by  phyfical  revolutions  of  growth,  of  the  feafons,  and  of  the  richeft  food ; 
and  the  good  fuperintendant  has  determined  accordingly  the  time  of  geftation ; 
equal  care  is  taken  for  both  young  and  old.  The  young  comes  into  the  World, 
when  it  can  profper  in  it ; or  it  paffes  through  the  fevere  feafon  in  the  ftate  of 
an  egg,  till  roufed  by  a more  friendly  Sun  : the  old  feels  the  propenfity  only  when 
it  counteracts  no  other.  By  this  too  is  regulated  the  relation  of  the  two  fpecies 
in  the  duration  and  force  of  this  propenfity. 
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The  beneficent  maternal  affection,  /with  which  Nature  has  in  this  way  edu- 
cated and  effectually  habituated  every  living  creature  to  aftions,  thoughts,  and 
virtues,  fuitable  to  the  compafs  of  it’s  organization,  is  above  all  exprefiion.  She 
preconceived  it,  as  fhe  placed  thefe  powers  in  a given  organization,  and  necefli- 
tated  the  creature  to  fee,  to  defire,  to  aft,  in  this  organization,  as  flie  had  pre- 
conceived it,  and  gave  it  wants,  powers,  and  place,  within  the  limits  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

There  exifts  no  virtue,  no  propenfity,  in  the  human  heart,  which  has  not 
fomewhere  in  the  animal  world  it’s  fimilitude,  to  which  the  forming  mother 
has  organically  habituated  the  animal.  It  muff  provide  for  itfelf : it  muft  N 
learn  to  love  it’s  offspring:  neceflity  and  the  feafons  compel  it  into  fociety,  if  it 
be  only  to  have  companions  in  travel.  Appetite  impels  this  animal  to  love; 
neceflity  conftrains  that  to  marriage,  to  a fort  of  republic,  to  focial  order.  How- 
ever obfcurely  all  this  takes  place,  however  fhortly  much  of  it  endures ; ftill  it 
is  imprinted  in  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  we  fee  it  there  ftrongly,  we  fee  it 
return ; nay  it  is  irrefiftible,  it  is  indelible.  By  how  much  the  more  obfcurely 
and  inwardly  all  this  operates,  the  fewer  thoughts  are  combined,  and  the  lefs 
frequently  the  impulfe  afts ; fo  much  the  ftronger  is  the  propenfity,  fo  much 
the  more  perfect  it’s  effedts.  Thus  every  where  occur  prototypes  of  human 
modes  of  aCtion,  in  which  animals  are  exercifed  : and  if  there  be  a fin  againft 
Nature,  it  is  to  refolve  ftill  to  confider  them  as  machines,  while  we  behold  be- 
fore our  eyes  their  fyftem  of  nerves,  their  ftrudlure  refembling  ours,  their  wants 
and  modes  of  life  the  fame. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  that  the  more  a fpecies  refembles  man, 
the  more  it’s  mechanic  art  decreafes  ; for  fuch  a fpecies  ftands  already  in  a prac- 
tical circle  of  more  humanlike  thoughts.  The  beaver,  which  is  ftill  a water-rat, 
builds  with  art.  The  fox,  the  fieldmoufe,  and  fimilar  animals,  have  their  arti- 
ficial fubterranean  ftrudtures.  The  dog,  the  horfe,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  want 
jiot  thefe  little  arts : they  have  thoughts  like  tliofe  of  man ; impelled  by  the 
plaftic  hand  of  Nature,  they  exercife  themfelves  in  propenfities  like  his. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Organic  Difference  between  Man  and  Beafts, 

w ith  great  untruth  has  it  been  faid  in  praife  of  the  human  fpecies,  that  all 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  every  other  are  found  in  the  higheft  perfection  in 
man.  Such  a commendation  is  not  only  without  proof,  but  inconfiftent : for 
evidently  in  fuch  a cafe  one  power  would  deftroy  another,  and  the  creature 
would  abfolutely  have  no  enjoyment  of  his  exiftence.  How  could  man  at  one 
and  the  fame  time  bloom  like  the  flower,  feel  like  tire1  fpider,  build  like  the 
bee,  fuck  like  the  butterfly ; and  alfo  poflefs  the  mufcular  ftrength  of  the  lion,, 
the  probofeis  of  the  elephant,  and  the  art  of  the  beaver  ? Does  he  poflefs,  nat- 
does  he  comprehend,  a Angle  one  of  thefe  powers,  with  that  intenfity,.  with  which 
the  animal  enjoys  and  exercifes  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  fome  have,  I will  not  fay  degraded  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
beaft,  but  altogether  diverted  him  of  the  character  of  his  kind,  and  made  him 
a degenerate  animal,  that,  ftriving  after  higher  perfection,  has  totally  loft  the 
originality  of  his  fpecies.  This  is  palpably  contrary  to  truth,  and  the  evidence 
of  his  natural  hiftory  : he  has  obvioufly  qualities,  which  no  other  animal  pof- 
fefles ; and  has  performed  aCtions,  of  which  the  good  and  the  bad  are  truly  his 
own.  No  beaft  devours  his  fellow  from  epicurifm  : no  beaft  murders  his  like 
in  cold  blood,  at  the  tommand  of  a third.  No  beaft  has  language,  as  man  has ; 
and  ftill  lefs  writings,  traditions,  religion,  and  arbitrary  rights  and  laws.  Finally 
no  beaft  has  the  form,  clothing,  habitation,  arts,  unfettered  mode  of  life,  unre- 
ftrained  propenfities,  and  fluctuating  opinions,  which  diftinguifh  almoft  every- 
individual  of  mankind.  We  inquire  not  whether  all  this  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  detriment  of  our  fpecies ; fuffice  it,  that  of  our  fpecies  it  is  the 
character.  As  every  beaft  remains  true  upon  the  whole  to  the  qualities  of  his 
kind,  and  we  alone  have  made  a divinity  of  will,  not  of  neceflityj  this  difference 
muft  be  inveftigated  as  a faCt,  for  fuch  it  inconteftibly  is.  The  other  queftions: 
how  man  came  by  this  difference : and  whether  this  difference  be  original,  or 
adventitious  and  acquired  : are  of  another  kind,  hiftorical  merely  : and  here  the 
perfectibility  or  corruptibility,  in  which  no  beaft  has  hitherto  imitated  him, 
muft  have  pertained  to  the  diftinguilhing  charaCteriftics  of  his  Ipecies.  Laying 
aAde  all  metaphyAcs,  we  confine  ourfelves  to  phyfiology  and  experience. 

i . Dhe  form  of  man  is  upright : in  this  he  is  fingular  upon  the  earth.  For  though 
v the  bear  has  equally  a broad  foot,  and  ftands  ereCt  when  he  fights : though 
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the  ape  and  the  pigmy  fometimes  walk  or  run  in  an  ereft  podure : dill  to  the 
human  fpecies  alone  is  this  pofition  natural  and  condant.  The  foot  of  man  is 
more  firm  and  broad  : he  has  a long  great  toe,  while  the  ape  has  but  a thumb  : 
his  heel  too  is  on  a level  with  the  foie  of  his  foot.  All  the  mufcles  adling  in 
this  pofition  are  adapted  to  it.  The  calf  of  the  leg  is  enlarged  : the  pelvis  is 
drawn  backward  : the  hips  are  fpread  outwards  from  each  other : the  fpine  is 
lefs  curved  : the  bread  is  widened  : the  fhoulders  have  clavicles : the  hands 
have  fingers  endued  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling : to  crown  the  dru&ure  the  re- 
ceding head  is  exalted  on  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  : man  is  ecvfyuTros  *,  a crea- 
ture looking  far  above  and  around  him. 

It  mud  be  granted,  however,  that  this  mode  of  going  eredt  is  not  fo  eflential 
to  man,  that  it’s  oppofite  is  as  impoflible  for  him  as  to  fly.  Not  only  is  the  con- 
trary feen  in  children  ; but  men,  who  have  been  brought  up  among  beads, 
have  proved  it  by  experience.  Eleven  or  twelve  indances  of  this  kind  are 
known  -f  ; and  though  they  have  not  all  been  diffidently  obferved  and  defcribed, 
yet  fome  of  them  fhow  clearly,  that  the  gait  mod  incommodious  to  man  is  not 
impracticable  to  his  pliable  nature.  His  head,  as  well  as  his  abdomen,  lies 
lomewhat  forwards : the  body  therefore  can  fall  forwards,  as  the  head  finks  in 
deep.  No  dead  body  can  dand  upright : it  is  only  by  the  combined  exertion 
of  innumerable  adtions,  that  our  artificial  mode  of  danding  and  going  becomes 
poflible. 

Thus  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that,  in  acquiring  the  ejait  of  quadrupeds, 
many  limbs  of  the  human  body  mud  change  their  forms,  and  proportions  to 
each  other ; as  appears  in  the  indances  of  wild  men.  The  irifh  boy,  defcribed 
by  Tulpius,  had  a flat  forehead,  the  occiput  heightened,  a wide  bleating  throat, 
a thick  tongue  growing  almod  up  to  the  palate,  and  the  pit  of  the  flomach  drawn 
greatly  inwards  ; jud  as  going  on  all  fours  mud  occafion.  The  fiemifh  maiden, 
who  walked  eredt,  and  dill  retained  fbmuch  of  the  feminine  nature  as  to  bedeck 
herfelf  with  a draw  apron,  had  a brown  thick,  hairy  fkin,  and  long  thick  hair. 
The  maiden  found  at  Songi  in  Champaign  had  a dark  countenance,  drong  fin- 
gers, and  long  nails ; and  her  thumbs  in  particular  were  fo  drong  and  elongated, 
• that  fhe  fwung  herfelf  with  them  from  tree  to  tree  like  a fquirrel.  Her  quick 
pace  was  not  walking,  but  a flying  trip  and  gliding,  in  which  the  motions  of  the 
feet  were  fcarcely  to  be  didinguifhed.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  weak  and 
flender,  her  cry  piercing  and  frightful.  She  had  uncommon  flrength  and  agi- 
lity; and  was  fo  difficult  to  be  weaned  from  her  ufual  aliment,  of  raw  and  bleed- 

* Uplookir.g : the  greek  name  for  man,  from  + Sec  Linne’s  Natural  Syftem,  Martini’s 

mw,  upwards,  and  Si ufiu,  to  look.  T.  fupplement  to  BufFon,  and  other  places. 
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ing  flefti,  filh,  leaves,  and  fruit,  that  fhe  not  only  endeavoured  to  efcape,  but  fell 
into  a dangerous  illnefs,  from  which  fhe  could  be  recovered  only  by  fucking 
' warm  blood,  that  pervaded  her  veffels  like  a balfam.  Her  teeth  fell  out,  and 
her  nails  dropped  off,  as  Ihe  accuftomed  herfelf  to  our  food  : infupportable  pains 
contracted  her  ftomach  and  bowels,  particularly  the  oefophagus,  which  became 
parched  and  dried  up.  Strong  proofs,  how  much  the  pliable  nature  of  a hu- 
man being,  even  though  fhe  was  born  and  for  a time  brought  up  among  men, 
could  habituate  itfelf  in  a few  years  to  the  inferiour  mode  of  life  of  the  beafls, 
among  which  fhe  was  placed  by  fome  unfortunate  mifchance. 

How  could  I delineate  the  hateful  vifion  of  what  man  muft  have  been,  had 
he  been  condemned  to  the  fate  of  being  formed  a beftial  foetus  in  the  womb  of 
a quadruped  : what  powers  would  thereby  have  been  ftrengthened,  what  weak- 
ened ; what  muft  have  been  the  gait,  the  education,  the  way  of  life,  the  corporeal 

ftrudture,  of  the  human  beaft  ! But  away  unhallowed  and  horrible  image  ! 

odious  nonnature  of  natural  man ! In  nature  thou  doft  not  exift  : my  pen 
fhall  not  delineate  one  of  thy  features.  For 

2.  The  upright  poßure  of  man  is  natural  to  him  alone  : nay  it  is  the  organiftn  of  the 
whole  defiinalion  of  the  fpecies , and  it's  mofl  dißinguißiing  character. 

No  nation  upon  Earth  has  been  found  walking  on  all  fours : the  molt  fa- 
vage,  however  clofely  many  of  them  border  on  brute  beafts  in  their  form  and 
mode  of  living,  walk  ere<ft.  Even  the  men  without  feeling  of  Diodorus,  with 
other  fabulous  beings  of  the  ancient  and  middle  writers,  go  upon  two  legs : and 
I cannot  comprehend,  how  the  human  fpecies,  if  it  had  pofleffed  from  Nature 
the  abjeCt  horizontal  petition,  could  ever  have  raifed'  itfelf  to  a pofture  of  fo 
much  art  and  conftraint.  How  much  trouble  has  it  coft,  to  habituate  the  wild 
men,  who  have  been  found,  to  our  food  and  manner  of  living  ! yet  thefe  were 
not  originally  wild,  but  had  become  fo  only  by  being  a few  years  among  the 
brutes.  The  efkimaux  maiden  had  fome  ideas  of  her  former  ftate,  and  remains 
of  the  language  and  inftin&s  of  her  native  country  : yet  her  reafon  lay  bound 
up  in  brutality  ; fhe  had  no  remembrance  of  her  journey,  or  of  the  whole  of  her 
wild  date.  The  others  were  not  only  deftitute  of  language,  but  were  in  fome 

meafure  for  ever  loft  to  human  fpeech. And  would  the  human  beaft,  had 

he  been  ages  of  ages  in  this  abjeft  ftate,  and  formed  to  it  by  totally  different 
proportions  a quadruped  in  his  mother’s  womb,  have  left  it  of  his  own  accord, 
and  raifed  himfelf  to  an  ereft  pofture  ? From  the  powers  of  a beaft,  eternally 
pulling  him  back,  would  he  have  made  himfelf  man,  and,  before  he  became  a 
man,  invented  human  fpeech  ? Had  man  been  a fourfooted  animal,  had  he 
been  fo  for  thoufands  .of  years,  affuredly  he  would  have  remained  fo  ftillj  and 

nothing 
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nothing  but  a miracle  of  new  creation  could  have  made  him  what  he  now  is, 
and  what  alone  all  hiftory  and  experience  reprefents  him  to  us. 

Why  then  fhould  we  embrace  unproved,  nay  totally  inconfiftent,  paradoxes, 
when  the  ftrufture  of  man,  the  hiftory  of  his  fpecies,.  and,  as  I conceive,  the 
whole  analogy  of  terreftrial  organization,  lead  us  to  fomething  elfe  ? No  crea- 
ture, that  we  know,  has  departed  from  it’s  original  organization,  and  accommo- 
dated itfelf  to  another  repugnant  to  it : it  can  operate  only  with  the  powers  in- 
herent in  it’s  organization,  and  nature  is  acquainted  with  fufficient*  means,  to 
chain  down  every  living  creature  to  that  ftate,  which  fhe  has  afiigned  it.  In- 
man every  thing  is  adapted  to  the  form  he  now  bears : from  this  every  thing  in 
his  hiftory  is  explicable  ; without  it  nothing  is  capable  of  explanation  : and  fince 
all  the  forms  of  the  animal  creation  feem  to  converge  to  this,  as  to  the  exalted 
image  of  divinity,  and  the  moft  elaborate  and  prime  beauty  of  the  Earth ; with- 
out which,  as  without  the  domination  of  man,  our  world  would  be  deftitute  of 
it’s  fupfeme  ornament  and  crown  : why  fhould  we  humble  in  the  duft  this  dia- 
dem of  our  deftination,  and  obftinately  fhut  our  eyes  to  that  central  point,  in 
which  all  the  radii  of  the  circle  feem  to  unite  ? 

When  our  creative  parent  had  fulfilled  her  labours,  and  exhaufted  all  the 
forms,  that  were  poflible  on  our  Earth,  Are  paufed,  and  furveyed  her  works  : 
and  as  fhe  faw,  that  the  Earth  ftill  wanted  it’s  principal  ornament,  it’s  regent,, 
and  fecond  creator ; the  took  counfel  with  herfelf,  combined  together  her  forms,, 
and  out  of  all  fafhioned  her  chief  figure,  human  beauty.  With  maternal  affec- 
tion fhe  ftretched  forth  her  hand  to  the  laft  creature  of  her  art,  and  faid  : ‘ftand 
up  on  the  earth  ! Left  to  thyfelf,  thou  hadft  been  a beaft,  like  unto  other 
beafts : but  through  my  efpecial  aid  and  love,  zvalk  ercR , and  be  of  beafts  the 
god.’ 

With  grateful  eyes  let  us  contemplate,  in  this  hallowed  a£V,  the  benefit, 
through  which  our  race  became  a human  fpecies : with  wonder  fhall  we  per- 
ceive, what  new  organifm  of  powers  commenced  in  the  eredt  pofition  of  man- 
kind, and  how  by  it  alone  man  was  made  a man. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Man  is  organized  to  a Capacity  of  Reafoning. 

INTERNALLY  and  externally  the  ourang-outang  refembles  man.  IFs 
brain  has  the  form  of  ours : it  has  a broad  cheft,  flat  Ihoulders,  a fimilar 
vilage,  and  a Ikull  of  the  fame  Ihape  : it’s  heart,  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach, 
and  inteftines,  are  like  thofe  of  man.  Tyfon*.has  pointed  out  forty-eight 
parts,  in  which  it  refembles  our  fpecies  more  than  the  ape ; and  the  a&ions 
related  of  it,  even  it’s  vices  and  follies,  and  probably  too  it’s  menftruation, 
give  it  a fimilitude  to  the  human  fpecies. 

Unqueftionably,  therefore,  in  it’s  interiour,  in  the  operations  of  it’s  mind, 
it  mull  have  fome  refembiance  to  man ; and  thofe  philofophers,  who  would 
debafe  it  to  the  level  of  the  little  mechanic  animals,  feem  to  me,  to  want  the 
mean  of  comparifon.  The  beaver  builds ; but  inftin&ively : it’s  whole  me- 
chanifm  is  conflruded  for  this ; but  it  can  do  nothing  farther  it  is  incapable 
of  aflociating  with  man,  of  taking  part  in  his  thoughts  and  paflions.  The  ape, 
on  the  contrary,  has  no  determinate  inftinbt : it’s  mode  of  thinking  Hands  clofe 
on  the  brink  of  reafon,  the  brink  of  imitation.  It  imitates  every  thing,  and 
therefore  it’s  brain  mull  be  fitted  for  a thoufand  combinations  of  fenfitive  ideas, 
of  which  no  other  brute  is  capable : for  neither  the  wife  elephant,  nor  the  faga- 
cious  dog,  is  capable  of  doing  what  the  ape  can  perform : it  would  p erf  eft  itfelf. 
But  this  it  cannot : the  door  is  (hut  againft  it : it’s  brain  is  incapable  of  com- 
bining v.  ith  it’s  own  ideas  thofe  of  others,  and  making  what  it  imitates  as  it  were 
it’s  own.  The  female  ape,  defcribed  by  Bontius,  poflefled  a fenfe  of  modefly, 
and  covered  herfelf  with  her  hand  when  a ftranger  entered  : the  fighed,  wept, 
and  feemed  to  perform  human  adtions.  The  apes,  defcribed  by  Battel,  go  out 

* Ty Ton’s  Anatomy  of  a Pygmy  compared  with  that  of  a Monkey,  an  Ape^  and  a Man.  Lond, 
1751.Pag.g2— 4. 
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in  companies,  arm  themfelves  with  clubs,  and  hunt  the  elephants  from  their 
precinds : they  attack  the  negroes,  and  fit  round  their  fires ; but  they  have  not 
fenfe  to  keep  them  up.  The  ape,  which  de  la  Brofte  placed  at  table,  ufed  a 
knife  and  fork,  and  was  fufceptible  of  anger,  confidence,  and  all  the  human 
pafiicns.  The  love  of  the  mothers  to  their  children  ; their  education  and  ini- 
tiation into  the  arts  and  tricks  of  an  ape’s  life ; the  regulations  of  their  common- 
wealth on  a march  ; the  punilhments  they  inflid  on  their  malefadors ; even 
their  droll  artifices  and  malicioufnefs ; with  a number  of  inconteftible  traits ; 
are  fufficient  proofs,  that  they  are  creatures  refembling  man  interiourly,  as 
much  as  their  exteriour  indicates.  Buffon  waftes  the  Bream  of  his  eloquence 
in  vain,  when  he  takes  occafion  from  thefe  animals,  to  combat  the  fimilitude  of 
the  internal  organifm  of  nature  to  the'external : the  fads,  that  he  himfelf  has 
colleded,  fufficiently  refute  him;  and  the  uniformity  of  nature’s  organifm 
within  and  without,  if  rightly  defined,  remains  impoflible  to  be  miftaken  through 
all  the  forms  of  animate  being. 

What  then  wants  the  manlike  creature,  that  it  is  not  man  ? Is  it,  perhaps, 
language  alone  ? But  men  have  taken  pains  to  bring  up  feveral ; and  had  this 
animal,  which  imitates  every  thing,  been  capable  of  fpeech,  it  certainly  would 
have  imitated  this  firft:,  and  waited  for  no  inftrudion.  Or  does  it  depend 
folely  on  it’s  organs  ? Certainly  not : for  though  it  comprehends  the  meaning 
of  a man’s  fpeech,  and  is  for  ever  gefticulating,  yet  no  ape  has  acquired  the 
faculty  of  converfing  pantomimically  w'ith  it’s  mailer,  and  difeourfing  by  gef- 
tures.  It  mull  be  owing  to  fomething  elfe,  therefore,  that  the  door  of  human 
reafon  is  (hut  againfl  the  poor  creature,  leaving  it  perhaps  an  obfeure  percep- 
tion, that  it  is  fo  near,  yet  cannot  enter. 

What  is  this  fomething  ? It  is  fingular,  that  almoft  all  the  difference  appearing 
on  diffedion  fhould  feem  to  confifl  i n the  parts  appropriate  to  walking.  The  ape 
is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  walk  ered,  and  is  therein  more  fimilar  to  man 
than  it’s  brethren : but  it  is  not  formed  wholly  for  this,  and  this  difference 
feems  to  deprive  it  of  every  thing.  Let  us  follow  this  glimpfe,  and  Nature 
hcrfelf  will  guide  us  to  the  path,  in  which  we  mull  feek  the  firft  grounds  of 
man’s  fuperiority. 

The  ourang  outang  * has  long  arms,  large  hands,  fhort  legs,  and  large  feet 


* See  Camper’s  Kort  Berigt  nxiegens  de  Ont- 
leeding  van  verfthiedene  Orang  Outangs,  * Short 
Account  of  the  Diflediion  of  fome  Ourang  Ou- 
tangs,’  Arafterdam,  1780.  I know  this  account 
only  from  the  copious  extradf  in  the  G'attingif- 
tbtn  gelehrten  Anzeigen,  * Gottingen  literary 


Review,’  Zugabe , St.  29,  1780;  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  it,  and  the  eflay  on  the  organs  of  fpeech  m 
apes  in  the  Tranfadlions,  will  be  inferted  in  the 
colledtion  of  tradh  of  this  celebrated  anatomilt, 
Leipfic,  1781. 
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with  long  toes ; but  the  thumb  of  it’s  hand,  and  the  grdat  toe  of  it’s  foot,  are 
fmall : BufFon,  and  Tyfon  before  him,  on  this  account  termed  the  ape  fpecies 
quadrimanous ; and  with  thefe  fmall  members  evidently  the  balls  is  wanting, 
which  enables  man  to  Hand  firm.  The  hind  part  of  it’s  body  is  fender  j it’s 
knee  broader  than  in  man,  and  not  fo  low  ; the  mufcles  that  move  the  knee 
arile  from  the  thighbone  lower  than  in  man,  fo  that  the  animal  can  never  Hand 
perfe&ly  upright,  but  with  bent  knees,  feems  as  it  were  learning  to  Hand. 
The  head  of  the  thigh  bone  hangs  in  it’s  focket  without  a ligament : the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  Hand  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds:  the  lall  five  vertebne  of  the  neck 
have  long  pointed  precedes,  which  prevent  the  head  from  being  carried  back- 
wards : thus  the  creature  is  not  formed  to  ftand  erect,  and  fad  are  the  confc  - 
quences  thence  enfuing.  It’s  neck  is  fhort  and  the  clavicles  are  long,  fo 
that  the  head  feems  {tuck  betwixt  the  (boulders  *.  Thence  it’s  forepart  is  en- 
larged, it  has  prominent  jaws,  and  a fiat  nofe : the  eyes  Hand  near  together: 
the  ball  of  the  eye  is  fmall,  fo  that  none  of  the  white  is  feen.  The  mouth  on 
the  other  hand  is  large,  the  belly  thick,  the  brealt  long,  and  the  back  feeble. 
The  ears  projedt  like  thofe  of  brutes.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  approach  each  other : 
the  head  is  articulated  pofteriourly,  as  in  brutes,  not  centrically,  as  in  man.  The 
upper  jaw  is  protruded  forwards,  and  the  infertion  of  a proper  intermaxillary 
bone  cuts  off  the  lad  mark  of  refemblance  of  the  human  vifage  in  the  ape  -j~. 
Now  from  this  formation  of  the  head,  the  lower  part  projecting  forward,  the 
hinder  pulhed  back  ; from  this  collocation  of  it  on  the  neck  j from  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  fuitable  to  thefe  ; the  ape  remains  ftill 
but  a brute,  however  great  it’s  resemblance  to  man. 

To  prepare  ourfelves  for  this  conclufion,  let  us  confider  human  countenances 
appearing  to  border  on  thofe  of  brutes,  however  diftantly.  What  renders  them 
, bfutal  ? what  gives  them  this  bafe,  difgraceful  afpedt  ? The  protruding  jaws  ; 
the  head  pulhed  back  in  Ihort  the  remoteft  refemblance  to  the  quadrupedal 
organization.  The  moment  the  centre  of  gravity,  on  which  the  human  Ikull 
refts  it’s  exalted  arch,  is  changed,  the  head  feems  fixed  to  the  fpine,  the  frame 
of  the  teeth  projects  forward,  and  the  nofe  aflumes  the  breadth  and  flatnefs  of  the 
brute’s.  Above,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  approach  nearer  together : the  forehead 
recedes  backwards,  and  receives  on  each  fide  the  fatal  deprefiion  of  the  Ikull  of 
the  ape.  The  head  terminates  in  a point  above  and  behind  ; the  cavity  of  the 


* See  a front  and  back  view  of  it’s  wretched 
figure  in  Tyfon. 

f See  a delineation  of  this  bone  in  Blumen- 
bach 4e  Generis  Huniani  Varietaie  natives,  * On  the 

natural  Variety  of  the  Human  Species,’  Tab.  /, 


fig.  2.  Yet  all  apes  do  not  appear  to  have  this  os 
interenaxillare  in  the  fame  degree,  as  Tyfon,  in  his 
account  of  the  diffettion,  plainly  fays  it  was  not 
found. 
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fkull  is  more  narrow — and  all  this  becaufe  the  direction  of  the  figure,  the  beau- 
tiful free  formation  of  the  head  for  the  upright  pofture  of  man,  is  changed. 

Let  this  point  be  otherwise  difpofed,  beautiful  and  noble  will  be  the  whole 
form.  The  forehead  will  advance  forward  big  with  thought,  and  the  fkull  fweli 
into  an  arch  with  calm  exalted  dignity.  The  broad  brutal  nofe  will  con- 
trad,  and  aftume  a higher  and  more  delicate  figure  : the  retreating  mouth  will 
be  more  beautifully  covered,  and  thus  will  be  formed  the  lips  of  man,  which  are 
wanting  to  the  moft  cunning  of  the  apes.  The  chin  will  fink  to  round  the 
fine  perpendicular  oval  : the  cheeks  foftly  fweli : and  the  eye  look  out 
from  beneath  the  projecting  forehead,  as  from  the  facred  temple  of  mind.  And 
whence  all  this  ? From  the  formation  of  the  head  to  the  ereCt  pofition : front 
it’s  being  internally  and  externally  organized  to  a perpendicular  centre  of  gra- 
vitation *.  Let  him,  who  doubts  this,  furvey  the  fkulls  of  the  ape  and  the  man ; 
and  no  fhadow  of  his  doubt  can  remain.. 

Every  external  form  in  Nature  is  an  index  of  her  internal  operations : and 
thus,  great  mother  of  all,  we  approach  the  moft;  facred  of  thy  fublunary  works,, 
the  laboratory  of  the  human  underftanding. 

* * * * * » * * 

Men  have  taken  much  pains  to  compare  the  magTiitude  df  the  human  brain- 
with  that  of  the  brains  of  other  animals,  and  for  this  purpofe  have  weighed  the- 
brains  and  the  animals  againft  each  other.  But  this  mode  of  weighing  and  cal- 
culating can  give  no  accurate  refult  for  three  reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  one  member  of  the  comparifon,  the  mafs  of  the  body,  is  too  inde- 
terminate, and  bears  no  certain  proportion  to  the  other  nicely  determined  mem- 
ber, the  brain  itfelf.  How  different  the  nature  of  the  things,  that  occafion  the 
weight  of  a body  ! and  how  different  may  be  the  proportions  affigncd  them  !’ 
The  heavy  body  of  the  elephant,  and  even  his  ponderous  head,  are  lightened  by 
means  of  air : and  though  his  brain  be  not  overlarge,  he  is  the  wifeft  of  brutes. 
What  weighs  moft  in  the  body  of  an  animal  ? The  bones : but  to  thefe  the- 
brain  is  not  immediately  proportioned. 

2.  It  is  unqueftionably  of  much  importance,  to  what  purpofes  of  the  body 
the  brain  is  employed,  and  to  what  functions  it  lends  nerves.  If  therefore  the 
brain  and  nerves  were  weighed  againft  each  other,  they  would  give  a nicer  pro- 
portion, though  by  no  means  accurate : for  the  weight  of  both  would  indicate 
neither  the  finenefs  of  the  nerves,  nor  the  purpofes  of  their  courfe. 


* I have  not  yet  read  Daubenton’s  eflay  bn 
the  fituation  of  the  great  occipital  foramen  in 
man  and  animals,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Paris,  for  1 764,  which  I find  quoted  by 


Ulumenbach  : of  courfe  I know  not  how  far,  or 
to  what  conclufions,  his  thoughts  are  carried. 
My  ideas  are  taken  from  the  fkulls  of  men  and 
animals  lying  before  me. 

3.  Thus 
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3.  Thus  ultimately  all  depends  on  the  more  fine  elaboration , the  more  nicely 
proportioned  fituation  of  the  parts  with  refpetl  to  each  other , and  (till  more  efpe- 
cially,  as  it  ihould  feem,  on  the  free  and  fpacious  field  for  combining  the  impref- 
fions  and  perceptions  of  all  the  nerves  with  the  greatefl  force,  with  the  moffc 
rigid  truth,  with  the  moll  ynreftrained  play  of  variation,  and  uniting  them  with 
energy  in  the  unknown  divine  entity,  that  we  term  thought  j concerning  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  brain  gives  us  no  information. 

Still  thefe  arithmetical  calculations  * are  valuable,  and  afford  us  fome  inftruc- 
tive  and  introductory  inferences,  though  not  ultimate  conclufions.  Some 
of  thefe  I fhall  here  mention,  to  fhow  the  afeending  uniformity  of  Nature’s 
courfe. 

1 . In  the  fmaller  animals,  in  which  the  circulation  and  organic  warmth  arc 
but  imperfeCt,  we  find  a fmaller  brain  and  fewer  nerves.  Nature,  as  wre  have 
already  remarked,  has  made  up  to  them  in  an  intimate  or  fine  expanded  irri- 
tability, what  flie  was  obliged  to  deny  them  in  fenfation : for  probably  the 
elaborating  organifm  of  thefe  creatures  could  neither  produce  nor  fupport  a 
larger  brain. 

2.  In  warm  blooded  animals  the  mafs  of  the  brain  increafes  in  proportion  as 
their  organization  is  more  elaborate : but  here  other  confiderations  fupervene, 
which  feem  more  particularly  governed  by  the  proportions  the  nervous  and 
mufcular  powers  bear  to  each  other.  In  beafts  of  prey  the  brain  is  fmaller : in 
thefe  predominate  the  mufcular  powers,  to  which,  and  animal  irritability,  the 
nerves  are  for  the  moft  part  fubfervient.  In  peaceable  graminivorous  animals 
the  brain  is  larger : though  even  in  thefe  it  feems  principally  employed  in 
nerves  of  fenfe.  Birds  have  much  brain : for  in  their  colder  element  warmer 
blood  is  neceffary.  The  circulation,  too,  is  confined  within  a fmaller  fphere  in 
their  bodies,  which  are  generally  fmall.  In  the  amorous  fparrow  the  brain  fills 
the  whole  head,  and  is  equal  in  weight  to  one  fifth  of  the  body. 

3.  In  young  creatures  the  brain  is  larger  than  in  thofe  that  are  full  grown: 
evidently  becaufe  it  is  more  foft  and  tender,  and  therefore  occupies  confiderable 
fpace,  but  is  not  on  this  account  more  weighty.  In  it,  too,  is  the  provifion  of 
that  delicate  humeCVation  for  all  the  vital  funClions,  and  internal  operations, 
by  which  the  creature  is  in  it’s  younger  years  to  acquire  capacities,  and  on 
which  much  is  confequently  to  be  expended.  With  increafing  years  the  brain 

* We  find  a copious  colleftion  of  there  in  fmaller  work  on  phyfiology ; for  we  {hall  foon 
Haller’s  greater  work  on  Phyfiology  ; and  it  fee,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  brain,  which 
is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  prof.  Wrifberg  had  he  has  inveftigäted,  is  a nicer  Itandard  than  that 
made  known  his  numerous  experiments,  to  employed  in  preceding  calculations, 
which  he  refers  in  his  remarks  on  Haller’s 
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grows  more  firm  and  dry  : for  capacities  then  are  acquired,  and  the  animal* 
whether  man  or  brute,  is  no  longer  fufceptible  of  fuch  light,  agreeable,  fugacious 
impreflions.  In  Short,  the  magnitude  of  the  brain  feems  to  be  a neceflary  con- 
dition, though  not  the  primary  one,  of  greater  capacity  and  exercife  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Of  all  animals  man,  as  the  ancients  themfelves  knew,  has  propor- 
tionally the  largeft  brain : yet  in  this  point  the  ape  is  not  inferiour  to  him,  and 
the  afs  is  even  fuperiour  to  the  horfe. 

The  finer  thinking  powers  of  the  creature  muft  physiologically  require  fome- 
thing  more  than  this : and  according  to  the  fcale  of  organization,  which  Nature 
has  placed  before  our  eyes,  what  elfe  can  it  be  than  the  firuElure  of  the  brain 
itfelf,  the  more  perfedt  elaboration  of  it’s  parts  and  juices,  and  it’s  more  apt  fitu- 
ation  and  proportion  for  the  reception  of  the  molt  fpiritual  perceptions  and  ideas 
in  the  moft  faiutary  vital  warmth  ? Let  us  then  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Nature’s 
book,  and  examine  the  fineft  She  ever  compofed,  the  tablet  of  the  brain  itfelf  t 
for  as  the  ends  of  her  organifm  are  the  fenfation,  the  wellbeing,  the  happinefs  of 
a creature,  the  head  muft  be  the  repofitory,  in  which  we  may  look  for  her  thoughts 
with  the  greateft  expectation  of  fuccefs. 

1.  In  creatures,  of  which  the  brain  is  but  juft  in  it’s  commencement,  it  ap- 
pears yet  very  fimple  : it  is  as  a bud,  or  a pair  of  buds,  of  the  fprouting  fpinal 
marrow,  and  affords  nerves  only  to  the  moft  neceflary  fenfes.  In  birds  and 
fifhes,  the  brains  of  which,  according  to  the  remark  of  Willis,  have  a fimilar 
Structure,  the  number  of  protuberances  increafes  to  five  or  upwards,  and  they 
are  alfo  more  diftindt.  Finally,  in  warmblooded  animals  the  cerebrum  and  ce- 
rebellum are  evidently  distinguishable  : the  lobes  of  the  former,  Suitably  to  the 
organization  of  the  animal,  Spread  from  each  other,  and  the  particular  parts  pro- 
portionally purfue  the  fame  courfe.  Thus  Nature,  as  in  the  whole  formation  of 
her  Species,  fo  in  it’s  Summary  and  term,  the  brain,  has  only  one  prototype  > 
which  (he  has  employed  in  the  meaneft  worm  and  infedt,  and  almoft  impercep- 
tibly changed  in  every  Species,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  external  organi- 
zation ; yet  advancing,  enlarging,  and  improving,  as  the  changed,  till  it  was  ul- 
timately perfedted  in  man.  The  cerebellum  was  finished  Sooner  than  the  brain 
itfelf ; being  more  clofely  allied  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  nearer  to  which  it  ori- 
ginates : it  is  more  fimilar,  too,  in  many  Species,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  brain 
is  Still  very  different.  And  this  needs  not  excite  our  wonder,  Since  nerves  of  great 
importance  to  the  animal  economy  rife  from  the  cerebellum : fo  that  Nature,  in 
fafhioning  the  nobleft  powers  of  thought,  could  not  but  take  her  courfe  forwards 
from  the  Spine. 

2.  The  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  appear  in  many  refpedts  more  finished  in  their 

nobler. 
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nobler  parts.  Not  only  are  their  convolutions  more  deeply  and  accurately 
marked,  more  numerous  and  more  diverfified,  in  man,  than  in  any  other  animal: 
not  only  is  the  cortical  part  of  the  human  brain  it’s  fofteft  and  moft  delicate 
portion,  fo  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  a twenty-fifth  part  of  it’s  original  weight 
by  exficcation  : but  the  treafure,  which  is  covered  and  interlaced  with  this  cor- 
tical part,  the  medulla,  is  more  diftind,  more  determinate,  and  comparatively 
greater,  in  the  nobler  animals,  efpecially  in  man,  than  in  all  other  creatures.  In 
man  the  cerebrum  far  outweighs  the  cerebellum ; and  it’s  fuperior  weight  clearly 
indicates  it’s  internal  fulnefs,  and  greater  elaboration. 

3.  All  the  experiments  hitherto  colleded  by  Haller,  the  moll  learned  phyfi- 
ologift  any  nation  has  yet  produced,  (how  how  futile  it  would  be  to  feek  the  in- 
divifible  work  of  the  formation  of  ideas  in  fubftance  and  diftributed  among  the 
material  parts  of  the  brain  : nay,  I am  perfuaded,  did  none  of  thefe  experiments 
exift,  the  very  manner,  in  which  ideas  are  formed,  muft  have  led  to  the  fame  con- 
clufion.  Why  is  it,  that  we  name  the  powders  of  thought,  according  to  their 
different  relations,  imagination  and  memory,  wit  and  judgment  ? that  we  dif- 
tinguilli  the  impulfe  of  defire  from  mere  will,  and  the  pow'er  of  fenfation  from 
that  of  motion  ? The  leafl  calm  refledion  tells  us,  that  thefe  faculties  are  not 
locally  feparated,  as  if  judgment  ’refided  in  one  part  of  the  brain,  memory  and 
imagination  in  another,  the  paffions  and  fenfitive  powers  in  a third ; for  the 
thought  of  our  mind  is  undivided,  and  each  of  thefe  effects  is  the  fruit  of 
thought.  It  would  be  in  fome  meafure  abfurd  therefore,  to  attempt  to  diffed 
abftrad  relations,  as  if  they  were  bodies,  and  to  fcatter  the  mind,  as  Medea  did 
the  limbs  of  her  brother.  If  the  material  of  fenfation,  which  is  quite  diftind 
from  the  nervous  fluid,  if  fuch  a fluid  there  be,  efcape  our  obfervation  in  the 
groffefl  fenfes  j how  much  more  muft  we  be  incapable  of  deteding  the  fpiritual 
connedion  between  all  the  fenfes  and  our  perceptions,  fo  as  not  only  to  fee  and 
feel  them,  but  to  be  able  to  excite  them  at  will  in  the  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
as  eafily  as  we  could  finger  the  keys  of  a harpfichord  ! Of  fuch  an  expedation  I 
am  far  from  entertaining  the  remoteft  thought. 

4.  Still  farther  is  it  from  me,  when  I contemplate  the  ftrudure  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  How  different  here  is  the  economy  of  Nature,  from  what  our  ab- 
ftrad pfychology  of  the  fenfes  and  faculties  of  the  mind  would  fuppofe  ! Who 
would  infer  from  metaphyfics,  that  the  nerves  originate,  divide,  and  unite,  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  perceive  they  do  ? yet  thefe  are  the  only  parts  of  the  brain, 
the  organic  purpofes  of  which  we  know,  as  their  effeds  are  placed  before  our 
eyes.  Nothing  remains  for  us  then,  but  to  confider  this  facred  laboratory  of 
ideas,  the  internal  brain,  where  the  fenfes  converge  together,  as  the  womb  in  which 
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the  embryon  thought  is  fafhioned  invifibly  and  undivided.  If  that  womb  be 
found  and  healthy,  and  afford  the  embryon  not  merely  due  mental  and  vital 
warmth,  but  that  amplitude  of  fpace,  that  fitnefsof  fituation,  in  which  the  in- 
vifible  organic  power,  that  here  pervades  every  thing,  can  embrace  the  percep- 
tions of  the  fenfes  and  of  the  whole  body,  and  combine  them,  if  I may  be  al- 
lowed the  metaphor,  in  that  luminous  point , which  approaches  fentiment , the 
finely  organized  creature  becomes  capable  of  reafon,  if  aided  by  external  circum- 
ftances  of  inftruCtion  and  the  developement  of  ideas.  If  the  reverfe  of  this  take 
place ; if  the  brain  be  deficient  in  finer  fluids,  or  effential  parts  ; if  groffer  fenfes 
occupy  it ; or  if  it  be  thruft  into  a confined  fituation : what  is  the  confequence  ? 
As  that  fubtile  converging  radiation  of  ideas  is  wanting,  the  creature  remains  a 
child  of  the  fenfes. 

5.  The  conftruftion  of  the  brains  of  various  animals  feems  evidently  to  prove 
this : and  even  from  this  conftruftion,  compared  with  the  external  organization 
and  way  of  life  of  the  animal,  may  we  perceive  why  Nature,  following  generally 
one  model,  could  not  always  reach  it,  but  was  neceflltated  to  vary  from  it,  here 
in  one  way,  there  in  another.  Of  many  animals  the  chief  fenfe  is  that  of  fmell : 
it  is  the  moft  neceffary  to  their  fupport,  and  the  guide  of  their  inftinCt.  Ob- 
ferve  how  the  nofe  projects  in  the  vifage  of  thefe  animals : in  like  manner  in 
their  brains  the  olfaCtory  nerves  project,  as  if  the  forepart  of  the  head  were 
made  for  them  alone.  They  proceed  forwards  broad,  hollow,  and  pithy,  fo  that 
they  appear  like  continuations  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain : and  in  many 
fpecies  the  frontal  finufes  extend  very  high,  probably  to  (Lengthen  the  fenfe  of 
fmell : fo  that,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  a greater  part  of  the  animal  mind  is 
olfactory.  The  optic  nerves  follow  next  in  order;  the  fenfe  of  fight  being  mod 
neceffary  to  the  animal,  after  that  of  fmell.  Thefe  appertain  more  to  the  middle 
region  of  the  brain,  and  they  fubferve  a finer  fenfe.  The  other  nerves,  which  I 
will  not  here  enumerate,  follow  in  proportion  as  the  external  and  internal  orga- 
nization require  a connection  of  parts ; fo  that,  for  example,  the  nerves  and 
mufcles  of  the  occiput  fupport  and  animate  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  the  reft. 
Thus  they  finifh  as  it  were  the  countenance,  and  frame  the  external  figure  to 
fuch  a whole,  as  the  internal  is  rendered  by  the  proportion  of  the  internal  powers. 
In  this  comparative  view,  however,  we  muft  not  confine  ourfelves  to  the  vifage 
alone,  but  take  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  pleafing  to  go  through  the  different 
proportions  of  different  forms,  comparing  them  together,  and  contemplating  the 
internal  fprings,  by  which  Nature  has  fet  each  creature  in  motion.  For  what 
flie  was  obliged  to  withhold,  (lie  has  made  compenfation : and  what  (lie  was 
obliged  to  render  complex,  (lie  has  wifely  complicated  : that  is,  llie  has  formed 
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the  external  organization  of  the  creature  in  harmony  with  it’s  general  way  of 
life.  Yet  flill  fhe  had  her  model  ever  in  view,  and  deviated  from  it  unwillingly ; 
as  a certain  analogical  perception  and  underfunding  conftituted  the  great  end,  to 
which  file  fought  to  fafhion  all  terreftrial  organized  being.  In  the  molt  various 
inhabitants  of  earth,  of  fea,  and  of  air,  this  may  be  fhown  in  one  progreflive 
analogy. 

6.  Thus  we  come  to  the  fuperiority  of  man  in  the  ftrudture  of  his  brain.  And 
on  what  does  this  depend  ? Evidently  on  his  more  perfect  organization  in  the  whole , 
and  ultimately  on  his  ere  hi  pofitre.  The  brain  of  every  animal  is  fafhioned  after 
the  lhape  of  it’s  head  : or  the  propofition  might  with  more  propriety  be  reverfed, 
as  Nature  works  from  within  to  without.  To  whatever  gait,  to  whatever  pro- 
portion of  parts,  to  whatever  habits , fhe  deftined  the  creature ; for  thefe  fhe  com- 
pounded, to  thefe  fhe  adapted,  it’s  organic  powers.  According  to  thefe  powers-, 
and  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  operated  on  each  other,  the  brain  was  made 
large  or  fmall,  narrow  or  extenfive,  light  or  ponderous,  fimple  or  complicated. 
According  to  this  the  fenfes  of  the  creature  became  feeble  or  powerful,  paramount 
or  fubfervient.  The  cavities  and  mufcles  of  the  forepart  of  the  head  and  of  the 
occiput  fafhioned  themfelves,  according  as  the  lymph  gravitated,  in  fhort,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  of  the  organic  direction  of  the  head.  Of  numerous  proofs  in 
fupport  of  this,  that  might  be  adduced  from  various  genera  and  fpecies,  I fhaü 
mention  only  two  or  three.  What  produces  the  organic  difference  between  the 
head  of  man  and  the  head  of  an  ape  ? The  angle  of  direction.  The  ape  has 
every  part  of  the  brain  that  man  poffelfes : but  it  has  them  thruft  backward  in 
fituation  according  to  the  figure  of  it’s  fkull,  and  this  becaufe  it’s  head  is  formed 
under  a different  angle,  and  it  was  not  defigned  to  walk  eredt.  Hence  all  the 
organic  powers  operated  in  a different  manner : the  head  was  not  fo  high,  fo 
broad,  or  fo  long,  as  that  of  man  : the  inferiour  fenfes  predominated  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  vifage,  which  was  the  vifage  of  a beaft,  as  it’s  back-fhoved 
brain  muft  ever  continue  the  brain  of  a brute.  Thus,  though  it  has  all  the  parts 
of  the  human  brain,  it  has  them  in  a different  fituation,  in  a different  proportion. 
The  parifian  anatomifts  found  in  the  apes  they  difledted  the  foreparts  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  man ; but  the  internal,  from  the  cerebellum,  proportionally  deeper. 
The  pineal  gland  was  conical,  with  it’s  point  turned  toward  the  hindhead,  &c. 
Thus  there  is  a manifeft  relation  between  the  angle  of  direction  of  the  head,  and 
the  mode  of  walking,  figure,  and  way  of  life  of  the  animal.  The  ape  diffedted  by 
Blumenbach  * had  ftill  more  of  the  brute ; being  probably  of  an  inferiour 
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fpecies,  whence  arofe  it’s  larger  cerebellum,  and  the  defeCtivenefs  of  the  more 
important  regions.  Thefe  differences  do  not  exid  in  the  ourang-outang,  the 
head  of  which  is  lefs  bent  backward,  and  the  brain  not  fo  much  preffed  toward 
the  hind  part,  though  diffidently  fo  when  compared  with  the  high,  round,  and 
bold  curve  of  the  human  brain,  the  only  beautiful  apartment  for  the  formation  of 
rational  ideas.  Why  has  not  the  horfe  the  rete  mircibile  as  well  as  other  brutes? 
Becaule  it’s  head  (lands  eredt,  and  the  carotid  artery  rifcs  infome  meafure  like  that 
of  a man,  without  having  occafion  for  this  contrivance  to  impede  the  courfe  of 
the  blood,  as  in  brutes  that  have  depending  heads.  Accordingly  it  is  a nobler, 
fiery,  courageous  animal,  of  much  warmth,  and  fleeping  little.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  creatures  with  heads  hanging  down,  Nature  had  many  precautions 
to  take,  in  the  condruclion  of  the  brain,  even  feparating  the  principal  parts  by 
a bony  partition.  Thus  every  thing  depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  head 
was  formed,  to  adapt  it  to  the  organization  of  the  whole  frame.  I fhall  not 
proceed  to  any  other  examples,  hoping,  that  inquifitive  anatomids  will  turn 
their  attention,  particularly  in  differing  animals  that  refemble  man,  to  this  in- 
timate relation  of  the  parts  to  their,  fiiuation  with  refpeSl  to  each  othert  and  to 
the  direction  of  the  head  as  it  forms  a part  of  the  whole.  Here,  I believe,  lies  the 
difference,  that  produces  this  or  that  indinCt,  that  elaborates  a brutal  or  a hu- 
man mind  : for  every  creature  is  in  all  it’s  parts  one  living  cooperating  whole. 

7.  Even  what  may  be  termed  a good  or  bad  thape  of  the  human  head  itfelf 
appears  determinable  from  this  fimple  and  general  law  of  it’s  adaptation  to  the 
ereCt  poflure.  For  as  this  fhape  of  the  head,  this  expanfion  of  the  brain  into 
it’s  beautiful  wide  hemifpheres,  with  it’s  internal  formation  to  rationality  and 
freedom,  were  confident  only  with  the  ereCt  form;  as  the  proportion  and  gra- 
vitation of  the  parts  themfelves,  the  degree  of  warmth  they  poffefs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  circulates  through  them,  clearly  fhow ; no  other 
than  the  fuperiour  human  form  could  refult  from  this  internal  proportion. 
Why  does  the  crown  of  the  grecian  head  incline  fo  pleafingly  forward  ? Becaule 
it  contains  the  ampled  fpace  for  an  unconfined  brain,  and  indicates  fine  found 
concavities  in  the  frontal  bone,  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  temple  of 
clear  and  youthfully  beautiful  thought.  The  hind  head  on  the  contrary  is  (mall, 
that  the  animal  cerebellum  might  not  preponderate  So  it  is  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  face:  as  organs  of  fenfe  they  indicate  the  fined  proportion  of 
the  fenfitive  faculties  of  the  brain,  and  every  deviation  from  this  proportion  is 
an  approach  to  thebrute.  1 am  perfuaded,  that  on  the  agreement  of  thefe 
parts  will  be  ereCted  a valuable  fcience,  to  which  phyfiognomy  proceeding  on 
conjecture  w ould  not  eafily  attain.  The  grounds  of  the  external  form  lie  within ; 
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for  every  thing  has  been  fafhioned  by  the  organic  powers  operating  from  within 
to  without,  and  Nature  has  made  every  being  fuch  a complete  whole,  as  if  flie 
had  never  created  any  thing  elfe. 

Look  up  to  Heaven,  then,  O man ! and  tremblingly  rejoice  at  thy  vaft  fu- 
periority,  which  the  creator  of  the  world  has  connected  with  fuch  a fimple 
principle,  thy  upright  form.  Didft  thou  walk  prone  like  a brute ; were-  thy 
head  gluttonoufly  formed  for  the  mouth  and  nofe,  and  the  ftrudure  of  thy 
limbs  anfwerable ; where  would  be  thy  higher  powers  of  mind  ? to  what  would 
not  the  image  of  the  divinity  in  thee  be  degraded  ? The  wretch  who  ranks 
with  the  brutes  has  loft  it : as  his  head  is  mifhapen,  his  internal  faculties  are  de- 
bafed,  and  the  grofter  fenfes  drag  the  creature  down  to  the  earth.  But  the 
fafhioning  thy  limbs  to  an  ered  pofture  has  given  thy  head  it’s  beautiful  out- 
line and  pofition,  whence  the  brain,  that  delicate  ethereal  germe  of  Heaven,  has 
full  room  to  extend  itfelf  and  fend  out  it’s  branches.  The  forehead  fwells  rich 
in  thought ; the  animal  organs  recede;  it  is  the  form  of  a man.  As  the  fkull 
rifes  higher,  the  ear  is  feated  lower ; it  becomes  more  clofely  connected  with 
the  eye,  and  the  two  fenfes  have  more  intimate  accefs  to  the  facred  apartment 
in  which  ideas  are  formed.  The  cerebellum,  the  marrow  (hooting  down  the 
fpine,  and  the  vital  powers  of  fenfe,  which  are  paramount  in  the  brute,  are  in  a 
fubordinate  proportion  to  the"  brain.  The  rays  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
Corpora  ftriata  are  more  diftind  and  delicate  in  man:  an  indication  of  the  infi- 
nitely finer  light  concentrated  in  this  region,  and  beaming  from  it.  Thus,  if  I 
may  fpeak  figuratively,  is  the  flower  formed,  that  merely  fhoots  forth  a fprout 
in  the  elongated  fpinal  marrow,  but  rounds  itfelf  forward  into  a plant  full  of 
ethereal  powers,  which  could  be  generated  only  in  this  afpiring  tree. 

Farther  : the  general  proportion  of  the  organic  powers  of  the  brute  is  not 
favourable  to  reafon.  In  it’s  organization  mufcular  ftrength  and  fenfual  irrita- 
bility prevail,  which  are  diftributed  in  each  particular  frame  according  to  the 
end  of  the  creature,  and  form  the  predominant  inftind  of  each  fpecies.  With 
man’s  ered  figure  arifes  a tree,  the  faculties  of  which  are  fo  proportioned  as  to 
fend  the  fineft  and  richeft  fluids  to  the  brain,  as  the  flower  that  crowns  the 
whole.  Every  pulfation  of  the  heart  fends  more  than  a fixth  part  of  the 
blood  contained  in  the  human  body  to  the  head  alone.  The  grand  ftream 
rifes  upwards,  then  takes  a gentle  curve,  and  divides  itfelf  gradually,  fo  that 
even  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  head  derive  warmth  and  nourifhment  from 
it  and  it’s  fifter  ftreacns.  Nature  has  employed  all  her  art  to  ftrengthen  the 
veffels  that  convey  the  ftream,  to  weaken  and  moderate  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, to  retain  it  long  in  the  brain,  and  to  condud  it  back  gently  from  the  head 
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when  it  has  performed  it’s  office.  It  fprings  from  trunks,  which,  being  near 
the  heart,  ad  with  all  the  force  of  the  primitive  movement : and,  from  the 
commencement  of  life,  the  whole  power  of  the  young  heart  ads  on  this,  the 
nobleft  and  moft  fenfible  part.  The  extremities  remain  yet  unformed,  while 
the  head  and  internal  parts  are  fabricated  in  the  mod  delicate  manner.  We 
fee  with  aftonifhment  not  only  the  overproportion  of  thefe,  but  their  fine 
Ilrudure  in  the  particular  fenfes  of  the  embryo,  as  if  the  great  artiil  intended 
to  create  it  for  the  brain  alone  and  the  power  of  internal  motion,  till  at  length 
file  gradually  fupplies  the  other  members  alfo,  as  organs  and  productions  of  the 
inner  parts.  Thus  man  is  falhioned  even  in  his  mother’s  womb  to  an  ered 
pofture,  and  every  thing  that  depends  on  it.  He  is  not  born  in  the  pendu- 
lous womb  of  a brute  : a more  artful  cavity,  refting  on  it’s  bafis,  was  prepared 
for  his  formation.  There  fits  the  little  deeper,  and  the  blood  crowds  to  his. 
head,  till  this  head  finks  by  it’s  own  gravity.  In  fliort,  man  is  what  he  was  de- 
figned  to  be,  and  to  this  end  all  the  parts  co-operate;  a rifing  tree,  crowned, 
with  the  mod:  beautiful  flower,  the  feat  of  refined  thought. 


CHAPTER  II. 

lletrofpeEl  from  the  Organization  of  the  human  Head  to  inferiour  Creatures , the  Heads 

of  which  approach  it  in  Form. 

I f we  have  advanced  thus  far  in  the  right  path,  the  fame  analogy  in  the 
relation  the  head  bears  to  the  general  ftrudure  mull  prevail  in  the  inferiour 
creatures,  fince  Nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations : and  this  analogy  does 
moft  evidently  prevail.  As  the  plant  labours  to  put  forth  that  elaborate  pro- 
dudion  the  flower,  fo  in  living  creatures  the  whole  frame  exerts  it’s  powers  to' 
nourifli  the- head  as  it’s  crown.  It  might  be  faid,  that  Nature  employs  the 
whole  organization  of  creatures,  according  to  their  rank,  to  prepare  a brain  in- 
creafing  in  magnitude  and  perfedion,  and  to  procure  the  creature  a lefs  con- 
fined central  point  for  the  collodion  of  it’s  perceptions  and  thoughts.  The 
farther  file  advances,  the  more  too  fhe  urges  her  point : at  lead;  as  much  as 
may  be  without  rendering  the  head  of  the  creature  too  heavy,  and  injuring  the 
corporal  faculties.  Let  us  examine  a few  links  of  this  afcending  chain  of  organic 
perception,  in  the  external  form  and  diredion  of  the  head. 

i.  In  animals  where  the  head  lies  horizontally  with  the  body  the  brain  is 
leaft  elaborated : Nature  has  diffuled  their  irritability  and  inftinds  more  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  over  the  whole.  Such  are  worms  and  zoophytes,  infe&s,  fifties,  and 
amphibious  animals.  In  the  lower  links  of  the  organic  chain  ahead  is  fcarcely 
perceptible : in  others  it  is  a projecting  point.  In  infeCts  it  is  fmall : in  fifhes 
the  head  and  body  are  united  in  one:  and  in  amphibious  animals  the  head 
is  for  the  moft  part  horizontal,  with  a crawling  body.  In  proportion  as  the 
head  rifes,  and  is  diftinCt,  the  creature  is  roufed  from  it’s  brutal  ftupidity  : the 
mouth  at  the  fame  time  recedes,  and  no  longer  feems  to  occupy  the  whole 
power  of  the  forepart  of  the  horizontal  frame.  If  we  compare  the  fhark,  that 
appears  all  mouth  and  throat,  or  the  creeping  voracious  crocodile,  with  crea- 
tures more  finely  organized,  we  fhall  be  led  by  numerous  examples  to  the  pro- 
pofition,  that,  the  nearer  the  head  and  body  of  an  animal  approach  one  undivided 
horizontal  line , the  lefs  room  it  has  for  an  exalted  brain , and  the  more  are  it's  pro- 
minent gaping  jaws  the  principal  part  of  it's  frame. 

The  more  perfeCt  the  animal,  the  more  it  riles  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground : it’s  legs  are  lengthened,  the  bones  of  the  neck  are  articulated  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  general  organization,  and  the  head  takes  a pofition  and 
direction  fuited  to  the  whole.  Here  too  compare  the  armadillo  and  opoffum, 
the  porcupine,  the  rat,  the  glutton,  and  other  inferiour  fpecies,  with  the 
nobler  animals.  In  the  former  the  legs  are  fhort,  the  head  is  ftuck  between 
the  fhoulders,  the  jaws  are  long  and  projeCt  forward  : in  the  latter  the  gait  is 
more  free,  the  head  lighter,  the  neck  more  moveable,  the  jaws  fhorter ; and 
hence  the  brain  naturally  obtains  a higher  fituation  and  ampler  fpace.  Thus 
we  may  admit  the  fecond  proportion,  that,  the  more  the  body  endeavours  to  raife 
itfelf,  and,  the  head  to  mount  upwards  freely  from  the  fkeleton , the  more  pcrfeEl  is  the 
creature's  form.  This  propofition,  however,  as  well  as  the  former,  mufl  be  un- 
derflood with  reference  to  the  general  proportion  and  flruClure  of  the  animal, 
not  to  particular  members. 

3.  The  more  the  lower  part  of  the  vifage  diminifhes,  or  recedes,  in  the  ele- 
vated head,  the  nobler  it’s  outline,  and  the  more  intelligent  it’s  brow.  Com- 
pare the  wolf  and  the  dog,  the  cat  and  the  lion,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  ele- 
phant, the  horfe  and  the  hippopotamus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broader 
and  heavier  the  lower  parts  of  the  vifage  are,  and  the  greater  their  inclination 
downward,  the  lefs  is  the  fkull,  and  the  fmaller  the  forehead.  In  this  refpeCt  not 
only  do  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  differ,  but  even  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  in  different  climates.  Confider  the  white  bear  of  the  arCtic  regions,  and 
the  bear  of  warmer  climes ; or  the  different  varieties  of  dogs,  harts,  and  roes. 
In  fhort,  the  lefs  the  animal  has  of  jaws , and  the  more  of  Jkull,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  rational  form.  ' To  render  this  view  of  the  fubjeCl  more  clear,  let 
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lines  be  drawn  from  the  laft  cervical  vertebra  of  the  fkeleton  to  the  fummit 
of  the  fkull,  the  foremoft  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the 
upper  jaw  : we  fhall  then  fee  the  great  variety  in  the  feveral  angles  formed  in 
different  genera  and  fpecies,  and  at  the  fame  time  perceive, .that  it  all  originally 
proceeds  from  the  more  or  lefs  horizontal  pofition  of  the  animal  in  walking, 
and  is  fubfervient  to  this. 

My  remarks  here  coincide  with  the  acute  obfervations  Camper  has  made  on 
the  figures  of  apes,  other  animals,  and  men  of  different  races ; for  he  draws  a 
flraight  line  from  the  aperture  of  the  ear  to  the  under  part  of  the  nofe,  and 
another  from  the  utmoft  projection  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  moft  promi- 
nent part  of  the  upper  jaw  *.  In  this  angle  he  profeffes  to  difcover  not  only 
the  difference  between  various  kinds  of  animals,  but  that  which  diftinguillies 
nations  from  each  other;  and  fuppofes,  that  Nature  has  employed  this  angle 
to  difcriminate  all  the  varieties  of  the  brute  creation,  and  gradually  afcend  to 
the  moft  perfect  form  of  beauty  in  man.  Birds  defcribe  the  fmalleft  angle, 
and  the  angle  enlarges  in  proportion  as  the  brute  approaches  the  human  form. 
The  heads  of  apes  reach  from  420  to  50°:  thofe  with  the  latter  angle  coming 
near  to  man.  The  negro  and  calmuc  have  70 °,  the  european  8o°,  and  the 
greeks  carried  their  ideal  beauty  as  far  as  90°  and  even  1 00°.  Whatever  ex- 
ceeds this  becomes  monftrous ; and  accordingly  it  is  the  highefl  point,  to  which 
the  ancients  carried  the  beauty  of  their  heads.  As  the  juftice  of  this  remark 
is  ftriking,  it  gives  me  much  pleafure  to  trace  it,  as  I believe  I have  done, 
to  it’s  phyfical  principle ; which  is  the  tendency  of  the  creature  to  the  horizon- 
tal or  perpendicular  pofition  and  form  of  the  head , on  which  the  happy  fituation 
of  the  brain,  and  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  all  the  features,  ultimately  de- 
pend. If  therefore  we  would  render  the  theory  of  Camper  complete,  and  at 
the  fame  time  difplay  it’s  fundamental  principle,  we  need  only  take  the  laft 
cervical  vertebra  as  the  central  point,  inftead  of  the  ear,  and  from  it  draw  lines 
to  the  hindmoft  point  of  the  occiput,  the  higheft  of  the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  moft  projecting  of  the  forehead,  and  the  moft  prominent  of  the  upper 
jaw : thus  we  fhall  not  only  render  evident  the  variety  of  figure  in  the  head,, 
but  alfo  it’s  principle,  that  every  circumfiance  in  the  form  and  direElion  of  this  part 
depends  on  the  ered  or  prone  gait  of  the  creature , and  confequently  on  it’s  general 
habit,  to  that,  according  to  a fimple  principle  of  formation,  unity  may  be  pro- 
duced amid  the  greateft  variety. 

• See  Prof.  Camper’s  Works  on  the  Con-  ing,  &c.  [which  have  been  tranflated into  Eng- 
nexion  between  Anatomy  and  the  Arts  df  Draw-  lilh  by  Dr.  Cogan.] 
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O that  a fecond  Galen  would  reftore  in  thefe  days  the  book  of  the  ancient 
on  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  with  a particular  view  of  difplaying  the  per- 
fection of  our  form,  as  adapted  to  the  ereCt  pofture  in  all  it’s  proportions  and 
movements  ! that  he  would  purfue  the  companion  of  man  with  the  animals 
approaching  neareft  to  him,  from  the  firft  moment  of  his  appearance,  through 
his  mental  and  corporal  functions,  in  the  finer  proportions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  branching  tree  to  it’s  fummit  the 
brain,  and  fhow  by  the  comparifon,  that  fuch  a brain  could  be  generated  in 
man  alone  1 The  ereCt  figure  is  the  moll  beautiful  and  natural  for  all  the  plants 
on  the  Earth.  As  the  tree  fhoots  upward,  as  the  plant  flowers  at  the  top* 
we  might  conjecture,  that  every  nobler  creature  fhould  have  this  growth,  this 
pofition,  and  not  crawl  dike  a fkeleton  ftretched  out  upon  four  props.  But  in 
thefe  earlier  periods  of  his  debafement  the  creature  mull  improve  his  animal 
faculties,  and  learn  to  exercife  his  fenfes  and  inftinCts,  before  he  can  attain  our 
moll  free  and  perfeCt  pofition.  This  he  approaches  by  degrees.  The  crawling 
worm  raifes  it’s  head  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  dull  of  the  ground,  and  the 
amphibia  creep  with  bent  bodies  on  the  fhore.  The  proud  flag  and  the  noble 
horfe  ftand  with  uplifted  neck,  and  the  inftinCts  of  the  domefticated  animal  are 
deadened : his  mind  is  fed  with  ideas  beyond  it,  which  it  is  true  he  cannot 
yet  comprehend,  but  which  he  takes  upon  credit,  and  blindly  habituates  hifn- 
felf  to  them.  A glimpfe  of  progreflive  Nature  in  her  invifible  organic  empire 
occafions  the  deprefled  body  of  the  brute  to  raife  itfelf : the  fpinal  tree  fhoots 
more  ftraight,  and  flowers  more  finely ; the  breaft  is  rounded,  the  haunches 
clofed,  the  neck  raifed  ■,  the  fenfes  are  more  perfeCt,  and  concentrate  in  a clearer 
confcioufnefs,  nay  even  in  divine  thought.  And  whence  all  this,  but  probably, 
when  the  organic  powers  are  fufficiently  exercifed,  by  the  energetic  word  of 
creation,  creature  arife  from  the  earth  l 

% 

CHAPTER  ILL 

Man  is  organized  for  more  perfect  Senfes,  for  the  exercife  of  Art,  and  theufiof 

Language. 

H ad  man  been  nearer  to  the  ground,  all  his  fenfes  would  have  been  circum- 
fcribed  within  a narrower  circle,  and  the  fuperiour  ones  deprefled  by  the  predo- 
minancy of  thofe  of  the  inferiour  order,  as  the  inftances  of  wild  men  fhow.. 
Smell  and  tafle,  as  in  the  brute,  would  have  been  his  leading  guides.  Raifed 
above  the  earth  and  plants,  fmell  no  longer  bears  the  fway,  but  fight.  This  has 
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a wider  field,  and  is  exercifed  from  infancy  in  the  fineft  geometry  of  lines  and 
colours.  The  ear,  placed  deep  beneath  the  projecting  tkull,  reaches  nearer  to  the 
internal  receptacle  of  ideas;  while  in  the  brute  it  Hands  out  as  it  were  on  the 
watch,  and  in  many  is  as  acute  in  it’s  faculty  as  in  it’s  external  form. 

With  the  erect  gait  man  becomes  a creature  endued  with  art : for  by  this, 
the  firft  and  moft  difficult  art  that  man  learns,  he  is  initiated  into  the  practice 
of  learning,  and  becomes  as  it  were  a living  art.  Look  at  the  brute;  he  has 
fingers  in  fome  meafure  like  thofe  of  man ; but  here  they  are  confined  in  a hoof, 
there  in  a paw,  or  in  fome  other  form,  and  fpoiled  by  fwelling.  Man,  by  being 
formed  to  walk  ereft,  acquired  free  and  fkilful  hands,  the  inftruments  of  the 
moft  delicate  operations,  and  of  an  inceflant  feeling  after  new  and  clear  ideas. 
Helvetius  was  right  in  faying,  that  the  hands  are  great  affiftants  to  man’s  reafon : 
for  how  much  does  the  elephant  acquire  by  means  of  his  trunk  ! Nay  this  deli- 
cate feeling  of  the  hand  is  diffufed  through  the  body,  and  men  deprived  of  their 
arms  have  performed  works  of  art  with  their  toes,  which  fingers  were  wanting  to 
execute.  The  thumb,  the  great  toe,  which  are  fo  particularly  fathioned  in 
their  mufcular  ftruClure,  though  they  appear  to  us  contemptible  limbs,  are  the 
moft  neceffary  helps  to  us  in  ftanding,  walking,  grafping,  and  all  the  perform- 
ances of  the  art-exercifing  mind. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  man  was  created  defencelefs,  and  that  one  of  his 
diftinguilhing  charafteriftics  was  to  be  capable  of  nothing.  But  this  is  not  true: 
he  has  weapons  for  defence  like  »11  other  creatures.  Even  the  ape  handles 
the  club,  and  defends  himfelf  with  dirt  and  ftones  : he  climbs  trees,  and  efcapes 
from  the  fnake,  his  wilieft  enemy  : he  uncovers  houfes,  and  can  even  kill  men. 
The  wild  maid  ofSongi  knocked  her  companion  on  the  head  with  a club,  and 
fupplied  by  climbing  and  running  what  flie  wanted  in  ftrength.  Thus  man  in 
a wild  ftate  is  not  by  the  rfature  of  his  organization  defencelefs : and  when  ere<ft, 
cultivated,  what  animal  has  the  multifarious  implements  of  art,  which  he  poi- 
fefles  in  his  arms,  his  hands,  the  mobility  of  his  body,  and  all  his  faculties  ? 
Art  is  the  moft  powerful  weapon  ; and  man  is  all  art,  he  is  altogether  one  orga- 
nized weapon  of  defence.  He  wants  claws  and  teeth  for  attack,  indeed  ; but 
he  was  defigned  to  be  a mild  peaceable  creature  : he  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
cannibal. 

What  extenfive  capacities  lie  hidden  in  each  of  the  human  fenfes,  which  necef- 
fity,  want,  difeafe,  the  defeat  of  fome  other  fenfe,  monftrous  conformation,  or 
accident,  occafionally  difclofe  ! thus  giving  us  room  to  conje&ure,  that  other 
fenfes  may  be  concealed  in  us,  not  to  be  unfolded  in  this  world.  If  fome  blind 
flien  have  raifed  their  fenfe  of  feeling  or  hearing,  the  memory,  or  the  power  of 
v calculation. 
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calculation,  to  a degree  that  appears  fabulous  to  men  of  ordinary  faculties, 
undifcovered  worlds  of  variety  and  perfection  may  lie  afleep  in  other  fenfes,  not 
yet  developed  in  our  complex  machine.  What  delicacy  of  perception  has  man 
already  attained  in  the  eye  and  ear  ! and  furely  this  will  extend  dill  farther  in  a 
fu  peri  our  ftate,  fince,  as  Berkeley  obferves,  light  is  the  language  of  divinity, 
which  our  fined  fenfe  does  but  continually  fpell  in  a thoufand  forms  and  colours. 
Melody,  which  the  human  ear  perceives,  and  art  only  developes,  is  the  purefl 
mathematics,  which  the  mind  obfcurely  pradifes  through  the  indrumentality 
of  the  fenfes ; as  it  does  the  niceft  geometry  by ‘means  of  the  eye  aded  upon 
by  the  rays  of  light..  How  infinite  would  be  our  adonifhment,  if,  (landing  one 
flep  higher,,  we  could  clearly  view  all  that  we  darkly  perform  in  our  compli- 
cated divine  machine  with  our  fenfes  and  faculties,  and  in  which  the  brute 
feems  preparatorily  exercifing  himfelf  in  a manner  fuitable  to  his  organization. 

Still  all  thefe  implements  of  art,  brain,  fenfes,  and  hands,  would  have  re- 
mained ineffedive  even  in  the  upright  form,  if  the  creator  had  not  given  us  a 
fpring  to  fet  them  all  in  motion,  the  divine  gift  of  fpeech.  Speech  alone  aw'akens 
(lumbering  reafon  : or  rather,  the  bare  capacity  of  reafon,  that  of  itfelf  would 
have  remained  eternally  dead,  acquires  through  fpeech  vital  power  and  efficacy. 
By  fpeech  alone  the  eye  and  ear,  nay  the  feelings  of  all  the  fenfes,  are  united 
in  one,  and  centre  in  commanding  thought,  to  which  the  hands. and  other  mem- 
bers are  only  obedient  inftruments.  The  example  of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf 
and  dumb  (hows  how  far  a man  without  fpeech  is  from  attaining  rational  ideas 
even  among  other  men,  and  in  what  a brutal  (late  all  his  propenfities  remain. 
He  imitates  whatever  his  eye  fees,  whether  good  or  bad  : and  he  imitates  it  lefs 
perfedly  than  the  ape,  becaufe  he  wants  the  internal  criterion  of  difcrimination, 
and  even  fympathy  with  his  own  fpecies.  We  have  more  than  one  inftance  * 
of  a perfon  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  murdered  his  brother  in  confequence  of 
having  feen  a pig  killed,  and  tore  out  his  bowels  with  tranquil  pleafure,  merely 
in  imitation  of  what  he  faw  : a dreadful  proof  how  little  man’s  boafted  under- 
dandi  ng,  and  the  feelings  of  the  fpecies,  can  effed  of  themfelves.  The  delicate 
organs  of  fpeech,  therefore,  mud  be  confidered  as  the  rudder  of  our  reafon,  and 
fpeech  as  the  heavenly  fpark,  that  gradually  kindles  our  thoughts  and  fenfes  to  a 
flame. 

In  animals  we  perceive  preparations  for  fpeech ; and  here  too  Nature  afcends 
in  her  operations,  ultimately  to  perfed  this  art  in  man.  Thefundion  of  breath- 
ing requires  the  whole  bread,  with  it’s  bones,  ligaments  and  mufcles,  the  dia- 
phragm, part  of  the  abdomen,  the  neck,  and  the  fhoulders : Nature  has  con- 

* I remember  fuch  a cafe  is  related  in  Sack's  tian  Faith  defended;’  and  I recolleft  having 
« vertbeidigtem  Glauben  der  Cbrißen,  • Sack’s  Chrif-  • feen  more  in  other  works. 
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ftrufted  the  whole  fpinal  column,  with  it’s  ligaments  and  ribs,  it’s  mufcles  and 
veflels,  for  this  great  work  : fhe  has  given  the  parts  of  the  thorax  that  degree  of 
liability  and  motion  which  are  requifite  to  it,  and  gradually  afcended  from  the 
inferiour  creatures  to  form  more  perfe<5t  lungs  and  trachea.  The  newborn  ani- 
mal greedily  inhales  the  firll;  breath  ; nay  is  anxious  after  it,  as  fomething  it 
could  not  expect.  Numberlefs  parts  are  provided  for  this  office  ; for  almoft  all 
parts  of  the  body  require  air  for  adting  with  efficacy.  Yet,  greedy  as  all  crea- 
tures are  for  . this  divine  breath  of  life,  every  one  is  not  endowed  with  voice  and 
fpeech,  which  are  ultimately  produced  by  thofe  fmall  inftruments,  the  head  of 
the  trachea,  a few  cartilages  and  mufcles,  and  that  fimple  member  the  tongue. 
This  multifarious  artift  of  all  divine  thoughts  and  words  appears  in  the  fimpleft 
form  ; and  has  not  only  fet  in  motion  the  whole  fphere  of  human  ideas,  but 
effected  every  thing,  that  man  has  performed  upon  Earth,  by  means  of  a little 
air  paffing  through  a narrow  chink.  It  is  infinitely  beautiful  to  obferve  the 
gradation  by  which  Nature  has  gradually  led  her  creatures  up  to  found  and 
voice,  from  the  mute  fifh,  worm,  and  infedt.  The  bird  enjoys  it’s  fong,  as  the 
moft  artful  occupation,  and  nobleft  excellence,  bellowed  on  it  by  the  creator. 
The  beaft  that  has  a voice  recurs  to  it’s  aid,  when  it  feels  any  propenfity,  and 
is  defirous  to  exprefs  it’s  feelings,  whether  of  joy  or  forrow.  It  gefticulates  little, 
and  thofe  only  fpeak  by  figns,  which  are  comparatively  denied  an  animated 
voice.  The  tongue  of  fome  is  fo  formed,  as  even  to  be  capable  of  pronouncing 
human  words,  the  lignification  of  which  they  do  not  underftand  : the  external 
organization,  particularly  when  tutored  by  man,  runs  before  the  internal  capa- 
city. But  here  the  door  is  fhut,  and  the  manlike  ape  is  vifibly  and  forcibly 
deprived  of  fpeech  by  the  pouches  Nature  has  placed  at  the  fides  of  the  wind- 
pipe *. 

Why  has  the  father  of  human  fpeech  done  this?  Why  would  he  not 
permit  the  all-imitative  ape  to  imitate  precifely  this  criterion  of  human  kind, 
inexorably  clofing  the  way  to  it  by  peculiar  obftacles.  Vifit  an  hofpital  of 
lunatics,  and  attend  to  their  difeourfe ; liften  to  the  jabbering  of  monfters  and 
idiots;  and  you  need  not  be  told  the  caufe.  How  painful  to  us  is  the  utter- 
ance of  thefe  ! How  do  we  lament  to  hear  the  gift  of  language  fo  profaned  by 
thofe  ! and  how  much  more  would  it  be  profaned  in  the  mouth  of  the  grofs, 
lafeivious,  brutal  ape,  could  he  imitate  human  words  with  the  half-human  un- 
demanding, which  I have  no  doubt  he  pofiefies ! difgufting  tiflue  of  founds 
refembling  thofe  of  man  combined  with  the  thoughts  of  an  ape — no : the 
divine  faculty  of  fpeech  was  not  to  be  thus  debafed,  and  therefore  the  ape  is 

* See  Camper’s  Eflay  on  the  Organs  of  Speech  in  Apes:  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1779, 
Part  I. 
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dumb ; more  dumb  than  his  fellow-brutes,  each  of  which,  down  to  the  frog 
and  the  lizard,  has  his  own  peculiar  voice. 

But  Nature  has  conftrucfted  man  for  the  ufe  of  language : for  this  he  is 
framed  ereft,  and  his  vaulted  breaft  is  placed  on  a column.  Men,  who  have  been 
accidentally  brought  up  among  beaits,  not  only  lofe  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  but  in  fomc 
meafure  the  power  of  acquiring  it  : an  evident  proof,  that  their  throats  are  de- 
formed, and  that  human  fpeech  is  confiftent  only  with  an  ere6t  gait.  For 
though  feveral  brutes  have  organs  of  fpeech  refembling  thofe  of  men,  no  one  is 
capable  of  that  continued  ftream  of  voice,  that  iffues  from  the  free,  exalted, 
human  breaft,  and  man’s  narrow,  artfully  clofed  mouth.  Man,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  only  able  to  imitate  all  their  founds  and  tones,  fo  that,  as  Mon- 
boddo  fays,  he  is  the  mock-bird  of  terreftrial  creatures ; but  a deity  has  taught 
him  the  art  to  imprint  ideas  on  tones,  depidt  figure  with  found,  and  rule  the 
Earth  by  the  words  of  his  mouth.  His  reafon  and  improvement  begin  from 
fpeech  : for  by  this  alone  does  he  govern  himfelf  alfo,  and  exercife  that  reflec- 
tion and  choice,  of  which  his  organization  renders  him  alone  capable.  There 
may,  there  muft  be  fuperiour  creatures,  whofe  reafon  looks  through  the  eye,  a 
vifible  character  being  fufficient  for  them  to  form  and  difcriminate  ideas : but 
the  man  of  this  world  is  a pupil  of  the  ear,  which  firft  teaches  him  gradually  to 
underftand  the  language  of  the  eye.  The  difference  of  things  muft  firft  be 
imprinted  on  his  mind  by  the  voice  of  another;  and  then  he  learns  to  impart 
his  own  thoughts,  firft  perhaps  by  gentle  and  forcible  expirations,  next  by  vocal 
found  and  chant.  The  eaftern  nations  have  an  expreflive  name  for  beafts, 
which  they  call  the  dumb  ones  of  the  Earth  : it  was  in  being  organized  with  a 
capacity  for  fpeech,  that  man  received  the  breath  of  the  divinity,  the  feed  of 
reafon  and  eternal  perfection,  an  echo  of  that  creative  voice  to  rule  the  Earth,  in 
a word  the  divine  art  of  ideas,  the  mother  of  all  arts. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Man  is  organized  to  fine\-  L finds,  and  in  conference  to  Freedom  of  Adion. 

Men  repeat  after  one  another,  that  man  is  void  of  inftinft,  and  that  this  is 
the  diftinguifhing  character  of  the  fpecies  : but  he  has  every  inftinft,  that  any 
of  the  animals  around  him  poffefs ; only,  in  conformity  to  his  organization, 
he  has  them  foftened  down  to  a more  delicate  proportion. 

The  infant  in  the  mother’s  womb  feems  under  a neceflity  of  going  through 
«very  ftate,  that  is  proper  to  a terreftrial  creature.  He  fwims  in  water:  he 
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lies  prone  with  open  mouth:  his  jaws  are  large,  before  the  lips,  which  are  not 
formed  till  late,  can  cover  them : no  fooner  does  he  come  into  the  world 
than  he  gafps  after  air,  and  fucking  is  the  firft  aft  he  performs  untaught.  The 
whole  procefs  of  digeftion  and  nutrition,  of  hunger  and  thirft,  proceeds  in- 
ftinftively,  or  by  fome  ftill  more  obfeure  impulfe.  The  mufcular  and  procrea- 
tive powers  ftrive  in  like  manner  to  develope  themfelvcs;  and  if  fome  paflion  or 
difeafe  deprive  a man  of  his  reafon,  all  the  animal  inltinfts  will  be  obfervable  in 
him.  Danger  and  neceffity  unfold  in  a man,  nay  in  whole  nations,  that  lead  a 
fa;  age  life,  the  capacities,  fenfes,  and  powers  of  beafls. 

Man  therefore  is  not  properly  deprived  of  inffinftsj  but  they  are  reprejfed 
in  him,  and  made  fubordinate  to  the  dominion  of  tire  nerves  and  finer  fenfes. 
Without  them  the  creature,  who  is  ftill  in  great  meafure  an  animal,  could  not 
live. 

But  how  are  they  repreffed  ? how  does  nature  bring  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  nerves  ? Let  us  contemplate  their  progrefs  from  infancy ; and  this  will 
fliow  us  what  men  have  often  fo  foolifhly  lamented  as  human  weaknefs  in  a very, 
different  light. 

The  young  of  the  human  fpecies  comes  into  the  world  weaker  than  that  of 
any  other  animal  : and  for  an  obvious  reafon ; becaufe  it  is  formed  to  receive  a 
figure  that  cannot  be  fafhioned  in  the  womb.  The  fourfooted  beaft  acquires 
the  quadruped  figure  in  the  matrix  : and  though  at  firft  it’s  head  is  equally 
difproportionate  with  that  of  man,  it  ultimately  attains  it’s  due  proportions. 
Such,  indeed,  as  abound  in  nerves  bring  forth  their  young  feeble:  yet  ftill  the 
equilibrium  of  their  powers  is  eftablifhed  in  a few  days  or  weeks.  Man  alone 
remains  a long  time  weak  : for  his  limbs  are  yet  to  be  fafhioned  to  the  head,  if 
I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  which  was  formed  difproportionately  large  in 
the  womb,  and  fo  comes  into  the  world.  The  other*  limbs,  which  require 
earthly  nutriment,  air,  and  motion,  for  their  growth,  are  long  before  they  over- 
take it ; though  during  the  whole  period  of  childhood  and  youth  they  are  grow- 
ing up  to  a juft  proportion  with  it,  while  the  head  does  not  grow  equally  with 
them.  The  feeble  child,  therefore,  is  an  invalide,  as  I may  fay,  in  it’s  fuperiour 
powers,  and  Nature  is  earlieft  improving  thefe,  and  continues  inceflantly  to  im- 
prove them.  Before  the  child  learns  to  walk,  it  learns  to  fee,  to  hear,  to  feel, 
and  to  pradfcife  the  delicate  mechanifm  and  geometry  of  thefe  fenfes.  It  exer- 
cifes  thefe  in  the  fame  inftindtive  manner  as  the  brute,  only  in  a nicer  degree. 
Not  by  innate  art  and  ability  : for  all  the  qualities  of  brutes  are  the  confe- 
quence  ofgrofs  flimuli ; and  if  thefe  were  predominant  from  infancy,  the  man 
would  remain  a brute ; being  able  to  do  every  thing  before  he  learned,  he  would . 
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learn  nothing  pertaining  to  man.  Either  reafon  rauft  be  born  with  him  as  an 
inftinCV,  which  appears  a contradiction  in  terms,  or  he  muft  come  into  the  world 
feeble  as  he  does,  that  he  may  learn  reafon. 

This  he  learns  from  his  infancy;  being  formed  to  it,  to  freedom,  and  to  human 
fpeech,  by  art,  as  he  is  to  his  artificial  mode  of  walking.  The  buckling  at  the 
mother’s  breaft  repofes  on  her  heart : the  fruit  of  her  womb  is  the  pupil  of  her 
embrace.  His  fineft  fenfes,  the  eye  and  ear,  firft  awake,  and  are  led  forward  by 
lound  and  figure  : happy  for  him,  if  they  be  fortunately  led  ! His  fenfe  of 
feeing  gradually  unfolds  itfelf,  and  attentively  watches  the  eyes  of  thofe  around, 
as  his  ear  is  attentive  to  their  language,  and  by  their  help  he  learns  to  diftinguifh 
his  firft  ideas.  In  the  fame  manner  his  hand  learns  gradually  to  feel : and  then 
his  limbs  firft  ft  rive  after  their  proper  exercife.  He  is  firft  a pupil  of  the  two 
fineft  fenfes : for  the  artful  inftinCt  to  be  formed  in  him  is  reafon , humanity , the 
mode  of  life  -peculiar  to  man , which  no  brute  pofteftes  or  learns.  Domefticated 
animals  acquire  fome  things  from  man;  but  it  is  as  brutes : they  do  not  become 
men. 

Hence  it  appears  what  human  reafon  is : a word  fo  often  mifufed  in  modern 
writings  to  imply  an  innate  automaton,  in  which  fenfe  it  can  lead  only  to 
errour.  Theoretically  and  practically  reafon  is  nothing  more  than  fomething 
underfood ; an  acquired  knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  directions  of  the 
ideas  and  faculties,  to  which  man  is  formed  by  his  organization  and  mode  of 
life.  An  angelic  reafon  we  know  not,  any  more  than  we  are  capable  of  having 
a clear  perception  of  the  internal  ftate  of  a creature  beneath  us : the  reafon  of 
man  is  human  reafon.  From  his  infancy  he  compares  the  ideas  and  imprcflions 
of  his  finer  fenfes,  according  to  the  delicacy  and  accuracy,  with  which  they  per- 
ceive them,  the  number  he  receives,  and  the  internal  promptitude,  with  which 
he  learns  to  bring  them  together.  The  one  whole  hence  arifing  is  his  thought ; 
and  the  various  combinations  of  thefe  thoughts  and  perceptions  to  judge  of 
what  is  true  or  falfe,  good  or  bad,  conducive  to  happinefs  or  productive  of  mi- 
lery,  are  his  reafon,  the  progrefiive  work  of  the  appearances  of  human  life.  This 
is  not  innate  in  man,  but  acquired : and  according  to  the  impreffions  he  has 
received,  the  ideas  he  has  formed,  and  the  internal  power  and  energy,  with  which 
he  has  affimilated  thefe  various  impreffions  with  his  mental  faculties,  his  reafon 
is  rich  or  poor,  found  or  difeafed,  ftunted  or  well-grown,  as  is  his  body.  If 
Nature  deceived  us  by  falfe  perceptions  of  the  fenfes,  we  muft  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  deceived  in  her  way ; and  as  many  men  as  pofletled  the  fame  fenfes  would 
be  deceived  in  the  fame  manner.  If  men  deceive  us,  and  we  have  not  organs 
or  faculties  to  perceive  the  deception,  and  reduce  .the  impreffions  to  a more  ac- 
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curate  (landard,  our  reafon  is  crippled,  and  frequently  remains  fo  all  our  lives. . 
.As  man  muft  learn  every  thing,  it  being  his  inftinCt  and  deftination  to  learn  all, 
even  to  his  mode  of  walking,  he  iS  taught  to  go  only  by  means  of  falls,  and  fre- 
quently attains  truth  only  through  the  help  of  errour:  the  brute  on  the  con- 
trary moves  fecurely  on  his  four  feet,  for  the  more  ftrongly  imprinted  proportions 
of  his  fenfes  and  impulfes  are  his  guides.  Man  enjoys  the  royal  prerogative  of 
feeing  far  and  wide  with  head  ereCt  : yet  it  muft  be  confefled  he  fees  much  ob- 
fcurely  and  falfely,  nay  often  forgets  his  fteps,  and  is  reminded  by  ftumbliog  on 
what  a narrow  bafis  refts  the  whole  frame  of  his  ideas  and  judgments,  the  off- 
fpring  of  his  head  and  heart.  Still  he  remains,  conformably  to  his  high  rational 
deftination , what  no  other  creature  upon  Earth  is,  a fon  of  God,  a fovereign  of 
the  World. 

In  order  to  be  fenfible  of  the  preeminence  of  this  deftination,  let  us  confider 
what  is  included  in  the  great  gifts  of  reafon  and  liberty , and  how  much  Nature 
hefitated  as  it  were,  before  the  entrufted  them  to  fuch  a feeble,  complicated, 
earthly  creature  as  man.  Brutes  are  but  (looping  (laves  ; though  fome  of  the 
nobler  fpecies  carry  the  head  eredt,  or  at  lead  drive  after  liberty  with  uplifted 
neck.  Their  minds,  not  yet  ripened  into  reafon,  muft  be  fubfervient  to  the  im- 
pulfes of  neceftity,  and  in  this  fervice  are  firft  remotely  prepared  for  the  proper 
ufe  of  the  fenfes  and  appetites.  Man  is  the  firft  of  the  creation  left  free : he 
(lands  eredt.  He  holds  the  balance  cf  good  and  evil,  of  truth  and  falfehood  : 
he  can  examine,  and  is  to  choofe.  As  Nature  has  given  him  two  free  hands  as 
inftruments,  and  an  infpedling  eye  to  guide  him,  (he  has  given  him  the  power, 
not  only  of  placing  the  weights  in  the  balance,  but  of  being,  as  I may  fay,  him- 
lelf  a weight  in  the  feale.  He  can  glofs  over  the  mod  delufive  errours,  and  be 
voluntarily  deceived  : he  can  learii  in  time  to  love  the  chains  with  which  he  is 
unnaturally  fettered,  and  adorn  them  with  various  flowers.  As  it  is  with  deceived 
reafon,  fo  is  it  with  abufed  or  (hackled  liberty : in  mod  men  it  is  fuch  a pro- 
portion of  powers  and  propenfities,  as  habit  or  convenience  has  eftablidied.  Man 
i'eldom  looks  beyond  thefe  and  is  capable  of  becoming  worfe  than  a brute, 
when  fettered  by  mean  propenfities  and  execrable  habits. 

Still  in  right  of  his  liberty,  even  when  he  mod  deteftably  abufes  it,  is  he  a king. 
He  may  dill  choofe,  even  though  he  choofes  the  word : he  is  obedient  to  his  own 
commands,  even  when  he  directs  himfelf  by  his  own  will  to  that  which  is  mod 
contemptible.  Before  the  omnifeient,  who  conferred  on  him  thefe  powers, 
jt  is  true  both  his  liberty  and  reafon  are  limited  : and  they  are  happily  limited  ; 
for  he,  who  created  their  fources,  muft  have  known  and  forefeen  every  channel, 
in  which  they  could  (low,  and  underftood  how  to  give  them  fuch  directions, 
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that  the  ftream  moft  diforderly  in  it’s  courfe  could  never  efcape  the  reach  of  his 
hand.  This,  however,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  thing  itfelf,  or  in  the  nature 
of  man.  He  is,  and  remains,  with  regard  to  himfelf,  a free  creature,  though  all- 
comprehending  Goodnefs  embraces  him  even  in  his  follies,  and  turns  thefe  both 
to  his  own  and  the  general  good.  As  the  bullet  fhot  from  the  cannon’s  mouth 
cannot  efcape  from  the  attnofphere,  and,  when  it  falls,  falls  by  one  uniform  law  of 
nature  : fo  man,  in  errour  and  in  truth,  in  riling  and  in  falling,  is  {till  man  ; fee- 
ble indeed,  but  free-born;  if  not  yet  rational,  yet  capable  of  fuperiour  reafon  ; if 
not  yet  formed  to  humanity,  yet  endued  with  the  power  of  attaining  it.  The 
New-Zealand  cannibal  and  a Fenelon,  a Newton  and  the  wretched  pelheray, 
are  all  creatures  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 

It  feems,  indeed,  as  if  every  poffible  variety  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  gifts  were  to  be 
found  upon  our  Earth  ; and  there  is  evidently  a progreffive  fcale,  from  the  man 
who  borders  on  the  brute  to  the  pureft  genius  in  human  form.  At  this  we  ought 
not  to  wonder,  as  we  fee  the  great  gradation  of  animals  below  us,  and  the  long 
courfe  Nature  has  b’een  obl'ged  to  take  organically  to  prepare  the  little  germi- 
nating flower  of  reafon  and  liberty  in  us.  It  appears,  that  every  thing  poffi- 
ble  to  be  on  our  Earth  was  actually  to  exift  on  it:  and  then  only  {hall  we  be 
able  fufhciently  to  explain  the  order  and  wifdom  of  this  copious  plenitude,  when, 
advanced  a ftep  farther,  we  perceive  the  end  for  which  fiuch  variety  was  ordained 
to  fpring  up  in  the  great  garden  of  Natüre.  Here  we  fee  little  more  than  the 
laws  of  neeeflity  prevail : for  the  whole  earth  was  to  be  inhabited,  even  in  it’s 
remoteft  wildernefTes ; and  only  he,  who  ftretched  it  out  fo  far,  knows  the  rca- 
fons,  why  he  left  on  this  his  world  both  pefherays  and  new-zealanders.  The 
greateft  contemner  of  the  human  race  cannot  deny,  that  the  noble  plants  of 
reafon  and  liberty  have  produced  beautiful  fruits,  when  warmed  by  the  celeftial 
beams  of  the  Sun,  notwithstanding  the  many  wild  branches  they  have  fhot  forth 
among  the  children  of  men.  It  would  be  almoft  incredible,  did  not  hiftory  con- 
firm it,  to  what  heights  human  reafon  has  ventured,  endeavouring  not  merely  to 
trace  out,  but  alfo  to  imitate,  the  creating  and  fuflaining  deity.  In  the  chaos  of 
beings,  which  the  fenfes  point  out  to  him,  he  has  fought  and  difeovered  unity 
and  intelligence,  order  and  beauty.  The  mod  fecret  powers,  with  the  internal 
fprings  of  which  he  is  unacquainted,  he  has  obferved  in  their  external  appear- 
ances, and  traced  motion,  number,  meafure,  life,  and  being,  wherever  he  has 
perceived  their  effects,  either  in  Heaven  or  upon  Earth.  All  his  effays,  even 
when  erroneous  or  vifionary,  are  proofs  of  his  majefty,  of  divine  power  and  ele- 
vation. The  being,  who  created  all  things,  has  indeed  placed  a ray  of  his  light,  a 
ftamp  of  his  peculiar  power,  in  our  feeble  frame 5 and  low  as  man  is,  he  can  fay  to 
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himfelf,  c I have  fomething  in  common  with  God  : I poflefs  faculties,  that  the 
fupreme,  whom  I know  in  his  works,  muft  alfo  poflefs : for  he  has  difplayed  them 
in  the  things  around  me.’  Apparently  this fimilitude  with  himfelf  was  the  fum  of 
all  his  works  upon  Earth.  He  could  produce  nothing  higher  on  this  theatre  ; 
but  he  negleded  not  to  afeend  thu's  high,  and  to  cany  the  feries  of  his  organized 
beings  up  to  this  extreme  point.  Hence  is  the  progrefs  to  it  fo  uniform,  through 
all  the  variety  of  figure  that  occurs. 

In  like  manner  liberty  has  produced  noble  fruits  in  man,  and  difplayed  it’s 
merits,  as  well  in  what  it  has  remedied,  as  in  what  it  has  purfued.  That  men 
have  renounced  the  unfteady  reins  of  blind  appetite,  and  voluntarily  aflumed  the 
bonds  of  matrimony , of  focial  friendfhip,  fuccour,  and  fidelity,  in  life  and  death  ; 
that  they  have  given  up  their  own  wills,  and  chofen  to  be  governed  by  laws,  fo  as  to 
efiahlifh  and  defend  with  their  life’s  blood  the  ride  of  men  over  men,  though  it  dill 
remains  far  from  perfection;  that  nobleminded  mortals  have  facrificed  themfelves 
for  their  country , and  not  only  loft  their  lives  in  a tumultuous  moment,  but,  what 
is  far  more  magnanimous,  night  and  day,  for  months  and  yeah,  have  thought  no- 
thing of  the  uninterrupted  labour  of  a whole  life,  to  confer  peace  and  happinefs, 
at  lead  in  their  opinion,  on  a blind  ungrateful  multitude;  that  divine  philofo- 
phers  have  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  flander  and  perfecution,  poverty  and  want, 
from  a glorious  third  for  promoting  truth,  freedom,  and  happinefs  among  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  and  cherilhed  the  idea,  that  they  had  conferred  on  their  brethren 
the  highed  boon  of  which  they  were  capable ; mud  furely  have  arifen  from  great 
human  virtue,  and. the  mod  powerful  exertions  of  that  felf -government,  which  is 
inherent  in  us ; or  I know  not  to  what  it  is  to  be  aferibed.  It  is  true  the  num- 
ber of  thofe,  who  have  thus  didinguilhed  themfelves  from  the  multitude,  and 
as  phyficians  falutarily  compelled  them  to  what  they  would  not  of  themfelves 
have  chofen,  has  ever  been  but  fmall  : yet  thefe  few  have  been  the  flower  of  the 
fpecies,  the  free  immortal  fons  of  God  upon  Earth.  The  name  of  one  dich  out* 
weighs  thofe  of  millions. 
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Man  is  organized  to  the  mofl  delicate  State  of  Health , yet  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
longefl  Durability , and  to  fpread  over  the  Earth . 

Ma  n with  his  crecft  pofture  acquired  a delicacy,  warmth,  and  strength,  that  no 
brute  can  attain.  In  the  favage  ftate  he  was  in  great  -meafurc  covered  with 
hair,  particularly  on  the  back ; and  for  the  deprivation  of  this  coat  the  elder 
Pliny  has  loudly  complained  againft  Nature.  The  benevolent  mother  of  all 
has  given  man  a more  beautiful  covering  in  his  fkin,  which,  with  all  it’s  deli- 
cacy, is  capable  of  fupporting  the  changes  of  feafon,  and  the  temperature  of 
every  climate,  when  aided  by  a fmall  portion  of  art,  which  to  him  is  fecond 
nature. 

To  this  art  he  is  led  not  folely  by  naked  neceflity,  but  by  fomething  more  lovely 
and  more  appropriate  to  man.  Whatever  fome  philofophers  may  all'ert,  mo- 
defty  is  natural  to  the  human- fpecies ; and  indeed  fomething  bearing  an  obfcure 
analogy  to  it  is  fo  to  a few  of  the  brutes ; for  the  female  ape  covers  herfelf,  and 
the  elephant  retires  to  feme  thick  unfrequented  wood,  to  propagate  his  fpecies. 
We  know  fcarcely  any  nation  upon  Earth  * fo  brutal,  that  the  women  do  not 
feek  fome  kind  of  veil,  from  the  period  when  the  paflions  begin  to  awake  : at 
the  fame  time  the  tender  fenfibility  of  the  parts  in  queftion,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  require  a covering.  Even  before  man  fought  to  protect  his  other  limbs 
againft  the  fury  of  the  elements*  or  the  ftings  of  inledts,  by  clothes  or  unctions, 
a kind  of  fenftn^  economy  led  him  to  guard  the  moft  vehement  and  neceffary 
of  his  appetites.  Among  all  the  nobler  animals  the  female  does  not  offer  her- 
felf, but  will  be  fought.  In  this  (lie  unconfcioufly  fulfils  the  purpofes  of  Nature: 
and  in  the  human  fpecies,  the  delicate  woman  is  the  prudent  guardian  of  charm- 
ing modefty,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ereeft  pofture,  cannot  fail  to  be  de- 
veloped at  an  early  period. 

Thus  man  was  led  to  clothe  himfelf : and  no  fooner  had  he  acquired  this 
and  a few  other  arts,  but  he  was  capable  of  enduring  any  climate,  and  taking 
poffeffion  of  every  part  of  the  Earth.  Few  animals,  fcarcely  any  indeed  except 
the  dog,  have  been  able  to  follow  him  into  every  region  : and  then  how  greatly 


* We  are  told  but  of  two  completely  naked 
nations,  and  they  live  in  a manner  like  brutes ; 
the  peiherays,  at  the  extreme  point  of  South 
America ; and  a favage  people  between  Arra- 
can  and  Pegu:  though  I cannot  implicitly  cre- 


dit the  exigence  of  the-  latter  in  fuch  a re- 
gion of  the  world,  notwithflanding  it  is  con- 
firmed by  one  of  our  lateft  travellers : fee  Mack- 
intofh’s  Travels:  Vol.  I,  p.  341  : London,  1782. 
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has  the  form  of  thefe  been  changed  ! how  much  has  their  native  conftitution 
been  altered  ! Man  alone  has  but  little  varied,  and  this  in  no  elfential  part.  It 
is  aftonifhing  how  uniformly  he  has  retained  his  nature,  when  we  contemplate 
the  variations,  that  have  taken  place  in  other  migrating  animals.  His  delicate 
nature  is  fo  fixed,  fo  perfectly  organized,  that  it  Hands  on  the  higheft  point, 
and  he  is  capable  of  few  varieties,  none  of  which  are  to  be  termed  anomalies. 

Whence  comes  all  this  ? From  his  upright  form  : and  from  nothing  cite.  Did 
we  walk  on  all  fours,  like  the  bear  and  the  ape,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  the  genus  man,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ignoble.expreflion,  would 
have  their  more  limited  regions,  which  they  would  never  quit.  The  bear  man 
would  love  his  cold  clime,  the  ape  man  his  warm  : even  as  we  now  perceive, 
that,  the  more  brutal  a nation  is,  the  more  firmly  is  it  enchained,  body  and  mind, 
to  it’s  country  and  climate. 

As  Nature  exalted  -man,  (he  exalted  him  to  rule  over  the  Earth.  His  upright 
form  gave  him,  with  a more  finely  organized  ftrudure,  a more  elaborate  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  a more  multifarious  mixture  of  the  vital  fluids,  and  that 
wore  hitrinfic  and  fixed  temperature  of  vital  warmth , which  alone  could  enable 
him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia  and  of  the  torrid  zone.  Nothing  but  his 
ered,  more  artificial,  organic  ftrudure  renders  him  capable  of  bearing  the  two 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  no  other  creature  upon  earth  can  undergo, 
and  which  notwithftanding  alter  him  in  a very  fmall  degree. 

It  muff  be  confefied,  this  delicate  ftrudure,  and  all  the  confequences  arifing 
from  it,  have  opened  the  door  to  a feries  of  difeafes,  with  which  no  brute  is 
acquainted,  and  which  Molkati  * has  eloquently  enumerated.  The.  blood  that 
carries  on  it’s  circulation  in  a perpendicular  machine,  the  heart  prefled  into  an 
oblique  pofition,  and  the  bowels  that  perform  their  fundions  in  an  upright  fitu- 
ation,  muft  be  expofed  to  more  danger  of  being  deranged,  than  they  are  in 
the  body  of  a brute.  The  female  fex  in  particular,  it  would  feem,  muft  pay 

dearer  than  we  for  it’s  greater  delicacy Yet  the  beneficence  of  Nature  com- 

penfates  and  mitigates  this  in  a thoufand  ways.  Our  health,  our  well-being, 
all  our  perceptions  and  excitements,  are  finer  and  more  fpiritual.  No  brute  en- 
joys for  a moment  the  health  and  happinefs  of  man  : no  one  taftes  a drop  of  the 
nedarine  ftream,  that  man  drinks.  Nay,  confidered  merely  with  refped  to  the 
body,  the  difeafes  of  the  brute  are  fewer,  it  is  true,  becaufe  his  corporal  ftrudure 
is  more  grofsj  but  then  they  arc  the  more  obftinate,  and  the  more  conftant  in 
their  effeds.  His  cellular  membrane,  the  coats  of  his  nerves,  his  arteries,  bones, 

* Vom  körperlichen  nxiefentlichcn  Unterfcbiede  dily  Differences  between  Men  and  Brutes’: 
der  Tbitre  und  Men/chcn,  • On  the  effential  bo-  Gottingen,  1771. 
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and  even  brain,  are  harder  than  ours  : whence  all  the  quadrupeds  man  fees 
around  him,  the  elephant  alone  perhaps  excepted,  whole  period  of  life  ap* 
proaches  his,  live  a Ihorter  time,  and  die  a natural  death,  the  death  of  indurat- 
ing age,  much  fooner  than  he.  Accordingly  Nature  has  appointed  man  the 
longeft  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  healthieft  and  happied,  compatible  with  a 
terreftrial  frame.  JMothing  can  fuccour  itfelf  more  eafily,  or  in  more  various 
ways,  than  man’s  complicated  nature : and  it  is  owing  to  the  excefles  of  madnefs 
and  vice,  of  which  indeed  no  brute  is  capable,  that  our  frame  is  fo  enfeebled  and 
deteriorated  as  it  is  in  many  indances.  Nature  has  benevolently  bellowed  on 
every  climate  the  plants,  that  heal  the  difeafes,  to  which  it  is  fubje<ft ; and  no- 
thing but  the  confounding  of  all  climates  could  have  converted  Europe  into 
that  fink  of  evils,  which  no  people  living  according  to  the  dictates  of  Nature 
can  experience.  Still  for  thefe  felf-acquired  evils  it  has  given  us  a felf-acquired 
good,  the  only  one  we  deferve,  phyßcians,  who  affifl  Nature,  when  they  follow 
her  Heps,  and  when  they  cannot,  or  dare  not  follow  her,  at  lead  fend  the  patient 
to  red  according  to  art. 

O what  maternal  care  and  wifdom  of  the  divine  economy  determined  the 
dages  of  our  lives,  and  the  duration  of  our  exidence  ! All  living  creatures 
here  upon  Earth,  that  have  foon  to  attain  perfection,  grow  as  quickly  : they  are 
early  ripe,  and  foon  reach  the  goal  of  death.  Man,  planted  upright  as  a tree  of 
Heaven,  grows  dowly.  Like  the  elephant  he  remains  longed  in  the  womb  : the 
years  of  his  youth  are  many,  far  more  than  thofe  of  any  brute.  Nature  has  fpun 
out  as  long  as  die  could  the  mod  favourable  time  for  learning,  growing,  feeling 
the  happinefs  of  life,  and  enjoying  it  in  the  mod  innocent  manner.  Many  ani- 
mals are  full  grown  in  a few  years,  or  days ; nay  even  almod  at  the  indant  they  are 
born  : but  they  are  fo  much  the  more  imperfeft,  and  die  the  earlier.  Man  mud 
longed  learn,  becaufe  he  has  mod  to  acquire : every  thing  in  him  depends  on 
felf-taught  ability,  reafon,  and  art.  If  his  life  be  afterward  ihortened  by  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  dangers  and  accidents,  to  which  he  is  expofed  : yet  he 
has  enjoyed  a long  youth  free  from  care,  while  with  the  growth  of  his  body  and 
mind  the  world  grew  around  him,  while  with  his  dowly  rifing,  dill  extending 
fphere  of  vifion  the  circle  of  his  hopes  enlarged,  and  his  youthfully  noble  heart 
learned  to  beat  more  ardently  in  eager  curiofity,  in  impatient  enthufiafm,  for 
every  thing  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  beautiful.  The  dower  of  fexual  ap- 
petite blooms  later  in  a found  unirritated  man,  than  in  any  other  animal : for  he 
is  intended  to  live  long,  and  not  diffipatetoo  early  the  nobleft  duid  of  his  mental 
and  corporal  powers.  The  infeft,  that  foon  enjoys  the  pleafures  of  love,  dies 
fpeedily.  All  chade  monogamous  animals  live  longer,  than  thofe  that  do  not 
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enter  into  the  connubial  bonds.  The  luftful  cock  dies  early  : the  condant 
dock-dove  may  attain  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  ordained 
for  Nature’s  favourite  here  below  j and  he  fhould  fpend  his  fird  years  of  vigour 
as  the  unopened  bud,  innocence  itfelf.  Hence  follow  long  years  of  manly  and 
ardent  powers,  in  which  his  realon  ripens  j and  this,  as  well  as  the  prolific  fa- 
culty, continues  to  flourifh  in  a green  old  age  unknown  to  any  brute ; till  at 
length  a gentle  death  deals  on,  and  releafes  the  falling  dull,  as  well  as  the  in- 
cluded fpirit,  from  an  unfuitable  alliance.  Thus  Nature  has  aflociated  with  the 
fragile  fhell  of  the  human  body  all  the  arts,  that  a creature  of  this  Earth  can  at- 
tain : and,  even  in  what  Ihortens  and  enfeebles  life,  fhe  has  compenfated  the 
brevity  of  enjoyment  with  it’s  acutenefs,  the  dedroying  power  with  intenfity  of 
feii  fat  ion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Man  is  formed  for  Humanity  and  Religion. 

I wish  I could  extend  the  fignification  of  the  word  humanity , fo  as  to  com- 
prife  in  it  every  thing  I have  thus  far  faid  on  the  noble  conformation  of  man  to 
realon  and  liberty,  to  finer  fenfes  and  appetites,  to  the  molt  delicate  yet  drong 
health,  to  the  population  and  rule  of  the  Earth  : for  man  has  not  a more  dig- 
nified word  for  his  deftination,  than  what  expredes  himfelf,  in  whom  the  image 
of  the  creator  lives  imprinted  as  vifibly  as  it  can  be  here.  We  need  only  deli- 
neate his  form,  to  develope  his  noblell  duties. 

All  the  appetites  of  a living  being  may  be  traced  to  the  fupport  of  fe/f , and  to 
a participation  with  others  : the  organic  drufture  of  man,  if  a luperiour  di  reft  ion 
be  added  to  it,  gives  to  thefe  appetites  the  niced  order.  While  a right  line 
pofledes  the  molt  liability,  man  has  alfo  for  his  protection  the  fmalled  circum-. 
terence  without,  and  the  mod  varied  velocity  within.  He  Hands  on  the 
narrowed  bafis,  and  therefore  can  mod  eafily  cover  his  limbs.  His  centre  of 
gravity  falls  between  the  fuppled  and  dronged  haunches,  that  any  creature 
upon  Earth  can  boad ; and  no  brute  difplays  in  thefe  parts  the  mobility  and 
drength  of  man.  His  fiattened,  deely  ched,  and  the  pofition  of  his  arms, 
give  him  the  mod  extenfive  fphere  of  defence  above,  to  protect  his  heart,  and 
guard  his  nobled  vital  parts  from  the  head  to  the  knee.  It  is  no  fable,  that  men 
have  encountered  lions,  and  overcome  them : the  african,  when  he  combines 
prudence  and  addrefs  with  drength,  is  a match  for  more  than  one.  It  mud  be 
confeded,  however,  that  man’s  drufture  is  lefs  calculated  for  attack  than  de- 
fence : 
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fence : in  that  he  needs  the  ailiftance  of  art ; in  this  he  is  by  nature  the  moft 
powerful  creature  upon  Earth.  Thus  his  very  form  teaches  him  to  live  in  peace , 
not  to  addid  himfelf  to  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine : and  this  conftitutes  the 
firft  chara&eriftic  of  humanity. 

2.  Among  the  appetites,  that  have  reference  to  others,  the  defire  of  propa- 
gating the  fpecies  is  the  moft  powerful : and  this  in  man  is  fubordinate  to  the 
promotion  of  humanity.  What  with  fourfooted  beads,  even  with  the  modeft 
elephant,  is  copulation,  with  him,  in  confequence  of  his  ftrudure,  is  killing  and 
embracing.  No  brute  has  human  lips,  the  delicate  rim  of  which  is  the  laft  part 
of  the  face  formed  in  the  womb  : the  beautiful  and  intelligent  doling  of  thele 
lips  is,  as  it  were,  the  laft  mark  of  the  finger  of  love.  The  modeft  expreflion  of 
ancient  languages,  that  he  knew  his  wife,  is  applicable  to  no  brute.  Ancient 
fables  fay,  that  the  two  fexes  at  firft  formed  an  hermaphrodite,  as  in  flowers, 
but  were  afterwards  feparated.  This  and  other  expreflive  fidions  were  intended, 
to  convey  the  fecret  meaning  of  the  fuperiority  of  human  over  brutal  love.  That 
this  defire  in  man  is  not  fubjed  to  the  control  of  feafons,  as  in  brutes,  though  no 
accurate  obfervations  on  the  revolutions  in  the  human  body  in  this  refped  have 
yet  been  made,  evidently  fhows,  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  necefiity,  but  on 
the  incitement  of  love,  remains  under  the  dominion  of  reafon,  and  was  de- 
signedly left  to  voluntary  temperance,  like  every  thing  pertaining  to  man. 
Thus  love  in  man  was  to  be  human ; and  with  this  view  Nature  appointed,  ex- 
clufive  of  his  form,  the  later  developement,  duration,  and  ftate  of  defire,  in  both 
fexes : nay  the  brought  it  under  the  law  of  a voluntary  focial  alliance , and  the 
moft  friendly  communion  between  two  beings,  who  feel  themfelves  united  in 
one  for  life. 

3.  As  all  the  tender  affedions,  except  imparting  and  receiving  love,  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  participation ; Nature  has  formed  man  moft  of  all  living  creatures 
for  participating  in  the  fate  of  others,  having  framed  him  as  it  were  out  of  all 
the  reft,  and  organized  him  fimilarly  to  every  part  of  the  creation  in  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  he  can  feel  with  each.  The  ftrudure  of  his  fibres  is  fo  fine,  delicate, 
and  elaftic,  his  nerves  are  fo  diffufed  over  every  part  of  his  vibrating  frame,  that, 
like  an  image  of  the  allfentient  deity,  he  can  put  himfelf  almoft  in  the  place  of 
every  creature,  and  can  fliare  it’s  feelings  in  the  degree  neceflary  to  the  creature, 
and  which  his  own  frame  will  bear  without  being  difordered ; nay  even  at  the 
hazard  of  difordering  it.  Accordingly  our  machine,  fo  far  as  it  is  a growing, 
flourishing  tree,  feels  even  with  trees;  and  there  are  men,  who  cannot  bear  to 
fee  a young  green  tree  cut  down  or  deftroyed.  We  regret  it’s  blighted  top : we 
lament  the  withering  of  a favourite  flower.  A feeling  man  views  not  the  writh- 
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ing  of  a bruited  worm-  with  indifference : and  the  more  pcrfeft:  a creature  is, 
the  nearer  it’s  organization  approaches  our  own,  the  more  fympathy  is  excited 
in.  us  by  it’s  fuffcrings.  He  muff  poffefs  rigid  nerves,  who  can.  open  a living 
creature,  and  watch  it’s  convulfive  movements : nothing  but  an  infatiate  third: 
for  fame  and  fcience  can  gradually  deaden  his  organic  fenfibility.  More  deli- 
cate women  cannot  bear  even  the  diffe&ion  of  a dead  body : they  feel  pain 
in  eafch  limb,  as  their  eyes  follow  the  courfe  of  the  knife and  this  pain  is 
more  acute  in  proportion  to  the  noblenefs  and  fenfibility  of  the  part.  To 
fee  the  bowels  torn  out  excites  difguft  and  horrour : when  the  heart  is  pierced, 
the  lungs  divided,  the  brain  cut  to  pieces,  we  feel  the  keen  edge  of  the  inftru- 
ment  in  our  own.  We  fympathize  with  the  corpfe  of  a dead  friend,  even  in  the 
grave  : we  feel  the  cold  pit,  which  he  feels  not : and  fhudder  when  we  touch  • 
his  bones.  The  common  mother,  who  has  taken  all  things  from  herfelf,  and 
feels  with  the  moft  intimate  fympathy  for  all,  has  thus  fympathetically  com- 
pounded the  human  frame.  It’s  vibrating  fibres,  it’s  fympathifing  nerves, 
need  not  the  call  of  Reafon  : they  run  - before  her,  they  often  difobediently  and 
forcibly  oppofe  her.  Intercourfe  with  mad  people,  for  whom  we  feel,  excites 
madnefs ; and  the  fooner,  the  more  we  apprehend  it. 

It  is  fingular,  that  the  ear  fliould  excite  and  {Lengthen  compafiion  fo  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  eye.  The  figh  o'f  a brute,  the  cry  forced  from  him 
by  bodily  fufferance,  bring  about  him  all  his  fellows,  who,  as  often  has  been 
obferved,  {land  mournfully  round  the  iufferer,  and  would  willingly  lend  him 
affiftance.  Man,  too,  at  the  fight  of  fuffering,  is  more  apt  to  be  impreffed  with 
fear  and  tremor,  than  with  tender  compafiion : but  no  fooner  does  the  voice  of 
the  fufferer  reach  him,  than  the  fpell  is  diffolved,  and  lie  haftens  to  him  : he 
is  pierced  to  the  heart.  Is  it  that  the  found  converts  the  picture  in  the  eye  into 
a living  being,  and  recalls  and  concentres  in  one  point  our  recollection  of  our 
own  and  another’s  feelings  ? Or  is  there,  as  I am  inclined  to  believe,  a {till 
deeper  organic  caufe  ? Suffice  it,  that  the  faCt  is  true,  and  it  fhows  that  found 
and  language  are  the  principal  fources  of  man.’s  compafiion.  We  fympathize 
lefs  with  a creature  that  cannot  fighj  as  it  is  deftitute  of  lungs,  more  imperfeCt, 
and  lefs  refembling  ourfelves  in  it’s  organization.  Some,  who  have  been  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  have  given  the  moft  horrible  examples  of  want  of  compafiion 
and  fympathy  with  men  and  beafts ; and  inftances  enough  may  be  obterved 
among  favage  nations.  Yet  even  among  thefe  the  law  of  Nature  is- perceivable. 
Fathers,  who  are  compelled  by  hunger  and  want  to  facrifice  their  children,  de-7 
vote  them  to  death  in  the  womb,  before  they  have  beheld  their  eyes,  before 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  their,  voices  -3  and  many  infanticides  have  confeffed, 
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that  nothing  was  fo  painful  to  them,  nothing  took  fuch  fall  hold  of  their  me- 
mory, as  the  fird  feeble  voice,  the  fuppliant  cry  of  their  child. 

4.  Beautiful  is  the  chain,  by  which  the  allfentient  mother  connects  the  reci- 
procal feeling  of  her  children,  and  fafliions  it  dep  by  dep.  Where  the  creature 
is  rude  and  infenfible,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  care  for  itfelf,  it  is  not  entruded  with 
the  care  of  it’s  oftspring.  The  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air,  hatch  and  bring 
up  their  young  with  maternal  love  : the  dupid  odrich,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
mits her  eggs  to  the  fand.  ‘ She  forgets,’  fays  an  ancient  book,  ‘ that  a foot 
may  tread  upon  them,  or  a wild  bead  dedroy  them  : for  God  has  deprived  her 
of  wifdom,  and  imparted  to  her  no  underftanding.’  From  one  and  the  fame 
organic  caufe,  whence  a creature  derives  more  brain,  it  alfo  acquires  more  warmth* 
brings  forth  or  hatches  living  young,  gives  fuck,  and  is  fufceptible  of  parental 
affedtion.  The  creature,  that  comes  into  the  world  alive,  is  as  it  were  a plexus  ' 
of  it’s  mother’s  own  nerves : the  child  brought  up  at  it’s  parent’s  bread  is  a 
branch  of  the  mother-plant,  which  die  nourifhes  as  a part  of  herfelf. — On  this 
mod  intimate  reciprocal  feeling  are  founded  all  the  tender  affedtions  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal,  to  which  Nature  could  exalt  it’s  fpecies. 

In  the  human  fpecies  maternal  love  is  of  a higher  kind  : a branch  of  the 'huma- 
nity of  the  upright  form.  The  fuckling  lies  beneath  his  mother’s  eye  on  her  bofom, 
and  drinks  the  fofted  and  mod  delicate  fluid.  It  is  a brutal  cudom,  and  even 
tending  to  deform  the  body,  for  women  to  fuckle  their  children  at  their  backs, 
which  in  fome  countries  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  neceffity.  Parental  and 
domedic  love  foften  the  greated  favages : even  the  lionefs  is  affedtionate  to  her 
young.  The  fird  fociety  arofe  in  the  paternal  habitation,  being  cemented  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  confidence,  and  love.  Thus  to  dedroy  the  wildnefs  of 
men,  and  habituate  them  to  domedic  intercourle,  it  was  requifite,  that  the 
infancy  of  the  fpecies  fhould  continue  fome  years : Nature  kept  them  together 
by  tender  bands,  that  they  might  not  feparate  and  forget  each  other  like  the 
brutes,  that  foon  arrive  at  maturity.  The  father  becomes  the  indrudtorof  his'fon, 
as  the  mother  had  been  of  her  infant ; and  thus  a new  tie  of  humanity  is  formed.. 
Here  lies  the  ground  of  a necefiary  human  fociety , without  which  no  man  could 
grow  up,  and  the  fpecies  could  not  multiply.  Man  therefore  is  horn  for  fo- 
ciety : this  the  affedtion  of  his  parents  tells  him;  this,  the  years  of  his  protradted 
infancy. 

5.  But  as  the  fympathy  of  man  is  incapable  of  being  univerfally  extended, 
and  could  be  but  an  obfcure  and  frequently  impotent  conductor  to  him,  a. 
limited,  complex  being,  in  every  thing  remote  ; his  guiding  mother  has  fub- 
jedted  it’s  numerous  and  lightly  interwoven  branches  to  her  more  unerring 
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ftandard  : this  is  the  rule  of  truth  and  juflice.  Mao  is  formed  eredt ; and  aS 
every  thing  in  his  figure  is  fubordinate  to  the  head,  as  his  two  eyes  fee  only 
one  objedt,  his  two  ears  hear  but  one  found  ; as  Nature  in  his  whole  exteriour 
has  connedted  fymmetry  with  unity,  and  placed  unity  in  the  midft,  fo  that  what 
is  double  always  refers  to  it:  fo  alfo  is  the  great  law  of  juftice  and  equipon- 
derance  the  internal  rule  of  man  : what  ye  ivould  not,  that  another ßould  do  unto 
you,  do  not  to  another ; and  do  unto  others,  what  ye  ivould  they  ßiould  do  unto  you . 
This  inconteftible  rule  is  written  even  in  the  breaft  of  the  favage  : for  when  he 
eats  the  flcfh  of  others,  he  expedts  to  be  eaten  in  his  turn.  It  is  the  rule  of 
true  and  falle,  of  the  idem  et  idem,  founded  on  the  ftrudture  of  all  our  fenfes, 
nay  I might  fay  on  man’s  eredt  pofition  itfelf.  If  we  faw  obliquely,  or  the  light 
(truck  us  in  an  oblique  diredtion;  we  fhould  have  no  idea  of  a right  line.  If 
our  organization  were  without  unity,  our  thoughts  without  judgment ; our 
adtions  would  fludluate  in  curves  devoid  of  rule,  and  human  life  would  be  defti- 
tute  of  reafon  and  defign.  The  law  of  truth  and  juftice  makes  fincere  brothers 
and  aftociates : nay,  when  it  takes  place,  it  converts  even  enemies  into  friends. 
He,  whom  I prefs  to  my  bofom,  preffes  me  alfo  to  his  : he,  for  whom  I venture 
any  life,  ventures  his  for  me.  Thus  the  laws  of  man,  of  nations,  and  of  animals, 
are  founded  en  fimilarity  of  fentiment,  unity  of  defign  among  different  perfons, 
and  equal  truth  in  an  alliance : for  even  animals,  that  live  in  fociety,  obey  the 
laws  of  juftice  ; and  men,  who  avoid  their  ties  by  force  or  fraud,  are  the  molt 
inhuman  of  all  creatures,  even  if  they  be  the  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  Earth. 
No  reafon,  no  humanity,  is  conceivable  without  ftrict  juftice  and  truth. 

6.  The  elegant  and  eredt  figure  of  man  forms  him  to  decorum  : for  this  is  the 
lovely  friend  and  fervant  of  truth  and  juftice?  Decorum  of  body  is  for  it  to 
(land  as  it  ought,  as  God  has  fafhioned  it : true  beauty  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pleafing  form  of  internal  perfedtion  and  health.  Confider  the  divine  image 
in  man  disfigured  by  negligence  and  falfe  art : the  beautiful  hair  torn  off',  or 
clotted  together  in  a lump;  the  nofe  and  ears  bored  through,  and  ftretched  by 
a weight ; the  neck  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  deformed  in  themfelves,  or 
by  the  drefs  that  covers  them : who,  even  if  the  moft  capricious  fafhion  were 
to  judge,  would  difcover  here  the  decorum  of  the  eredt  human  frame  ? Juft  fo 
it  is  with  manners  and  adtions ; juft  fo  with  cuftoms,  arts,  and  language.  One 
and  the  fame  humanity ' pervades  all  thefe,  which  few  nations  upon  Earth 
have  hit,  and  hundreds  have  disfigured  by  barbarifm  and  falfe  art.  To  trace 
this  humanity  is  the  genuine  philofophy  of  man,  which  the  fage  called  down 
from  Heaven,  and  which  difplays  itfelf  in  focial  intercourfe,  as  in  national 
policy,  in  all  the  arts,  as  in  every  fcience. 
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Finally,  religion  is  the  higheft  humanity  of  mankind.  Let  no  one  be  fur- 
prized,  that  I thus  eftimate  it.  If  the  underftanding  be  the  nobleft  endow- 
ment of  man,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  underftanding  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  caufe  and  effedt,  and  to  divine  it  where  it  is  not  apparent.  The  human 
underftanding  does  this  in  every  aftion,  occupation,  and  art : for,  even  where 
it  follows  an  eftablithed  procefs,  fome  underftanding  muft  previoufly  have  fettled 
the  connexion  between  caufe  and  effeft,  and  thus  introduced  the  art.  But  in 
the  operations  of  Nature  we  properly  fee  no  caufe  in  it’s  inmoft  fprings : we 
know  not  ourfelves,  we  perceive  not  how  any  thing  is  effected  in  us.  So  in  all 
the  effects  around  us  every  thing  is  but  a dream,  a conje&ure,  a name  : yet  it 
is  a true  dream,  when  we  frequently  and  conftantly  obferve  the  fame  effedt  con- 
nected with  the  fame  caufe.  This  is  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  ; and  the  firft 
and  laft  philofophy  has  ever  been  religion.  Even  the  moft  favage  nations  have 
pradtifed  it : for  no*  people  upon  Earth  have  been  found  entirely  deftitute'of 
it,  any  more  than  of  a capacity  for  reafon  and  the  human  form,  language  and' 
the  connubial  union,  or  fome  manners  and  cuftoms  proper  to  man.  Whero- 
they  faw  no  vifible  author  of  events,  they  fuppofed  an  invifible  one ; and  in- 
quired after  the  caufes  of  things,  though  with  a glimmering  light.  It  is  true 
they  attended  more  to  the  phenomena  than  the  eflence  of  nature ; and  contemn 
plated  the  tremendous  and  tranfitory,  more  than  the  pleafing  and  permanent  : 
fo  that  they  feldom  advanced  fo  far  as  to  refer  all  caufes  to  one.  Still  this  firft 
attempt  was  religion : and  it  is  a-bfurd  to  fay,  that  fear  invented  the  gods  of 
moft  people.  Fear,  as  fear,  invents  nothing:  it  merely  roufes  the  underftanding 
to  conjecture,  and  to  fuppofe  fomething  true  or  falfe.  As  foon  therefore  as  man 
learned  to  ufe  his  underftanding  on  the  fiighteft  impulfe,  that  is  to  fay,  as  foon 
as  he  beheld  the  World  in  a manner  different  from  a brute,  he  muft  have  believed 
in  more  powerful  invifible  beings,  that  benefitted  or  injured  him.  Thefe  he 
fought  to  make  orpreferve  his  friends;  and  thus  religion,  true  or  falfe,  right  or 
* erroneous,  was  introduced,  the  inftruCtor  of  man,  his  comforter  and  guide 
through  the  dark  and  dangerous  mazes  of  life., 

No  ! eternal  fource  of  all  life,  all  being,  and  all  form,  thou  haft  not  fore- 
born,  to  manifeft  thyfelf  to  thy  creatures.  The  prone  brute  obfcurely  feels  thy 
power  and  goodnefs,  while  he  exercifes  his  faculties  and  appetites  fuitably  to  his 
organization  : to  him  man  is  the  vifible  divinity  of  the  Earth.  But  thou  haft 
exalted  man,  fo  that,  even  without  his  knowing  or  intending  it,  he  inquires 
after  the  caufes  of  things,  divines  their  connexion,  and  thus  difcovers  thee,  thou 
great  bond  of  all  things,  being  of  beings ! Thy  inmoft  nature  he  knows  not ; 
for  he  fees  not  the  eflence  of  any  one  power : and  when  he  would  figure  thee*. 

he 
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he  has  erred,  and  mud  err ; for  thou  art  without  figure,  though  the  fird  and 
foie  caufe  of  all  forms.  Still  this  falfe  glimmering  of  thee  is  light ; and  the 
illufive  altar  he  has  ereCted  to  thee  is  an  unerring  monument,  not  only  of  thy 
being,  but  of  the  power  of  man  to  know  aud  worlhip  thee.  Thus  religion, 
confidered  merely  as  an  exercile  of  the  underflanding,  is  the  highed  humanity, 
the  nobled  bloflom  of  the"  human  mind. 

But  it  is  more  than  this  : it  is  an  exercife  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  purefl 
direction  of  it’s  capacities  and  powers.  If  man  be  created  free,  and  fubjeCt  to 
no  earthly  law,  but  what  he  impofes  on  himfelf,  he  muft  foon  become  the  mod 
favage  of  all  creatures,,  if  he  do  not  quickly  perceive  the  law  of  God  in  the  works 
of  Nature,  and  drive  as  a child  to  imitate  the  perfections  of  his  father.  Brutes 
are  born  fervants  in  the  great  terredrial  family,  and  the  flavifh  fear  of  laws  and 
punilhments  is  the  mod  certain  characteridic  of  the  brute  in  man.  The  real 
man  is  free,  and  obeys  from  goodnefs  and  love:  foe  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  where 
he  can  perceive  their  tendency,  are  good  ; and  where  he  perceives  it  not,  he  learns 
to  follow  them  with  the  fimplicity  of  a child.  If  thou  go  not  willingly,  fay  the 
philofophers,  dill  thou  mud  go  : the  law  of  Nature  will  not  change  on  thy  ac- 
count ; but  the  more  thou  difcovejred  it’s  beauty,  goodnefs,  and  perfection, 
the  more  will  this  living  model  form  thee  to  the  image  of  God  in  thine  earthly 
life.  True  religion  therefore  is  a filial  fervice  of  God,  an  imitation  of  the  mod 
high  and  beautiful  reprefented  in  the  human  form,  with  the  extreme  of  inward 
fatisfaCtion,  aCtive  goodnefs,  and  love  of  mankind. 

Hence  it  appears,  why  in  all  religions  upon  Earth  more  or  lefs  fimilitude  of 
man  with  the  deity  mud  have  taken  place ; as  they  either  exalted  man  to  God, 
or  degraded  the  father  of  the  World  to  the  likenefs  of  man.  We  know  no  form 
fuperiour  to  our  own ; and  nothing  can  affeCt  and  humanize  us,  but  what  we 
conceive  and  feel  as  men.  Thus  a fenfual  nation  has  exalted  the  human  form 
to  divine  beauty  •:  others,  of  more  refined  fentimen'ts,  have  reprefented  the  per- 
fections of  the  invifible  being  to  the  human  eye  by  means  of  fymbols.  Even 
when  the  deity  has  thought  proper  to  reveal  himfelf  to  us,  he  has  fpoken  and 
aCted  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  was  fuitable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  No- 
thing has  fo  much  ennobled  our  form  and  nature  as  religion,  folcly  becaufe  it 
has  led  them  back  to  their  pured  dedination. 

That  the  hope  and  belief  of  immortality  were  connected  with  religion,  and 
edablilhed  among  men  by  it’s  means,  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe;  as  they 
are  fcarcely  feparable  from  the  idea  of  God  and  mankind.  But  how  ? We  are 
children  ot  the  eternal,  whom  we  here  learn  by  imitation  to  know  and  love,  to 
the  knowledge  of  whom  every  thing  excites  us,  and  whom  both  our  fufferings 
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and  enjoyments  impel  us  to  imitate.  Yet  fince  we  know  him  fo  obfcurcly  ; 
fince  we  imitate  him  fo  feebly  and  childiflily ; nay  even  perceive  the  reafons 
why  we  cannot  know  him  and  imitate  him  otherwife  in  our  prefent  organiza- 
tion ; is  it  poffible  for  us  to  attain  no  other  ? Do  our  moft  indubitably  bcft 
capacities  admit  of  no  advancement  ? Then,  too,  thefe  our  nobleft  faculties  are 
fo  little  adapted  to  this  world  : they  expand  themfelves  beyond  it,  fince  every 
thing  here  is  fubfervient  to  the  wants  of  our  nature.  And  ftill  we  feel  our  nobler 
part  inceffantly  contending  againft  thefe  wants : precifely  that  which  feems  the 
end  of  man’s  organization  finds  it’s  birthplace  indeed  upon  the  Earth,  but  by  no 
means  it’s  ftate  of  perfection.  Has  the  deity,  then,  broken  the  thread,  and  with 
all  thefe  preparations  in  the  human  frame  produced  at  laft  an  immature  crea- 
ture, deceived  in  the  whole  of  his  deftination?  All  things  upon  Earth  are  frag- 
ments : and  fhall  they  remain  for  ever  and  ever  imperfect  fragments,  and  the  hu- 
man race  a group  of  lhadows  perplexing  themfelves  with  vain  dreams  ? Here 
has  religion  knit  together  ail  the  wants  and  hopes  of  mankind  into  faith,  and 
woven  an  immortal  crown  for  humanity. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Man  is  formed  for  the  Hope  of  Immortality. 

ILet  not  the  reader  expeCt  here  any  metaphyfical  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  from  the  fimplicity  of  it’s  nature,  it’s  fpirituality,  or  the  like.  Natu- 
ral philofophy  knows  nothing  of  this  fimplicity,  and  would  rather  incline  to  ad- 
vance doubts  againft  it,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  foul  only  through  it’s 
operations  in  a complicated  organization,  which  appear  to  fpring  from  a diver- 
fity  of  ftimuli  and  perceptions.  The  moft  common  thought  is  the  reful t of 
innumerable  fingle  perceptions;  and  the  ruler  of  our  body  acls  upon  the  nu- 
merous tribe  of  fubordinate  faculties,  as  if  fhe  were  locally  prefent  with  them 
all 

Neither  can  Bonnet’s  philofophy,  as  it  is  called,  the  fyftem  of  germes,  be  our 
guide  here:  for,  in  refpeCt  of  thetranfition  to  a new  exificnce,  it  is  partly  devoid 
of  demonftration,  partly  inapplicable.  No  one  has  difcovered  in  our  brain  a 
fpiritual  brain,  the  germe  of  a new  exiftence ; neither  is  the  lead  analogy  to  this 
perceptible  in  it’s  ftruCture.  The  brain  of  the  dead  remains  with  us ; and  if  the 
feed  of  our  immortality  poffeffed  no  other  powers,  it  would  lie  and  be  confumed 
to  dull.  This  fyftem  appears  to  me,  too,  to  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
fubjeCt : for  we  fpeak  not  here  of  young  creatures  defeending  from  a creature 
of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  a dying  creature,  that  fprings  up  to  a new  ftate  of  ex- 
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iftence.  Indeed,  if  it  were  exclufively  true  with  regard  to  the  generation  of  ter- 
reftrial  beings,  and  all  our  hope  refted  upon  this,  it  would  oppofe  infuperable 
doubts  to  this  hope.  If  it  be  eternally  fixed,  that  the  flower  fhall  produce  no- 
thing but  a flower,  the  brute  a brute;  and  that  every  thing  was  mechanically 
framed  at  the  beginning  of  creation  in  preformed  germes ; farewel  enchanting 
hope  of  a fuperiour  exiftence  ! from  all  eternity  have  I lain  a germe  preformed 
for  my  prefent  exiftence  and  no  other ; all  that  was  deftined  to  fpring  from  me 
confifts  in  the  preformed  germes  of  my  children ; and  when  the  tree  dies,  all 
the  philofophy  of  germes  dies  with  it. 

If  we  would  not  deceive  ourfelves  on  this  important  fubjedt  with  fine  words,, 
we  mud  begin  deeper,  take  in  a wider  fphere,  and  obferve  the  general  analogy  of 
Nature.  We  cannot  penetrate  the  inmoft  recedes  of  her  powers : it  would  be 
as  vain,  therefore,  as  it  is  unneceflary,  to  feek  there  for  profound  effential  con-, 
clufions  upon  any  fubjedt.  But  the  modes  and  effedts  of  her  powrers  lie  before 
us : thefe  therefore  we  can  compare,  and  perhaps  colledt  hopes  from  the  progrefs, 
of  Nature  here  below,  and  it’s  general  prevailing  charadter- 
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BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A Series  of  afc ending  Forms  and  Pozvers  prevails  in  our  Earthly  Creation. 

i.  IT'  ROM  (tones  to  crydals,  from  crydals  to  metals,  from  thefe  to  plants, 
from  plants  to  brutes,  and  from  brutes  to  man,  we  have  feen  the  form  of 
organization  afcend ; and  with  this  the  powers  and  propenfities  of  the  creature 
have  become  more’  various,  till  at  length  they  have  all  united  in  the  human 
frame,  at  lead  as  far  as  they  were  fufceptible  of  being  comprifed  in  it.  Here 
the  feries  (tops : we  know  no  creature  above  man,  organized  with  more  diver- 
fity  and  art : he  feems  the  highed  point  attainable  by  terredrial  organization. 

2.  Throughout  this  feries  of  beings  we  obferve,  as  far  as  the  particular  dedi- 
nation of  the  creature  admits  it,  a predominant  fimilitude  of  the  principal  for  in, 
which,  varying  in  numberlefs  ways,  more  and  more  approaches  that  of  man. 

3.  As  we  have  obferved  the  forms  of  other  creatures  to  approach  man’s,  fo  alfo 
have  we  feen  their  faculties  and  propenfities.  From  the  powers  of  nourifliment 
and  propagation  in  plants  they  afcend  to  the  mechanic  arts  of  infers,  the  do- 
medic  economy  and  maternal  care  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  at  length  to 
thoughts  almod  human,  and  felf-acquired  capacities,  till  all  ultimately  concen- 
tre in  the  reafoning  faculty,  liberty , and  humanity  of  man. 

4.  The  period  of  each  creature’s  life  alfo  is  regulated  by  the  end  Nature  has 
defigned  it  to  anfwer.  The  plant  quickly  blofioms  : the  tree  grows  tardily'.  The 
infedt,  which  brings  it’s  art  into  the  World  with  it,  and  fpeedily  and  abundantly 
multiplies  it’s  fpecies,  foon  departs : on  beads,  that  are  longer  growing  up,  bring 
forth  few  at  a time,  or  lead  a life  of  domednc  economy  bordering  upon  reafon, 
a more  extended  period  of  exidence  is  bedowed ; and  on  man  comparatively  the 
mod  extenlive.  In  this,  however,  Nature  attends  not  to  the  individual,  but  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  other  fpecies  that  are  above  it.  The 
inferiour  regions  are  not  only  peopled  in  abundance,  but  the  lives  of  the  crea- 
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tures  are  of  longer  duration,  where  the  purpofe  of  their  exifler.ee  admits  it. 
The  fea,  that  inexhauftible  fource  of  life,  longeft  fupports  it’s  inhabitants,  whole 
vital  powers  are  very  tenacious : and  the  amphibia,  who  half  hve  in  water,  ap- 
proach thefe  in  longevity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  air,  lefs  loaded  with  terref- 
trial  nutriment,  which  gradually  indurates  quadrupeds,  live  upon  the  whole- 
longer  than  beafts.  Air  and  water,  therefore,  feem  to  be  the  grand  ftorehoufes 
of  living  beings ; which  the  earth  afterwards  confumes  and  deftroys  in  quicker 
tranfitions. 

5.  The  more  elaborate  the  organization  of  a creature  is,  the  more  it's  flruEiure ' 
is  compounded  from  the  inferiour  kingdoms.  This  complexednefs  begins  under- 
neath the  earth,  and  grows  up  through  plants  and  animals  to  the  moll  compli- 
cated of  all  creatures,  man.  His  blood  and  various  component  parts,  are  a 
compendium  of  the  World  : earths  and  halts,  acids  and  alkalies,  oil  and  water, 
the  powers  of  vegetation,  of  irritability,  and  of  fenfation,  are  organically  com- 
bined in  him  and  interwoven  together. 

Either  we  muff  confider  thefe  things  as  fports  of  Nature,  and  intelligent  Na- 
ture never  fports  without  defign,  or  we  fhall  be  led  to  admit  a kingdom  of  invi- 
fihle  powers , Handing  in  the  fame  clofe  connexion,  and  blending  by  fuch  im- 
perceptible tranfitions,  as  we  perceive  in  the  external  appearances  of  things; 
Tire  more  we  learn  of  Nature,  the  more  we  obferve  thefe  indwelling  powers, 
even  in  the  loweft  orders  of  creatures,  as  moffes,  fungufes,  and  the  like.  In 
an  animal,  which  almoft  inexhauftibly  reproduces  it’s  own  likenefs,  in  the 
müfcle,  which  moves  bri fitly  and  varioufly  by  it’s  own  irritability,  the  exiflence 
of  thefe  powers  cannot  be  denied : and  thus  all  things  are  full  of  organically 
operating  omnipotence.  We  know  not  where  this  begins,  or  where  it  ends : for, 
throughout  the  creation,  wherever  effeft  is,  there  is  power,  wherever  life  dif- 
plays  itfelf,  there  is  internal  vitality.  Thus  there  prevails  in  the  invifible  realm 
of  creation,  not  only  a conneEled  chain , but  an  afeending  feries  of  powers ; as  we 
perceive  thefe  a&ing  before  us,  in  organized  forms,  in  it’s  vifible  kingdom. 

Nay  this  invifible  chain  muff  be  infinitely  more  clofe,  firm,  and  progrefiive, 
than  the  feries  of  external  forms  cognizable  by  our  dull  fenfes  can  (how.  For 
what  is  an  organization  but  a mafs  of  infinitely  more  comprefTed  powers,  the 
greater  part  of  whi.ch,  even  in  confequence  of  their  connexion,  are  limited  or 
fuppreffed  by  other  powers ; or  at  leaf!  are  fo  concealed  from  our  fight,  that,  as 
the  drops  of  water  appear  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  a cloud,  wre  perceive  not  the 
individual  parts,  but  the  general  figure,  as  the  wants  of  the  whole  have  required 
it  to  be  organized  ? How  different  muff;  the  true  chain  of  creatures  be  in  the 
eye  of  omnifcience,  from  that  of  which  men  fpeak  ! We  arrange  forms,  which 
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our  fight  is  unable  to  penetrate ; and  clafs  them,  like  children,  by  particular 
limbs  or  other  marks.  The  fovereign  father  fees  and  holds  the  chain  of  powers 
clofely  prcffing  on  each  other. 

What  is  this  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ? Every  thing.  And  net  to  the 
immortality  of  our  foul  alone,  but  the  duration  of  all  the  ading  and  living 
powers  ol  creation.  No  power  can  perifh  : for  what  is  the  meaning  of  a power’s 
perifhing  ? We  have  no  inflance  of  it  in  nature  : nay  we  have  no  idea  of  it  in 
our  minds.  It  is  a contradidion,  that  fomething  fhould  be  or  become  nothing  : 
it  is  more  than  a contradidion,  that  a living  ading  fomewhat,  in  which  the  creator 
himfelf  is  prefent,  in  which  by  energies  divine  he  manifefls  his  refidence,  fhould' 
be  converted  into  nothing.  The  implement  may  be  deftroyed  by  external  cir- 
eumflances : but  as  not  a fingle  atom  of  it  can  be  loft  or  annihilated,  fo  neither 
can  the  invifible  power,  which  operates  in  this  atom.  Since  in  every  fpecies  of 
organization  we  perceive,  that  it’s  operative  powers  are  chofen  with  wifdom,  ar- 
ranged with  art,  and  accurately  adapted  to  their  common  duration  and  the  per- 
fedion  of  the  principal  power : it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  of  Nature,  that, 
the  moment  when  a combination  of  thefe  powers,  that  is  an  external  form,  ceafes, 
fire  fhould  fuddenly  depart  from  this  care  and  wifdom,  which  alone  conflitute 
her  divine  Nature;  and  not  only  fo,  but  turn  againfl  lierfelf  with  her  whole1' 
omnipotence,  for  nothing  lefs  could  fufnee,  to  annihilate  a fingle  part  of  the 
living  whole,  in  which  fhe  herfelf  lives  eternally  afiive.  What  the  all-vivifying 
calls  into  life,  lives : whatever  ads,  ads  eternally  in  his  eternal  whole. 

As  this  is  not  the  place  to  purfue  thefe  principles  farther,  let  us  confider  fome 
examples  of  them.  The  flower  blows,  and  fades : that  is  to  fay,  this  inflru- 
ment  is  no  longer  fit  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  vegetative  power : the 
tree,  when  it  has  produced  it’s  flock  of  fruit,  dies;  the  machine  has  perifhed, 
and  the  component  parts  feparate.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that 
the  power,  that  animated  thefe  parts,  that  could  vegetate,  and  fo  powerfully 
propagate  itlelf,  has  died  with  this  decompofition : that  power,  which  in  this 
organization  ruled  over  a thoufand  powers  it  had  at  traded.  Each  atom  of  the 
diffolved  machine  retains  it’s  inferiour  power:  how  much  more,  then,  muft  the 
more  potent  remain,  which  in  this  form  direded  them  all  to  one  end,  and  aded 
in  it’s  narrow  limits  with  omnipotent  natural  qualities ! The  chain  of  our  thoughts 
breaks,  when  wre  think  it  natural , that  a living  creature  fhould  now  pofTefs  in 
each  of  it’s  limbs  that  powerful,  felf-refloring,  irritable  fpontaneity,  which  it  dis- 
plays to  our  eyes ; and  the  very  next  moment  all  thefe  powers,  the  living  proofs 
of  an  indwelling  organic  omnipotence,  fhould  fo  vanifh  from  the  chain  of  be- 
ings, from  the  fphere  of  reality,  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
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And  (hall  this  contradiction  in  thought  take  place  with  refpeCt  to  the  pureft 
and  moft  aCtive  power  we  know  upon  Earth,  the  human  mind  ? a power  fo 
far  railed  above  all  the  capacities  of  inferiour  organizations,  as  not  only  to 
rule  with  fovereign  fway  the  numberlcfs  organic  powers  of  my  body,  with  a 
kind  of  omnipotence  and  ubiquity;  but  alfo,  moft  wonderful  of  wonders,  to  be 
capable  of  inl'pedting  and  governing  itfelf  ? Nought  here  below  can  exceed  the 
fubtilty,  fwiftnefs,  and  efficacy  of  a human  thought ; nought  the  energy,  purity, 
and  warmth  of  a human  volition.  Let  man’s  thoughts  be  as  devoid  of  reafon 
as  poffible,  ftill  on  every  occafion,  when  he  thinks,  he  imitates  the  difpofing 
deity;  in  whatever  he  wills  and  performs,  he  imitates  the  creating  God.  The 
fimilitude  lies  in  the  thing  itfelf : it  is  grounded  on  the  effence  of  his  mind. 
Shall  the  power,  that  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  imitating  God ; nay, 
that  from  the  very  efience  of  it’s  reafon  is  compelled  to  know  and  imitate  him 
as  it  were  againft  it’s  will,  fince  even  it’s  very  faults  and  errours  arife  only  from 
vvcaknefs  and  illufion ; be  no  more  ? and  the  moft  powerful  fovereign  upon 
Earth  perilh  ; becaufe  an  external  circumftance  of  compofition  is  changed,  and 
fome  of  it’s  lowed  fubjeCts  have  revolted  ? Does  the  artift  no  longer  exift,  be- 
caufe the  tools  have  dropped  from  his  hand  ? If  fo,  where  is  the  concatenation 
of  our  thoughts  ? 

CHAPTER  II. 

No  Power  in  Nature  is  without  an  Organ ; hut  the  Organ  is  in  no  Injiance  the  Power 

itfelf,  that  operates  by  it's  Means. 

Priestley  and  others  have  objected  to  the  fpiritualifts,  that  no  fuch  thing 
as  pure  fpirit  is  known  in  the  univerfe ; and  tjiat  we  by  no  means  fee  far  enough 
into  the  nature  of  matter,  to  deny  it  the  faculty  of  thinking,  or  other  fpiritual 
qualities.  In  both  points  they  appear  to  me  to  be  right.  • A fpirit  operating 
without  and  external  to  matter  we  know  not : and  we  fee  in  matter  fo  many 
powers  of  a fpiritual  kind,  that  a complete  oppofition  and  contradiElion  between 
thefe  two  things,  Fpirit  and  matter,  though  they  are  abfolutely  very  different, 
appear  to  me,  if  not  felfevidently  inconfiftent,  at  lead;  altogether  void  of  proof. 
How  can  two  things  operate  in  conjunction,  and  with  internal  harmony,  that 
are  \ erfeftly  diffimilar,  and  eflentially  oppofite  to  each  other  ? and  how  can  we 
maintain,  that  they  are  fo,  when  we  know  the  nature  neither  of  one  nor  of  the 
other  ? 

Wherever  we  perceive  a power  operate,  it  operates  in  fome  organ,  and  in  har- 
mony with  it:  at  leaft  without  an  organ  it  would  be  invifible  to  our  fenles ; 

but 
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but  it  exifts  with  one,  and  if  we  may  truft  the  analogy,  that  pervades  all  Na- 
ture, it  has  fafhioned  itfelf  in  it.  Preformed  germes,  lying  ready  ever  fince  the 
creation,  no  eye  has  yet  beheld  : all  that  we  obferve  from  the  firft  inftant  of  a 
creature’s  exiftence  are  adting  organic  powers.  If  an  individual  contain  thefe  in 
itfelf,  it  propagates  it’s  fpecies  without  afflflance  : if  the  fexes  be  divided,  each 
muft  contribute  to  the  organization  of  their  progeny,  and  in  different  modes, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  ftru&ure.  Beings  of  the  nature  of  plants,  the 
powers  of  which  operate  fimply,and  in  confequence  the  more  intimately,  require 
but  the  contad  of  a flight  effluvium,  to  give  life  to  their  felfprocreated  off- 
fpring : alfo  in  animals,  where  the  vital  ftimulus,  and  a tenacity  of  life,  prevail 
in  every  limb,  fo  that  the  power  of  produdion  and  reprodudion  pervades  al- 
moft  their  whole  fubftance,  their  progeny  in  many  cafes  do  not  require  to  be 
animated,  till  they  are  excluded  from  the  womb.  The  more  complex  the  or- 
ganization of  a creature,  the  lefs  diftinguifhable  is  what  is  called  it’s  germe  : it 
is  organic  matter , which  muft  receive  vital  powers,  before  it  can  attain  the  form 
of  the  future  creature.  What  procefles  take  place  in  the  egg  of  a bird,  before 
the  young  acquires  and  completes  it’s  form  ! The  organic  powers  mufl  deftroy  , 
while  they  arrange ; attrad  parts  together,  and  feparate  them ; nay  it  feems  as 
if  feveral  powers  were  at  ftrife,  and  at  firft  would  produce  an  abortion,  till  an 
equilibrium  is  eftablifhed  between  them,  and  the  creature  becomes  what  it 
ought  to  be  after  it’s  kind.  If  wre  contemplate  thefe  changes,  thefe  living  ope- 
rations, as  well  in  the  egg  of  the  bird,  as  in  the  womb  of  the  viviparous  qua- 
druped ; I think  it  is  fpeaking  improperly,  to  talk  of  germes  that  are  merely 
evolved,  or  of  an  epigenefis , according  to  which  the  limbs  are  fuperadded  from 
without.  It  is  formation  ( genefis ),  an  efifed  of. internal  powers,  for  which  Nature 
has  prepared  a mafs,  which  they  are  to  fafhion,  and  in  which  they  are  to  difplay 
themfelves.  This  is  the  experience  of  Nature  : this  the  periods  of  formation 
in  the  various  fpecies,  according  to  their  more  or  lefs  complex  organization  and 
fulnefs  of  vital  pow'er,  confirm  : hence  alone  can  we  explain  the  malconforma- 
tion  of  creatures,  from  difeafe,  accident,  or  the  intermixture  of  different  fpecies: 
and  this  is  the  only  mode,  that  Nature,  abounding  in  power  and  vitality,  forces 
as  it  were  upon  our  minds,  by  a progreflive  analogy  in  all  her  works. 

The  reader  would  mifapprehend  my  meaning,  if  he  were  to  afcribe  to  me  the 
opinion,  that,  as  fome  have  expreffed  themfelves,  our  rational  foul  had  fabricated 
it’s  body  in  the  womb  by  means  of  it’s  reafon.  We  havq^  feen  how  late  the 
faculty  of  reafon  is  formed  in  us ; and  that,  though  we  come  into  the  World 
with  a capacity  for  it,  we  are  not  capable  of  poffefflng  or  acquiring  it  by  our 
own  power.  And  how  could  the  matured:  rettfon  of  man  be  capable  of  fuch 
9 a ftruc- 
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a ftrudture  ; fi ace  we  comprehend  no  part  of  it  either  within  or  without,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  our  vital  functions  are  performed  without  any  volition 
or  confcioufnefs  of  the  mind  P It  was  not  our  reafon,  that  fafhionecl  the  body, 
but  the  finger  of  God,  organic  powers.  Thefe  the  eternal  has  led  fo  far  on  the 
great  road  of  Nature,  that  now,  enchained  by  his  hand,  they  have  found  their 
fphcre  of  creation  in  a little  world  of  organic  matter,  which  he  had  feparated, 
and  diftindtly  enveloped  for  the  formation  of  the  young  being.  They  unite  har- 
monically with  their  frame,  in  which,  as  long  as  it  endures,  they  harmonically 
act : and  when  it  is  worn  out,  their  creator  calls  them  from  their  poll,  and  pre- 
pares for  -them  another  fphere  of  adtion. 

Jf,  therefore,  we  follow  the  courfe  of  Nature,  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  powers  and  organs  are  indeed  intimately  connected,  but  not  one 
and  the  lame.  The  matter  of  our  body  exilted,  but  fhapelefs  and  lifelefs,  till 
fafhioned  and  animated  by  the  organic  powers. 

2.  Every  power  operates  in  harmony  with  it’s  organ:  for  it  has  fafhioned  it 
folely  for  the  difplay  of  it’s  eflence,  it  has  affimilated  the  parts,  into  which  the 
almighty  has  introduced  it,  and  in  which  he  has  increafed  it. 

3.  When  the  fhell  drops  off,  the  power,  which  already  exifted  before  it, 
though  in  an  inferiour  yet  organized  ftate,  ftill  remains.  If  it  were  poflible,  that 
the  power  fhould  pafs  from  it’s  former  ftate  into  this,  it  mufl  be  equ all}'' capa- 
ble of  a farther  tranfition,  when  it  lofes  this  covering.  He,  who  has  brought  it, 
and  others  ftill  more  imperfedt,  thus  far,  will  take  care  to  provide  a medium. 

And  has  not  ever-uniform  Nature  given  us  a glimpfe  of  the  medium,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  creation  operate  ? In  the  deepeft  receffes  of  being, 
where  we  perceive  germinating  life,  we  difeover  the  infcrutable  and  adtive  ele- 
ment, which  we  defignate  by  the  imperfedt  appellations  of  light,  ether , vital 
warmth  ; and  which  is  probably  the  fenforium  of  the  creator  of  all  things,  by 
which  he  warms  and  quickens  whatever  is  quickened  and  warmed.  This  ftream 
of  celeftial  fire,  poured  out  into  thoufands  and  millions  of  organs,  runs  ftill  finer 
and  finer:  through  this  vehicle,  it  is  probable,  all  the  powers  here  below  ope- 
rate; and  the  generative  faculty,  the  wonder  of  the  terreftrial  creation,  is  in- 
feparable  from  it.  It  is  likely,  that  our  frame  was  conflructed,  even  in  it’s  gruffer 
parts,  to  attradt  this  electric  ftream  in  greater  quantity,  and  render  it  more  ela- 
borate: and  in  the  nobler  faculties,  not  the  grois  electric  fluid,  but  fomething* 
prepared  by  our  organization  itfelf,  infinitely  more  exquifite,  yet  fimilar  to  it,  is 
the  inftrument  of  our  mental  and  corporal  perceptivity.  Either  the  operation  of 
my  foul  has  nothing  analogous  to  it  here  below;  and  in  this  cafe  I can  comprehend 
^either  how  it  adts  upon  the  body,  nor  how  other  objects  are  capable  of  adting 

upon 
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upon  it : or  it  is  this  invifible  fpirit  of  celeftial  light  and  fire,  which  penetrates 
every  living  thing,  and  unites  all  the  powers  of  nature.  In  the  human  frame 
it  has  attained  the  higheft  degree  of  fubtility,  of  which  it  is  capable  in  any  ter- 
reftrial  organization  : by  it’s  means  the  foul  a£ts  almoft  omnipotently  on  her 
organs,  and  beams  back  upon  herfelf  witlra  confcioufnefs,  that  moves  her  inmoft 
effence.  By  means  of  it  the  mind  is  filled  with  noble  warmth,  and  is  capable 
by  free  volition  of  tranfporting  itfelf  as  it  were'out  of  the  body,  nay  even  beyond 
the  world,  and  bending  them  to  it’s  will.  It  has,  therefore,  acquired  a power 
over  them ; and  when  it’s  hour  is  come,  when  it’s  external  machine  is  diflolved, 
what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  it  fhould  draw  after  it  what  is  aflimilated 
to  it,  and  intimately  combined  with  it  ? It  removes  into  it’s  medium,  and 
this  draws  us — or  rather  thou  draweft  and  leadeft  us,  thou  omniprefent  plaflic 
power  of  God,  thou  loul  and  mother  of  all  living  being,  thou  gently  leaded;  and 
fafhioneft  us  to  our  new  deftination. 

Thus,  I conceive,  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments,  by  which  the  materialifts 
imagine  they  have  refuted  the  opinion  of  our  immortality,  is  evident.  Be  it, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  our  foul  as  pure  fpirit  : we  defire  not  to  know  it  as 
fuch.  Be  it,  that  it  a£ts  only  as  an  organic  power:  it  was  not  intended  to  a<ft 
otherwife : nay,  I will  add  farther,  it  muft  neceflarily  have  firft  learned  in  this 
ftate,  to  think  with  a human  brain,  and  to  feel  with  human  nerves,  and  have 
falhioned  itfelf  to  fome  degree  of  reafon  and  humanity.  Laftly,  be  it,  that  it 
is  originally  the  fame  with  ail  the  powers  of  matter,  of  irritability,  of  motion, 
of  life,  and  merely  acts  in  a higher  fphere,  in  a more  elaborate  and  fubtile  orga- 
nization : has  one  fingle  powrer  of  motion  and  irritability  been  feen  to  perifh  ? 
are  thefe  inferiour  powers  one  and  the  fame  with  their  organs  ? can  he,  who  in- 
troduced an  innumerable  multitude  of  thefe  into  my  body,  and  ordained  each 
it’s  form;  who  fet  my  foul  over  them,  appointed  the  feat  of  her  operations,  and 
gave  her  in  the  nerves  bands  by  which  all  thefe  powers  are  linked  together; 
want  a medium  in  the  great  chain  of  nature,  to  tranfport  her  out  of  it  ? and 
can  he  fail  to  do  this,  when  he  has  fo  wonderfully  introduced  her  into  this  or- 
ganic houie,  evidently  to  form  her  to  a fuperiour  deftination  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

! The  general  Compofition  of  Powers  and  Forms  is  neither  retrograde , nor fationary  y. 

s blit  progreffive. 

This  pofition  appears  felfevident : for  how  can  we  conceive  any  living  power 
in  nature  to  {land  {till,  or  retrograde,  unlefs  it  be  circumfcribed,  or  repelled, 
by  fome  inimical  fuperiour  power  ? It  ads  as  an  organ  of  the  almighty,  as 
an  adive  idea  of  his  permanent  plan  of  creation  j and  thus  it  muft  adively  in- 
create  it’s  powers.  All  it’s  deviations  muft  incline  it  again  to  it’s  right  courfej. 
for  fupreme  goodnefs  cannot  want  means  to  propel  the  rebounding  ball  to  it’s 
goal,  by  fome  new  impulfe,  by  fome  frefli  incitement.  But  let  us  lay  afide  me- 
taphyfics,  and  confider  the  analogies  of  nature. 

Nothing  in  nature  Hands  ftill : every  thing  exerts  itfelf,  and  pufiies  on.  Could 
we  contemplate  the  firft  periods  of  creation,  and  fee  how  one  kingdom  of  na- 
ture was  ereded  on  another ; what  a feries  of  powers  urging  onward  would  be 
difplayed  progreflively  unfolding  themfelves  \ Why  have  we  and  all  animals- 
calcareous  earth  in  our  bones  ? Becaufe  it  is  one  of  the  laft  ftages  of  grofs  ter- 
reftrial  matter,  which,  from  it’s  internal  ftrudure,  is  already  capable  of  being 
employed  in  a living  organized  frame  for  it’s  bony  fabric.  It  is  the  fame  with 
all  the  component  parts  of  our  bodies. 

When  the  door  of  creation  was  fhut,  the  forms  of  organization  already  chofen 
remained  as  appointed  ways  and  gates,  by  which  the  inferiour  powers  might  in 
future  raife  and  improve  themfelves,  within  the  limits  of  nature.  New  forms- 
arife  no  more  : but  our  powers  are  continually  varying  in  their  progrefs  through 
thofe  that  exift,  and  what  is  termed  organization  is  properly  nothing  more  than 
their  conductor  to  a higher  fate . 

The  firft  creature  that  ftepped  into  light,  and  exhibited  itfelf  to  the  beams  of 
the  Sun,  as  a queen  of  the  fubterranean  kingdom,  was  a plant.  What  are  it’s 
component  parts  ? Salts,  oil,  iron,  fulphur,  and  fuch  other  powers  of  a finer 
kind,  as  were  capable  of  being  exalted  to  it.  How  did  it  acquire  thefe  parts  ? 
By  it’s  internal  organic  power,  by  means  of  which,  aided  by  the  elements,  it 
ftrove  to  appropriate  them  to  itfelf.  And  what  does  it  with  them  ? It  attra&s 
them,  elaborates  them  within  it’s  effence,  and  renders  them  ftill  finer.  Thus 
plants,  both  whölefome  and  poifonous,  are  nothing  more  than  conductors 
of  grofs  particles  to  a finer  condition  : the  whole  mechanifm  of  a plant  confifts 
in  exalting  inferiour  fubftances  to  a fuperiour  ftate. 


The 
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The  animal  {lands  above  the  plant,  and  fubfifts  on  it’s  juices.  The  Tingle 
elephant  is  the  grave  of  millions  of  plants : but  he  is  a living,  operative  grave  ; 
he  animalizes  them  into  parts  of  himfelf:  the  inferiour  powers  afeend  to  the 
more  fubtile  form  of  vitality.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  carnivorous  beafts : Na- 
ture has  made  the  tranfition  ihort,  as  if  ilie  feared  a lingering  death  above  all 
things.  She  has  accordingly  abridged  it,  and  accelerated  the  mode  of  trans- 
formation into  fuperiour  vital  forms.  The  greateft  murderer  among  all  animals 
is  man,  the  creature  that  pofieffes  the  fineft  organs.  He  can  afiimilate  to  his 
nature  almoft  every  thing,  unlefs  it  fink  too  far  beneath  him  in  living  organi- 
zation. 

Wherefore  has  the  Creator  chofen  this  fyftem  of  living  beings,  in  external 
appearance  fo  deftruCtive  ? Did  fome  hoftile  power  interfere  in  the  work,  and 
make  one  fpecies  the  prey  of  another  ? or  was  it  want  of  power  in  the  creator, 
who  knew  not  how  otherwife  to  fupport  his  children  ? Strip  off  the  outer  in- 
tegument, and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  death  in  the  creation : every  demoli- 
tion is  but  a paifage  to  a higher  fphere  of  life ; and  the  wife  father  of  all  has 
made  this  as  early,  quick,  and  various,  as  was  confiftent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  fpecies,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  creature,  that  was  to  enjoy  it’s  integu- 
ment, and  improve  it  as  far  as  poflible.  By  a thoufand  violent  modes  of  end- 
ing life,  he  has  prevented  tedious  deaths,  and  promoted  the  germe  of  blooming 
powers  to  fuperiour  organs.  What  is  the  growth  of  a creature,  but  it’s  fteady 
endeavour  to  unite  more  organic  powers  with  it’s  nature  ? The  different  ftages 
of  it’s  life  are  regulated  by  this  end ; and  when  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  this 
operation,  it  muft  decline,  and  die.  Nature  difmiffes  the  machine,  when  lhe 

finds  it  no  longer  ferviceable  for  her  purpofe  of  found  affimilation,  of  aCtive 
. « 
improvement. 

In  what  does  the  art  of  the  phyfician  confift,  but  in  acting  as  the  fervant  of 
Nature,  and  haftening  to  the  aid  of  the  multifarioufly  working  powers  of  our 
organization  ? He  reftores  loft  powers,  ftrengthens  the  weak,  diminiflies  and 
reflrains  the  exuberant : and  by  what  means  ? by  the  introduction  and  aflimi- 
lation  of  fimilar  or  oppofite  powers  from  the  inferiour  kingdoms. 

The  propagation  of  all  living  beings  tells  us  the  fame  : for  however  deep  it’s 
fecrets  lie,  it  is  evident,  that  organic  powers  expand  themfelves  in  the  greatefl 
aClivity,  and  ftrive  to  put  on  new  forms.  As  every  kind  of  organization  has  the 
faculty  of  affimiiating  to  itfelf  inferiour  powers,  fo,  ftrengthened  by  thefe,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  it  has  the  capacity  of  producing  it’s  own  likenefs,  and  giving  to 
the  world  an  image  of  itfelf,  with  all  the  powers  that  operate  in  it,  to  fupply 
it’s  place. 

Q 2 
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Thus  the  fcale  of  improvement  afcends  through  the  inferiour  ranks  of  na- 
ture; and  fhall  it  ftand  ftill,  or  retrograde,  in  the  nobleft  and  rnoft  powerful  ?. 
The  animal  requires  for  it’s  nutriment  only  vegetable  powers,  with  which  it 
enlivens  parts  of  a vegetable  nature  : the  juices  of  the  mufcles  and  nerves  are 
incapable  of  contributing  again  to  the  nourilhment  of  any  terreftrial  creature- 
Even  the  blood  ferves  only  to  refrelh  rapacious  animals : and  in  nations,  that 
have  been  induced  to  make  ufe  of  it,  either  as  a matter  of  inclination  or  ne- 
ce fifty,  we  perceive  the  propenfities  of  beafts,  w-hofe  living  food  they  have 
barbarously  adopted.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  thought  and  irritability,  as  in- 
deed it’s  nature  requires,  is  without  any  vifible  advancement  and  tranfition 
here  ; and  the  eftablifhment  of  nations  has  made  it  one  of  the  firft  laws  of  hu- 
man feeling,  not  to  defire  for  food  a living  animal  with  it’s  blood.  All  thefe 
powers  are  evidently  of  a fpiritual  kind  : whence  perhaps  many  hypothefes  re- 
lating to  the  nervous  fluid  as  a perceptible  vehicle  of  fenfations  might  have 
been  fpared.  The  nervous  fluid,  if  fuch  a fluid  there  be,  preferves  the  brain 
and  nerves  in  health,  fo  that  without  it  they  would  become  ufelefs  -cords  and 
veflels:  it’s  office,  therefore,  is  wholly  corporal,  and  the  operation  of  the  foul, 
in  it’s  perceptions  and  powers,  is  altogether  fpiritual,  whatever  organs  it  may 
employ. 

To  what,  then,  are  thefe  fpiritual  powers  converted,  that  efcape  every  fenfe  of 
man  ? Here  Nature  has  wifely  drawn  a curtain  before  us ; and,  as  we  have  no 
fenfe  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  has  not  given  us  any  glimpfe  of  the  changes  and 
tranfitions  in  the  fpiritual  kingdom.  Probably  the  fight  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  our  exiftence  upon  Earth,  and  the  fenfual  feelings  with  which  we  are 
here  endowed.  Accordingly  fhe  has  placed  before  us  only  tranfitions  from  the 
inferiour  kingdoms,  and  afeending  forms ; the  thoufand  invifible  ways  by  which 
fhe  conducts  them  onward  fhe  has  kept  to  herfelf : and  thus  the  kingdom  of 
things  unborn  is  the  great  uX«,  or  Hades,  into  which  no  human  eye  can  pene- 
trate. Indeed  the  determinate  form,  which  every  fpecies  retains,  and  in  which 
not  the  minuteft  bone  varies,  feems  to  contradict  this  extinction : but  the 
ground  of  this  is  vifible ; for  every  creature  can  and  muff;  be  organized  only 
by  creatures  of  it's  own  fpecies.  Thus  our  flable,  orderly  mother  has  flriCtly  de- 
termined the  way,  in  which  an  organized  power,  whether  paramount  or  fubfer- 
vient,  fliould  attain  vifible  activity,  fo  that  nothing  can  efcape  her  once  deter- 
mined forms.  In  man,  for  example,  the  greateft  variety  of  inclinations  and 
capacities  prevails,  which  we  often  contemplate  with  aftonifhment,  as  wonderful 
and  unnatural,  yet  cannot  comprehend.  Now  fince  thefe  cannot  exift:  without 
organic  grounds,  we  are  led  to  conflder  the  human  fpecies,  if  we  may  be  allowed 

a con- 
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a conjecture  on  this  obfcurity  of  the  ftorehoufeof  creation,  as  the  great  confluence 
of  inferiour  organic  powers,  which  were  to  unite  in  it  for  the  formation  of 
man. 

But  farther : man  has  here  born  the  image  of  God,  and  enjoyed  the  fineft 
organization,  that  tliis  Earth  could  give  him  : thall  he  turn  backwards,  and 
become  again  a ftalk,  a plant,  an  elephant  ? or  does  the  machinery  of  creation 
terminate  in  him,  fo  that  there  is  no  other  wheel  on  which  he  can  aCt  ? The 
latter  is  not  to  be  conceived,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  fupreme  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
every  thing  is  connected,  and  power  aCts  on  power  in  one  eternal  chain.  Now 
if  we  look  back,  and  obferve  how  every  thing  behind  us  feems  to  travel  onward 
to  the  human  form;  and  again,  that  we  find  in  man  only  the  firft  bud  and 
iketch  of  what  he  fhould  be,  and  to  which  he  is  evidently  framed : either  man 
muft  proceed  forwards,  in  whatever  way  or  manner  it  may  be,  or  all  connexion 
and  defign  in  nature  is  but  a dream.  Let  us  fee  how  the  whole  frame  of  human 
nature  leads  us  to  this  point,. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

‘The  Sphere  of  human  Organization  is  a Syftem  of  fpiritual  Powers * 

The  principal  doubt  ufually  raifed  againft  the  immortality  of  organic  powers 
is  deduced  from  the  implements  with  which  they  operate  ; and  I may  venture 
to  aflert,  that  the  illuftration  of  this  doubt  will  throw  the  greatefl  light,  not 
merely  on  the  hope,  but  on  the  aflurance,  of  their  eternal  continuance  in  acti- 
vity. No  flower  blofloms  by  means  of  the  external  duft,  the  grofs  particles 
of  it’s  ftruCture  : much  lefs  does  an  ever-growing  animal  reproduce  itfelf  by 
their  means : and  (till  lefs  can  we  conceive  an  internal  power  like  our  mind, 
compofed  of  fo  many  united  powers,  to  arife  from  the  component  parts  into 
which  a brain  may  be  refolved.  Even  phyfiology  convinces  us  of  this.  The  ex- 
ternal picture,  that  is  painted  on  the  eye,  comes  not  to  the  brain  : the  found, 
that  ftrikes  our  ear,  does  not  reach  the  mind  mechanically  as  a found.  There 
is  no  nerve  fo  ftretched  out  as  to  vibrate  to  a point  of  union : in  fome  animals 
the  optic  nerves  do  not  unite  in  a vifible  point ; and  there  is  no  creature  in 
which  the  nerves  of  all  the  fenfes  fo  unite.  Still  lefs  is  there  an  union  of  all 
the  nerves  of  the  whole  body,  though  the  foul  feels  herfelf  prefent,  and  aCts, 
in  it’s  minuteft  member.  To  imagine  the  brain,  therefore,  to  be  felf-cogita- 
tive,  the  nervous  fluid  felf-fentient,  is  a weak,  unphyfiological  notion : it  is 
more  confident  with  general  experience,  that  there  are  particular  pfychological 

laws * 
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Jaws , by  which  the  foul  performs  her  fun&ions,  and  combines  her  ideas.  That 
this  is  done  conformably  to  her  organs,  and  in  harmony  with  them ; that,  when 
the  tools  are  defe&ive,  the  artift  can  do  nothing ; and  the  like ; cannot  be 
qucftioned  : yet  the  nature  of  the  cafe  remains  the  fame.  The  manner  in 
which  the  foul  operates,  the  t '[fence  of  her  Ideas,  come  here  under  confideration. 
And  with  regard  to  this  point  it  is, 

1.  Undeniable,  that  the  thought , nay  the  firft  perception,  with  which  the  foul 
reprefents  to  herfelf  an  external  objedt,  is  fomething  totally  different  from  what  the 
fenfe  offers  to  her.  We  name  it  an  image : but  it  is  not  the  image,  that  is  the 
fpeck  of  light,  which  is  pictured  in  the  eye,  and  which  does  not  reach  the 
brain : the  image  in  the  foul  is  a fpiritual  being,  formed  by  herfelf  from  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  fenfes.  From  the  chaos  of  things  that  furrounds  her  lire 
calls  forth  a figure,  on  which  fhe  fixes  her  attention,  and  thus  by  her  intrinfic 
power  fiae  forms  out  of  the  many  a whole,  that  belongs  to  herfelf  alone.  This 
Ihe  can  again  revive,  when  it  exifts  no  more : dreams  and  the  imagination  can 
combine  it  according  to  laws  very  different  from  thofe,  under  which  the  fenfes 
exhibit  it ; and  this  they  actually  do.  The  reveries  of  difeafe,  which  have  been 
lb  often  urged  as  proofs  of  the  materiality  of  the  foul,  atteft  her  immateriality. 
Liften  to  the  lunatic,  and  obferve  the  progrefs  of  his  mind.  It  proceeds  on  the 
idea  that  has  touched  it  too  deeply,  and  in  confequence  deranged  it’s  organ, 
and  broken  it’s  connexion  with  other  fenfations.  To  this  he  refers  every  thing, 
becaufe  this  is  predominant,  and  he  cannot  fhake  it  off:  for  this  he  forms  a 
world  of  his  own,  a peculiar  concatenation  of  thoughts ; and  all  the  wanderings 
of  his  mind  in  the  connexion  of  it’s  ideas  are  in  the  higheft  degree  fpiritual.  He 
combines  things  not  according  to  the  pofition-of  the  cells  of  his  brain,  not  even 
as  the  fenfations  appear  to  it ; but  according  to  the  affinity  other  ideas  bear  to 
his  idea,  and  his  power  of  bending  them  to  it.  All  the  aflociations  of  our 
thoughts  proceed  in  the  fame  way : they  pertain  to  a being,  which  calls  up  remem- 
brances by  it’s  own  energy,  and  often  with  a particular  idiofyncrafy ; and  con- 
nects ideas  from  internal  affeCtion  or  propenfity,  not  from  external  mechanifm. 
I wifh,  that  ingenuous  men  would  difclofe  to  us  the  regifters  of  their  hearts  on 
this  point ; and  that  acute  obfervers,  particularly  phyficians,  would  make 
known  the  qualities  they  perceive  in  their  patients : if  this  were  done,  J am 
convinced,  u'e  fhould  have  clear  proofs  of  the  operation  of  a being,  organic  it 
is  true,  yet  aCting  of  itfelf,  and  according  to  fpiritual  laws. 

2.  The  fame  thing  is  demonftrated  by  the  artificial  formation  of  our  ideas 
from  childhood  upzvards,  and  from  the  tedious  courfe , by  which  the  foul  arrives 
not  till  late  at  a confcioulncfs  of  herfelf,  and  learns  with  confiderable  labour,  to 
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make  ufe  of  the  fenfes.  More  than  one  pfychologift  has  obferved  the  addrefs, 
with  which  a child  acquires  the  idea  of  colour,  figure,  magnitude,  and  diftance, 
and  thus  learns  to  fee.  The  corporal  fenfe  teaches  nothing ; for  the  image  is 
depided  in  the  eye  the  firft  moment  of  it’s  opening,  as  faithfully  as  it  is  at  the 
lateft  period  of  life : but  the  foul  learns  to  meafure,  to  compare,  and  fpiiitually 
to  perceive,  by  means  of  the  fenfe.  In  this  (lie  is  affifted  by  the  ear  : and  lan- 
guage is  certainly  a fpiritual,  not  corporal,  mean  of  forming  ideas.  No  one, 
unlefs  devoid  of  fenfe,  can  take  found  and  word  for  the  fame  thing : yet  thefe 
two  differ  as  body  and  foul,  as  organ  and  power.  A word  brings  to  remem- 
brance it’s  correfpondent  idea,  and  transfers  it  from  , the  mind  of  another  to 
ours : but  the  word  is  not  the  idea;  and  juft  as  far  is  the  material  organ  from 
being  thought.  As  the  body  is  increafed  by  food,  fo  is  our  mind  enlarged  by 
ideas : nay  we  remark  in  it  the  fame  laws  of  affimilation,  growth,  and  produc- 
tion, only  not  in  a corporal  manner,  but  in  a mode  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The 
mind  can  equally  overgorge  itfelf  with  food,  which  it  is  incapable  of  appro- 
priating and  converting  into  nutriment.  There  is  alfo  a fymmetry  of  it’s  fpi- 
ritual powers,  every  deviation  from  which  is  difeafe,  either  fthenic  or  afthenic, 
that  is,  depravity.  Finally,  it  carries  on  this  bufinefs  of  it’s  internal  life  with 
a genial  power,  in  which  love  and  hatred,  inclination  to  what  is  of  it’s  own  na- 
ture, and  averfion  to  whatever  is  diffimilar  to  it,  difplay  themfelves  as  in  terref- 
trial  life.  In  fhort,  fanaticifm  apart,,  an  internal  fpiritual  man  is  formed  in  us, 
who  has  a nature  of  his  own,  and  ufes  the  body  only  as  his  implement ; nay,  who 
adls  conformably  to  his  owm  nature,  even  if  the  bodily  organs  be  ever  fo  much 
deranged..  The  more  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body  by  difeafe,  or  any 
forced  ftate  of  the  pafTions,  and  compelled  to  w'ander  as  it  were  in  her  own 
ideal  world ; the  more  lingular  appearances  of  her  own  power  and  energy  do 
we  obferve  in  the  creation  or  connexion  of  ideas.  In  defpair  fhe  wanders 
through  the  fcenes  of  her  former  life ; and,  as  fhe  cannot  relinquifh  her  nature, 
and  abandon  her  office,  of  forming  ideas,  fhe  now  prepares  for  herfelf  a new 
wild'  creation. 

3.  A more  clear  confcioi fiefs , that  great  excellence  of  the  human  foul,  is  gra- 
dually required  by  it  in  a fpiritual  manner , and  indeed  through  humanity.  A 
child  poflefles  little  confcioufnefs ; though  his  foul  is  inceflantly  exercifing 
herfelf  to  attain  it,  and  to  feel  herfelf  in  every  fenfe.  All  her  endeavours  after 
ideas  are  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  a perception  of  herfelf  in  this  world  of 
God’s,  and  enjoying  her  exiftence  with  human  energy.  The  brute  ftill  wanders 
in  an  obfcure  dream  : his  confcioufnefs  is  diffufed  through  fo  many  bodily 
irritations,  and  fo  powerfully  enveloped  by  them,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  it,  to 
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awake  to  a clear  progrefiive  exercife  of  thought  on  his  own  organization.  Man 
too  is  conlcious  of  his  fenfual  ftate  only  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes : 
and  when  thefe  fuffer,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  a prevailing  idea  can  drive 
him  out  of  his  mind,  and  fet  him  to*  a£t  within  himfelf  a mirthful  or  melan- 
choly drama.  But  even  his  being  thus  tranfported  into  a region  of  more  vivid 
ideas  evinces  an  internal  energy,  with  which  the  power  of  his  confcioufnefs,  of  * 
his  fpontaneity,  often  difplays  itfelf  in  the  moil  erroneous  paths.  Nothing 
renders  man  fo  ftrongly  fenfible  of  his  own  exiftence  as  knowledge ; the  know- 
ledge of  a truth,  which  he  has  himfelf  acquired,  which  is  interwoven  with  his 
inmoft  nature,  and  while  he  contemplates  wrhich  the  vifible  objedts  around 
him  vanifh  from  his  fight.  A man  forgets  himfelf,  he  is  unconfcious  of  the 
lapfe  of  time,  and  of  his  vital  powers,  when  fome  fublime  thought  calls  him, 
and  he  purfues  it’s  courfe.  The  mofl  acute  bodily  pain  may  be  fuppfeffed  by 
the  prevalence  of  fome  one  vivid  idea  in  the  mind.  Men  under  the  influence 
of  paffion,  particularly  the  mofl  pure  and  lively  of  all,  the  love  of  God,  have 
defpifed  life,  and  contemned  death  ; and,  all  other  ideas  being  thus  fwallowed 
up  in  one,  have  felt  themfelves  as  if  in  Heaven.  The  mofl  ordinary  work  is 
laborious,  if  the  body  alone  perform  it : but  love  makes  the  heaviefl  occupation 
light,  and  gives  wings  to  the  mofl  tedious  and  diflant  exertions.  Space  and 
time  vanifh  before  her:  five  is  ever  at  her  point,  in  her  own  ideal  region.  This 
nature  of  the  mind  difplays  itfelf  even  among  the  mofl  favage  people  : it  mat- 
ters not  for  what  they  fight ; they  fight  in  the  throng  of  ideas.  The  cannibal, 
thirfling  for  revenge,  flrives,  though  in  a horrible  mode,  for  a Jpiritnal  enjoy- 
ment. 

4.  No  flate,  difeafe,  or  quality,  of  the  organ,  can  miflead  us,  to  feel  the 
power,  that  adts  ill  it,  as  primary.  The  memory,  for  example,  differs  according 
to  the  variety  of  men’s  organization  : in  one  it  is  formed  and  fupported  by 
images;  in  another,  by  abftradt  figns,  by  words  or  numbers.  In  youth,  while 
the  brain  is  foft,  it  is  vivid  : in  age,  when  the  brain  hardens,  it  is  dull,  and  ad- 
heres to  old  ideas.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  other  faculties  of  the  foul ; and  it 
cannot  be  otherwife  if  they  operate  organically.  By  the  way,  we  may  here 
remark  the  lazvs  of  the  retention  and  renovation  of  ideas : they  are  altogether  fpiri- 
tual,  and  not  corporal.  There  have  been  perfons,  who  have  loll  the  remembrance 
of  certain  years,  nay  of  certain  parts  of  fpeech,  names,  fubflantives,  or  even  par- 
ticular letters  and  characters;  while  they  retained  the  memory  of  preceding 
years,  and  had  the  free  ufe  and  recollection  of  other  parts  of  fpeech  : the  foul 
was  fettered  only  in  one  limb,  where  the  organ  buffered.  If  the  chain  of  her 
mental  ideas  were  material,  fhe  muff  either,  conformably  to  thefe  phenomena, 
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move  about  in  the  brain,  and  form  particular  records  for  certain  years,  for  names 
and  fubftantives ; or,  if  the  ideas  harden  with  the  brain,  they  mud  all  be  har- 
dened ; and  yet  the  remembrance  of  youth  is  dill  very  lively  in  the  old.  At  a 
time  when  from  the  date  of  her  organs  the  foul  can  no  longer  combine  things 
quickly,  or  lightly  think  them  over,  Are  adheres  the  more  firmly  to  the  acqui- 
fitions  of  her  more  blooming  years,  of  which  fire  difpofes  as  of  hfer  own  property. 
Immediately  before  death,  and  in  all  fituations  in  which  die  feels  herfelf  lefs 
fettered  by  the  body,  this  remembrance  awakes  with  all  the  vivacity  of  youth- 
ful joy ; and  on  this  the  pleafure  of  the  aged,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  dying, 
principally  depend.  From  the  commencement  of  life  our  foul  appears  to  have 
but  one  office;  that  of  acquiring  internal  ßiape,  the  form  of  humanity,  and  to  feel 
herfelf  found  and  happy  in  this,  as  the  body  in  that  which  pertains  to  it.  Tn  this 
office  fhe  labours  as  inceflantly,  and  with  as  much  fympathy  of  all  her  powers, 
as  the  body  does  for  it’s  health  ; which,  when  any  part  is  injured,  immediately 
feels  it  all  over,  and  applies  it’s  juices  as  far  as  it  can,  to  repair  the  breach, 
and  heal  the  wound.  In  the  fame  manner  does  the  foul  labour  for  her  always 
precarious  and  often  iilufory  health ; endeavouring  to  confirm  and  augment  it, 
fometimes  by  proper  means,  at  others  by  fallacious  remedies.  The  art  that  fhe 
employs  for  this  purpofe  is  wonderful,  and  the  ftore  of  medicaments  and  re- 
fources  die  knows  how  to  provide  is  immenfe.  If  the  femeiotics  of  the  foul 
fhould  ever  be  ftudied  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  body,  her  proper  fpi- 
ritual  nature  will  be  fo  apparent  in  all  her  difeafes,  that  the  dogmas  of  the  ma- 
terialifts  will  vanidi  like  mifts  before  the  Sun.  Nay  to  him,  who  is  convinced 
of  this  internal  life  of  himfelf,  all  external  circumftances,  in  which  the  body,  like 
other  matter,  is  continually  changing,  will  be  at  length  only  tranfitions,  that  af- 
fedt  not  his  edence : he  will  pals  out  of  this  world  into  the  next  with  as  little 
attention  as  from  night  to  day,  or  from  one  feafon  of  life  to  another. 

The  creator  has  given  us  daily  experience  how  far  every  thing  in  our  machine 
is  from  being  infeparable  from  us,  and  from  each-other,  in  the  brother  of  Death, 
refrefhing  Sleep.  The  gentle  touch  of  his  finger  diffolves  the  mod:  important 
fundtions  of  life  : nerves  and  mufcles  repofe  : the  fenfes  ceafe  to  perceive  : yet 
the  foul  continues  to  think  in  her  own  domain.  She  is  no  more  feparated  from 
the  body  than  when  it  was  awake,  as  the  perceptions  often  interwoven  in  our 
dreams  evince  : yet  die  adts  according  to  her  own  laws,  even  in  the  profoundefl: 
deep,  of  the  dreams  of  which  we  have  no  remembrance,  unlefs  we  be  fuddenly 
awakened.  Many  people  have  obferved,  that  in  undifturbed  dreams  their  foul 
purfues  the  fame  feries  of  ideas  uninterruptedly,  in  a manner  different  from 
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what  it  does  in  the  waking  Bate,  and  wanders  in  a more  beautiful,  lively,  and 
in  general  youthful  world.  The  perceptions  in  a dream  are  more  vivid,  the 
pafiions  more  violent,  the  connexion  of  thoughts  and  poflibility  more  eafy,  our 
tight  more  keen,  and  the  light  that  furrounds  us  more  brilliant.  In  healthy 
deep  we  often  fly  rather  than  walk,  our  dimenfions  are  enlarged,  our  refolutions 
have  more  force,  our  adions  are  lefs  confined.  And  though  all  this  depends  on 
the  body,  as  the  leaft  circumftance  refpeding  the  foul  muft  harmonize  with  it,  as 
long  as  her  powers  are  fo  intimately  incorporated  with,  it’s  ftrudure ; yet  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  of  fleepand  dreaming,  which  are  certainly  Angular,  and  would 
greatly  aftonifh  us,  were  we  not  accuftomed  to  them,  fliows  us,  that  every  part 
of  the  body  does  not  belong  to  us  in  the  fame  manner ; nay,  that  certain  organs 
of  our  machine  may  be  unftrung,  and  the  fuperiour  power  ad  more  ideally,  vi- 
vidly, and  freely,,  from  mere  reminifcence.  Now  fince  all  the  caufes  that  in- 
duce fleep,  and  all  it’s  corporal  fymptoms,  are,  not  metaphorically,  but  phyfio- 
logically  and  adually  analogous  to  thoje  of  death  ; why  fhould  not  the  fpiritual 
fymptoms  of  both  be  the  fame  ? Thus,  then,  when  the  fleep  of  death  falls  on 
us  from  wearinefs  or  difeafe,  flill  the  hope  remains,  that  death,  like  fleep,  only 
cools  the  fever  of  life,  gently  interrupts  the  too  uniform  and  long-continued 
movement,  heals  many  wounds  incurable  in  this  life,  and  prepares  the  foul  for  a 
pleafurable  awakening,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a new  morning  of  youth.  As  in 
dreams  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  youth  ; as  in  them,  being  only  half-fetterco  by 
a few  organs,  but  more  concentred  in  myfelf,  I feel  more  free  and  adive : lo 
thou,  revivifying  dream  of  death,  wilt  fmilingly  bring  back  the  youth  of  my 
life,  the  moft  pleafing  and  energetic  moments  of  my  exiftencc,  till  I awake  in> 
it’s  form — or  rather  in  the  more  beautiful  form  of  celeilial  juvenility.. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Our  Humanity  is  only  Preparation , the  Bud  of  a future  Flower. 

We  have  feen,  that  the  end  of  our  prefent  exiftence  is  the  formation  of  huma- 
nity, to  which  all  the  meaner  wants  of  this  Earth  are  fubfervient,  and  which  they 
are  all  contrived  to  promote.  Our  reafoning  capacity  is  to  be  formed  to  reafon, 
our  finer  fenfes  to  art,  our  propenfities  to  genuine  freedom  and  beauty,  our 
moving  powers  to  the  love  of  mankind.  Either  we  know  nothing  of  our  defti- 
nation,  and  the  deity  deceives  us  in  every  internal  and  external  fymptom  of  it, 
to  fay  which  would  be  fenfelefs  calumny  ; or  we  may  deem  ourfelves  as  certain 
of  this  end,  as  of  the  being  of  a god,  or  our  own  exiftence. 

Yet  how  leldom  is  this  eternal,  this  infinite  end,  attained  here  ! In  whole  na- 
tions reafon  lies  bound  with  the  chains  of  animal  fenfe;  truth  is  fought  in  the 
moft  erroneous  ways ; and  that  beauty  and  uprightnefs,  to  which  wre  were 
created  by  God,  are  corrupted  by  negligence  and  depravity.  Few  men  make 
godlike  humanity,  in  the  pure  and  extenfive  fignification  of  the  word,  the  proper 
fudy  of  their  lives  : moft  begin  very  late  to  think  of  it ; and  in  the  beft  of  men 
inferiour  propenfities  draw  down  the  exalted  human  being  to  animality.  Who 
among  mortals  can  fay,  that  he  will  reach,  or  has  attained,  the  pure  image  of 
man,  that  lies  in  him  ? 

Either,  therefore,  the  creator  has  erred  in  the  end  he  has  placed  before  us,  and 
the  organization  he  has  fo  Ikilfully  compofed  for  the  attainment  of  it ; or  this 
end  reaches  beyond  our  prefent  exiftence,  and  the  Earth  is  only  a place  of  exer- 
cife,  and  this  life  a fate  of  preparation.  On  this,  it  is  true,  much  that  is  bafe 
mull  be  aftociated  with  the  moft  exalted  ; and  man  is  raifed,  upon  the  whole, 
but  a fliort  ftep  above  the  brute.  Nay  even  among  men  the  greateft  variety 
muft  fubfift  ; as  every  thing  upon  Earth  is  fo  multifarious,  and  in  many  regions, 
and  under  many  circumftances,  the  human  fpecies  is  fo  deeply  deprelfed  by  the 
yoke  of  climate  and  neceffity.  The  defign  of  plaftic  Providence  muft  have 
taken  in  all  thefe  fteps,  thefe  zones,  thefe  varieties,  at  one  view,  and  known  how 
to  advance  man  in  all  of  them,  as  fhe  has  gradually  exalted  inferiour  powers,  with- 
out their  confcioufnefs.  It  is  furprifing,  though  inconteftible,  that  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth  man  is  the  fartheft  from  attaining  the  end  of  his  defti- 
nation.  Every  beaft  attains  what  his  organization  can  attain  : man  only  reaches 
it  not,  becaufe  his  end  is  fo  high,  fo  extenfive,  fo  infinite  ; and  he  begins  on  this 
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Earth  fo  low,  fo  late,  and  with  fo  many  external  and  internal  obfiacles..  Inftindt, 
the  maternal  gift  of  Nature,  is  the  fure  guide  of  the  brute : he  is  ftill  a fervant 
in  the  houfe  of  the  fovereign  father,  and  muft  obey.  Man  lives  in  it  as  a child,, 
and,  a few  neceflary  propenfities  excepted,  has  every  thing  that  pertains  to  reafon 
and  humanity  to  learn.  At  the  fame  time  he  learns  imperfeftly,  becaufe,  with 
the  feeds  of  underftanding  and  virtue,  he  inherits  prejudices  and  evil  manners  ; 
and  in  his  progrefs  to  truth  and  liberty  is  retarded  by  chains,  that  reach  from  the 
commencement  of  his  fpecies.  The  footfteps,  that  godlike  men  have  imprinted 
before  and  around  him,  are  united  and  confufed  with  many  others,  in  which 
brutes  and  robbers  have  wandered  ; and  thefe,  alas ! are  often  more  active,  than 
the  feledt  few  of  great  and  good.  We  muft  therefore  arraign  Providence,  as 
many  have  done,  for  fuflering  man  to  border  fo  nearly  on  the  brute,,  which  he 
was  not  defigned  to  be,  and  denying  him  fuch  a degree  of  light,  firmnefs,  and 
certainty,  as  might  have  ferved  his  reafon  inftead  of  inftineft  ; or  this  defeftive 
beginning  is  a proof  of  his  endlefs  progrefs.  For  man  muft  himfelf  acquire  by 
exercife  this  degree  of  light  and  fecurity,  fo  as  under  the  guidance  of  his  father 
to  become  a nobler,  freer  preature,  by  his  own  exertions ; and  this  he  zvill  become. 
Thus  the  fimular  of  man  will  become  man  in  reality  : thus  the  bud  of  humanity, 
benumbed  by  cold,  and  parched  by  heat,  will  expand  in  it’s  true  form,  in  it’s 
proper  and  full  beauty. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  infer  what  part  of  us  alone  can  pafs  into  the  other  world : 
it  is  this  godlike  humanity , the  unopened  bud  of  the  true  form  of  man.  All  the 
drofs  of  this  Earth  is  for  it  alone : we  leave  the  terreftrial  part  of  our  bones  to 
the  foffil  kingdom,  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  return  to  the  elements  what 
we  had  borrowed  from  them.  All  the  fenfual  appetites,  which  in  us,  as  in  the 
brutes,  have  been  fubfervient  to  the  earthly  economy,  have  performed  their  of- 
fice : in  man  they  were  to  be  the  occafions  of  nobler  fentiments  and  exertions,, 
and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  have  fulfilled  the  purpofe,  for  which  they 
were  defigned.  The  want  of  food  was  to  excite  him  to  labour,  to  fociety,  to 
obedience  to  laws  and  eftablilhments,  and  fetter  him  by  a falutary  chain,  in- 
difpenfable  on  Earth.  The  fexual  appetite  was  to  plant  fociablenefs,  and  parental, 
connubial,  and  filial  love,  even  in  the  rigid  breaft  of  barbarity  ; and  render  te- 
dious exertions  for  his  fpecies  pleafant  to  man,  by  his  undertaking  them  for  his 
own  flefh  and  blood.  Nature  had  fimilar  purpofes  in  all  earthly  wants  : each 
was  to  be  a matrix  of  fome  germe  of  humanity.  Happy  is  it  when  the  germe 
buds : it  will  bloflom  beneath  the  beams  of  a more  glorious  fun.  Truth,  beauty, 
and  love  are  the  objedts,  at  which  man  aims  ii>  all  his  endeavours,  even  without 
being  confcious  of  it,  and  often  by  the  moft  devious  paths : the  perplexities  of 
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the  labyrinth  will  be  unfolded,  the  fedudtive  forms  of  enchantment  will  vanilh, 
and  every  one  will  not  only  fee  the  centre,  far  or  near,  to  which  his  way  tends, 
but  thou,  maternal  Providence,  under  the  form  of  the  genius  and  friend  he  needs, 
wilt  guide  him  to  it  thyfelf,  with  a gentle  and  forgiving  hand  *. 

Thus,  too,  the  good  creator  has  concealed  from  us  the  form  of  that  world, 
that  our  weak  brain  might  not  be  dazzled,  or  a fpurious  premature  defire  ex- 
cited in  us.  If  with  this  we  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  Nature  in  the  fpecies 
beneath  us,  and  obferve  how  the  artid  rejetds  the  more  ignoble,  and  mitigates 
the  claims  of  necefllty,  dep  by  flep ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  (lie  improves  the 
fpiritual,  purifies  the  refined,  and  animates  the  beautiful  with  fuperiour  beauty  : 
we  may  with  confidence  trud  the  invifible  operating  hand,  that  the  flower  of  our 
bud  of  humanity  will  certainly  appear,  in  a future  date  of  exiftence,  in  a form 
truly  that  of  godlike  man , which  no  earthly  fenfe  can  imagine  in  all  it’s  grandeur 
and  beauty.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  for  us  to  rack  our  imagination  : and  though 
I am  convinced,  that,  as  all  the  dates  of  creation  are  mod  intimately  connected, 
the  organic  powers  of  our  foul,  in  their  pureft  and  moft  fpiritual  exertions,  lay 
the  foundations  of  their  future  appearance ; or  that  at  lead,  unconfcious  of  it 
themfelves,  they  weave  the  texture,  that  will  ferve  for  their  clothing,  till  the 
beams  of  a more  beautiful  fun  awaken  their  profounded  energies,  which  are  here 
concealed  from  themfelves  : it  would  be  rath,  to  Iketch  out  the  laws,  by  which 
the  creator  forms  a world,  with  the  operations  of  which  we  are  fo  unacquainted.. 
Suffice  it,  that  all  the  changes  we  obferve  in  the  inferiour  regions  of  nature  are 
tendencies  to  perfection  and  that  thus  we  have  at  lead  hints  of  a fubjedt,  into 
which  we  are  incapable  of  penetrating  for  more  important  reafons.  The  flower 
appears  to  our  eye  firfl  as  a feed,  and  then  as  a plantule  : the  plantule  becomes 
a plant,  and  then  at  length  comes  out  the  flower,  which  begins  it’s  different 
dages  of  life  in  this  terredrial  economy.  Similar  precedes  and  changes  occur  in 
feveral  creatures,  among  which  the  butterfly  is  fo  confpicuous,  as  to  have  be- 
come a wellknown  emblem.  Behold,  there  crawls  the  defpicable  caterpillar, 
obeying  the  grofs  appetite  of  eating : his  hour  comes,  and  the  languor  of  death 
falls  upon  him  : he  feeks  a fupport ; he  wraps  himfelf  up  in  his  winding  fheet, 
the  web  of  which,  as  well  as  in  part  the  organs  of  his  future  date,  he  has  already 
within  him.  His  lings  now  go  to  work,  and  the  internal  organic  powers  exert 
themfelves.  The  change  is  at  fird  flow,  and  has  the  appearance  of  dedru&ion. 

I 

* In  what  way  ? what  philofophy  is  there  migration  and  other  purificative  proceffes,  and 
upon  Earth,  that  gives  us  certainty  in  this  re-  inveftigate  their  origin  and  defign.  But  thi& 
fpedt?  In  the  fequel  of  the  work,  we  (hall  is  not  the  place  for  the  inquiry, 
come  to  the  fyltems  of  different  people  on  tranf- 
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Ten  feet  are  call  off  with  the  Hough,  and  the  limbs  of  the  new  creature  are  fbili 
fhapelcfs.  Thefe  are  gradually  formed,  and  attain  their  due  proportion  : but 
the  creature  awakes  not  till  he  is  complete  ; when  he  burfts  into  light,  and  the 
finifhing  adt  proceeds  rapidly.  In  a few  minutes  the  tender  wings  become  fix 
times  as  large  as  they  were  under  the  fhell  of  death : they  are  endowed  with 
elafticity,  and  adorned  with  all  thefplendid  hues,  that  can  be  produced  beneath 
this  fun  : they  waft  the  creature  as  it  were  on  the  breath  of  zephyr.  His  whole 
ftrudture  is  altered  : inflead  of  the  coarfe  leaves,  on  which  he  was  at  firft  formed 
to  feed,  he  drinks  the  nedtareous  juice  of  flowers  from  their  golden  cups.  Even 
his  deftination  is  changed : inflead  of  obeying  the  grofs  appetite  of  hunger,  he 
is  moved  by  the  more  refined  paflion  of  love.  Who  would  divine  the  future 
butterfly  in  the  figure  of  the  caterpillar  ? Who  would  perceive  one  and  the 
fame  creature  in  both,  unlefs  taught  by  experience  ? And  fince  both  thefe 
modes  of  exiftence  are  but  different  ftages  of  the  fame  being  ppon  one  and  the 
fame  earth,  where  the  organic  circle  again  begins  in  a fimilar  manner ; what  fine 
forms  muft  reft  on  the  bofom  of  Nature,  where  the  organic  circle  is  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  the  ftages,  that  fafhion  them,  embrace  more  than  one  world ! Hope, 
then,  fon  of  man,  and  foretel  not.:  the  prize  is  before  thee  ; exert  thyfelf  to  ob- 
tain it..  Throw  from  thee  what  is  unbefitting  a man  : ftrive  after  truth,  good- 
nefs,  and  godlike  beauty.:  and  thou  canft  not  fail  of  attaining  thy  end. 

Thus  we  are  taught  by  Nature,  in  thefe  analogies  of  changing  creatures,  that 
pafs  from  one  ftate  to  another,  why  the  ileep  of  death  is  admitted  into  her  fyf- 
tem.  It  is  a kind  lethargy,  that  locks  up  the  fenfes,  while  tire  organic  powers 
are  labouring  to  attain  a new  form.  The  creature  itfelf,  whether  pofiefled  of 
more  or  lefs  confcioufnefs,  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  ovcrfee  or  diredt  their  efforts : 
it  flumbers,  therefore,  and  awakes  not,  till  it’s  form  is  completed.  Death,  then, 
is  the  boon  of  a tender  father  fparing  his  child  : it  is  a falutary  opiate,  during 
the  operation  of  which  Nature  collects  her  powers,  and  the  fleeping  patient  is 
leftored  to  health. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  pref ent  State  of  Man  is  probably  the  connecting  Link  of  two  Worlds. 

Every  thing  in  Nature  is  connected  : one  ftate  pufhes  forward  and  prepares 
another.  If  then  man  be  the  laft  and  higheft  link,  clofing  the  chain  of  terref- 
trial  organization,  he  muft  begin  the  chain  of  a higher  order  of  creatures  as  it’s 
lowed;  link,  and  is  probably,  therefore,  the  middle  ring  between  two  adjoining 
fyftems  of  the  creation.  He  cannot  pafs  into  any  other  organization  upon 
Earth,  without  turning  backwards,  and  wandering  in  a circle  : for  him  to  Hand 
ftill  is  impolfible ; fince  no  living  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  moft  adtive 
goodnefs  is  at  reft : thus  there  muft  be  a ftep  before  him,  clofe  to  him,  yet  as 
exalted  above  him,  as  he  is  preeminent  over  the  brute,  to  whom  he  is  at  the 
fame  time  nearly  allied.  This  view  of  things,  which  is  fupported  by  all  the 
laws  of  Nature,  alone  gives  us  the  key  to  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  man, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  the  only  philofophy  of  his  hißory.  For  thus, 

i.  The  fingular  inconftßency  of  man’s  condition  becomes  clear.  As  an  animal 
he  tends  to  the  Earth,  and  is  attached  to  it  as  his  habitation : as  a man  he  has 
within  him  the  feeds  of  immortality,  which  require  to  be  planted  in  another  foil. 
As  an  animal  he  can  fatisfy  his  wants  ; and  men  that  are  contented  with  this 
feel  themfelves  fufficiently  happy  here  below  : but  they  who  feek  a nobler  defti- 
nation  find  every  thing  around  them  imperfedt  and  incomplete ; what  is  moft 
noble  is  never  accomplifhed  upon  Earth,  what  is  moft  pure  is  feldcm  firm 
and  durable  : this  theatre  is  but  a place  of  exercife  and  trial  for  the  powers  of 
our  hearts  and  minds.  The  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies,  with  what  it  has  at- 
tempted, and  what  has  befallen  it,  the  exertions  it  has  made,  and  the  revolu- 
tions it  has  undergone,  fufficiently  proves  this.  Now'  and  then  a philofopher, 
a good  man,  a-rofe,.  and  fcattered  opinions,  precepts,  and  adtions  on  the 
flood  of  time  : a few  waves  played  in  circles  around  them,  but  thefe  the 
ftream  foon  carried  aw'ay  and  obliterated:  the  jewel  of  their  noble  purpofes 
funk  to  the  bottom.  Fools  overpowered  the  councils  of  the  wife and 
fpendthrifts  inherited  the  treafures  of  wikiom  colledted  by  their  forefathers. 
Far  as  the  life  of  man  here  below  is  from  being  calculated  for  eternity;  equally 
far  is  this  inceflantly  revolving  fphere  from  being  a repofitory  of  permanent 
works  of  art,  a garden  of  never-fading  plants,  a feat  to  be  eternally  inhabited. 
We  come  and  go  : every  moment  brings  thoufands  into  the  World,  and  takes 
thoufands  out  of  it.  The  Earth  is  an  inn  for  travellers;  a planet,  on  which 
birds  of  paflage  reft  themfelves,  and  from  which  they  haften  away.  The  brute 
2.  lives 
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lives  out  his  life;  and,  if  his  years  be  too  few  to  attain  higher  ends,  his  inmoft 
purpofe  is  accomplifhed  : his  capacities  exift,  and  he  is  what  he  was  intended  to 
be.  Man  alone  is  in  contradiction  with  himfelf,  and  with  the  Earth  : for,  being 
the  moft  perfeCt  of  all  creatures,  his  capacities  are  the  farthefl  from  being  per- 
fected, even  when  he  attains  the  longeft  term  of  life  before  he  quits  the  World. 
But  the  reafon  is  evident  : his  date,  being  the  laft  upon  this  Earth,  is  the  firft 
in  another  fphere  of  exiftence,  with  refpeCt  to  which  he  appears  here  as  a child 
making  his  firft  efiays.  Thus  he  is  the  reprefentative  of  two  worlds  at  once ; 
and  hence  the  apparent  duplicity  of  his  effence. 

2.  Thus  it  becomes  clear,  what  part  muft  predominate  in  mod  men  here  be- 
low. The  greater  part  of  man  is  of  the  animal  kind  : he  has  brought  into  the 
World  only  a capacity  for  humanity,  which  muft  be  firft  formed  in  him  by  dili- 
gence and  labour.  In  how  few  is  it  rightly  formed  ! and  how  Bender  and  de- 
licate is  the  divine  plant  even  in  the  beft  ! Throughout  life  the  brute  pre- 
vails over  the  man,  and  moft  permit  it  to  fway  them  at  pleafure.  This  in- 
ceffantly  drags  man  down,  while  the  fpirit  afeends,  while  the  heart  pants  after 
a freer  fphere : and  as  the  prefent  appears  more  lively  to  a fenfual  creature  than 
the  remote,  as  the  rifible  operates  upon  him  more  powerfully  than  the  invi- 
fible  ; it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  which  way  the  balance  will  incline.  Of 
how  little  pure  delight,  of  how  little  pure  knowledge  and  virtue,  is  man  capa- 
ble ! And  were  he  capable  of  more,  to  how  little  is  he  accuftomed  ! The 
nobleft  compofitions  here  below  are  debafed  by  inferiour  propenfities,  as  the 
voyage  of  life  is  perplexed  by  contrary  winds;  and  the  creator,  mercifully  ftri<5t, 
has  mixed  the  two  caufes  of  diforder  together,  that  one  might  correct  the  other, 
and  that  the  germe  of  immortality  might  be  more  effectually  foftered  by  tem- 
pefts,  than  by  gentle  gales.  A man  who  has  experienced  much  has  learned 
much  : the  carelefs  and  indolent  knows  not  what  is  within  him ; and  ftill  lefs 
does  he  feel  with  confcious  fatisfaCtion  how  far  his  powers  extend.  Thus  life  is 
a conflict,  and  the  garland  of  pure  immortal  humanity  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. The  goal  is  before  the  runner : by  him  who  fights  for  virtue,  in  death 
the  palm  will  be  obtained. 

3.  Thus,  if  fuperiour  creatures  look  down  upon  us,  they  may  view  us  in  the 
fame  light  as  we  do  the  middle  fpecies , with  which  Nature  makes  a tranlition 
from  one  element  to  another.  The  oftrich  flaps  his  feeble  wings  to  affift  him- 
felf in  running,  but  they  cannot  enable  him  to  fly  : his  heavy  body  confines  him 
to  the  ground.  Yet  the  organizing  parent  has  taken  care  of  him,  as  well  as  of 
every  middle  creature ; for  they  are  all  perfeCt  in  themfelves,  and  only  appear 
defective  to  our  eyes.  It  is  the  fame  ^?ith  man  here  below  : his  defeCts  are  per- 
plexing 
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plexing  to  an  earthly  mind ; but  a fuperiour  fpirit,  that  infpefts  the  Internal 
ftrudlure,  and  fees  more  links  of  the  chain,  may  indeed  pity,  but  cannot  defpife 
him.  He  perceives  why  man  muft  quit  the  World  in  fo  many  different  dates, 
young  and  old,  wife  and  foolifh,  grown  gray  in  fecond  childhood,  or  an  embryo 
yet  unborn.  Omnipotent  goodnefs  embraces  madnefs  and  deformity,  all  the  de- 
grees of  cultivation,  and  all  the  errours  of  man,  and  wants  not  balfams  to  heal 
the  wounds,  that  death  alone  could  mitigate.  Since  probably  the  future  date 
fprings  out  of  the  prefent,  as  our  organization  from  inferiour  ones,  it’s  bufinefs 
is  no  doubt  more  clofely  connected  with  our  exidence  here,  than  we  imagine. 
The  garden  above  blooms  only  with  plants,  of  which  the  feeds  have  been  fown 
here,  and  put  forth  their  fird  germes  from  a coarfer  hufk.  If,  then,  as  we  have 
ieen,  fociality,  friend  (hip,  or  aflive  participation  in  the  pains  and  pleafures  of 
others,  be  the  principal  end,  to  which  humanity  is  dire&ed ; this  dned  flower 
of  human  life  mud  neceflarily  there  attain  the  vivifying  form,  the  overfhadow- 
ing  height,  for  which  our  heart  thirds  in  vain  in  any  earthly  fituation.  Our  bre- 
thren above,  therefore,  affuredly  love  us  with  more  warmth  and  purity  of  affec- 
tion, than  we  can  bear  to  them : for  they  fee  our  date  more  clearly,  to  them 
the  moment  of  time  is  no  more,  all  difcrepancies  are  harmonized,  and  in  us 
they  are  probably  educating,  unfeen,  partners  of  their  happinefs,  and  compa- 
nions of  their  labours.  But  one  dep  farther,  and  the  oppreffed  fpirit  can  breathe 
more  freely,  the  wounded  heart  recovers : they  fee  the  paffenger  approach  it, 
and  day  his  Aiding  feet  with  a powerful  hand. 

4.  Since  therefore  we  are  of  a middle  fpecies  between  two  orders,  and  in  fome 
meafure  partake  of  both,  I cannot  conceive,  that  the  future  date  is  fo  remote 
from  the  prefent,  and  fo  incommunicable  with  it,  as  the  animal  part  of  man  is 
inclined  to  fuppofe  : and  indeed  many  deps  and  events  in  the  hidory  of  the 
human  race  are  to  me  incomprehenfible,  without  the  operat  ion  of  fuperiour  influ- 
ence. For  indance,  that  man  fhould  have  brought  himfelf  into  the  road  of  im- 
provement, and  invented  language  and  the  fird  fcience,  without  a fuperiour 
guidance,  appears  to  me  inexplicable ; and  the  more  fo,  the  longer  he  is  luppofed 
to  have  remained  in  a rude  animal  date.  A divine  economy  has  certainly  ruled  over 
the  human  fpecies  from  it’s  fird  origin,  and  conducted  him  into  his  courfe  the 
readied  way.  But  the  more  the  human  powers  have  been  exercifed,  the  lefs  did 
they  require  this  fuperiour  afiidance,  ör  the  lefs  were  they  fufceptible  of  it ; 
though  in  later  times  the  greatefl  events  have  aril'en  in  theWorld  from  inexplicable 
caufes,  or  have  been  accompanied  with  circumdances,  which  we  cannot  explain. 
Even  difeafes  have  often  been  indruments  of  them  : for  when  an  organ  lofes  it’s 
proportion  to  the  red,  and  thus  becomes  ufelefs  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  it 
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feems  natural,  that  the  reftlefs  internal  power  fhould  bend  itfelf  fome  other  way, 
and  probably  receive  impreffions,  of  which  a found  organization  would  be  infuf- 
ccptible,  and  which  it  would  not  require.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a 
friendly  veil,  that  feparates  this  world  from  the  next ; and  it  is  not  without  rea- 
fon,  that  the  grave  of  the  dead  is  fo  mute  and  ftill.  Men  in  general  are  kept 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  from  impreffions,  one  of  which  would 
break  the  whole  chain  of  their  ideas,  and  render  it  ufelefs  in  this  world.  Man, 
formed  for  freedom,  was  not  intended  tobe  the  imitative  ape  offuperiour  beings; 
but,  even  where  he  is  led,  to  retain  the  happy  opinion,  that  he  adts  of  himfelf. 
To  preferve  the  quiet  of  his  mind,  and  that  noble  pride,  which  fupports  his 
deftination,  man  was  deprived  of  the  fight  of  more  exalted  beings ; for  proba- 
bly an  acquaintance  with  thefe  wrould  lead  him  to  defpile  himfelf.  Man  there- 
fore was  not  to  look  into  a future  ftate,  but  merely  to  believe  in  it. 

5.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  there  dwells  an  infinity  in  each  of  his 
powers,  which  cannot  be  developed  here,  where  it  is  repreffed  by  other 
powers,  by  animal  fenfes  and  appetites,  and  lies  bound  as  it  were  to  the  ftate  of 
- terreftrial  life.  Particular  inftances  of  memory,  of  imagination,  nay  of  prophecy, 
and  prefenfion,  have  difeovered  wonders  of  that  hidden  treafure,  which  repofes 
in  the  human  foul : and  indeed  the  fenfes  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  this  ob- 
fervation.  That  difeafes,  and  partial  defedts,  have  been  the  principal  occafions 
of  indicating  this  treafure,  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  cafe ; fince  this  very  dis- 
proportion w'as  requifite,  to  fet  one  of  the  weights  at  liberty,  and  difplay  it’s 
power.  The  expreffion  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  foul  is  a mirror  of  the  univerfe, 
contains  perhaps  a more  profound  truth,  than  has  ufually  been  educed  from  it : 
for  the  powers  of  an  univerfe  feem  to  lie  concealed  in  her,  and  require  only  an 
organization,  or  a leries  of  organizations,  to  let  them  in  action.  Supreme 
goodnefs  will  not  refufe  her  this  organization,  but  guides  her  like  a'  child 
in  leading- firings,  gradually  to  prepare  her  for  the  fullnefs  of  increafing  enjoy- 
ment, under  a perfuafion  that  her  powers  and  fenfes  are  felf-acquired.  Even  in 
her  prefent  fetters,  /pace  and  time  are  to  her  empty  words : they  meafure  and 
exprefs  relations  of  the  body,  but  not  of  her  internal  capacity,  which  extends  * 
beyond  time  and  fpace,  when  it  a<£ts  in  perfedt  internal  quiet.  Give  thyfelf  no 
concern  fo’r  the  place  and  hour  of  thy  future  exiflence  : the  Sun,  that  enlightens 
thy  days,  is  necefiary  to  thee  during  thy  abode  and  occupation  upon  Earth  ; 
and  fo  long  it  obfeures  all  the  celellial  ftars.  When  it  fets,  the  univerfe  will 
appear  in  greater  magnitude  : the  facred  night,  that  once  enveloped  thee,  and 
in  which  thou  wilt  be  enveloped  again,  covers  thy  Earth  with  (hade,  and  will 
open  to  thee  the  fplendid  volumes  of  immortality  in  Heaven.  There  are  ha- 
bitations, 
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bitations,  worlds,  and  (paces,  that  bloom  in  unfading  youth,  though  ages  on 
ages  have  rolled  over  them,  and  defy  the  changes  of  time  and  feafon : but  every 
thing  that  appears  to  our  eyes  decays,  and  perifhes,  and  paffes  away ; and  ail 
the  pride  and  happinefs  of  Earth  are  expofed  to  inevitable  deftru&ion. 

This  Earth  will  be  no  more,  when  thou  thyfelf  ftill  art,  and  enjoyed:  God  and 
his  creation,  in  other  abodes,  and  differently  organized.  On  it  thou  had  en- 
joyed much  good.  On  it  thou  haft  attained  an  organization,  in  which  thou 
haft  learned  to  look  around  and  above  thee  as  a child  of  Heaven.  Endeavour, 
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therefore,  to  leave  it  contentedly,  and  blefs  it  as  the  field,  where  thou  haft 
fported  as  a child  of  immortality,  and  as  the  fchool,  where  thou  haft  been  brought 
up,  in  joy,  and  in  forrow,  to  manhood.  Thou  haft  no  farther  claim  on  it ; it  has 
no  farther  claim  on  thee  : crowned  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  girded  with  the 
zone  of  Heaven,  cheerfully  fet  thy  foot  forward. 

As  the  flower  (lands  eredl,  and  clofes  the  realm  of  the  fubterranean  inani- 
mate creation,  to  enjoy  the  commencement  of  life  in  the  region  of  day ; fo  is 
man  railed  above  all  the  creatures,  that  are  bowed  down  to  the  Earth.  With 
uplifted  eye,  and  outftretched  hand,  he  (lands  as  a fon  of  the  family,  awaiting 
his  father’s  call. 
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BOOK  vr. 

HITHERTO  we  have  confidered  the  Earth  as  an  abode  of  the  human  fpecies 
in  general ; and  endeavoured  to  mark  the  rank,  that  man  holds  among 
the  living  creatures,  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  Having  thus  formed  an  idea  of 
his  general  nature,  let  us  proceed,  to  contemplate  the  various  appearances  he  af- 
fumes  on  this  globular  ftage. 

But  who  will  give  us  a clew  to  this  labyrinth  ? where  are  the  footfteps,  that  we 
may  follow  with  fecurity  ? At  lead  the  deceitful  robe  of  pretended  omnifcience 
fhall  not  arrogantly  be  aflumed,  to  conceal  the  defeats,  to  which  he  who  writes 
the  hiftory  of  man,  and  ftill  more  he  who  attempts  a philofophy  of  that  hiftory, 
muft  neceflarily  be  expofed  ; for  none,  but  the  genius  of  mankind  himfelf,  can 
take  a complete  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  will  begin  writh 
the  varieties  in  the  organization  of  different  races,  if  for  no  other  reafon,  at  leaft 
becaufe  thefe  varieties  are  already  noticed  in  elementary  treatifes  on  natural 
hiftory. 


CHAPTER  I. 


* 


Organization  of  the  People  that  dzvell  near  the  North  Pole. 

No  navigator  has  yet  been  able  to  fet  his  foot  on  the  axis  of  our  Earth  *,  and 
draw  from  the  north  pole  perhaps  fome  more  accurate  conclufions  refpe&ing  it’s 
general  ftrudture ; though  men  have  proceeded  far  beyond  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  Globe,  and  defcribcd  regions,  that  may  be  termed  the  cold  and  bare  ice- 
throne  of  Nature.  Here  may  be  feen  wonders  of  the  creation,  incredible  to  an 


• The  hopes  of  our  countryman,  Samuel  feems  to  have  weakened  the  fuppofition  ofit’s 
Engel,  on  this  fubjeft,  are  well  known  ; and  impracticability. 

®ne  of  the  lateft  northern  adventurers,  Pages, 
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inhabitant  of  the  equator,  thofe  immenfe  mafles  of  beautifully  coloured  rocks  of 
ice,  thofe  fplendid  northern  lights,  aftonifhing  deceptions  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
the  air,  and  the  frequently  warm  caverns  of  the  earth  notwithftanding  the  rigid 
froft  above  *.  The  fteep  broken  rocks  of  naked  granite  appear  to  extend  much 
farther  here,  than  they  could  toward  the  fouth  pole ; and  the  greater  part  of  the 
habitable  earth  in  general  ftands  on  the  northern  hemifphere.  And  as  the  fea  was 
the  firft  abode  of  living  creatures ; the  northern  ocean,  with  it’s  fwarms  of  in*, 
habitants,  may  {till  be  confidered  as  a womb  of  vitality,  and  it’s  fhores  as  the 
margin,  on  which  the  organization  of  terreftrial  creatures  commenced  in  mofles, 
infedts,  and  worms.  Waterfowl  frequent  the  land,  that  yet  fupports  few  birds 
of  it’s  own:  aquatic  animals  and  amphibia  crawl  on  the  ftrand,  to  balk  in  the 
beams  of  the  Sun,  which  thefe  coafts  but  feldom  enjoy.  The  confines  of  the 
living  creation  of  the  earth  are  difplayed  as  it  were  amid  the  utmofl:  fury  of  the 
turbulent  waves. 

How  has  the  organization  of  man'  preferved  itfelf  on  thefe  confines  ! All 
that  the  cold  could  effedt  upon  him  was,  to  comprefs  his  body  in  fome  meafure, 
and  thus  as  it  were  contract  the  circulation  of  his  blood.  The  greenlander  fel- 
dom attains  the  height  of  five  feet ; and  the  elkimaux,  his  brother,  living  farther 
to  the  north,  is  {till  fhorter  -j~.  But  as  the  vital  power  works  from  within  to  with- 
out, it  has  compenfated  in  warm  and  tough  thicknefs,  what  it  could  not  beftow 
in  afpiring  height.  His  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  his  body;  his  face  broad 
and  fiat : for  Nature,  who  produces  beauty  only  when  adting  with  temperance, 
and  in  a mean  betwixt  extremes,  could  not  here  round  a foft  oval;  and  Hill  lefs 
could  allow  the  ornament  of  the  face,  the  beam  of  the  balance,  if  I may  ufe  the 
exprefiion,  the  nofe,  to  projeft.  As  the  cheeks  occupy  the  chief  breadth  of  the 
vifage,  the  mouth  is  fmall  and  round  : the  hair  is  (tiff,  for  the  fine  penetrating) 
juices  to  form  foft  filky  hair  are  wanting  : no  mind  beams  from  the  eye.  In  like 
manner  the  fhoulders  grow  broad,  the  limbs  large,  the  body  corpulent  and  fan- 
guine  : the  hands  and  feiet  alone  remain  fmall  and  {lender,  like  the  buds  and  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  frame.  As  is  the  external  form,  fo  are  the  irritability  and  the 
economy  of  the  fluids  within.  The  blood  circulates  more  flowly,  the  heart 
beats  more  languidly  : hence  the  defire  of  the  fexes,  the  ftimulus  of  which  rifes' 
to  fuch  a height  with  the  increafing  warmth  of  other  countries,  is  here  more 
faint.  It  awakens  not  till  late ; the  unmarried  live  chaftely  : and  the  women- 
almofl  require  compulfion,  to  take  upon  them  the  troubles  of  a married  life. 

* e Phipps’s  Voyages,  Cranz ’s  Ge/chichte  f See  Cranz,  Ellis,  Egede,  Roger  Curtis’s 
won  Granlund,  • HiHory  of  Greenland,’  &c.  Account  of  the  Coaft  of  Labrador,  &c. 
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They  have  but  few  children  ; whence  they  compare  the  amorous  and  prolific 
europcans  to  dogs.  In  their  connubial  ftate,  as  in  their  general  way  of  life,  a 
calm  fobriety,  a tenacious  ftillnefs  of  the  paflions,  prevails.  Infenfible  of  thofe 
irritations,  which  a warmer  climate  and  more  volatile  animal  fpirits  produce, 
they  live  and  die  peaceable  and  patient,  contented  from  indifference,  and  active 
only'from  neceflity.  The  father  educates  his  fon  to  that  apathy,  which  he 
eftecms  the  grand  virtue  and  happinefs  of  life ; and  the  mother  fuckles  her  in- 
fant a long  time,  with  all  the  profound  tenacious  affedtion  of  animal  maternity. 
What  Nature  has  denied  them  in  irritability  and  elafticity  of  fibre,  fhe  has 
given  them  in  permanent  indefatigable  flrength ; and  has  clothed  them  with 
that  warming  fatnefs,  that  abundance  of  blood,  which  render  their  very  breath 
fuffocatingly  hot  in  clofe  habitations. 

No  one,  I think,  can  fail  here  to  obferve  the  equal  hand  of  the  organizing 
creator,  who  adts  uniformly  in  all  his  works.  If  the  human  ftature  be  dimi- 
niflicd  in  thefe  regions,  vegetation  is  not  lefs  Hunted  : few  trees  grow,  and  thefe 
fmall;  moffes  and  fhrubs  creep  on  the  ground.  Frofl  contracts  even  the  rod 
of  iron  ; and  Hi  all  it  not  (horten  the  human  fibre,  even  in  defpite  of  it’s  inhe- 
rent organic  life  ? It  can  only  be  comprelfed,  however,  and  circumfcribed  as  it 
were  within  a narrower  fphere  : another  analogy  of  effect  in  every  kind  of  orga- 
nization. The  extremities  of  the  marine  animals  and  other  creatures  of  the 
frigid  zone  are  fmall  and  (lender  : Nature  has  kept  every  thing  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  together  in  the  region  of  internal  warmth.  The  birds  are  fupplied  with 
thick  plumage,  the  bcafts  with  enveloping  fat,  as  the  men  are  with  their  warm 
fanguineous  cafes.  Nature  has  alfo  neceflarily  denied  them  in  externals,  and 
indeed  from  one  and  the  fame  principle  of  all  terreftrial  organization,  what  is 
unfuitable  to  this  conftitution.  Roots  would  be  deftrudtive  to  their  bodies, 
prone  to  internal  putrefadtion;  as  the  liquor  of  madnefs,  brandy,  which  has  been 
introduced  among  them,  has  deftroyed  many.  Thefe  accordingly  the  climate 
refufes  them  : and  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  their  great  love  of  repofe, 
which  their  internal  flrudture  promotes,  it  compels  them,  by  the  external  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  barren  abodes,  to  activity  and  bodily  exercife ; which  are 
the  groundwork  of  all  their  laws  and  inflitutions.  The  few  plants,  that  grow 
here,  are  fuch  as  purify  the  blood,  and  are  thus  precifely  adapted  to  their  wants. 
The  atmofphere  is  in  a high  degree  dephlogifticated  *,  fo  that  it  refills  putre- 
fadtion  even  in  dead  bodies,  and  promotes.longevity.  Poifonous  animals  cannot 

* See  Wilfon’s  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Plants  and  Animals,  and  Cran/.’s 
Iliftory  of  Greenland,  vol.  II. 
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endure  the  dry  cold  : and  the  people  are  protected  againft  troublefome  infetffs 
by  fmoke,  by  a long  winter,  and  by  their  natural  infenfibility.  Thus  does  Na- 
ture indemnify  them,  and  ad:  harmonioufly  in  ail  her  operations. 

After  defcribing  this  firft  nation,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  be  equally  mi- 
nute, with  regard  to  others  that  referable  it.  The  etkimaux  of  America  are  the 
brethren  of  the  greenlanders  in  figure,  as  well  as  in  language  and  manners.  But 
as  tliefe  poor  wretches  are  prefled  upon  as  bearded  ftrangers  by  the  beardlefs 
americans,  their  mode  of  life  is  in  general  more  toilfome  and  precarious  : nay, 
fo  hard  is  their  fate,  that  in  winter  they  are  often  obliged  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  their  caves  by  fucking  their  own  blood  *.  Here,  and  in  a few  other  parts  of 
the  Earth,  dire  Neceflity  fits  on  her  loftieft  throne,  and  compels  man  to  lead  al- 
moft  the  life  of  a bear.  Yet  everywhere  he  ftill  continues  man  : for,  even  in 
what  appear  to  be  features  of  the  greateft  inhumanity  among  thefe  people  is  hu- 
manity vifible,  when  they  are  clofely  examined.  Nature  thought  proper,  to  try 
what  forced  circumftances  the  human  fpecies  could  endure,  and  it  has  flood 
the  teft. 

The  laplanders  inhabit  a comparatively  mild  climate,  and  they  are  a 
milder  people  f . The  fize  of  the  human  figure  increafes : the  flat  ro- 
tundity of  the  vifage  diminilhes : the  cheeks  are  lengthened  : the  eye  is 
dark  gray : the  ftraight  black  hair  becomes  carrot ty  : and  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  man  expands  with  his  external  frame,  as  the  bud  that 
blows  beneath  the  beams  of  a more  genial  fun  j'.  The  mountain  laplander 
grazes  his  reindeer,  which  neither  the  etkimaux  nor  greenlander  can  do,  and 
obtains  from  them  food  and  raiment,  coverings  for  his  houfe  and  his 
bed,  conveniencies  and  enjoyments ; while  the  greenlander,  dwelling  on  the 
verge  of  the  earth,  is  reduced  to  feek  almoft  every  thing  from  the  fea.  Thus 
man  acquires  an  animal  for  his  friend  and  fervant,  and  hence  learns  arts,  and  a 
more  domeftic  mode  of  life.  It  inures  his  foot  to  the  chace,  his  arm  to  the 
guidance  of  the  rein,  his  mind  to  a tafle  for  acquifition  and  permanent  property; 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  cherithes  his  love  of  liberty,  and  accuftoms  his  ear  to 
that  timid  watchfulnefs,  which  we  obferve  in  many  nations  in  a fimilar  condition. 
The  laplander  liftens  as  fearfully  as  his  beaft,  and  fets  off  at  the  flighted:  noife : 
he  loves  his  way  of  life,  and  looks,  like  his  reindeer,  to  the  fummits  of  the  moun- 

* See  Roger  Curtis’s  Account  of  Labrador.  garians  and  Laplanders  are  the  fame,’  Copen- 

f It  is  well  known,  that  Sainovic  found  the  hagen,  1770. 
language  of  the  laplanders  to  refemble  the  hun-  J On  the  fubjeft  of  the  laplanders  fee  Hcech- 
garian.  See  Sainovic  Demonflratio  Idioma  Un-  ftroem,  Lcem,  Klinglledt,  Georgi’s  Befhreibung 
gar  or  um  et  Lapponum  idem  ejje,  * Sainovic’s  De-  der  Nationen  des  Ruß/chen  'Reichs,  « Defcription 
monltration,  that  the  Languages  of  the  Hun-  of  the  Nations  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,’  See. 
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tains,  to  fpy  the  returning  Sun : he  talks  to  his  beafl,  and  is  underflood  by  him  i 
he  is  careful  of  him  as  his  wealth,  and  a member  of  his  family.  Thus  with  the 
firfl  tameable  animal,  that  Nature  could  bellow  on  this  region,  Ihe  gave  man  a 
guide  to  a more  human  mode  of  life. 

Of  the  people  that  dwell  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  along  the  wide  extent  of  the  ruf- 
fian empire,  not  to  mention  the  many  modern  wellknown  travels,  in  which  they 
are  defcribed,  we  have  a colletflion  of  delineations,  the  infpection  of  which  fpeaks 
more  forcibly  than  any  defcription  *.  Mixed  and  huddled  together  as  many  of 
tliefe  people  dwell,  we  perceive  the  moll  different  races  brought  under  the  fame 
yoke  of  the  northern  form,  and  forged  as  it  were  into  a chain  of  the  north  pole. 
The  famoiede  has  the  round,  broad,  fiat  vifage,  the  llraight  black  hair,  the  fquat 
fanguineous  body  of  the  northern  mould  : but  his  lips  are  more  full,  his  nofe 
more  broad  and  prominent,  and  his  beard  diminifliedj  and  this  we  fhall  find 
continually  decreafing  along  an  immenfe  tradl  of  land  to  the  eallward.  Thus 
the  famoiedes  are  as  it  were  the  negroes  of  the  north  : and  the  great  irritability 
of  their  nerves,  the  early  puberty  of  the  females,  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year-}-, 
nay,  if  the  account  be  true,  their  black  nipples,  and  fome  other  circumllances, 
render  them  Hill  more  fimilar  to  the  negroes,  notwithstanding  the  coldnefs  of  their 
climate.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  their  warm  and  delicate  conllitution,  W'hich  they  pro- 
bably brought  with  them  as  a national  character,  and  which  it  may  be  prefumed 
even  the  climate  itfelf  could  not  fubdue,  their  form  is  on  the  whole  that  of  the 
north.  The  tv.ngoojes  j,  who  dwell  farther  to  the  fouth,  begin  to  have  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  mungalian  Item,  from  which  however  they  are  as  different  in 
race  and  language,  as  the  famoiedes  and  oftiacs  are  from  the  Laplanders  and  green- 
landers.  Their  bodies  are  better  fiiaped  and  more  flender  ; their  eyes  fmall  like 
thofe  of  the  mungals ; their  lips  thinj  their  hair  fofter  : yet  their  faces  retain 
the  flat  northern  form.  Tt  is  the  fame  with  the  yakouts  and  yukagirians,  who 
appear  to  run  into  the  tatarian  form,  as  thofe  into  the  mungalian ; nay,  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  tatarian  race  itfelf.  Near  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  on 
mounts  Caucafus  and  Ural,  confequently  in  the  moft  temperate  climate  in  fome 
meafure  in  the  World,  the  tatarian  form  is  blended  with  more  beauty.  The 
body  is  flender  and  pliable  : the  head  quits  the  heavy  rotundity  for  a more  ele- 


# See  Georgi’s  Bcfchreibung,  Ifc.  ‘ Defcrip- 
tion,  & c.,’  Peterfburg,  1776. 

-f-  See  K ling  lie  dt  ’s  Me  moires  fur  les  Sande  des  et 
fur  les  Lappens , • Accounts  of  the  Samoiedes  and 
Laplanders.* 

I For  an  account  of  all  thefe  people  fee 
Georgi’s  Defcript.  of  the  Nat.  of  the  Ruff. 


Emp.,  Pallas,  the  Travels  of  the  elder  Gmeliu, 
&c.  The  mod  remarkable  ciicumdar.ces  relat- 
ing to  the  different  people  have  been  extracted 
from  Pallas’s  Travels  and  Georgi’s  Remarks, 
and  publifhed  feparately,  Merkwürdigkeiten  der 
’verfekiedenen  V tclker,  Frankf.  and  Leipfic, 
»773—7- 
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gant  oval:  the  complexion  is  florid  : the  nofe  projects  boldly  and  wellfhaped  : 
the  eye  is  lively,  the  hair  dark  brown,  the  flep  alert : the  countenance  pleafingly 
modeft  and  timid.  Thus  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  regions  where  Nature  is 
moft  profufe  of  life,  the  more  exquifite  and  better  proportioned  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  man.  The  more  we  proceed  to  the  north  again,  or  the  farther  into  Kal- 
muc  Tatary,  fo  much  more  flat  and  barbarous  we  find  the  features,  either  after 
the  northern  or  kalmuc  model.  In  this,  however,  much  muft  be  attributed  to 
the  way  of  life  of  a people,  it’s  defcent  and  intermixture  with  others,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  country  it  inhabits.  The  mountain  tatars  preferve  their  features 
with  more  purity,  than  thofe  that  dwell  in  the  plains : hordes  that  are  near  towns 
and  villages  mix  and  foften  down  both  their  features  and  manners.  The  lefs  a 
nation  is  prefled  upon,  the  truer  it  muft  remain  to  it’s  rude  and  Ample  way  of 
life,  and  the  more  pure  muft  it  preferve  it’s  original  form.  As  on  this  great 
platform  of  Tatary,  inclining  as  it  does  to  the  fea,  fo  many  rovings  and  incur- 
fions  have  taken  place,  which  have  operated  more  powerfully  to  mingle,  Ilian 
mountains,  deferts,  and  rivers  could  to  feparate,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  can- 
not fail  to  be  obferved  : but  the  rule  is  confirmed  by  thefe  very  exceptions,  for 
the  northern,  tatarian,  and  mungal  forms  divide  the  whole  among  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Organization  of  the  Nations  on  the  afiatic  Ridge  of  the  Earth. 

ti 

A s there  are  many  probabilities,  that  the  firft  abode  of  the  human  fpecies  was 
on  this  ridge  of  the  Earth,  we  might  be  inclined  to  feek  on  it  the  moft  beautiful 
race  of  men.  But  how  greatly  fhould  we  be  deceived  in  our  expectation  ! The 
form  of  the  kalmucs  and  mungals  is  well  known.  With  a middling  ftature, 
they  have  at  leaft  remains  of  the  flat  vifage,  the  thin  beard,  and  the  brown  com- 
plexion, of  the  northern  climate : but  they  are  diftinguifhable  by  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  being  acute,  flefliy,  and  inclined  obliquely  to  the  nofe ; by  nar- 
row, black,  flightly  arched  eyebrows  ^ a fmall,  flat  nofe,  too  broad  at  the  upper 
part ; large,  prominent  ears ; the  legs  and  thighs  bowed  ; and  ftrong  white 
teeth  *,  which,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  features,  appear  to  characterize  ä 
beaft  of  prey  among  men. 


* See  Pallas’s  Sammlungen  ueber  die  Mongoli- 
fchen  Vcelkerfchaften,  ‘ Collections  refpeCting  the 
Mungal  Nations,’  Vol.  I,  p.  98,  171,  &c. ; 
Georgi’s  Befchreib.  Vol.  IV,  Peterfourg,  1780; 
Schnitfcher’s  Account  of  the  Ajuc  Kalmucs  in 


Mueller’s-  Sammlung  zur  Ruß.  Gef ch  , 1 Collec- 
tions for  a HiRory  of  Ruflia,’  Book  IV,  Elf.  4.  ; 
Schlcezer’s  Extraft  from  Schober’s  Memorabilia 
Rußco-Aßalica,  ‘ Memoirs  of  Afiatic  Ruflia,’  in 
the  fame  Collections,  Book  VII,  Elf.  1.;  &c. 
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Whence  proceeds  this  form  ? Their  bow-legs  originate  from  their  way  of  life. 
From  their  childhood  they  Hide  along  upon  their  legs,  or  cling  to  the  back  of 
a horfe : their  lives  are  fpent  between  fitting  and  riding;  and  to  the  only 
pofition,  that  gives  the  human  foot  it’s  ftraight  fine  form,  that  of  walking,  they 
are  drangers,  except  for  a few  fteps.  And  to  their  way  of  life  may  not  more  of 
their  figure  be  traced  ? Are  not  the  prominent  brutal  ear,  that  is  ever  lidening, 
the  fmall,  acute  eye,  that  perceives  the  lead  dull  or  fmoke  at  the  greateft  dif- 
tance,  the  white,  projecting,  bone-gnawing  tooth,  the  thick  neck,  and  the  back- 
ward reclining  pofition  of  the  head  on  it,  become  fubdantial  features,  and 
charadteridics  of  their  mode  of  living  ? If  we  add  to  this,  that,  as  Pallas  fays, 
their  children,  even  to  the  age  of  ten,  frequently  have  deformed  puffed  up 
faces,  and  are  of  a cacochymic  afpedt,  till,  as  they  grow  up,  they  become 
better  fhaped  : if  we  confider,  that  extenfive  tradls  of  their  country  are  ftran- 
gers to  rain,  have  little  water,  or  at  lead  none  that  is  pure,  and  that  thus  from 
their  infancy  they  fcarcely  know  what  it  is  to  bathe : if  we  refledt  on  the  fait 
lakes  and  marfhes,  and  the  faline  nature  of  the  foil  where  they  dwell,  the  alka- 
line favour  of  which  they  relilh  in  their  food,  and  even  in  the  deluges  of  tea, 
with  which  they  daily  enfeeble  their  digedive  faculty : if  to  thefe  we  add  the 
elevation  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  the  thinner  air,  dry  winds,  alkaline  efflu- 
via, and  long  winters  fpent  in  the  fmoke  of  their  huts,  and  with  fnow  continu- 
ally before  their  eyes : is  it  not  probable,  that  their  figure  originated  from 
thefe  caufes  feme  thoufands  of  years  ago,  when  many  of  them  perhaps  ope- 
rated dill  more  forcibly,  and  thus  gradually  became  their  hereditary  nature  ? 
Nothing  invigorates  our  bodies  more,  and  contributes  more  to  their  growth  and 
firmnefs,  than  wafhing  and  bathing  in  water;  particularly  if  to  thefe  be  added 
walking,  running,  wredling,  and  other  bodily  exercifes.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  to  debilitate  them,  than  drinking  w'arm  liquors ; and  thefe  they  gulp 
down  in  immoderate  quantities,  feafoned  too  with  corrugating  alkaline  falts. 
Hence,  as  Pallas  has  already  obferved,  the  feeble' effeminate  figures  of  the  mun- 
gals  and  burats,  five  or  fix  of  whom,  with  their  utmod  exertions,  cannot  do  what 
a tingle  ruffian  can  perform  : hence  the  extreme  lightnefs  of  their  bodies,  with 
which  on  their  little  horfes  they  feem  to  fly,  or  fkim  along  the  furface  of  the 
ground  : hence,  laffly,  the  cacochymic  habit  tranfmitted  to  their  children. 
Even  fome  of  the  neighbouring  tatar  races  are  born  with  features  of  the  mungal 
form,  which  dilappear  as  they  grow  up  : and  this  renders  it  more  probable,  that 
fome  of  the  caufes  are  dependent  on  the  climate,  which  are  more  or  lefs  en- 
grafted into  the  frame  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  life  and  defeent,  and  ren- 
dered hereditary.  When  ruffians  or  tatars  intermix  with  the  mungals,  hand- 
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fome  children  are  produced,  being  of  delicate  and  wellproportioned  lhapes,  but 
according  to  the  mrrtigai  ftandard  *.  Here  alfo  Nature  remains  true  to  herfelf 
in  their  organization  : a race  of  nomades,  beneath  this  Iky,  on  this  ridge  of  the 
Globe,  and  with  fuch  modes  of  living,  mull  be  fuch  airy  vultures. 

And  traces  of  their  form  fpread  far  around  : for  whither  have  not  thefe  birds 
of  prey  extended  their  flight  ? More  than  once  have  their  conquering  pinions 
fped  over  one  quarter  of  the  Globe.  Accordingly  the  mungals  have  eftablilhed 
themfelves  in  various  countries  of  Alia,  and  improved  their  form  by  the  features 
of  other  nations.  Nay  thefe  warlike  expeditions  were  preceded  by  more  ancient 
emigrations  from  this  early  peopled  ridge  of  the  Earth  into  many  adjacent  lands. 
Hence,  it  is  probable,  the  oriental  part  of  the  Globe  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka,  as 
well  as  throughout  Tibet  and  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  previoufly  bore 
marks  of  the  mungal  form.  Let  us  take  a view  of  this  region,  in  which  much 
that  is  lingular  appears. 

Moll  of  the  refinements  of  the  chinefe  with  regard  to  their  lhape  bear  the 
mungal  llamp.  We  have  obferved  the  mifhapen  feet  and  ears  of  the  mungals  j 
and  probably  a fimilar  defedl  of  form,  aided  by  falfe  talle,  gave  occafion  to  that 
unnatural  confinement  of  the  foot,  and  that  frightful  dillortion  of  the  ears,  com- 
mon to  many  nations  in  this  region.  People  were  alhamed  of  their  form,  and 
willied  to  alter  it ; but  hit  upon  parts,  which  yielding  to  change,  at  length  ren- 
dered their  difgufting  beauties  hereditary.  As  far  as  the  great  difference  of  their 
provinces  and  mode  of  life  will  permit,  the  chinefe  difplay  evident  marks  of  the 
oriental  form,  which  is  moll  linking  to  the  eye  only  on  the  mungalian  heights. 
Climate  has  merely  reduced  the  broad  face,  little  black  eyes,  Hump  nofe,  and 
thin  beard,  to  a fofter  rounder  form ; and  the  talle  of  the  chinefe  feems  to  be  as 
much  a confequence  of  illconftrudted  organs,  as  defpotifm  is  of  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  barbarifm  of  their  philofophy.  The  japanefe,  a people  of  chinefe 
tuition,  but  probably  of  mungal  origin  -f,  are  almoll  univerfally  illmade,  with 
thick  heads,  fmall  eyes,  flump  nofes,  flat  cheeks,  fcarcely  any  beard,  and  ge- 
nerally bandylegged.  Their  form  of  government  and  philofophy  abound  with 
violent  reftridlions,  Anted  only  to  their  own  country.  A third  fpecies  of  de- 
fpotifm prevails  in  Tibet  j the  religion  of  which  country  extends  far  into  the  la- 
vage deferts. 


• Pallas  in  the  Satnml.  zur  Ge/cb.  der  Mon- 
gol. Vcelk.  ‘ Collections  for  the  Hiltory  of  the 
Mungal  Nations,’  Travels  Vol.  I,  p.  304,  II,  &c. 
f Allg.  Sarnml.  der  Reifen,  ‘ General  Collec- 


tion of  Travels,’  Vol.  II,  p.  595;  Charlevoix. 
On  the  chinefe  fee  Olave  Toree’s  Reife  nach  Su- 
rate  und  China , ‘ Travels  to  Surat  and  China,’ 
p.  68  ; Allg.  Ref 'Vo'..  VI,  p.  130. 
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The  oriental  form  * flretches  clown  with  the  mountains  through  the  penin- 
l'ula  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  people  probably  extending  themfelves  along  the 
courfe  of  the  hills.  The  natives  of  A flam,  bordering  upon  Tatary,  are  re- 
markable, if  we  may  trull  the  accounts  of  travellers  -}~,  for  fw'elkd  throats 
and  flat  nofes,  particularly  towards  the  north.  The  rude  ornaments  affixed 
to  their  lengthened  ears,  their  indelicacy  in  refpeft  to  food,  and  want  of  cloth ? 
ing  in  fuch  a temperate  climate,  denote  a favage  uncultivated  people.  The 
arracanefe,  with  broad  nollrils,  flat  foreheads,  little  eyes,  and  ears  ftretched 
down  to  their  fhoulders,  difplay  the  fame  deformity  of  the  oriental  regions  j\ 
The  barmas  in  Ava  and  Pegu  are  as  inveterate  enemies  to  the  flighted  appear- 
ance of  beard,  as  the  tibetians  and  other  nations  higher  up  : they  will  not  differ 
more  bountiful  Nature  to  remove  their  tatarian  beardleflnefs  §.  It  is  the  fame, 
only  with  fome  differences  according  to  the  people  and  climate,  even  in  the 
iflands  that  are  more  to  the  fouth. 

To  the  north  there  is  no  change,  even  to  the  koriacs  and  kamtfchadales  on 
the  fliores  of  the  eadern  world.  The  language  of  the  latter  dill  bears  fome  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  the  chinefe  mungals,  though,  as  they  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  iron,  they  mud  have  feparated  from  thefe  people  long  ago.  Nei- 
ther does  their  form  belie  their  country  ||.  Their  hair  is  black,  their  faces  broad 
and  flat,  their  nofe  and  eyes  deep  funk ; and  we  fliall  find  their  charadler, 
apparently  incongruous  with  this  cold  inhofpitablc  climate,  not  unfuitable  to  it. 
Laflly,  the  koriacs,  the  tfhoutfhies,  the  kuriles,  and  the  iflanders  farther  to  the 
ead  ^f,  appear  to  me  to  be  gradual  tranfitions  from  the  mungal  to  the  ameri- 
can  form  : and  if  we  could  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  north  wedern  end  of 
America,  which  remains  for  the  mod  part  unknown  to  us,  and  with  the  interiour 
parts  of  Jedfo  and  the  extenfive  region  above  New  Mexico,  of  which  we  know 
as  little  as  of  the  heart  of  Africa,  I am  of  opinion,  we  (hould  find  evident  gra- 
dations lofing  themfelves  in  each  other,  according  to  the  remarks  in  Cook’s  lad 
voyage  **. 

' So 


» The  more  ancient  accounts  deferibe  the 
tibetians  as  deformed.  See  Allg.  Reifen,  Book 
VII,  p.  382.  According  to  the  more  modem 
(Pallas’s  Nerd.  Beitr.  Book  IV,  p.  280)  they  are 
become  lefs  fo,  to  which  the  luuation  of  their 
country  appears  favourable.  Probably  they  are 
3,  rude  appioach  to  the  hinduftanic  form. 

4 See  Allg.  Re  fen,  Book  X,  p.  557,  from 
Tavernier.  / 


J AUg.  Ref.  B.  X,  p.  67,  from  Ovington. 

§ See  Marfden’s  Hillory  of  Sumatra,  p.  62, 
Allg.  Ref.  Vol.  II,  p.  487,  &c. 

||  Allg.  Ref.  Vol.  XX,  p.  289,  from  Steller. 
«j|  See  Georgi’s  Befcb.  tsV.  Vol.  III. 

**  See  Ellis’s  Account  of  Cook’s  lall  Voyage, 
p.  1 14;  Tagebuch  der  Entdeckung!  reife,  ‘Journal  of 
a Voyage  of  Difcovery  tranllated  by  Forfter,* 
p.  23 1 ; with  which  may  be  compared  the  older 

accounts 
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So  wide  is  the  extent  of  the  partly  disfigured,  but  every  where  more  or 
lefs  beardlefs,  oriental  form : and  the  various  manners  and  languages  of  the 
feveral  nations  teftify,  that  they  are  not  the  defcendants  of  one  people.  What 
then  is  the  caufe  of  it  ? What  for  inftance  has  urged  fo  many  nations  to  quar- 
rel with  the  beard,  or  to  ft  retch  the  ears,  or  to  bore  the  nofe  and  lips  ? In  my 
opinion  an  original  deformity  muft  have  given  rife  to  it,  which  afterwards 
claimed  the  afliftance  of  favage  art,  and  at  length  became  an  ancient  cuftom 
tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.  The  degeneracy  of  brutes  difplays  itfelf  in 
the  hair  and  ears,  before  it  attacks  the  form  : it  next  defcends  to  the  feet,  as 
in  the  face  it  firft  attacks  it’s  extremity,  the  profile.  When  the  genealogy  of 
the  nations,  the  flate  and  qualities  of  this  extenfive  country,  and  more  efpecially 
the  variations  in  the  internal  phyfiology  of  thefe  people,  are  more  thoroughly 
inveftigated  ; we  (hall  not  fail  to  obtain  new  ideas  on  the  fubjedt.  And  will 
not  Pallas , /killed  in  fcience  and  acquainted  with  various  nations,  be  the  firft  to 
give  us  a fpicilegium  anthropologicum  ? 

CHAPTER  III. 

Organization  of  the  Region  of  wellf or  me  d Nations. 

Embosomed  in  alpine  heights  lies  the  kingdom  of  Cafhmire,  like  a 
hidden  paradife.  It’s  fertile  and  pleafant  hills  are  furrounded  with  mountains 
afcending  ftill  higher  and  higher,  till  the  fummits  of  the  Lift,  covered  with 
eternal  fnow,  are  loft  in  the  clouds.  Here  pellucid  ftreams  and  rivulets  flow : 
the  earth  is  adorned  with  falubrious  herbs  and  fruits  :■  gardens  and  iflands  are 
clad  in  refrefhing  green : flocks  and  herds  are  fpread  over  one  univerfal  pafture  : 
and  no  venomous  animal,  or  wild  beaft,  annoys  this  Eden.  Thefe  may  be  fitly 
named  the  mountains  of  innocence,  as  Bernier  fays,  which  flow  with  milk  and 
honey ; and  the  race  of  men,  that  dwells  there,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  place. 
The  cafhmirians  are  deemed  the  moft  witty  and  ingenious  people  of  India,  - 
• equally  capable  of  excelling  in  poetry  and  fcience,  in  arts  and  manufactures ; the 
men  finely  formed,  and  the  women  often  models  of  beauty  *. 

How  happy  might  Hinduftan  have  been,  if,  the  hands  of  men  had  not  com- 
bined  to  deiolate  the  garden  of  nature,  and  to  deprefs  the  moft  innocent  of  hu- 
man beings  by  tyranny  and  fuperftition  ! The  hindoos  are  the  gentleft  race 

accounts  of  the  iflar.ds  between  Alia  and  America.  let's  R$if  Ju  Sammlungen,  ‘ Ruffian  Collection;’;; 
See  neue  Nachricht  ■- von  den  neuentdeckten  Infein,  xhc  Beitrage  zur  Vcelker.  und  Länderkunde,  ‘Ef- 
* New  Account  of  the  lately  difcovered  Iflands,’  fays  on  C - u.itries  and  Nations’;  ice. 

Hamb,  and  Leipf.  1776  ; the  accounts  in  Pallas’s  * /Jig.  Ref.  Vol.  II,  p.  116,  117,  from 

Nordfchen  Beitragen,  * N orthern  Memoirs’;  Mud-  B err.ier. 
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of  mankind.  They  intentionally  injure  nothing  that  ‘breathes;  they  refpedl 
every  thing  that  has  life;  and  fupport  themfelves  by  the  moft  innocent  food, 
milk,  rice,  and  the  nutritious  plants  and  fruits,  that  their  country  affords.  In 
lhape,  fays  a modern  traveller  *,  they  are  ftraight,  {lender,  and  elegant ; their 
limbs  are  well  proportioned  ; their  fingers  long,  and  endued  with  great  accuracy 
of  feeling;  their  countenances  open  and  benign  : the  features  of  the  females  dif- 
play  the  moft  delicate  lineaments  of  beauty  ; thofe  of  the  males,  manly  tender- 
nefs.  Their  gait,  and  their  whole  carriage,  are  in  the  higheft  degree  graceful 
and  attractive.  The  legs  and  thighs,  which  in  all  the  northeaftern  countries  are 
mifhapen,  or  fiiortened  like  thofe  of  apes,  are  lengthened  here,  and  bear  the 
ftamp  of  germinating  human  beauty.  Even  the  mungal  form,  intermingled  with 
this  race,  is  loft  in  noble  benignity.  And  the  original  difpofition  of  their 
mind  is  confonant  to  the  frame  of  their  body.  So  indeed  is  their  manner  of 
life,  when  confidered  free  from  the  yoke  of  flavery  or  fuperftition.  Temperance 
and  quiet,  gentle  feelings  and  peaceful  meditation,  are  confpicuous  in  their  la- 
bours and  enjoyments,  their  morals  and  mythology,  their  arts,  and  even  their  pa- 
tience under  the  fevereft  tyranny.  Happy  lambs ! why  could  not  Nature  feed 
you  carelefs  and  undifturbed  on  your  native  plains ! 

The  ancient  perfians  were  ugly  mountaineers,  as  we  fee  from  their  remains, 
the  gaurs  -{-.  But  as  fcarcely  any  country  in  Afia  is  fo  much  expofed  to  irrup- 
tions as  Perfia,  and  as  it  lies  immediately  beneath  nations  of  wellformed  people, 
a compound  has  refulted,  which  in  the  nobler  Perfians  combines  beauty  and 
worth.  On  one  hand  lies  Circaflia,  the  parent  of  beauty  : on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Cafpian  fea  dwell  tatarian  races,  which  have  already  improved  their  form  in 
this  happy  climate,  and  have  fpread  themfelves  in  great  numbers  to  the  fouth. 
On  the  right  is  Hinduftan,  and  the  perfian  blood  has  been  improved  by 
maidens  purchafed  in  this  country  and  in  Circaflia.  Their  minds  have  moulded 
themfelves  to  this  man-ennobling  fpot : for  the  quick  and  penetrating  under- 
ftanding,  the  fertile  and  lively  imagination  of  the  Perfians,  with  their  fupple, 
courteous  manners,  their  propenfity  to  idlenefs,  pomp,  and  pleafure,  nay  their 
difpofition  to  romantic  love,  are  perhaps  the  chief  qualities,  that  promote  an 
equilibrium  of  the  paflions  and  features.  Inftead  of  thofe  barbarous  embellilh- 
ments,  with  which  deformed  nations  have  increafed  while  they  ftrove  to  hide 

• Mackintolh’s  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  321.  fians,  which  may  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the 

+ Chardin’s  Travels  in  Perfia.  Vol.  Ill,  blacks  immediately  following,  n*  89,  90,  the 
Chap.  XI,  and  following.  In  Le  Brun’s  Voyages  uncivilized  famoiedes,  chap.  2,  ns  7,  8,  the 
en  Perfe,  ‘ Travels  in  Perfia,’  Vol.  I,  Chap.  42,  wild  fouthern  negroes,  n.  197,  and  the  gentle 
n‘  86—88,  we  have  a Jdelineation  of  th«  per-  beninians,  n.  109. 
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their  bodily  defeats,  more  agreeable  cuftoms  have  here  been  adopted,  which 
heightened  the  beauty  of  the  form.  Want  of  water  compels  the  mungal  to  be 
uncleanly:  the  effeminate  hindoo  bathes:  the  voluptuous  perfian  anoints  him- 
felf.  The  munsal  fits  on  his  heels,  when  he  does  not  beftride  his  horfe : the 
gentle  hindoo  lolls  at  his  eafe : the  romantic  perfian  divides  his  time  between 
games  and  amufements.  The  perfian  tinges  his  eyebrows ; he  invefts  himfelf 
in  a garment,  that  improves  the  growth.  Beautiful  form  ! fweet  equilibrium  of 
paffions  and  mental  powers ! why  could  ye  not  diffufe  yourfelves  throughout  the 
Globe  ! 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  fome  tatarian  races  originally  belonged  to  the 
well-formed  nations  of  the  Earth,  and  have  degenerated  only  in  the  northern 
countries,  or  in  the  deferts.  The  finer  forms  appear  on  each  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 
The  ufbeck  women  are  defcribed  as  flout,  wellmade,  and  agreeable  * : they  ac- 
company their  hufbands  to  battle : their  eyes,  fays  the  defcription,  are  large, 
black,  and  lively:  their  hair  is  black  and  fine:  the  men  are  of  a dignified  figure, 
that  commands  refpedl.  Similar  commendations  are  beftowed  on  the  bokha- 
rians  : and  the  beauty  of  the  circafiians,  their  dark  filken  eyebrows,  black  fpark- 
ling  eyes,  fmooth  foreheads,  little  mouths,  and  round  chins,  are  known  and 
valued  far  and  wide  -}~.  We  may  fuppofe,  that  the  tongue  of  the  balance  of  the 
human  form  flood  here  precifely  in  the  middle,  while  the  fcales  extended 
eafl  and  weft  to  Hinduftan  and  Greece.  Fortunately  for  us,  Europe  lay  at  no’ 
great  diftance  from  this  centre  of  beautiful  forms*  and  many  nations,  that  peo- 
pled this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  either  inhabited  or  flowly  traverfed  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas.  At  lead  we  are  thus  no  antipodes  to  the 
land  of  beauty. 

Ail  the  nations  who  have  made  irruptions  into  this  region  of  fine  forms,  and 
tarried  in  it,  have  foftened  their  features.  The  turks , originally  a hideous  race, 
improved  their  appearance,  and  rendered  themfelves  more  agreeable,  when  hand- 
fomer  nations  became  fervants  to  them,  as  conquerors  of  extenfive  territories  in 
this  neighbourhood.  To  this  probably  the  commandments  of  the  Koran  have 
contributed,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  ablution,  cleanlinefs,  and  temperance, 
while  they  were  indulged  in  voluptuous  eafe  and  love.  The  hebrezvs , whofe  an- 
ceftors  likewife  came  from  the  heights  of  Afia,  and  led  a wandering  life,  fometime 
in  thirfty  Egypt,  fometime  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  ftill  bear  the  ftamp  of  the 
afiatic  form,  even  in  their  prefent  long  and  wide  difperfion  ; though  in  their  nar- 

* Allg*  Reif.  Vol.  VII,  p.  3 16.— i 8.  gu  Levant,  ‘Travels  in  the  Levant,’ ' Vol.  I*, 

f See  fwne  delineations  by  Le  Brun,  Voyages  Chap,  io,  n*  34 — 37. 
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row  country,  and  under  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  the  law,  they  could  never  attain 
that  pitch  of  beauty,  for  which  more  liberty  of  aCtion,  and  voluptuoufnefs  of 
life,  are  requifite.  Neither  do  the  hardy  arabs  conftitute  an  exception  : for 
though  Nature  has  formed  their  peninfula  more  for  a land  of  liberty  than  a land 
of  beauty,  and  neither  a defert.  nor  a wandering  life  can  poflibly  be  the  belt  mirfe 
of  fine  forms;  yet  are  thefe  brave  and  hardy  people  at  the  fame  time  wellmade*. 
Their  extenfive  influence  on  three  quarters  of  the  globe  we 'fliall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  oblerve. 

Laftly  the  perfect;  human  form  found  a fite  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean where  it  was  capable  of  uniting  with  the  intellect,  and  difplaying  all  the 
charms  of  terreftrial  and  celeflial  beauty  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  eye  : this 
was  triple  Greece,  in  Afia  and  the  iflands,  in  Greece  proper,  and  on  the  fhores 
farther  to  the  weft.  Gentle  zephyrs  fanned  the  tree,  gradually  tranfplanted 
from  the  heights  of  Afia,  and  breathed  life  into  every  part.  Time  and  circum- 
ftances  aflifted  in  exalting  it’s  juices,  and  crowning  it  with  that  perfection,  which 
(till  excites  the  admiration  of  every  one  in  the  models  of  grecian  art  and  wifdom. 
Here  figures  were  conceived  and  executed,  which  no  admirer  of  circadian  beauty, 
no  indian  or  cafhmirian  artift,  could  have  invented.  The  human  form  afcended 
Olympus,  and  clothed  itfelf  in  divine  beauty. 

I fliall  not  wander  farther  into  Europe.  It  fo  abounds  in  forms  and  mixtures, 
it  has  changed  nature  in  fo  many  ways  by  cultivation  and  art,  that  I know  not 
how  to  make  any  general  remarks  on  it’s  wellformed  intermingled  nations.  It 
will  be  better  to  take  a retrofpective  glance  from  the  fliores  of  that  quarter  of 
the  Globe  that  we  have  traverfed,  and,  after  an  obfervation  or  two,  proceed  to 
footy  Africa. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  region  of  the  moft  per- 
fectly formed  people  is  a middle  region  of  the  Earth,  lying,  as  beauty  itfelf,  be- 
tween two  extremes.  It  feels  not  the  comprefling  cold  of  Samoieda,  or  the  dry- 
ing faline  winds  of  Mungalia  : on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  a flranger  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  iandy  african  deferts,  and  the  wet  and  violent  changes  of  the 
american  climate.  It  lies  neither  on  the  utmoft  height  of  the  equator,  nor  on 
the  declivity  of  the  polar  region  : but  on  one  fide  it  is  defended  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  tatarian  and  mungal  mountains,  on  the  other  it  is  cooled  by  the 
fea-breeze.  It’s  feafons  change  with  regularity,  yet  without  that  violence,  which 


* See  delineations  of  them  in  Niebuhr,  vol.  II, 
and  Le  Brun’s  Travels  in  the  Levant,  n’  90, 
91. 

f See  Le  Brun’s  Trav.  in  the  Levant,  chap. 


7,  n*  17 — 20;  Choifeul  Gouffier’s  Voyage  Pit- 
tore/que,  ‘ Piilurefque  Tour;’  Sec.  The  re- 
mains of  ancient  grecian  art  exceed  all  thefe  rc- 
prefentations. 

prevails 
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prevails  under  the  equinodlial : and  as  Hippocrates  formerly  obferved,  that  a 
mild  regularity  of  the  feafons  appeared  to  have  great  influence  in  attemperating 
the  paffions,  it  has  no  lefs  on  the  ideas  and  imprefllons  of  our  minds.  The  pre- 
datory turcoman,  who  roams  the  deferts  or  the  mountains,  retains  a hideous 
countenance  even  in  the  fineft  climate : when  he  /its  down  in  peace,  and  di- 
vides his  life  between  fofter  enjoyments,  and  occupations  that  connedt  him  with 
more  civilized  nations,  his  features,  as  well  as  manners,  in  time  aflimilate  with 
theirs.  The  beauty  of  the  Earth  is  calculated  only  for  peaceful  enjoyment : by 
means  of  this  alone  does  it  impart  itfelf  to  man,  and  become  incorporated  with 
him. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  was  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  human  fpecies,  not 
only  to  have  commenced  it’s  exiftence  in  this  region  of  perfedt  forms,  but  to 
have  derived  it’s  principal  cultivation  thence.  As  the  deity  could  not  make  the 
whole  Earth  the  feat  of  beauteoufnefs,  he  permitted  mankind  to  enter  it  at  leafl: 
through  the  gate  of  beauty,  and  have  it’s  features  imprinted  on  them  fora  con- 
flderable  time  before  they  repaired  to  other  countries.  It  was  one  and  the  fame 
principle  of  Nature,  which  caufed  thofe  nations,  that  excelled  in  form,  to  ope- 
rate with  mod  beneficence  and  adtivity  upon  others : for  Ihe  gave  them  that 
quicknefs  and  elafticity  of  mind,  adapted  equally  to  form  the  body,  and  to  adt 
thus  beneficently  upon  other  nations.  The  tungoofe  and  efkimaux  fit  eternally 
in  their  holes,  and  give  themfelves  no  concern  about  other  nations,  either  as 
friends  or  enemies.  The  negro  has  invented  nothing  for  the  european  : he  has 
never  once  conceived  the  defign  of  improving  or  of  conquering  Europe.  From 
the  region  of  wellformed  people  we  have  derived  our  religion,  our  arts,  our 
fciences  the  whole  frame  of  our  cultivation  and  humanity,  be  it  much  or  little. 
In  this  tradf  has  been  invented,  imagined,  and  executed,  at  leafl:  in  it’s  rudi- 
ments, every  thing  that  can  form  and  improve  man.  The  hifiory  of  man’s  cul- 
tivation will  inconteftibly  prove  this ; and  in  my  opinion  our  own  experience 
fhows  it.  We  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe  fliould  have  been  ftill  barbarians, 
had  not  the  kind  breath  of  fate  wafted  us  at  leafl  fome  flowers  from  thofe 
climes,  to  impregnate  our  wild  blofloms,  and  thus  in  time  ennoble  our  flock. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Organization  of  the  People  of  Africa. 

I t is  but  juft,  when  we  proceed  to  the  country  of  the  blacks,  that  we  lay 
afide  our  proud'prejudices,  and  confider  the  organization  of  this  quarter  of  the 
Globe  with  as  much  impartiality,  as  if  there  were  no  other.  Since  whitenefs  is 
a mark  of  degeneracy  in  many  animals  near  the  pole,  the  negro  has  as  much 
right  to  term  his  favage  robbers  albinoes  and  white  devils,  degenerated  through 
the  weaknefs  of  nature,  as  we  have  to  deem  him  the  emblem  of  evil,  and  a de- 
fcendant  of  Ham,  branded  by  his  father’s  curfe.  I,  might  he  fay,  I,  the  black, 
am  the  original  man.  I have  taken  the  deepeft  draughts  from  the  fource  of 
life,  the  Sun : on  me,  and  on  every  thing  around  me,  it  has  atfted  with  the 
greateft  energy  and  vivacity.  Behold  my  country  : how  fertile  in  fruits,  how 
rich  in  gold  ! Behold  the  height  of  my  trees  ! the  ftrength  of  my  animals  ! 
Here  each  element  fwarms  with  life,  and  I am  the  centre  of  this  vital  adlion. 
Thus  might  the  negro  fay;  let  us  then  enter  the  country  appropriate  to  him 
with  modefty. 

On  the  very  ifthmus,  that  joins  Africa  to  Alia,  we  meet  with  a lingular  people, 
the  egyptians.  Large,  ftrong,  corpulent,  for  the  Nile  bellows  on  them  fatnefs, 
bigboned,  and  of  a yellow  brown  complexion  ; they  are  at  the  fame  time  healthy 
and  prolific,  temperate  and  longlived.  Though  now  indolent,  they  were  once 
diligent  and  laborious.  A people  of  fuch  bone,  and  luch  a frame  *,  could  alone 
have  produced  the  arts  and  eftablifhments,  that  we  admire  among  the  ancient 
egyptians;  to  which  a people  of  a finer  mould  could  not  eafily  have  applied 
themfelves. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  and  the  interiour  regions  of  Africa  beyond  it, 
we  yet  know  but  little.  If  however  we  may  trull  the  preliminary  communica- 
tions of  Bruce  -f , no  negro  race  dwells  upon  the  whole  of  this  elevated  region, 

• See  the  (latues  of  their  ancient  artifts,  their  and  poflefled  of  fome  tafte  : Relation  hißorique 

mummies,  and  the  paintings  on  the  cafes  of  the  d'AbyJJinia,  • Hiftorical  Account  of  Abyflinia,’ 
mummies.  p.  85.  As  all  our  accounts  of  this  country  are 

t Buffon’s  Supplement  a l'Hißoire  Naturelle,  ancient  and  doubtful,  the  publication  of  Bruce’s 
* Supp.  to  Nat.  Hill.,’  4to,  Vol.  IV,  p.  495.  travels,  if  he  did  vifit  Abyflinia,  is  much  to  be 
Lobo  fays,  at  lead,  that  the  blacks  there  are  nei-  wilhed  *. 
ther  ugly  nor  ftupid,  but  ingenious,  delicate, 

• He  undoubtedly  did,  as  we  have  fufficient  teftimony  of  that  fail,  and  his  travels,  containing  much  curious  infor- 
mation, have  at  length  been  publi/hed.  T. 
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they  being  confined  to  the  eaft  and  weft  coafts  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe, 
whde  the  land  is  lower,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe.  Even  under  the  equator, 
he  fays,  on  thefe  temperate  and  rainy  heights,  we  find  none  but  white  or  yellow 
brown  complexions.  Remarkable  as  this  fad  would  be  in  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  negro  blacknefs ; yet  the  figure  of  the  nations  in  thefe  parts,  which  is 
more  to  our  purpofe,  difplays  a gradual  declenfion  to  the  negro  form.  We  know, 
that  the  abyflinians  were  originally  of  arabian  defcent,  and  both  nations  have 
been  frequently  and  long  connected  : yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Ludolf  * and  others,  how  much  harfiher  features  do  we  meet  with  here, 
than  among  the  arabs,  and  more  diftant  afiatics ! They  approach  thofe  of  the 
negro,  though  yet  remotely ; and  the  great  diverfity  of  the  country,  with  it’s 
lofty  mountains  and  pleafant  plains,  the  variation^  of  the  climate,  in  heat  and 
cold,  funfliine  and  ftorms,  with  a chain  of  other  caufes,  feem  fufficient  to  ac- 
count for  thefe  harfli  compounded  features.  In  a diverfified  part  of  the  World 
a diverfified  race  of  men  muft  occur,  whofe  charader  appears  to  confift  in  great 
lenfuality,  long  duration,  and  an  approach  to  the  extreme  in  figure,  which  brings 
them  nearer  to  the  brute.  The  government  of  the  abyflinians,  and  their  ftate 
of  civilization,  are  conformable  to  their  figure,  and  the  nature  of  their  country ; 
a wild  mixture  of  heathenifm  and  chriftianity,  of  carelefs  freedom  and  fa  vage 
tyranny. 

On  the  other  fide  of  Africa  in  like  manner  we  know  too  little  of  the  berbers , 
or  brebers , to  be  able  to  form  any  judgment  of  them.  Their  refidence  on  mount 
Atlas,  and  their  hardy  anci  adive  way  of  life,  have  preferved  to  them  that  well- 
proportioned,  light,  and  flexible  make,  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhable  from 
the  arabs  -fi.  Confequently  they  are  as  little  of  the  negro  race,  as  the  moors, 
who  are  defeended  from  the  arabs,  but  intermixed  with  other  nations.  A mo- 
dern obferver  fays  j,  they  are  handfome  people,  with  delicate  features,  oval  faces, 
fine  large  fparkling  eyes,  longifh  nofes,  neither  broad  nor  flat,  and  beautiful 
black  hair  flightly  falling  in  ringlets ; fo  that  they  are  of  the  afiatic  form,  though 
in  the  midft  of  Africa. 

The  negro  race  properly  begins  with  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal ; yet  here 
with  gradual  tranfitions  §.  The  jalofs,  or  wtilufs , have  neither  the  flat  nofes  nor 
thick  lips  of  the  common  negroes.  Both  they,  and  the  fmaller,  more  adive 


* Ludolf’s  Hiß.  JEthiop * Hiftory  of  Ethi- 
opia.’ 

f Hoft’s  Nachrichten  'von  Maroko,  ‘ Account 
of  Morocco,’  p.  141,  compared  with  132  and 
following. 


X Schott’s  Account  of  the  State  of  Senegal, 
in  the  Beitrag,  z.  Volk . und  Landerkui.de , Vol.  I, 
p.  47. 

§ See  Schott’s  Account  of  Senegal,  p.  50, 
Allg.  Reis.  Vol.  315. 
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foulies,  who,  according  to  fome  accounts,  live  under  the  happieft  regulations,  and 
fpend  their  time  in  mirth  and  dancing,  are  models  of  beauty,  compared  with  the 
mandingoes,  and  the  negroes  that  live  farther  to  the  fouth ; their  limbs  being 
well  made,  their  hair  fleek  and  but  little  woolly,  and  their  countenances  open  and 
inclined  to  oval.  Thus  the  thick  lips  and  flat  nofes  of  the  negro  form,  which 
fpreads  far  down  through  innumerable  varieties  of  little  nations  in  Guinea, 
Loango,  Congo,  and  Angola,  commence  not  till  we  crofs  the  Senegal.  In  Congo 
and  Angola,  for  inflance,  the  black  (kin  aflumes  an  olive  hue,  the  crifped  hair  is 
reddilh,  the  irides  of  the  eyes  are  green,  the  lips  are  lefs  thick,  and  the  flature 
diminifhes.  In  Zanguebar,  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  we  again  find  the 
fame  olive  hue,  but  in  men  of  a large  flature,  and  better  proportioned  limbs. 
Laflly  the  hottentots  and  caffres  are  retrogradations  from  the  negro  form  to 
another.  Their  nofe  begins  to  lofe  fomewhat  of  it’s  deorefled  flatnefs,  their 
lips  of  their  (welling  prominence  : their  hair  is  a mean  between  the  wool  of  the 
negro  and  the  hair  of  other  nations : their  complexion  is  of  a yellow  brown  : 
their  fize  is  that  of  europeans  in  general,  only  they  have  fmalier  hands  and  feet*. 
Did  we  know  the  numerous  nations,  that  dwell  beyond  thefe  arid  regions,  in 
the  interiour  country,  as  far  as  Abyflinia,  and  among  whom,  from  many  indica- 
tions on  their  borders,  we  may  expedt  to  find  more  fertility,  beauty,  flrength, 
arts,  and  civilization,  we  might  fill  up  the  fhades  of  the  human  pidlure  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  fliould  probably  find  not  a fingle  break. 

But  how  deficient  are  we  in  authentic  information  refpedting  this  country  ! 
We  barely  know  it’s  coafts ; and  are  in  many  parts  acquainted  with  thefe  no 
farther  than  our  cannons  reach.  No  modern  european  has  traverfed  the  inte- 
riour of  Africa,  which  the  arabian  caravans  frequently  do-f- ; and  what  we  know 
of  it  is  either  from  tales  of  the  blacks,  or  pretty  ancient  accounts  of  lucky  or  un- 
fortunate adventurers  Even  the  nations,  that  we  might  know  as  things  are,  the 
eye  of  the  european  feems  to  behold  with  too  tyrannical  indifference,  to  attempt 
to  invefligate  the  variation  of  national  form  in  wretched  black  flaves.  Men 
handle  them  like  cattle;  and,  when  they  buy  them,  diftinguifh  them  by  the 
marks  of  their  teeth.  A fingle  moravian  miffionary  § has  tranfmitted  us  from 
another  quarter  of  the  Globe  more  accurate  diicriminations  of  the  negroes,  than 


• Sparmann’s  Travels, 
f Schott’s  Account  of  Senegal,  p.  49,  50. 

J Zimmermann’s  comparifon  of  the  known 
and  unknown  parts,  an  effay  replete  with  learn- 
ing and  found  judgment,  in  the  Geogr,  Gefch.  da 


Men/cben,  ‘ Geographical  Hiftory  of  Man,’  book 
Ilf,  p.  104,  and 'following. 

§ Oldendorp’s  Mijf.anfgefchichte  auf  St.  Thomas  > 
• Hiftory  of  the  Million  to  St.  Thomas,’  p.  270 
and  following. 
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all  the  voyagers,  that  have  infefted  the  african  fhores.  How  fortunate  would  it 
have  been  for  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  man,  had  a company  of  travellers, 
endued  with  the  penetration  of  Forfter,  the  patience  of  Sparmann,  and  the  fcience 
of  both,  vifited  this  undifcovered  country  ! The  accounts,  that  are  given  of  the 
cannibal  jagas  and  anficans,  are  certainly  exaggerated,,  when  they  are  extended 
to  all  the  interiour  nations  of  Africa.  The  jagas  appear  to  be  a mixed,  preda- 
tory people,  a fort  of  artificial  nation,  compofed  of  the  outcafls  of  feveral,  living 
by  plunder,  and  at  length  becoming  inured  to  fa  vage  and  barbarous  pradtices  *. 
The  anficans  are  mountaineers ; probably  the  mungals  and  calmucs  of  this 
country.  But  how  many  happy  and  peaceful  nations  may  dwfell  at  the  feet  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ! Europeans  are  urqvorthy  to  behold  their  happi- 
nefs;  for  they  have  unpardonably  finned,  and, ftill  continue  to  fin,  againft  this 
quarter  of  the  Globe.  The  peaceably  trading  arabs  traverfe  the  country,  and 
have  planted  colonies  far  within  it. 

But  I forget,  that  I had  to  fpeak  of  the  form  of  the  negroes,  as  of  an  organi- 
zation of  the  human  fpecies;  and  it  wTould  be  well,  if  natural  philofophy  had 
applied  it’s  attention  to  all  the  varieties  of  our  fpecies,  as  much  as  to  this.  The 
following  are  fome  of  the  refults  of  it’s  obfervations. 

1.  The  black  colour  of  the  negro  has  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  than  the 
white,  brown,  yellow,  or  reddifh,  of  other  nations.  Neither  the  blood,  the  brain, 
nor  the  feminal  fluid  of  the  negro  is  black,  but  the  reticular  membrane  beneath 
the  cuticle,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  even  in  us,  at  leaf!:  in  fome  parts,  and 
under  certain  circumffcances,  is  more  or  lefs  coloured.  Camper  has  demonflrated 
this-fi;  and  according  to  him  we  all  have  the  capacity  of  becoming  negroes. 
Even  amid  the  frofts  of  Samoieda  we  have  noticed  the  fable  mark  in  the  female 
breall : the  germe  of  the  negro  blacknefs  could  not  be  farther  extended  in  that 
climate. 

2.  All  depends  therefore  on  the  caufes,  that  were  capable  of  unfolding  it 
here  : and  analogy  inftrudts  us,  that  fun  and  air  mud  have  had  great  (bare  in  it. 
Eor  what  makes  us  brown  ? What  makes  the  difference  between  the  two  fexes 
in  almoft  every  country  ? What  has  rendered  the  defcendants  of  the  portu- 
guefe,  after  reliding  fome  centuries  in  Africa,  fo  fimilar  in  colour  to  the  ne- 
groes ? Nay,  what  lo  forcibly  difcriminates  the  negro  races  in  Africa  itfelf  ? The 
climate,  confidered  in  the  moft  extenfive  fignification  of  the  word,  fo  as  to  in- 

~ elude  the  manner  of  life,  and  kind  of  food.  The  blackeft  negroes  live  precifely 

* See  Proyart’s  Hiftory  of  Loango,  Cacongo,  fpefting  the  jagas. 

&c.,  to  the  german  tranflaticn  of  which,  Leipfic,  f See  Camper’s  Kleine  Schriften,  ‘Traits,’ 
1770,  is  added  an  able  colleition  of  accounts  re-  Vol.  I,  p.  24  and  following. 
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in  that  region,  where  the  eaft  wind,  blowing  wholly  over  the  land,  brings  the 
moll  intenle  heat  : where  the  heat  is  diminifhed,  or  cooled  by  the  fea-breeze, 
the  black  is  foftened  into  yellow.  The  cool  heights  are  inhabited  by  white,  or 
whitifh  people  : while  in  the  clofe  lower  regions  the  oil,  that  occafions  the  black 
appearance  beneath  the  cuticle,  is  rendered  more  aduft  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun. 
Now  if  we  refledt,  that  thefe  blacks  have  refided  for  ages  in  this  quarter  of  the 
World,  and  completely  naturalized  themfelves  to  it  by  their  mode  of  life  : if  we 
confider  the  feveral  caufes,  that  now  operate  more  feebly,  but  which  in  earlier 
periods,  when  all  the  elements  were  in  their  primitive  rude  force,  mud  have 
atted  with  greater  power  : and  if  we  take  into  the  account,  that  fo  many  thou- 
fands  of  years  muft  have  brought  about  a complete  revolution  as  it  were  of  the 
wheel  of  contingencies,  which  at  one  period  or  another  turns  up  every  thing  that 
can  take  place  upon  this  Earth  : we  fhall  not  wonder  at  the  trifling  circumftance, 
that  the  fkin  of  fome  nations  is  black.  Nature,  in  her  progreffive  fecret  opera- 
tions, has  produced  much  greater  changes  than  this. 

3.  And  how  did  fhe  effeft  this  fmall  change?  To  me  the  thing  feems  to 
fpeak  for  itfelf.  It  is  an  oil,  that  colours  the  reticular  membrane.  The  fweat 
of  the  negroes,  and  even  of  europeans,  in  this  country  frequently  has  a yellow 
colour.  The  fkin  of  the  blacks  is  a thick  foft  velvet,  not  fo  tenfe  and  dry  as 
that  of  the  whites ; the  heat  of  the  Sun  having  drawn  from  their  inner  parts  an 
oil,  which,  afcending  as  near  as  it  could  to  the  furface,  has  foftened  their  cuticle, 
and  coloured  the  membrane  beneath  it.  Moft  of  the  dileafes  of  this  country  are 
bilious ; and  if  we  read  the  defcriptions  of  them  *,  we  fhall  not  wonder  at  the 
yellow  or  black  complexions  of  the  inhabitants. 

4.  The  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  may  be  accounted  for  on  fimilar  principles. 
As  the  hair  is  nouriihed  only  by  the  finer  juices  of  the  fkin,  and  is  generated  as 
it  were  unnaturally  in  the  fat,  it  becomes  curled  in  proportion  to  the  abundance 
of  nutriment  it  receives,  and  dies  where  this  is  deficient.  Thus  in  the  coarfer 
organization  of  brutes,  we  find  their  wool  converted  into  rough  hair,  in  countries 
uncongenial  to  their  nature,  where  the  juices,  that  flow  into  it,  are  incapable  of 
elaboration.  The  finer  organization  of  man  on  the  contrary,  intended  for  all 
climates,  is  capable  of  converting  the  hair  into  wool,  when  the  oil,  that  moiftens 
the  fkin,  is  fuperabundant. 

5.  But  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  members  of  the  human  body  fays  more 
than  all  thefe : and  this  appears  to  me  explicable  in  the  african  organization. 
According  to  various  phyfiological  obfervations,  the  lips,  breafls,  and  private 


See  Schott’s  Treatife  on  the  Synochus  atrabiliofa. 
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parts,  are  proportionate  to  each  other : and  as  Nature,  agreeably  to  the  fimple 
principle  of  her  plaflic  art,  muft  have  conferred  on  thefe  people,  to  whom  the 
was  obliged  to  deny  nobler  gifts,  an  ampler  meafure  of  fenfual  enjoyment,  this 
could  not  but  have  appeared  to  the  phyfiologift.  According  to  the  rules  of 
phyfiognomy,  thick  lips  are  held  to  indicate  a fenfual  difpofition;  as  thin  lips, 
difplaying  a flender  rofy  line,  are  deemed  fymptoms  of  a chafte  and  delicate 
tafte  ; not  to  mention  other  circumftances.  What  wonder  then,  that  in 
a nation,  for  whom  the  fenfual  appetite  is  the  height  of  happinefs,  external 
marks  of  it  fhould  appear  ? A negro  child  is  bom  white  : the  tkin  round  the 
nails,  the  nipples,  and  the  private  parts,  firft  become  coloured ; and  the  fame 
content  of  parts  in  the  difpofition  to  colour  is  oblervable  in  other  nations.  A 
hundred  children  are  a trifle  to  a negro ; and  an  old  man,  who  had  not  above 
feventy,  lamented  his  fate  with  tears. 

6.  With  this  oleaginous  organization  to  fenfual  pleafure,  the  profile,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  the  body,  muft  alter.  The  projection  of  the  mouth  would  ren- 
der the  nofe  fhort  and  fmall,  the  forehead  would  incline  backwards,  and  the 
face  would  have  at  a diftance  the  refemblance  of  that  of  an  ape.  -Conformably 
to  this  would  be  the  pofition  of  the  neck,  the  tranfition  to  the  occiput,  and 
the  elaftic  ftrudture  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  formed,  even  to  the  nofe  and 
fkin,  for  fenfual  animal  enjoyment  *.  Since  in  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  as  the 
native  land  of  the  folar  heat,  the  loftieft  and  moll  fucculent  trees  arife,  herds  of 
the  largeft,  ftrongeft,  and  moft  adtive  animals  are  generated,  and  vaft  mul- 
titudes of  apes  in  particular  (port,  fo  that  air  and  water,  the  lea  and  the  fands, 
fwarm  with  life  and  fertility  ; organizing  human  nature  could  not  fail  to  follow, 
with  refpedt  to  it’s  animal  part,  this  general  fimple  principle  of  the  plaflic  powers. 
That  finer  intelledt,  which  the  creature,  whofe  breaft  fwells  with  boiling  paflions 
beneath  this  burning  fun,  muft  neceflarily  be  refufed,  was  countervailed  by  a 
ftrudture  altogether  incompatible  with  it.  Since  then  a nobler  boon  could 
not  be  conferred  on  the  negro  in  fuch  a climate,  let  us  pity,  but  not  de- 
fpife  him ; and  honour  that  parent,  who  knows  how  to  compenfate,  while  fhe 
deprives.  He  fpends  his  life  void  of  care  in  a country,  which  yields  him  food 
with  unbounded  liberality.  His  limber  body  moves  in  the  water,  as  if  it  had 
been  formed  for  that  element : he  runs  and  climbs,  as  if  each  were  his  fport : 
and  not  lefs  ftrong  and  healthy  than  light  and  adtive,  his  different  confticution 
fupports  all  the  accidents  and  difeafes  of  his  climate,  under  which  fo  many 

* Camper  has  fhown,  in  the  Haarlem  Tranf-  tion  nearer  together  than  the  european,  and  in 
aftions,  that  the  negro  has  the  centres  of  mo-  conference  poflefles  greater  elafticity  of  body. 

europeans 
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curopeans  fink.  What  to  him  are  the  tormenting  fenfations  offuperiour  joys, 
for  which  he  was  not  formed  ? The  materials  were  not  wanting : but  Nature 
took  him  in  hand,  and  formed  of  him  what  was  moft  fit  for  his  country,  and  the 
happinefs  of  his  life.  Either  no  Africa  fliould  have  been  created,  or  it  was  re- 
quifite,  that  negroes  fhould  be  made  to  inhabit  Africa. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Organization  of  Man  in  the  Ifiands  of  the  torrid  Zone. 


Nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  chara&erife  under  certain  leading  features 
the  countries  lcattered  over  the  bofom  of  the  ocean.  For  as  they  are  remote 
from  each  other,  and  have  been  peopled  for  the  moft  part  by  different  emi- 
grators  from  near  or  diftant  regions,  and  at  an  earlier  or  later  period ; they  ex- 
hibit to  the  mind  as  motley  a pifture  in  the  hiftory'of  nations,  as  they  do  to 
the  eye  on  a map.  Yet  even  here  the  principal  features  never  belie  themfelves, 
in  what  may  be  termed  natural  organization. 

i.  On  moft  of  the  afiatic  ifiands  we  meet  with  a kind  of  negro  race,  which 
appears  to  conftitute  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country*.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  land  on  which  they  live,  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
fwarthy,  with  curled  woolly  hair:  occafionally  the  thick  lip,  flat  nofe,  and  white 
teeth  appear;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  with  thefe  the  negro  temperament  is  found 
united.  The  fame  rude  healthy  ftrength,  the  thoughtlefs  difpofition,  the  noify 
love  of  pleafur.e,  which  we  obferve  in  the  blacks  of  the  continent,  are  difeovera- 
ble  in  the  negrilloesof  the  ifiands:  yet  everywhere  proportionate  to  their  climate 
and  mode  of  living.  Many  of  thefe  are  at  the  loweft  ftage  of  cultivation,  having 
been  confined  to  the  mountains  by  later  comers,  who  now  occupy  the  fhores 
and  plains : and  hence  we  have  few  certain  and  authentic  accounts  of  them  -f. 

Now  whence  comes  this  refemblance  of  the  negro  form  on  fuch  remote 
ifiands  ? Certainly  not  becaufe  they  were  peopled  in  early  periods  by  colonies 
from  Africa,  but  becaufe  Nature  works  every  where  uniformly.  Thefe  too  are 
fituate  in  the  regions  of  extreme  heat,  only  cooled  by  the  fea-breeze  : why  then, 
fliould  there  not  be  negrilloes  on  the  ifiands,  as  there  are  negroes  on  the  conti- 
nent ? efpecially  as,  being  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  ifiands,  they  mull  bear  the 


* Sprcngel’s  Gefchichte  der  Philippinen , ‘ Hif- 
toiy  of  the  Philippine  Iflands;’  Fortier’s  Ac- 
count of  Borneo  ar.d  other  iflands  in  the  Beitra- 
gen zur  Veclker  und  Länderkunde,  Vol.  II,  p.  57, 
Z37,  &c. ; Allg.  Reif.  Vol.  II,  p,  393  ; Le  Gen- 


til’s  Travels  in  Ebeling^s  Colle&ion,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  70. 

f See  Rei/en  um  die  Welt,  ‘ Voyages  round 
the  World,’  Vol.  I,  p.  554,  Leipfic,  1775. 
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dronged  marks  of  the  pladic  Nature  of  the  climate.  Among  thefe  mufl  be 
reckoned  the  igolots  of  the  Philippine  ifiands,  and  fimilar  blacks  on  molt  of  the 
red ; as  likewife  the  favages  on  the  wedern  coad  of  New  Holland,  whom  Dam- 
pier  defcribes  as  the  mod  wretched  of  mankind,  and  wh'o  appear  to  be  the 
lowed  clafs  of  this  race,  inhabiting  one  of  the  mod  barren  trades  on  the  Globe. 

2.  In  later  times  other  people  have  fettled  on  thefe  ifiands,  whofe  form  is  lets 
ftriking.  Such,  according  to  Forder  *,  are  the  biajoos  of  Borneo,  the  alfoories 
in  fome  of  the  Moluccas,  the  fubadoes  of  Mindanao,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrone  ifiands,  the  Carolines,  and  others  farther  fouth  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
They  are  faid  to  have  great  refemblance  in  language,  complexion,  form,  and 
manners : their  hair  is  long  and  fleek,  and  we  know  from  late  voyagers  to  what 
a degree  of  attractive  beauty  this  race  has  been  capable  of  arriving  in  Otaheite, 
and  fome  ifiands  near  it.  Yet  this  beauty  is  altogether  fenfual,  and  the  lad 
impreffion  of  the  pladic  climate  is  obfervable  in  the  flattifh  nofes  of  the  ota- 
heiteans. 

3.  The  malays,  arabs,  chinefe,japanefe,  and  fome  others,  are  dill  later  comers 
on  many  of  thefe  ifiands,  and  bear  dill  clearer  traces  of  their  defcent.  In  fhort, 
this  group  of  ifiands  may  be  confidered  as  a repofitory  of  forms,  varioufly  mo- 
dified according  to  the  c’narader  they  bore,  the  land  they  inhabit,  the  time  of 
their  refidence,  and  the  way  of  life  they  have  enjoyed ; fo  that  the  mod  driking 
differences  are  frequently  found  bordering,  on  each  other.  The  new-hollanders 
that  Dampier  faw,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mallicollo,  appear  to  be  of  the  coarfed 
form ; and  the  people  of  the  New-Hebrides,  New-Caledonia,  New-Zealand, 
&c.,  rife  gradually  above  thefe.  The  Ulyffes  of  thefe  regions,  Reinhold  Forder  -p, 
has  given  us  fuch  a learned  and  intelligent  account  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties 
of  the  human  race  in  them,  that  we  cannot  but  with  we  had  fimilar  materials 
for  a philofophico -phyfical geography  of  other  parts  of  the  World,  as  foundations 
for  a hidory  of  man.  I now  turn  to  the  lad  and  mod  difficult  quarter  of  the 
Globe. 

* Beitrage  zur  Völkerkunde,  V ol.  II,  p.  238.  die  Welt,  * Remarks  on  his  Voyage  round  tha 

I Fortier’s  Bemerkungen  auf  feiner  Reife  um  World,’  Berlin,  1783,  $ 6. 
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CHAPTER  vr. 

Organization  of  the  Americans. 

No  one  is  ignorant,  that  America  extends  through  all  the  zones,  and  expe- 
riences not  only  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  the  mod  fudden  changes  of 
weather ; while  at  the  fama  time  it’s  furface  exhibits  the  loftieft  and  fleepefi: 
mountains,  with  the  mod  level  and  extenfive  plains.  It  is  a matter  of  no  lefs  no- 
toriety, that  this  longextended  quarter  of  the  Globe,  deeply  indented  with  large 
bays  on  the  eaftern  fide,  has  a chain  of  mountains  ftretching  from  north  to  fouth, 
whence  both  it’s  climate  and  living  productions  have  little  fimilitude  with  thofe 
of  the  old  world.  Hence  our  attention  is  drawn  to  it’s  people,  as  to  the  pro- 
geny of  an  oppofite  hemifphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  refults  from  the  very  fituation  of  America,  that  this  ex- 
tenfive region,  fo  widely  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  could  not  have 
been  peopled  from  many  different  points.  The  winds  and  feas  cut  off  it’s  con- 
nexion with  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia ; and  there  is  no 
fhort  pafiage  to  it  from  the  old  world,  except  on  it’s  north-wcftern  fide.  This, 
in  a certain  degree,  diminifhes  the  expectation,  we  may  have  been  led  to  form,  of 
a great  diverfity  in  it : for  if  the  majority  of  it’s  inhabitants,  and  they  by  whom 
it  was  firft  peopled,  came  from  one  and  the  fame  region,  and  gradually  fpread 
themfelves,  till  at  length  they  filled  the  whole  country,  probably  with  little  in- 
termixture of  others ; the  make  and  difpofition  of  it’s  natives  would  difplay  a 
certain  uniformity,  to  which  there  would  be  few  exceptions,  in  fpite  of  the  cli- 
mate. And  this  the  various  accounts  we  have  of  North  and  South  America 
confirm  : for  they  tell  us,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  variety  of  climates,  and 
of  nations  who  frequently  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  others  by 
arts,  that  do  the  greatefl  violence  to  nature,  the  figure  of  the  people  in  general 
bears  a ftamp  of  uniformity,  not  to  be  found  even  in  Negroland.  In  America, 
therefore,  the  organization  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  fome  degree  a fimpler  pro- 
blem, than  in  any  other  more  compound  region ; and  for  it’s  folution  it  will  be 
moft  advantageous,  to  begin  with  that  fide,  where  it  is  probable  the  pafiage  into 
it  took  place. 

The  nations  of  America  vifited  by  Cook  * were  from  the  middle  fize  to  fix 
feet  high.  Their  complexion  inclined  to  copper-colour,  the  form  of  their  faces 
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* W.  Ellis’s  Account  of  Cook’s  third  Voyage,  p.  1x4  and  following. 
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to  fquare;  their  cheek-bones  were  fomewhat  prominent,  and  they  had  little  beard. 
Their  hair  was  long  and  black,  their  limbs  were  ftrongly  made,  and  only  their 
feet  misfliapen.  He  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  nations  in  the  eaftofAfia, 
and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  will  obferve  the  gradual  tranfition,  line  for  line. 
I do  not  draw  this  conclufion  from  a fingle  nation,  for  probably  many,  even  of 
various  races,  palled  over  : but  they  were  orientals,  as  appears  from  their  figure, 
and  even  their  deformities ; and  efpecially  from  their  ornaments  and  manners. 
Were  the  whole  north-wellern  coaft  of  America,  in  which  we  now  know  but  two 
or  three  ports,  thoroughly  explored  ; and  had  we  as  accurate  delineations  of  the. 
inhabitants,  as  Cook,  for  example,  has  given  us  of  the  chiefs  of  Oonalalka  and 
other  places ; much  more  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  fubjetft.  It  would 
appear,  whether  the  chinefe  and  japanefe  have  alfo  palled  over  lower  down  on 
the  extenfive  coaft,  of  which  we  yet  know  fo  little,  and  what  traditions  of  a ci- 
vilized bearded  nation  are  to  be  found  there.  The  fpaniards  have  -indeed  the 
belt  opportunity  of  making  thefe  difcoveries  from  Mexico,  if  they  lhared  with 
the  two  greateft  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  the  englifh  and  french,  the  ho- 
nourable fpirit  of  advancing  fcience.  In  the  mean  time  may  Laxmann’s  vifit  to 
the  northern  coaft,  and  the  attempts  of  the  englilli  from  Canada,  procure  us 
Ibme  new  and  valuable  information. 

It  is  fingular,  that  fo  many  accounts  agree  in  reprefenting  the  weitem  nations 
of  North  America  as  the  moft  civilized.  The  aßnipoels  are  famed  for  their  lize, 
ltrength,  and  agility ; the  chriflinaux  for  their  livelinefs  and  loquacity  *.  We  have 
little  information,  however,  refpedting  thefe  nations,  and  the  fhawanefe  in  ge- 
neral, that  can  be  deemed  much  better  than  fable  : our  more  authentic  accounts 
begin  properly  with  the  naudoweflees.  With  thefe,  the  chippewaws,  and  the 
winnobages.  Carver  -j~  has  made  us  acquainted ; with  the  cherokees,  chickafaws, 
and  mulkegoes,  Adair  ;{; ; with  the  Five  Nations,  as  they  are  called,  Colden, 
Rogers,  and  Timberlake  ; with  thofe  to  the  north,  the  french  miflionaries  : and, 
amid  all  their  varieties,  who  is  not  imprefled  with  the  idea  of  one  prevailing 
form,  of  one  predominant  character?  This  confifts  in  that  firm  health  and  per- 
manent ltrength,  that  proud  favage  love  of  liberty  and  war,  which  their  mode 
of  life  and  domeftic  economy,  their  education  and  government,  their  cuftoms 
and  occupations  both  in  peace  and  war,  equally  tend  to  promote.  A character, 
that  Hands  alone  on  the  Globe,  both  in  it’s  vices,  and  in  it’s  virtues. 

It  we  alk,  how  this  character  was  acquired ; much,  in  my  opinion,  may  be 

* Allg.  Reif.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  646. 

t Carver’s  Travels  through  the  interior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776—8. 

} Adair’s  Hiftory  of  the  American  Indians. 
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explained  from  their  gradual  migration  from  the  north  of  Aha,  and  the  general 
conftitution  of  their  new  abode.  They  came  over  hardy,  uncultivated  nations, 
fafhioned  amid  mountains  and  Forms.  When  they  had  palled  the  coafts,  and 
found  a finer,  extenfive,  open  country  before  them,  muft  not  their  character  in- 
time have  moulded  itfelf  to  the  land  ? Between  large  lakes  and  rivers,  in  thefe 
woods,  in  thefe  favannahs,  other  nations  were  formed,  than  on  thofe  raw  and 
cold  lands  declining  to  the  fea.  As  the  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers  divided,  fo 
did  the  nations : tribe  waged  inveterate  war  with  tribe,  and  hence  that  lioftile 
hatred  of  each  to  other  became  a predominant  feature  of  nations,  in  other  re- 
fpeds  the  molt  equanimous.  Hence  they  became  warlike,  and  addided  them- 
lelves  to  every  local  circumftance,  that  could  increafe  their  magnanimity.  Their 
priefts  are  the  fhamans,  or  magicians,  of  the  north  of  Alia ; their  religion  being 
the  fame,  only  drefled  in  an  american  garb.  Their  healthy  air,  the  verdure  of 
their  fields  and  woods,  and  the  invigorating  waters  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  have 
infufed  into  them  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  property  in  this  land.  By  what  herds 
of  wretched  ruffians  have  all  the  liberian  nations,  even  to  Kamtfchatka,  differed 
themfelves  to  be  fubjugated  ! while  thefe  firmer  favages  have  given  ground,  it 
is  true,  but  never  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke. 

As  their  charader  may  be  traced  to  this  origin,  fo  may  their  Angular  tafte  in 
ornamenting  themfelves.  All  the  nations  of  America  eradicate  the  beard  : con- 
fequently  they  muft  have  migrated  from  fome  region,  where  little  beard  was  ge- 
nerated, the  cuftom  naturally  fpringing  from  a wifh  to  refemble  their  anceftors. 
The  eaftern  pail  of  Afia  is  fuch  a region.  Thus,  in  a climate  capable  of  fup- 
plying  this  part  with  more  nutritious  juices,  they  held  it  in  averfion : and  this 
averfion  they  ftill  retain ; whence  they  begin  it’s  extirpation,  as  foon  as  it  ap- 
pears. The  people  in  the  north  of  Afia  have  round  heads,  while  more  to  the  eaft 
their  figure  inclines  to  a fquare:  what  then  could  be  more  natural,  than  the  wifh: 
of  the  american  nations,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  refemblance  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  to  mould  their  faces  on  this  principle  ? Probably  they  dreaded  the 
fofter  oval  as  an  effeminate  form,  and  thus  endeavoured  by  force  of  art,  to  retain 
the  compreffed  warlike  countenances  of  their  progenitors.  The  northern  round- 
heads  formed  the  head  to  a fphere,  in  conformity  to  the  figure  of  the  higheft 
north  : others  formed  it  fquare,  or  compreffed  the  head  between  the  fhoulders, 
that  the  new  climate  might  effed  no  change  either  in  their  countenance  or  fta- 
ture.  No  country,  except  the  eaft  of  Afia,  affords  examples  of  fuch  violent  at- 
tempts at  embellifhment ; and,  as  we  have  feen,  probably  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
to  preferve  the  appearance  of  the  race  in  diftant  regions : it  is  even  likely,  that 
8 they 
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they  brought  with  them  into  America  the  tafle  for  this  mode  of  beautifying 
themfelves. 

Laflly,  the  red  coppercolour  of  the-  americans  is  Ieafl  of  all  capable  of  mif- 
leading  us : for  already  in  the  eafl  of  Afia  the  complexion  had  become  of  a 
brown  red,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  air  of  a different  quarter  of  the  Globe,  the 
practice  of  inunCtion,  and  other  circumflances,  had  heightened  the  colour.  I 
much  lefs  wonder,  that  the  negro  is  black,  and  the  american  red,  after  having 
dwelt  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  in  fuch  different  climates,  than  I fhould  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Globe  were  fair,  or  brown.  Even  in  the  more  coarfely  or- 
ganized brutes  do  we  not  fee  the  folid  parts  themfelves  alter  with  change  of  cli- 
mate ? But  which  is  mod  wonderful,  an  alteration  of  the  limbs  of  the  body  in 

V 

their  general  proportion  and  economy,  or  a little  more  or  lefs  colour  in  the 
membrane  beneath  the  fkin  ? 

After  this  introduction,  let  us  accompany  the  people  of  America  downwards, 
and  obferve  how  the  uniformity  of  their  primitive  character  has  been  varioufly 
modified,  yet  never  loft. 

The  molt  northern  americans  are  defcribed  as  fmall,  yet  ftrong : the  interiour 
parts  arc  inhabited  by  the  flouted  and  handfomed  tribes  : they  that  are  farther 
to  the  fouth,  in  the  flat  country  of  Florida,  are  inferiour  in  Arength  and  courage. 
It  is  remarkable,  fays  George  Forder  *,  that  amid  all  the  charaCteridic  varieties 
of  the  feveral  north-americans  delineated  in  Cook’s  work,  one  general  cad  of 
countenance  prevails  through  the  whole,  which  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  and 
which,  if  my  memory  do  not  deceive  me,  I obferved  even  in  the  pefherays  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Of  New  Mexico  we  know  little.  The  fpaniards  found  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  well-clothed,  indudrious,  and  neat,  their  lands  cultivated  with  care,  and 
their  towns  built  with  done.  Poor  nation  I what  are  you  now,  not  having  de- 
fended yourfelf  like  los  bravos  gentes  [the  brave  fellows]  on  the  mountains  ? The 
apaches  proved  themfelves  a brave  aCtive  people,  whom  the  fpaniards  were  un- 
able to  fubdue:  and  how  advantageoufly  does  Pages  fpeak  of  the  chaCtaws, 
yataches,  and  tekaws  ! 

Mexico  is  now  a melancholy  picture  of  what  it  was  under  it’s  owm  kings. 
Scarcely  a tenth  part  of  it’s  inhabitants  remain  j : and  how  is  their  character 

* Gotting.  Magazin , 1783,  p.  529.  of  Mexico,’  from  which  there  is  an  extrait  In  the 

t Pages  V oyage  autour  du  Monde,  * Voyage  Gottingen  Review,  Gael,  gelehrten  Anzeigen,  for 
round  the  World,’  Paris,  1783»  P-  I7>  18,  26,  1781,  fupplem.  35,36;  and  there  is  another 

40,  52,  54,  Sec.  more  copious  in  the  Kiel  Magazine,  Vol.  II» 

i Storia  antica  del.Meßco,  ‘Ancient  Hillory  N“  I,  p.  38,  Si  c. 
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changed  by  the  moft  unjuft  of  oppreflions  ! I do  not  believe  there  exifts  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  a more  deep,  inveterate  hatred,  than  the  fuffering  american  che- 
rifhes  againft  his  oppreflors,  the  fpaniards : for  however  highly  Pages,  for  ex- 
ample *,  extols  the  greater  mildnefs  the  fpaniards  now  difplay  towards  their 
■flaves/he  cannot  avoid  noticing  in  other  places  the  dejedtion  of  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures, galled  by  the  yoke,  and  the  barbarity  exercifed  towards  thofe,  who  have 
maintained  their  freedom.  The  mexicans  are  defcribed  as  of  a deep  olive  com- 
plexion, with  pleafmg  countenances,  and  wellmade ; their  eyes  large,  lively,  and 
fparkling ; their  fenfes  quick  ; and  their  limbs  adtive  : but  their  fpirits  are  de- 
prefted  by  ftavery. 

In  the  centre  of  America,  where  every  thing  finks  beneath  humid  heat,  and 
europeans  lead  the  moft  miferable  lives,  the  pliable  nature  of  the  americans 
maintains  itfelf  uninjured.  Wafer  -p,  who,  having  efcaped  from  the  buccaneers, 
refided  fome  time  among  the  favages  on  the  continent,  relates  the  friendly  re- 
ception they  gave  him,  and  defcribes  their  perfons  and  way  of  life  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  £ The  men  were  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  height,  big  boned,  broad 
chefted,  and  well-proportioned.  There  was  not  a cripple  or  deformed  perfon 
to  be  feen  among  them.  Their  joints  are  fupple,  they  are  adtive,  and  they  run 
with  great  fpeed.  Their  eyes  are  gray  and  lively,  their  faces  round,  their  lips 
thin,  mouth  fmall,  and  chin  wellformed.  Their  hair  is  long  and  black,  and  they 
take  great  delight  in  combing  it  frequently.  Their  teeth  are  white  and  regular : 
and  they  paint  and  ornament  themfelves  like  the  reft  of  the  indians.’  Are  thefe 
the  people,  that  are  rcprefented  to  us  as  an  enervated,  unfinifhed  race  of  men  ! 
thefe,  who  inhabit  the  moft  debilitating  region  of  the  ifthmus  ! 

Fermin,  an  accurate  examiner  of  nature,  defcribes  the  indians  of  Surinam  as 
well-made,  and  as  cleanly  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  +.  f As  foon 
as  they  rife  in  the  morning,  they  bathe,  and  their  wives  anoint  them  with  oil, 
to  preferve  their  Ikin,  and  defend  them  from  the  flings  of  the  mofchettoes.  They 
are  of  a cinnamon  colour,  inclining  to  red ; though  they  are  as  fair  as  we  when 
born.  A crippled  or  ricketty  perfon  is  not  to  be  found  among  them.  Their 
long  coal-black  hair  does  not  turn  gray  till  extreme  old  age.  They  have  black 
eyes,  fharp  vifages,  little  or  no  beard,  plucking  it  out  by  the  roots  as  fall;  as  it 
appears.  Their  fine  white  teeth  remain  found  to  the  laft : and  even  the  wo- 
men, delicate  as  they  appear  to  be,  enjoy  almoft  uninterrupted  health.’  Let  a 


• P.  88  and  following.  J Fermin’s  Befch.  •von  Surinam,  ‘Defcrip- 

+ AHg.  Reif.  Vol.  XV,  p.  263.  and  following.  tion  of  Surinam,’  Vo!.  I,  p.  39, 41. 
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man  read  Bancroft’s  defcription  * of  the  brave  caribs,  indolent  worrows,  ferious 
accawaws,  tocial  arrovvauks,  &c.,  and,  I am  perfuaded,  he  will  find  the  notion  of 
the  feeble  frame  and  worthlefs  charader  of  thefe  indians,  even  in  the  moft  fultry 
climate  in  the  World,  a prejudice  no  longer  tenable. 

If  we  proceed  fouthwards  to  the  innumerable  tribes  of  Brafil,  what  a number 
of  nations,  languages',  and  characters  (hall  we  find  ! yet  defcribed  by  ancient 
and  modern  travellers  as  greatly  fimilar  ■f.  ‘ Their  hair  never  grows  gray,’  fays 

Lery,  * they  are  ever  gay  and  aCtive,  as  their  fields  are  continually  green.’  The 
brave  tapinamboes,  to  avoid  the  portuguefe  yoke,  withdrew  into  the  unex- 
plored and  impenetrable  woods,  as  other  warlike  nations  have  done.  Such  of 
more  docile  difpofitions,  as  the  miflionaries  of  Paraguay  contrived  to  fubjeCt, 
have  degenerated  almoft  to  childifhnefs  : but  this  was  a natural  confequence, 
and  neither  they,  nor  their  valiant  neighbours,  can  on  this  account  be  deemed 
the  dregs  of  mankind  f 

But  we  are  approaching  the  throne  of  Nature,  and  of  the  mofl  barbarous  ty- 
ranny, the  kingdom  of  Peru,  rich  in  mines  and  mifery.  Here  the  poor  indians:’ 
are  mofl  feverely  opprefled ; and  their  opprefiors  are  monks,  or  europeans  more 
effeminate  than  women.  All  the  powers  of  thefe  tender  children  of  Nature, 
who  once  lived  fo  happily  under  their  incas,  are  now  compreffed  into  the  fingle 
faculty  of  buffering  and  forbearing  with  filent  hatred.  ‘ At  firft  fight,’  fays 
Pinto  §,  governor  of  Brafil,  £ a fouth-american  appears  gentle  and  harmlefs : but 
on  a clofer  infpe&ion,  fomething  favage,  miflruftful,  gloomy,  and  repining,  is 
difcoverable  in  his  countenance.’  May  not  all  this  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fate  of  the  people  ? They  were  gentle  and  harmlefs,  when  you  vifited  them ; 
and  the  unfafhioned  wildnefs  of  a welldifpofed  race  (houkl  have  received 
that  improvement,  of  which  it  was  capable.  What  otherwife  can  you  now  ex- 
pert, than  that,  gloomy  and  miflruftful,  they  fhould  cherifh  in  their  hearts  the 
mod  profound,  ineradicable  difcontent  ? They  are  bruifed  worms,  that  appear 
hateful  to  our  eyes,  in  confequence  of  our  having  crufhed  them  with  our  feet. 
The  negro  Have  in  Peru  is  a lordly  creature,  compared  with  the  opprefled 
wretches,  to  whom  the  country  of  right  belongs. 

Yet  it  is  not  wholly  taken  from  them,  for  happily  the  Cordilleras,  and  the 
waftes  of  Chili,  are  - there,  to  beftow  freedom  on  many  valiant  nations.  Such, 

* Bancroft’s  Eflay  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  tory  of  the  Abiponians/  Vienna,  1783.  Seethe 
of  Guiana.  defcription  of  feveral  nations  in  father  Gumiüa’s 

I Acunha,  Guroilla,  Lery,  Marggraf,  Con-  Qrcnoco  illußrado,  IS c. 
damine.  Sc c.  § Robertfon’s  Hiltory  of  America,  Vol.  I,  p. 

J Dobritzhoffer’s  Gefch.  der  Abiponer,  ‘Htf*  537. 
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for  infiance,  are  the  unconquered  maloches,  puelches,  and  araucoans,  and  the 
patagonian  tehuelhcts,  or  the  gigantic  fouthern  people,  fix  feet  high,  big,  and 
ftrong.  ‘ Their  perfons  are  not  difagreeable ; they  have  round  faces,  fomewhat 
flat ; lively  eyes ; white  teeth  and  long  black  hair.  I faw  fome,’  fays  Com- 
merfon  *,  ‘ with  long  but.  not  very  thick  whifkers.  Their  {kin  is  copper- 
coloured,  as  in  moft  of  the  americans.  They  wrander  over  the  extenfive  plains 
of  South  America,  with  their  wives  and  children,  conflantly  on  horfeback,  in 
purfuit  of  game.’  Falkener  and  Vidaure  have  given  us  the  belt  accounts  of 
thefe,  and  beyond  them  nothing  remains  but  the  cold  barren  verge  of  the  land, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  in  it  the  pefherays,  probably  the  lowefl  fpeciesof  man  j. 
Diminutive,  ugly,  and  of  an  infupportable  fmell,  they  feed  on  fhell-fifh,  w’rap 
themfelves  in  a feal’s  {kin,  freeze  all  the  year  in  dilmal  winter,  and,  though  they 
have  plenty  of  wood,  are  deftitute  of  folid  houfes,  and  flrangers  to  the  warmth 
of  fire.  Happy  is  it,  that  compaflionate  Nature  has  fuffered  the  land  toward  the 
fouth  pole  to  terminate  here  : had  it  extended  farther,  what  wretched  femblances 
of  man  mult  there  have  {lumbered  out  their  lives  in  benumbing  froft ! 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  features  of  the  nations  of  America ; and  what 
upon  the  whole  may  be  inferred  from  them  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  that  we  fliould  fpeak  generally  of  the  nations  of  a quarter 
of  the  Globe,  which  extends  through  all  the  different  zones,  as  feldom  as  pof- 
fible.  Whoever  fays  America  is  warm,  healthy,  wet,  low,  and  fertile,  fays  truly: 
and  if  another  fliould  fay  the  reverfe,  he  would  equally  fpeak  truth,  that  is,  with 
refped  to  different  feafons  and  places.  So  is  it  with  the  american  nations,  for 
there  are  men  of  a whole  hemifphere,  and  of  each  of  the  zones.  At  one  extre- 
mity and  the  other  are  dwarfs,  and  clofe  by  the  dwarft  are  giants : in  the  midft 
inhabit  nations  of  intermediate  and  more  or  lefs  wellformed  proportions,  gentle 
and  warlike,  indolent  and  adive,  of  all  the  various  ways  of  life,  and  of  every  caft 
of  chaiader. 

Secondly : there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  branchy  dock  of  mankind,  with 
all  it’s  numerous  ramifications,  from  having  arifen  from  one  fingle  root,  and  con- 
fequently  difplaying  an  uniformity  in  it’s  produce.  And  this  is  meant,  when 
people  fpeak  of  the  prevailing  figure  and  features  of  the  Americans  §.  Ulloa 


• ‘Journal  encyclop.  1772.  Several  teftimo- 
nies  arc  brought  together  in  Zimmermann’s 
Gefcb.  der  Menfchbcit,  ‘ Hiftory  of  Man,’  Vol.  I, 
p.  59,  and  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America,  Vol. 
I,  p.  540. 

f Falkener’s  Defcription  of  Patagonia:  Vi- 


daure’s  hiflory  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  in  Ebe- 
ling’s  Collettion  of  Voyages,  Vol.  IV,  p.  108. 

J See  Forlter’s  Voyage,  Vol.  II ; Cavendilh; 
Bougainville;  Src. 

§ Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America,  Vol.  I,  p. 
539- 
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obferved  particularly  in  the  central  parts  the  (mall  forehead  covered  with  hair, 
little  eyes,  thin  hooked  nofe,  broad  face,  large  ears,  handfome  legs,  diminutive 
feet,  and  corpulent  bodies : and  thefe  charadteriftics  extend  beyond  Mexico. 
Pinto  adds,  that  the  nofe  is  fomewhat  flat ; the  eyes  black  or  hazel,  and  piercing 
though  fmall ; the  ears  remote  from  the  face  * : all  which  are  obfervable  in  the 
delineations  of  very  diflant  people.  This  general  phyfiognomy,  in  various  ftates 
of  improvement  according  to  the  country  and  climate,  appears  as  a family  like- 
nefs,  diftinguifhable  in  thofe  that  differ  moft,  and  denotes  a pretty  uniform 
origin.  Had  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  Globe  arrived  in  America  at  very 
diftant  periods,  the  diverfity  of  the  human  fpecies  muff  have  been  greater  here, 
whether  they  had  intermixed  with  each  other  or  not.  Blue  eyes  and  light  hair 
are  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  country ; the  blue-eyed  ceflares  of 
Chili,  and  the  acanfas  of  Florida,,  have  difappeared  in  modern  times. 

Thirdly : if,  after  this  form,  we  were  to  afcribe  to  the  americans  a leading 
or  common  charadfer,  it  would  be  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  infantile  innocence  : 
a character,  which  their  ancient  eftablifliments,  their  habits,  their  few  arts,  and 
above  all  their  condudt  towards  the  europeans,  confirm.  Sprung  from  a favage 
land,  and  unfupported  by  any  afliftance  from  the  civilized  world,  all  the  progrefs 
they  made  was  their  own ; and  in  their  feeble  beginnings  of  cultivation  they  ex- 
hibit a very  inftrudtive  pidture  of  man. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


Conclufion. 


o for  a magic  wand,  which,  at  once  transforming  into  faithful  pidtures  all 
the  vague  verbal  defcriptions  -f-  that  have  hitherto  been  given,  might  pre- 
fent  man  with  a gallery  of  figures  of  his  fellow-creatures  ! But  we  are  yet  far 
from  the  accomplifhment  of  fuch  an  anthropological  with.  For  centuries  the 
Earth  has  been  traverfed  with  the  fword  and  the  crofs,  by  toymen  and  brandy- 
merchants  : no  one  thought  of  the  peaceful  pencil,  and  it  has  fcarcely  entered 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  numerous  herd  of  travellers,  that  words  do  not  paint 
forms,  particularly  that,  which  is  of  all  the  moft  delicate,  moft  various,  and  ever 
changing.  For  a long  time  men  fought  after  the  wonderful  and  dealt  in  fidlion : 
then  they  occafionally  idealized,  even  when  they  gave  figures ; without  confider- 


* Robertfon’s  Hiflory  of  America,  Vol.  I, 
P-  537* 

+ He  who  wilhes  for  farther  accounts  of 
particular  features  will  find  them  in  Buffon’s 


natural  Hiitory,  Vol.  VI,  Mart.  ed. ; and  in  BIu- 
menbach’s  learned  work  de  Varietate  Generis  hu~ 
mani , c On  the  Varieties  of  the  human  Species.’ 
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ing,  that  no  faithful  zoologift  idealizes,  when  he  delineates  foreigh  animals.  And 
is  human  nature  alone  unworthy  of  that  accurate  attention,  with  which  plants 
and  animals  are  drawn  ? Yet,  as'  in  modern  days  the  laudable  fpirit  of  obfer- 
vation  has  begun  to  be  excited  towards  the  human  fpecies,  and  we  have  delinea- 
tions of  fome  nations,  though  but  few,  with  which  thofe  of  de  Bry,  or  le  Brun, 
not  to  mention  the  miffionaries,  will  bear  no  comparifon  * ; it  would  be  a va- 
luable prefent  to  the  world,  if  any  one,  who  has  fufficient  abilities,  would  colledt 
fuch  fcattered  delineations  of  the  varieties  of  our  fpecies  as  are  authentic,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundations  of  a perfpicuous  natural  philofophy  and  pliyfiognomy  of 
man.  Art  could  not  eafily  be  employed  in  a more  philofophical  purfuit : and 
an  anthropologic  map  of  the  Earth,  fimilar  to  the  zoological  one  fketched  by 
Zimmermann,  in  which  nothing  fhould  be  noticed  except  real  varieties  of  man, 
but  thefe  in  all  their  appearances  and  relations,  would  crown  the  philanthropic 
work. 


* Not  that  1 undervalue  the  attempts  of 
thefe  gentlemen : but  to  me  le  Brun’s  figures 
have  much  of  a french  air;  and  thofe  of  de  Bry, 
which  have  been  badly  copied  into  mo  ft  fubfe- 
quent  publications,  do  not  appear  to  be  authen- 
tic. Hodges,  too,  according  to  Forfter,  has 
idealized  his  otaheiteans  f . Yet  it  is  highly  to 
be  wilhed,  that,  after  the  commencements  we 
have,  the  accurate  and  natural-hiftoric  manner 
©f  delineating  the  human  fpecies  may  be  ex- 


tended uninterruptedly  to  all  the  regions  of  the 
Globe.  Niebuhr,  Parkinfon,  Cook,  Hceft, 
Georgi,  Marion,  and  fome  others,  I reckon 
among  thefe  beginners : Cook’s  laft  Voyage,  if 
we  may  truft  what  Fame  fays  of  it’s  engravings, 
commences  a new  and  higher  period,  the  conti- 
nuation of  which  in  other  ptirts  of  the  world  I 
ardently  defire,  and  that  they  may  be  rendered 
of  more  general  utility  and  more  extenfively 
known. 


+ But  ftill  greater  deviations  may  be  fufpefted,  to  have  been  committed  by  the  artifl,  who  attended  Cook’s 
laft  voyage.  Either  he,  or  the  engraver,  to  whofe  favourite  tool  the  department  of  antardlic  forms  was 
entruftcd,  feems  to  have  facrificed  the  realities  before  their  eyes,  to  a faint  renainifcence  and  ftale  repetition 
of  Cipriani-Beauties.  F. 
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TH  E pi&ure  of  nations  hitherto  lketched  mufl  be  confidered  only  as  the 
foreground,  ferving  as  a bafis  to  farther  obfervations : while  it’s  groups 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  templa  of  the  augurs  in  the  Ikies,  forming  definite 
fpaces  for  our  contemplation,  and  aids  to  our  memory.  Let  us  fee  what  they 
afford  towards  a philofophy  of  our  fpecies. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Notwithßanding  the  Varieties  of  the  human  Form , there  is  but  one  and  the  fame 
Species  of  Man  throughout  the  Whole  of  our  Earth. 

No  two  leaves  of  any  one  tree  in  nature  are  to  be  found  perfe&ly  alike ; and 
(till  lefs  do  two  human  faces,  or  human  frames,  refemble  each  other.  Of  what 
endlefs  variety  is  our  artful  ftru<£ture  fufceptible  ! Our  folids  are  decompofable 
into  fuch  minute  and  multifarioufly  interwoven  fibres,  as  no  eye  can  trace;  and 
thefe  are  connedted  by  a gluten  of  fuch  a delicate  compofition,  as  the  utmoft 
Ikill  is  infufficient  to  analyfe.  Yet  thefe  conftitute  the  leaft  part  of  us  : they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  containing  veffels  and  conduits  of  the  varioufly  com- 
pounded, highly  animated  fluid,  exifting  in  much  greater  quantity,  by  means 
of  which  we  live  and  enjoy  life.  ‘ No  man,’  fays  Haller  *,  ‘ is  exaftly  fimilar  to 
another  in  his  internal  ftrudture  : the  courfes  of  the  nerves  and  bloodveflels  dif- 
fer in  millions  and  millions  of  cafes,  fo  that  amid  the  variations  of  thefe  delicate 
parts,  we  are  fcarcely  able  to  difcover  in  what  they  agree.’  But  if  the  eye  of 
the  anatomift  can  perceive  this  infinite  variety,  how  much  greater  muft  that  be, 
which  dwells  in  the  inviflble  powers  of  fuch  an  artful  organization  ! fothat  every 
man  is  ultimately  a world,  in  external  appearance  indeed  fimilar  to  others,  but 
internally  an  individual  being,  with  whom  no  other  coincides. 


* Preface  to  Buffon’s  Nat.  Hill.  Vol.  III. 
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And  fince  man  is  no  independent  fubftanc'e,  but  is  connected  with  all  the- 
elements  of  nature ; living  by  infpiration  of  the  air,  and  deriving  nutriment 
from  the  moft  oppofite  productions  of  the  Earth,  in  his  meats  and  drinks  con- 
fuming  fire,  while  he  abforbs  light,  and  contaminates  the  air  he  breathes ; awake 
or  afieep,  in  motion  or  at  reft,  contributing  to  the  change  of  the  univerfe  ", 
fhall  not  he  alfo  be  changed  by  it  ? It  is  far  too  little,  to  compare  him  to  the 
abforbing  fponge,  the  fparkling  tinder : he  is.  a multitudinous  harmony,  a living 
felf,  on  whom  the  harmony  of  all  the  powers  that  furround  him  operates. 

The  whole  courfe  of  a man’s  life  is  change : the  different  periods  of  his  life  are 
tales  of  transformation,  and  the  whole  fpecies  is  one  continued  metamorphofis. 
Flowers  drop  and  wither  others  fprout  out  and  bud  : the  vaft  tree  bears  at 
once  all  the  feafons  on  it’s  head.  If,  from  a calculation  of  the  infenfible  per- 
foration alone,  a man  of  eighty  have  renovated  his  whole  body  at  lead  four  and 
twenty  times  * ; who  can  trace  the  variations  of  matter  and  it’s  forms  through 
all  the  race  of  mankind  upon  the  Earth,  amid  all  the  caufes  of  change ; whe* 
not  one  point  on  our  complicated  Globe,  not  one  wave  in  the  current  of  time,, 
refembles  another  ?•  A few  centuries  only  have  elapfed  fince  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany  were  patagonians : but  they  are  fo  no  longer,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it’s  future  climates  will  not  equal  us.  If  now  we  go  back  to  thofe  times,  when 
every  thing  upon  Earth  was  apparently  fo  different ; the  times  for  inftance, 
when  elephants  lived  in  Siberia  and  North- America,  and- thofe  large  animals  ex- 
ifted,  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  Ohio  j.  if  men  then  lived  in 
thofe  regions,  how  different  muft  they  have  been  from  thofe,  who  now  inhabit 
them  ! Thus  the  hiftory  of  man  is  ultimately  a theatre  of  transformations, 
which  He  alone  can  review,  who  animates  all  thefe  figures,  and  feels  and  enjoys 
in  them  all.  He  builds  up  and  deftroys,  improves  and  alters  forms,  while  he 
changes  the  World  around  them.  The  wanderer  upon  Earth,  the  tranfient 
ephemeron,  can  only  admire  the  wonders  of  this  great  fpirit  in  a narrow  circle, 
enjoy  the  form  that  belongs  «to  him  in  the  general  choir,  adore,  and  difappear 
with  this  form.  ‘ I too  was  in  Arcadia:’  is  the  monumental  infcription  of  all. 
living  beings  in  the  ever-changing,  ever-renewing  creation. 

As  the  human  intellect,  however,  feeks  unity  in  every  kind  of  variety,  and. 
the  divine  mind,  it’s  prototype,  has  ftamped  the  moft  innumerable  multiplicity 
upon  the  Earth  with  unity,  we  may  venture  from  the  vaft  realm  of  change  to 
revert  to  the  fimpleft  pofition  : all  mankind  are  only  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 

* According  to  Bernoulli:  fee  Haller’s  Phy-  multitude  of  obfervations  on  the  changes  of  hu- 
fiolog.  Yol.  VIII,  L.  30,  where  will  be  found  a man  life» 
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How  many  ancient  fables  of  human  monfters  and  prodigies  have  already  dif- 
appeared  before  the  light  of  hiftory  ! and  where  tradition  ftill  repeats  remnants 
of  thefe,  I am  fully  convinced,  more  accurate  inquiry  will  explain  them  into 
more  beautiful  truths»  We  are  now  acquainted  with  the  ourang-outang,  and 
know,  that  lie  has  no  claim  to  fpeech,  or  to  be  confidered  as  man  : and  when  we 
have  a more  exadl  account  of  the  ourang-kubub,  and  ourang-guhu,  the  tailed 
fa  vages  of  the  woods  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Nicobar  iflands  will  vanifli  *. 
The  men  with  reverted  feet  in  Malacca  -f,  the  probably  ricketty  nation  of  dwarfs 
in  Madagafcar,  the  men  habited  like  women  in  Florida,,  and  fome  others,  deferve 
fuch  an  inveftigation  as  has  already  been  bellowed  on  the  albinoes,  the  dondoes, 
the  patagonians,  and  the  aprons  of  the  hottentot  females  Men,  who  fucceed 
in  removing  wants  from  the  creation,  falfehoods  from  our  memory,  and  difgraces 
from  our  nature,  are  to  the  realms  of  truth,  what  the  heroes  of  mythology  were 
to  the  primitive  world ; they  leffen  the  number  of  monfters  on  the  Earth. 

1 could  wilh,  too,  that  the  affinity  of  man  to  the  ape  had  never  been  urged 
fo  far,  as  to  overlook,  while  feeking  a fcale  of  Being,  the  adlual  fteps  and  in- 
tervals, without  which  no  fcale.  can  exift.  What  for  example  can  the  ricketty 
ourang-outang  explain  in  the  figure  of  the  kamtfchadale,  the  little  pigmy 
in  the  fize  of  the  greenlander,  or  the  pongo  in  the  patagonian  ? for  all  thefe 
forms  would  have  arifen  from  the  nature  of  man,  had  there  been  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  ape  upon  the  Earth.  And  if  men  proceed  ftill  farther,  and  deduce 
certain  deformities  of  our  Ipecies  from  an  intermixture  with  apes,  the  conjec- 
ture, in  my  opinion,  is  not  lels  improbable  than  degrading.  Moll  of  thefe 
apparent  refemblances  of  the  ape  exift  in  countries  where  no  apes  are  to  be 
found  -x  as  the  reclining  Ikulls  of  the  ealmuesand  mallicollefe,  the  prominent  ears 
of  the  pevas  and  amicuans,  the  fmall  hands  of  fome  favages  in  Carolina,  and  other 
inftances,  teftify.  Even  thefe  appearances,  as  foon  as  we  have  furmounted  the 
illufion  of  the  firft  view,  have  fo  little  of  the  ape,  that  the  calmuc  and  the  negro 
remain  completely  men,  even  in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  the  mallicollefe  dif- 


* Even  Marfden  mentions  thefe  in  his  hiftory 
of  Sumatra,  but  only  from  hearfay.  Monboddo, 
in  his  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage, Vol.  I,  p.  219  and  following,  has  col- 
lefted  all  the  traditions  relpefting  men  with 
tails  he  could  find.  Profeflor  Blumenbach,  De 
Generis  humani  Varietate,  ‘On  the  Varieties  of 
the  human  Species,’  has  Ihown  from  what  fources 
the  delineations  of  tailed  men  of  the  woods  have 
been  derived. 


f Sonnerat  alfo,  in  his  Voyage  aux  Indes „ 
‘ Voyage  to  India,’  Vol.  II,  p.  103,  fpeaks  of 
thefe,  but  from  report  merely.  Commerfon  has 
revived  the  ftory  of  dwarfs  in  Madagafcar  after 
Flaucourt;  but  later  travellers  have  rejefted  it. 
On  the  hermaphrodites  of  Florida  fee  Heyne’s 
critical  eBay  in  the  Comment.  Soeiet.  Reg.  Gat  ting., 

‘ Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen/ 
for  the  year  1778,  p.  993. 

X See  Sparmann’s  Voyage,  p.  177. 
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plays  capacities,  that  many  other  nations  do  not  poffefs.  In  faCt,  apes  and  men 
never  were  one  and  the  fame  genus,  and  I wiflred  to  reCtify  the  flight  remains 
of  the  old  fable,  that  in  fome  place  or  other  upon  the  Earth  they  lived  in  com- 
munity, and  enjoyed  no  barren  intercourfe  *.  For  each  genus  Nature  has  done 
enough,'  and  to  each  has  given  it’s  proper  progeny.  The  ape  (lie  has  divided 
into  as  many  fpecies  and  varieties  as  poffible,  and  extended  thefe  as  far  as  flic 
could  : but  thou,  O man,  honour  thyfclf : neither  the  pongo  nor  the  gibbon  is 
thy  brother : the  american  and  the  negro  are  : thefe  therefore  thou  (houldft  not 
opprefs,  or  murder,  or  fleal ; for  they  are  men,  like  thee : with  the  ape  thou 
canft  not  enter  into  fraternity. 

Laftly,  I could  wilh  the  diftinCtions  between  the  human  fpecies,  that  have 
been  made  from  a laudable  zeal  for  difcriminating  fcience,  not  carried  beyond 
due  bounds.  Some  for  inftance  have  thought  fit,  to  employ  the  term  of  races 
for  four  or  five  divifions,  originally  made  in  confequence  of  country  or  com- 
plexion : but  I fee  no  reafon  for  this  appellation.  Race  refers  to  a difference  of 
origin,  which  in  this  cafe  does  not  cxift,  or  in  each  of  thefe  countries,  and  under 
each  of  thefe  complexions,  comprifes  the  molt  different  races.  For  every 
nation  is  one  people,  having  it’s  own  national  form,  as  well  as  it’s  own  language: 
the  climate,  it  is  true,  (lamps  on  each  it’s  mark,  or  fpreads  over  it  a flight  veil, 
but  not  fufficient  to  deflroy  the  original  national  character.  This  originality  of 
character  extends  even  to  families,  and  it’s  tranfitions  are  as  variable  as  impercep- 
tible. In  fliort,  there  are  neither  four  op  five  races,  nor  exclusive  varieties,  on 
this  Earth.  Complexions  run  into  each  other : forms  follow  the  genetic  cha- 
racter : and  upon  the  whole,  all  are  at  lafl  but  (hades  of  the  fame  great  picture, 
extending  through  all  ages,  and  over  all  parts  of  the  Earth.  They  belong  not, 
therefore,  fo  properly  to  fyftematic  natural  hiftory,  as  to  the  phyfico- geographical 
hiflory  of  man. 

* In  the  Aufstiegen  aus  dem  Tagebuch  eines  1784,  p.  256,  this  is  afTerted  anew,  füll  only 
neuen  Reifenden  nach  Aßen,  ‘ Extracts  from  the  from  report, 
journal  of  a late  Traveller  in  Afia,’  Leipfic, 
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27/6’  one  Species  of  Man  has  naturalized  itfelf  in  every  Climate  upon  Earth. 

O bserve  yon  locufls  of  the  Earth,  the  kalmuc  and  mungal : they  are  fitted  for 
no  region  but  their  own  hills  and  mountains  *.  The  light  rider  flies  on  his  little 
horfe  over  immenfe  tra&s  of  the  defert;  he  knows  how  to  invigorate  his  fainting 
courfer,  and  by  opening  a vein  in  his  neck,  to  reftore  his  own  powers,  when  He 
finks  with  fatigue.  No  rain  falls  on  many  parts  of  thefe  regions,  which  are  refrefhed 
folely  by  the  dew,  while  inexhauftible  fertility  clothes  the  earth  with  continually 
renovated  verdure.  Throughout  many  extenfive  trails  no  tree  is  to  be  feen,  no 
fpring  of  frefh  water  to  be  difcovered.  Here  thefe  wild  tribes,  yet  preferving 
good  order  among  themfelves,  wander  about  among  the  luxuriant  grafs,  and 
pafture  their  herds : the  horfes,  their  affociates,  know  their  voices,  and  live  like 
them  in  peace.  With  thoughtlefs  indifference  fits  the  indolent  kalmuc,  con- 
templating the  undifturbed  ferenity  of  his  Iky,  while  his  ear  catches  every  found, 
that  pervades  the  defert  his  eye  is  unable  to  fcan.  In  every  other  region  of  the 
Earth  the  mungal  has  either  degenerated  or  improved  : in  his  own  country  he  is 
what  he  was  thoufands  of  years  ago,  and  fuch  will  he  continue,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains unaltered  by  Nature  or  by  art. 

The  arab  of  the  defert  f belongs  to  it,  as  much  as  his  noble  horfe,  and  his 
patient,  indefatigable  camel.  As  the  mungal  wanders  over  his  heights,  and 
among  his  hills,  fo  wanders  the  better-formed  bedouin  over  his  extenfive  afia- 
tic-african  deferts ; alfo  a nomade,  but  a nomade  of  his  own  region.  With  this 
his  fimple  clothing,  his  maxims  of  life,  his  manners,  and  his  character,  are  in 
unifon  ; and,  after  the  lapfe  of  thoufands  of  years,  his  tent  ftill  preferves  the 
wifdom  of  his  forefathers.  A lover  of  liberty,  he  clefpifes  wealth  and  pleafure, 
is  fleet  in  the  courfe,  a dextrous  manager  of  his  horfe,  of  whom  he  is  as  careful 
as  of  himfelf,  and  equally  dextrous  in  handling  the  javelin.  His  figure  is  lean 
and  mufcular ; his  complexion  brown ; his  bones  ftrong.  He  is  indefatigable  in 
. fupporting  labour,  bold  and  enterprizing,  faithful  to  his  word,  hofpitable  and 


* For  particular  regions  fee  Pallas  and  others 
already  quoted.  The  account  given  by  G. 
Opitz  of  his  life  and  imprifonment  among  a 
kalmuc  horde  at  Y aik  would  be  a very  defcrip- 
tive  pifture  of  their  mode  of  living,  if  it  were 
» 


not  embellilhed  with  fo  many  of  the  editor’s  re. 
marks,  which  give  it  an  air  of  romance. 

f Befide  the  many  ancient  travels  in  Arabiai 
fee  thofe  of  Pages,  Vol.  II,  p.  62 — 87. 
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magnanimous,  and,  connedted  with  his  fellows  by  the  defert,  he  makes  one  com- 
mon caufe  with  all.  From  the  dangers  of  his  mode  of  life  he  has  imbibed 
warinefs  and  fhy  midrud ; from  his  folitary  abode,  the  feelings  of  revenge, 
friendfhip,  enthufiafm,  and  pride.  Wherever  an  arab  is  found,  on  the  Nile  or 
the  Euphrates,  on  Libanus  or  in  Senegal,  nay  even  in  Zanguebar  or  the  iflands 
of  the  indian  ocean,  if  a foreign  climate  have  not  by  length  of  time  changed  him 
into  a colonid,  he  will  difplay  his  original  arabian  character. 

The  Californian,  on  the  verge  of  the  earth,  in  his  barren  country,  expofed  as 
he  is  to  want,  and  amid  the  viciffitudes  of  his  climate,  complains  not  of  heat  or 
cold,  eludes  the  force  of  hunger,  though  with  the  utmod  difficulty,  and  enjoys 
happinefs  in  his  native  land.  ‘ God  alone  can  tell,’  fays  a miffionary*,  how 
many  thoufand  miles  a Californian,  that  has  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  mud 
have  wandered  over  before  he  finds  a grave.  Many  of  them  change  their  quar- 
ters perhaps  a hundred  times  in  a year,  fleeping  fcarcely  three  nights  together  on 
the  fame  fpot,  or  in  the  fame  region.  They  lie  down  wherever  night  overtakes 
them,  without  paying  the  lead  regard  to  the  filthinefs  of  the  foil,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  fecure  themfelves  from  noxious  vermin.  Their  dark  brown  fkin  ferves 
them  inflead  of  coat  and  cloak.  Their  furniture  confids  of  a bow  and  arrows, 
a done  for  a knife,  a bone  or  Oiarp  dake  to  dig  up  roots,  the  fhell  of  a tortoife 
for  a cradle,  a gut  or  a bladder  to  carry  water,  and,  if  they  be  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate, a pouch  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  aloe,  fomewhat  in  the  fafhion  of  a net,  to 
contain  their  utenfils  and  provifion.  They  feed  on  roots,  and  all  forts  of  fmall 
feeds,  even  thofe  of  grafs,  which  they  colled:  with  great  labour;  nay,  when 
preded  by  want,  they  pick  them  out  of  their  own  dung.  Every  thing  that  can 
be  called  fled),  or  barely  refembles  it,  even  to  bats,  grubs,  and  worms,  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  dainties,  on  which  they  fead ; and  the  leaves  of  certain 
fhrubs,  with  their  young  fhoots,  leather,  and  fpungy  bones,  are  not  excluded 
from  their  lid  of  provifion,  when  urged  by  hunger.  Yet  thefe  poor  creatures 
are  healthy  : they  live  to  a great  age,  and  are  drong ; fo  that  it  is  uncommon  to 
fee  a man  gray  headed,  and  never  but  at  a late  period.  They  are  always  cheerful ; 
for  ever  jeding  and  laughing;  well  made,  draight,  and  adtive  ; they  can  lift 
dones  and  other  things  from  the  ground  with  their  two  foremod  toes ; they  walk 
as  eredt  as  a dart  to  the  extreme  of  old  age ; and  the  children  go  alone  before 
they  are  a year  old.  When  weary  of  talking,  they  lie  down  and  deep,  till 
awakened  by  hunger,  or  the  defire  of  eating : and  as  foon  as  they  are  awake,  the 

* Nachrichten  von  Kalifornien,  ‘ Account  of  California,’  Mannheim,  J 773. 
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laugh,  the  talk,  and  the  jeft,  recommence.  Thus  they  go  on,  till  worn  out  by 
old  age,  when  they  meet  death  with  calm  indifference.  The  inhabitant  of  Eu- 
rope,’ continues  the  miffionary,  ‘ may  envy  the  happinefs  of  the  Californian  : but 
for  this  the  native  of  California  is  indebted  folely  to  his  perfect  indifference  whe- 
ther he  poffefs  much  or  little  in  this  world,  and  his  abfolute  refignation  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life.’ 

In  this  manner  I might  go  on,  and  exhibit  climatic  piftures  of  feveral  nations, 
inhabiting  the  moft  different  regions,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  : 
but  why  fhould  I give  thefe  brief  fketches,  fmce  every  traveller,  who  fees  with 
accuracy,  or  feels  as  a man,  gives  the  tirade  of  the  climate  to  every  little  ftroke 
of  his  delineations  ? In  India,  the  grand  refort  of  commercial  nations,  the  arab 
and  the  chinefe,  the  turk  and  the  perfian,  the  chriftian  and  the  jew,  the  negro 
and  the  malay,  the  japanefe  and  the  gentoo,  are  clearly  diftinguifnable  * : thus 
every  one  bears  the  characters  of  his  country  and  way  of  life  on  the  moft  dis- 
tant fhores.  The  ancient  allegorical  tradition  fays,  that  Adam  was  formed  out  of 
the  duft  of  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe,  and  animated  by  the  powers  and 
fpirits  of  the  whole  Earth.  Wherever  his  children  have  bent  their  courfe,  and 
fixed  their  abode,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  there  they  have  taken  root  as  trees,  and 
produced  leaves  and  fruit  adapted  to  the  climate.  Hence  let  us  deduce  a few 
confequences,  which  feem  to  explain  to  us  many  things,  that  might  otherwife  be 
deemed  ftriking  Singularities  in  the  hiftory  of  man. 

In  the  firft  place  it  is  obvious  why  all  fenfual  people,  fafhioned  to  their  coun- 
try, are  fo  much  attached  to  the  foil,  and  fo  infeparable  from  it.  The  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  body,  their  way  of  life,  the  pleafures  and  occupations  to  which  they 
have  been  accuftomed  from  their  infancy,  and  the  whole  circle  of  their  ideas, 
are  climatic.  Deprive  them  of  their  country,  you  deprive  them  of  every 
thing 

‘ It  has  been  remarked,’  fays  Cranz  f,  c of  the  fix  greenlanders,  who  were 
brought  over  to  Denmark,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  friendly  treatment 
they  received,  and  the  abundance  of  ftockfilh  and  train-oil,  with  which  they 
were  fupplied,  their  eyes  were  often  turned  toward  the  north  and  their  native 
country,  with  melancholy  looks  and  piteous  fighs ; and  at  length  they  attempted 
to  make  their  efcape  in  their  canoe.  A ftrong  gale  having  driven  them  on  the 
coaft  of  Scania,  they  were  brought  back  to  Copenhagen,  when  two  of  them  died 
of  grief.  Two  of  the  others  again  ran  away,  and  only  one  of  them  was  retaken, 

* See  Mackintofh’s  Travels,  Vol.  II,  p.  27. 

f Ge/cb.  von  Greenland , ‘ Hiftory  of  Greenland,’  p.  355. 
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who  wept  bitterly  whenever  he  faw  a child  in  it’s  mother’s  arms  ; whence  it  was 
inferred,  that  he  had  a wife  and  children,  for  no  one  was  able  to  converfe  with 
him,  or  prepare  him  for  baptifm.  The  iaft  two  lived  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
Denmark,  and  were  employed  in  the  pearl-fiihery  at  Coldingen,  but  were  fo 
hard-worked  in  winter,  that  one  of  them  died.  The  other,  again  attempting 
to  efcape,  was  retaken  thirty  or  forty  leagues  from  land,  when  he  too  died  of 
grief.’ 

No  words  can  exprefs  the  forrow  and  defpair  of  a bought  or  ftolen  negro 
Have,  when  he  leaves  his  native  fhore,  never  more  to  behold  it  while  he  has 
breath.  ‘ Great  care  muft  be  taken,’  fays  Roemer  *,  ‘ that  the  flaves  do  not  get 
hold  of  a knife,  either  in  the  fort,  or  aboard  the  fhip.  To  keep  them  in  good 
humour  on  their  paflage  to  the  Weft  Indies  requires  the  utmoft  exertion.  For 
this  purpofe  violins  are  provided,  with  fifes  and  drums;  they  are  permitted  to 
dance ; and  they  are  allured,  that  they  are  going  to  a pleafant  country,  where 
they  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe,  and  plenty  of  good  food.  Yet  many 
deplorable  inftances  have  been  known  of  their  falling  upon  the  crew,  murdering 
them,  and  letting  the  fhip  drive  afhore.’  But  how  many  more  deplorable  in- 
ftances have  been  known  of  thefe  poor  ftolen  wretches  deftroying  themfelves  in 
defpair  ! Sparmann  informs  us  -f,  from  the  mouth  of  a flavedealer,  that  at  night 
they  are  feized  with  a kind  of  frenzy,  which  prompts  them  to  commit  murder, 
either  on  themfelves  or  others ; ‘ for  the  painful  recolleftion  of  the  irreparable 
lofs  of  their  country  and  their  freedom  commonly  awakes  by  night,  when  the 
buftle  of  the  day  ceafes  to  engage  their  attention.’  And  what  right  have  you, 
monfters  ! even  to  approach  the  country  of  thefe  unfortunates,  much  lefs  to  tear 
them  from  it  by  Health,  fraud,  and  cruelty  ? For  ages  this  quarter  of  the  Globe 
has  been  theirs,  and  they  belong  to  it : their  forefathers  purchafed  it  at  a dear 
rate,  at  the  price  of  the  negro  form  and  complexion.  In  falhioning  them  the 
african  fun  has  adopted  them  as  it’s  children,  and  imprefled  on  them  it’s 
own  feal : wherever  you  convey  them,  this  brands  you  as  robbers,  as  dealers  of 
men. 

Secondly.  Thus  the  wars  of  favages  for  their  country,  or  on  account  of  it’s 
children,  their  brethren,  torn  from  it,  or  degraded  and  opprefled,  are  extremely 
cruel.  Hence,  for  inftance,  the  lading  hatred  of  the  natives  of  America  toward 
europeans,  even  when  thefe  behave  to  them  with  tendernefs : they  cannot  fup- 
prefs  the  feeling  : ‘ this  land  is  ours;  you  have  no  bufinefs  here.’  Hence  the 

* Roemer’s  Nachrichten  von  der  Kueße  Guinea,  traveller  has  interfperfed  through  his  work 
* Account  of  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,’  p.  279.  many  melancholy  accounts  of  the  capture  and 

-f-  Sparmann’s  Voyages,  p.  73.  This  humane  treatment  of  flaves,  p.  155,  612,  &c. 
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treachery  of  all  favages,  as  they  are  called,  even  when  they  appear  altogether  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  courtefy  of  european  vifitors.  The  moment  their  hereditary 
national  feelings  awake,  the  flame  they  have  Jong  with  difficulty  fmothered 
breaks  out,  rages  with  violence,  and  frequently  is  not  appealed,  till  the  flefh  of 
the  flranger  has  been  torn  by  the  teeth  of  the  native.  To  us  this  feems  horrible ; 
and  it  is  fo,  no  doubt : yet  the  europeans  firfl  urged  them  to  this  mifdeed  : for 
why  did  they  vifit  their  country  ? why  did  they  enter  it  as  defpots,  arbitrarily 
pradtifing  violence  and  extortion  * ? For  ages  it  had  been  to  it’s  inhabitants  the 
univerfe  : they  had  inherited  it  from  their  fathers,  and  from  them  too  they  had 
inherited  the  barbarous  practice  of  deflroying  in  the  moft  favage  manner  all, 
who  would  deprive  them  of  their  territory,  tear  them  from  it,  or  encroach  upon 
their  rights.  Thus  to  them  an  enemy  and  a flranger  are  the  fame : they  re- 
fcmble  the  mufcipula , which,  rooted  to  it’s  foil,  attacks  every  infedt . that  ap- 
proaches it : the  right  of  devouring  an  unbidden  or  unfriendly  guefl  is  the 
tribute  they  exadt ; as  cyclopical  a tribute  as  any  in  Europe. 

Laflly,  I cannot  pafs  over  thole  joyful  fcenes,  when  a ftolen  fon  of  nature  re- 
vifits  his  paternal  fnores,  and  is  rellored  to  the  bofom  of  his  country.  When  the 
worthy  foley  prieft,  Job  Ben  Solomon  returned  to  Africa,  every  foley  em- 
braced him  with  brotherly  affedtion,  ‘ he  being  the  fecond  of  their  countrymen, 
that  had  ever  returned  from  flavery.’  How  ardently  had  he  longed  for  this ! 
How  little  was  his  heart  fatisfied  with  all  the  tokens  of  friendfhip  and  refpedt  he 
received  in  England,  which,  as  an  enlightened,  good-hearted  man,  he  gratefully 
acknowledged  ! He  was  never  at  eafe,  till  he  was  certain  of  the  fliip,  that  was 
to  carry  him  home.  This  longing  depends  not  on  the  ftate  or  advantages  of  a 
man’s  native  land.  The  hottentot  Coree  threw  away  all  his  european  accoutre- 
ments, ufeful  as  they  might  be,  to  (hare  again  the  hardfhips  of  his  countrymen  j'. 
Inflances  might  be  cited  from  almofl  every  climate,  and  the  moft  inhofpitable 
countries  have  the  flronoeft  attractions  for  their  natives.  Even  the  difficulties 

O 

furmounted,  to  which  body  and  mind  are  formed  from  infancy,  impart  to  the 
natives  that  love  of  country  and  climate,  which  the  inhabitants  of  fertile  and 
populous  plains  feel  much  lefs,  and  to  which  the  citizen  of  an  european  metro- 
polis is  almofl  a flranger.  It  is  time,  however,  to  inveftigate  the  term  climate 


* See  the  editor’s  remarks  on  the  unfortunate 
Marion’s  Voyage  a la  Mer  du  Sud,  ‘ Voyage  to 
the  South  Sea:’  alfo  R.  Fortier’s  preface  to  the 
Journal  of  Cook’s  lall  Voyage,  Berlin,  1781, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  conduit  of  the  eu- 
ropeans. 


+ Allg.  Reifen,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  127  and  follow- 
ing. 

t lb.  Vol.  V,  p.  145.  For  other  examples 
fee  RouFeau,  in  the  notes  to  his  Difcourfe  on 
the  Inequality  of  Men. 
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more  narrowly ; and  while  fome  build  fo  much  upon  it,  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
hiftory  of  man,  and  others  almoft  deny  it’s  influence  altogether,  I (hall  venture 
on  nothing  more  than  problems.. 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  is  Climate  ? and  what  Effett  has  it  in  forming  the  Body  and  Mind 

of  Man  ? 

The  two  moft  fixed  points  of  our  Globe  are  the  poles : without  thefe  it  could' 
not  revolve,  nay  probably  could  not  be  a globe.  If  we  knew  the  genefis  of  the 
poles,  and  the  laws  and  effeds  of  the  magnetifm  of  our  Earth  on  the  various  bo- 
dies it  contains,  fhould  we  not  have  found  the  warp,  which  Nature,  in  the  for- 
mation of  beings,  afterwards  varioufly  interwove  with  other  fuperiour  powers  ? 
But,  notwithftanding  the  many  and  fine  experiments  that  have  been  made,  as 
we  yet  know  little  of  it  on  the  whole  *,  we  are  Hill  in  the  dark  with  refped  to- 
the  bafis  of  all  climates  from  the  polar  regions.  At  fome  period,  perhaps,  the 
magnet  will  render  us  the  fame  fervice  in  the  fphere  of  phyfical  powers,  as  it  has 
already  full  as  unexpededly  on  fea  and  land. 

The  revolution  of  our  Globe  about  it’s  own  axis,  and  round  the  Sun,  affords' 
ns  a nearer  indication  of  climates;  but  here  too  the  application  of  even  generally 
admitted  laws  is  difficult  and  deceptive.  The  zones  of  the  ancients  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  our  later  knowledge  of  foreign  parts,  as,  phyfically  confi- 
dered,  they  were  founded  on  ignorance  of  them.  It  is  the  fame  with  our  cal- 
culations of  heat  and*  cold  from  the  quantity  and  angle  of  the  folar  beams.  As  a 
mathematical  problem,  the  effed  of  thefe  has  been  induftrioufly  calculated  with 
the  greateft  accuracy ; but  the  mathematician  himfelf  would  deem  it  an  abufe 
of  his  rule,  if  the  philofopher,  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  climates,  fhould  build 
conclufions  on  it,  without  admitting  exceptions-}'.  In  one'place  the  proximity 
of  the  fea,  in  another  the  wind,  here  the  height  of  the  land,  there  it’s  depth,  in 
a fifth  place  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  in  a fixth  rain  or  mift,  gives  fuch  a par- 
ticular local  qualification  to  the  general  law,  that  we  frequently  find  the  moft 
oppofite  climates  in  places  bordering  upon  each  other.  Befiele  this,  it  is  evident 
from  modern  experiments,  that  every  Irving  being  has  it’s  own  mode  of  receiv- 

* See  Brugmnnn  Ucler  den  Magnetifmus, , thod  of  calculating  heat,  in  the  Hamburg  Ma- 
« On  Magnetifm,’  proportions  24 — 31.  gazine,  p.  429  and  following. 

t See  Ksltner’s  elucidation  of  Halley’s  Me- 
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ing  and  evolving  heat ; nay,  that  the  more  elaborate  the  organization  of  a 
creature,  and  the  more  adtive  the  vital  power  it  exerts,  the  greater  capacity 
it  poflefles  of  generating  relative  heat  and  cold  *.  The  old  pofition,  that  man 
can  live  only  in  a climate,  the  heat  of  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  blood, 
has  been  confuted  by  experience  : on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  fyftems  of  the 
origin  and  efledt  of  animal  heat  are  far  from  having  attained  fufficient  perfec- 
tion, for  us  in  any  wife  to  think  of  a climatology  of  the  human  frame  merely, 
not  to  mention  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  their  arbitrary  application.  Every 
one  indeed  knows,  that  heat  extends  and  relaxes  the  fibres,  attenuates  the  fluids, 
and  promotes  perfpiration ; and  that  thus  it  is  capable  in  time  of  rendering  the 
folids  light  and  fpongy,  &c.  This  law  remains  inconteftible  on  the  whole  f j 
and  in  confequence,  from  it  and  it’s  antagonift,  cold,  many  phyfical  phenomena 
have  been  already  explained  j : but  general  inferences  from  this  principle,  or 
from  a part  of  it,  as  relaxation  or  perfpiration  for  inftance,  to  whole  nations  and 
countries,  nay  to  the  moft  delicate  functions  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  moll 
accidental  ordinances  of  fociety,  are  all  in  fome  meafure  hypothetical ; and  this 
the  more,  in  proportion  as  the  head  that  confiders  and  arranges  them  is  acute  and 
fyftematic.  They  are  contradibled  almoft  flep  by  ftep,  by  examples  from  hif- 
tory,  or  even  by  phyfiological  principles  becaufe  too  many  powers,  partly  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  adt  in  conjunction.  It  has  even  been  objected  to  the  great 
Montefquieu,  that  he  has  erected  his  climatic  fpirit  of  laws  on  the  fallacious  ex- 
periment of  a fheep’s  tongue.  It  is  true,  we  are  ductile  clay  in  the  hand  of  Cli- 
mate ; but  her  fingers  mould  fo  varioufly,  and  the  laws,  that  counteract  them,  are 
fo  numerous,  that  perhaps  the  genius  of  mankind  alone  is  capable  of  combining 
the  relations  of  all  thefe  powers  in  one  whole. 

Heat  and  cold  are  not  the  foie  principles  of  the  atmofphere,  that  act  upon 
us ; for  it  appears  from  late  obfervations,  to  be  a magazine  of  other  powers, 
which  combine  with  us  to  our  detriment  or  advantage.  In  it  operates  the 
fiream  of  electric  fire  ; a powerful  fubftance,  of  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
animal  machine  we  yet  know  little:  and  we  are  fully  as  ignorant  how  it  is  re- 
ceived into  the  human  body,  and  what  changes  it  undergoes  in  it.  We  live  by 
the  infpiration  of  air  : yet  it’s  balfam,  our  vital  aliment,  is  a myftery  to  us.  If 


* Crell’s  Verfuche  ueber  das  Vermengen  der 
Pfl'  nzen  und  T hi  ere  Warme  zu  erzeugen  und  zu 
uermebten , ‘ Experiments  on  the  Capacities  of 
Plants  and  Animals  to  generate  and  deftröy 
Heat,’  Helmlladt,  1778:  Crawford’s  Experi- 
ments on  the  Power  of  Animals  to  produce 


Cod,  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Vol.  LXXI, 
Parc  II,  Art.  31. 

t See  the  Pathology  of  Gaubius,  Chap.  V, 
X,  &c. 

x See  Montefquieu,  Caftillon,  Falconer,  not 
to  mention  a number  of  lefs  important  traäs. 
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now  we  add  the  various  and  almoft  innumerable  local  modifications  of  it’s  com- 
ponent parts,  from  the  effluvia  of  different  fubftances ; if  we  recoiled  the  fre- 
quent inftances  of  extraordinary,  often  terrible,  and  for  ages  inextinguifhable 
difeafes,  that  have  arifen  from  an  invifible  malignant  feed,  to  which  the  phy- 
fician  is  unable  to  give  any  other  name  than  that  of  miafma ; if  we  reflcd  on 
the  fecret  poifon,  that  has  brought  us  the  fmallpox,  the  plague,  fyphilis,  and 
many  other  diforders,  which  in  the  courfe  of  time  have  difappeared  ; and  confider 
how  little  we  know,  not  of  the  harmattan  and  fimoom , the  firocco  and  north-eafl 
wind  of  Tatary,  but  of  the  conftitution  and  effeds  of  our  own  winds : how  many1 
introdudory  labours  (hall  we  perceive  to  be  wanting,  ere  we  arrive  at  a phyfio- 
logico-pathology,  to  fay  nothing  of  a climatology,  of  all  the  fenfitive  and  cogita- 
tive faculties  of  man  ! In  the  mean  time,  every  judicious  attempt  deferves  it’s 
laurels,  and  poftcrity  will  have  many  honourable  ones,  to  bellow  on  the  prefent 
times  *. 

Laftly,  the  elevation  or  depreflion  of  a region,  it’s  nature  and  produds,  the 
food  and  drink  men  enjoy  in  it,  the  mode  of  life  they  purfue,  the  labours  in 
which  they  are  employed,  their  clothing,  even  their  ordinary  attitudes,  their 
arts  and  pleafures,  with  a multitude  of  other  circumftances,  which  confiderably 
influence  their  lives,  all  belong  to  the  pidure  of  changeable  climate.  What 
human  hand  can  reduce  this  chaos  of  caufes  and  effeds  to  a world  of  order,  in 
which  every  individual  thing,  and  every  individual  region,  fliall  enjoy  it’s  rights, 
and  no  one  receive  too  much  or  too  little  ? The  bell  and  only  thing  we  can 
do  is,  to  examine  particular  regions  climatically,  after  the  manner  of  Hippo- 
crates f,  with  his  fagacious  ffmplicity,  and  then  flowly,  flowly  deduce  general 
inferences.  The  natural  hiflorian  and  phyfician  are  here  the  pupils  of  Nature, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  philofopher.  To  them  we  and  pofterity  alfo  are  already 
indebted  for  feveral  materials,  colleded  in  different  regions,  toward  a general 
dodrine  of  climates  and  their  effeds  upon  man. — — But  here  we  muff;  content 
ourfelves  with  general  remarks,  as  we  cannot  defcend  to  particular  obferva- 
tions. 

i . As  our  Earth  is  a globe , and  the  firm  land  a mountain  raified  above  the  fea , a 
climatic  community , affefling  the  life  of  every  thing  livings  is  promoted  on  it  by  va- 
rious caufes.  Not  only  is  the  climate  of  every  region  periodically  changed  by 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  revolution  of  the  feafons ; but  the 

* See  Gmelin  ueher  die  neuern  Entdeckungen  + See  Hippocrates  de  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquis, 
in  der  Lehre  von  der  Luft,  • on  the  modern  Dif-  particularly  the  fecond  part  of  the  treatife.  He 
coveries  in  Aerology/  Berlin,  1784.  is  my  principal  author  on  the  fubjeft  of  climate. 
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jarring  of  the  elements,  the  mutual  adlion  of  fea  and  land  upon  each  other,  the 
fituation  of  mountains  and  plains,  the  periodical  winds,  that  arife  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Globe,  the  changes  of  the  feafon,  the  appearance  and  difappearance 
of  the  Sun,  and  many  lefs  important  caufes,  maintain  this  falutiferous  union  of 
the  elements,  without  which  every  thing  would  ftagnate  in  drowfinefs  and  cor- 
ruption. We  are  furrounded  by  an  atmofpherej  we  live  in  an  electric  ocean  : 
but  both,  and  probably  the  magnetic  fluid  with  them,  are  in  continual  motion. 
The  fea  emits  vapours  j the  mountains  attract  them,  and  fend  them  down  in 
rain  and  ftreams  on  every  fide.  Thus  winds  relieve  each  other  : thus  years,  or 
periods  of  years,  fulfil  their  climatic  days.  Thus  different  regions  and  ages  fol- 
low one  another ; and  every  thing  on  our  Globe  combines  in  one  general  con- 
nexion. Had  the  Earth  been  flat,  or  angular,  as  the  chinefe  have  dreamed,  it’s 
corners  might  have  produced  climatic  monfters,  incompatible  with  it’s  prefent 
regular  ftrueture,  and  diffufive  movement.  The  Hours  dance  in  a circle  round 
the  throne  of  Jove,  and  what  is  formed  under  their  feet  is  only  an  imperfedt 
perfection,  becaufe  all  originates  from  the  union  of  things  various  in  kind  : but 
from  an  internal  love  and  conjunction  with  one  another,  the  children  of  Nature, 
fenfible  Regularity  and  Beauty,  are  every  where  produced. 

2.  'The  habitable  land  of  our  Earth  is  accumulated  in  regions,  where  moß  living 
beings  a cl  in  the  mode  beft  adapted  to  them  ; and  this  fitualion  of  the  quarters  of  the 
Globe  influences  all  it's  climates.  Why  does  the  cold  in  the  fouthern  bemifphere 
commence  fo  near  the  line  ? The  natural  philofopher  anfwers,  ‘ becaufe  there 
is  lo  little  land,  fo  that  the  cold  winds  and  ice  of  the  fouth  pole  extend  them- 
felves  to  a great  diftance.’  Thus  we  perceive  what  would  have  been  our  fate, 
had  the  whole  of  our  firm  land  been  fcattered  about  in  iflands.  Now  three 
quarters  of  the  Globe,  lying  in  contaft,  warm  each  other  : the  fourth,  being  re- 
mote from  them,  is  on  this  account  colder ; and  in  the  South  Sea,  a very  little 
beyond  the  line,  degeneracy  and  deformity  begin  with  the  deficiency  of  the  land. 
Fewer  fpecies  of  the  more  perfect  animals  alfo  dwell  there.  The  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere  was  made  the  grand  refervoir  of  water  for  our  Globe,  that  the  northern 
might  enjoy  a better  climate.  Thus,  whether  we  confider  the  World  geogra- 
phically, or  climatically,  we  find  Nature  intended  mankind  to  be  neighbourly 
beings,  dwelling  together,  and  imparting  to  each  other  climatic  warmth,  and 
other  benefits,  as  well  as  the  plague,  difcafes,  and  climatic  vices. 

3.  By  the  formation  of  the  land  on  the  frame  of  the  mountains , not  only  were  it's 
climates  infinitely  diverfified  for  the  great  variety  of  living  beings , but  the  degeneration 
of  the  human  fpecies  was  provided  agaivft  as  much  as  poßble.  Mountains  were 
neceflary  to  the  Earth:  but  we  find  mungalsand  tibetians  only  on  one  ridge  of 
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them  ; the  lofty  Cordilleras,  and  many  others  their  fellows,  are  uninhabitable. 
Barren  deferts,  alfo,  are  rare,  from  the  mountainous  drudture  of  the  Earth : for 
the  mountains  rife  as  condudlors  of  the  clouds,  and  pour  out  from  their  horns 
of  plenty  fertilizing  ftreams.  The  barren  fhore,  the  bleak  or  marthy  border  of 
the  lea,  is  every  where  more  recently  formed  land ; and  confequently  men  have 
taken  pofleflion  of  it  later,  and  when  their  powers  were  already  improved.  The 
vale  of  Quito  was  inhabited  unquedionably  before  Tierra  del  Fuego;  Cafh- 
mire,  fooner  than  New  Holland  or  Nova  Zembla.  The  middle  and  broaded 
part  of  the  earth,  the  land  of  the  fined  climate  between  fea  and  mountains,  was 
the  nurfery  of  our  fpecies,  and  is  even  now  the  mod  fully  peopled  part  of  the 
•Globe. 

There  is  no  quedion,  but,  as  climate  is  a compound  of  powers  and  influences, 
to  which  both  plants  and  animals  contribute,  and  which  every  thing  that  has 
breath  promotes  in  it’s  reciprocating  mutations,  fo  man  is  placed  in  it  as  a fove- 
reign  of  the  Earth,  to  alter  it  by  art.  Since  he  dole  fire  from  Heaven,  and 
rendered  deel  obedient  to  his  hand;  fince*  he  has  made  not  only  beads,  but 
his  fellow  men  alfo,  fubfervient  to  his  will,  and  trained  both  them  and  plants  to 
his  purpofes ; he  has  contributed  to  the  alteration  of  climate  in  various  ways. 
Once  Europe  was  a dank  fored  ; and  other  regions,  at  prefent  well  cultivated, 
were  the  fame.  They  are  now  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun ; and  the  inhabi- 
tants themfelves  have  changed  with  the  climate.  The  face  of  Egypt  would 
have  been  nothing  more  than  the  dime  of  the  Nile,  but  for  the  art  and  policy 
■of  man.  He  has  gained  it  from  the  flood  ; and  both  there,  and  in  farther  Afia, 
the  living  creation  has  adapted  itfelf  to  the  artificial  climate.  We  may  confider 
mankind,  therefore,  as  a band  of  bold  though  diminutive  giants,  gradually  de- 
fcending  from  the  mountains,  to  fubjugate  the  earth,  and  change  climates  with 
their  feeble  arms.  How  far  they  are  capable  of  going  in  this  refpedt  futurity 
will  fliow. 

4.  Finally,  if  it  be  allowable  to  fpeak  in  general  terms  on  a fubjedt,  which 
reds  fo  completely  on  particular  cafes,  local  or  hidorical,  I will  infert,  with  a 
little  variation,  fome  cautions,  that  Bacon  gives  with  refpedt  to  the  hidory  of 
revolutions*.  The  adtion  of  climate  extends  itfelf  indeed  to  bodies  of  all  kinds, 
but  chiefly  to  the  more  delicate,  to  fluids,  the  air,  and  the  ether.  It  operates 
rather  on  the  mafs,  than  on  the  individual:  yet  on  this,  through  that.”  It  is 
not  confined  to  points  of  time,  but  prevails  through  long  periods:  though  it  is 
often  late  before  it  becomes  obvious,  and  then  perhaps  is  rendered  fo  by  flight 
circumdances.  Ladly,  climate  doe^  not  force,  but  incline  : it  gives  the  imper- 
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ceptible  difpofition,  which  drikes  us  indeed  in  the  general  view  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  indigenous  nations,  but  is  very  difficult  to  be  delineated  diftindtly. 
Sometime  poffibly  a traveller  may  be  found,  who  will  purfue  without  prejudice 
or  exaggeration  the  fpirit  of  climate.  At  prefent  our  duty  is  rather  to  note  the 
living  powers,  for  which  each  climate  is  formed  and  which,  by  their  exigence, 
induce  in  it  various  changes  and  modifications. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

‘Ehe  genetic  Bower  is  the  Mother  of  all  the  Forms  upon  Earth , Climate  a Fing  merely 

as  an  Auxiliary  or  Ant  agoniß. 

How  mufl  the  man  have  been  adoniflied,  who  fird  faw  the  wonders  of  the 
creation  of  a living  being  * ! Globules,  with  fluids  fhooting  between  them, 
become  a living  point ; and  from  this  point  an  animal  forms  itfelf.  The  heart 
foon  becomes  vifible,  and,  weak  and  imperfeift  as  it  is,  begins  to  beat : the  blood, 
which  exifted  before  the  heart,  begins  to  redden  : foon  the  head  appears : foon 
eyes,  a mouth,  the  fenfes,  and  limbs,  difplay  themfelves.  Still  there  is  no  bread, 
yet  there  is  motion  in  the  internal  parts : there  are  no  bowels,  yet  the  animal 
opens  it’s  mouth.  The  little  brain  is  not  yet  inclofed  in  the  head ; or  the  heart, 
in  the  bread : the  ribs  and  bones  are  like  a tpider’s  web : but  quickly  the 
wings,  feet,  toes,  hips,  appear,  and  the  living  creature  receives  more  nourifh- 
ment.  What  was  naked  becomes  covered  : the  bread  and  head  clofe  : the  do- 
mach  and  bowels  are  dill  pendulous.  Thefe  alfo  at  length  aflume  their  proper 
form,  as  more  matter  is  furnifhed  : the  integuments  contract  and  afcend  : the 
belly  clofes : the  animal  is  formed.  It  now  fwims  no  longer,  but  aflumes  a re- 
cumbent podure  : it  wakes  and  fleeps  by  turns:  it  moves,  it  reds,  it  cries,  it 
feeks  an  exit,  and  comes  complete  in  all  it’s  parts  into  the  light  of  day.  What 
would  he  who  faw  this  wonder  for  the  fil'd  time  call  it  ? There,  he  would  fay, 
is  a living  organic  power : I know  not  whence  it  came,  or  what  it  intrinfically 
is : but  that  it  is  there,  that  it  lives,  that  it  has  acquired  itfelf  organic  parts  out 
of  the  chaos  of  homogeneal  matter,  I fee:  this  is  incontedible. 

If  he  obferved  farther,  and  faw,  that  each  of  thefe  organic  parts  was  fafhioned 
as  it  were  in  aäu , in  it’s  own  operation  : the  heart  formed  itfelf  no  otherwife 
than  by  a confluence  of  the  channels,  that  exided  before  it  as  foon  as  the 
domach  was  perceptible,  matter  to  be  digeded  was  in  it.  It  was  the  fame  with 
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the  arteries  and  all  the  vefiels  : the  contents  exiiled  before  what  was  to  contain 
them,  the  fluids  before  the  folids,  the  fpirit  before  the  body,  in  which  it  is 
merely  clothed.  If  he  obferved  this  *,  would  he  not  fay,  that  the  invifible 
power  did  not  falbion  arbitrarily,  but  only  reveal  itfelf  as  it  were  according 
to  it’s  internal  nature  ? It  becomes  vifible  in  a mafs  appertaining  to  it,  and  muft 
have  the  prototype  of  it's  appearance  in  itfelf,  whence  or  wherever  it  may  be.  The 
new  creature  is  nothing  but  the  realization  of  an  idea  of  creative  Nature,  who 
never  thinks  inactively. 

If  he  go  farther  and  obferve,  that  this  creation  is  promoted  by  maternal  or 
folar  warmth;  but  that  the  egg  will  produce  no  living  fruit,  notwithftanding 
the  prefence  of  the  neceflary  warmth  and  materials,  unlefs  quickened  by  the  fa- 
ther : what  would  he  fuppofe,  but  that  the  principle  of  heat  may  indeed  have 
fome  affinity  to  the  principle  of  life,  which  it  promotes,  yet  that  the  caufe,  which 
fets  this  organic  power  in  aCtion,  to  give  the  dead  chaos  of  matter  a living  form, 
muft  actually-  lie  in  the  union  of  two  living  beings  ? Thus  we,  thus  all  living 
creatures,  are  formed;  each  after  the  kind  of  it’s  organization ; but  all  according 
to  the  evident  laws  of  an  analogy,  that  prevails  univerfally  with  every  thing,  that 
lives  upon  this  Earth. 

Laftly,  when  it  appears,  that  this  vital  power  does  not  quit  the  finifhed  crea- 
ture, but  continues  to  difplay  itfelf  actively  in  him ; no  longer  creating  indeed,  for 
he  is  created,  but  fupporting,  vivifying,  nourifhing:  from  the  moment  he  enters 
the  World,  he  performs  all  the  vital  functions  for  which,  nay  in  Lome  meafure  in 
which,  he  was  made ; the  mouth  opens,  as  opening  was  it’s  firft  aCtion,  and  the 
lungs  refpire ; the  vocal  organs  emit  found,  the  lips  fuck,  the  flomach  digefts ; 
he  lives,  he  grows,  all  the  external  and  internal  parts  affift  each  other  ; they  at- 
tract, rejeCt,  and  affimilate,  with  affociated  aCtion  and  fympathy,  and  affift  one 
another  in  pain  and  difeafe  in  a thoufand  wonderful  and  incomprehenfible  ways : 
what  would  he,  what  would  any  one,  who  faw  this  for  the  firft  time,  fay,  but  that 
the  innate  genetic  vital  power  ffcill  refides  in  the  creature,  that  was  formed  by  it,  in 
all  it’s  parts,  and  in  each  after  it’s  proper  manner,  that  is  organically  ? It  is  pre- 
fent  in  him  every  where  in  the  moil  multifarious  manner;  for  only  by  it’s  means 
is  he  a living  whole,  felf-fupporting,  grow-ing,  and  aCting.- 

This  vital  power  we  all  have  in  us : it  affifts  us  in  ficknefs  and  in  health,  affi-- 
milates  homogeneal  fubftances,  feparates  heterogeneal  matters,  and  expels  fuch 
as  are  injurious;  at  length  it  grows  feeble  with  age,  and  lives  in  fome  parts  everv 
after  death.  It  is  not  the  faculty  of  reafon : for  this  afluredly  did  not  falhion 


* Wolf’s  Theor,  Genera:,  p.  169,  b.  iC 0—216. 
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the  body,  which  it  does  not  know,  and  which  it  employs  merely  as  an  imperfect 
adventitious  indrument,  to  execute  it’s  thoughts.  Yet  this  faculty-is  connected 
with  the  vital  power,  as  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  connected : for  even  incor- 
poreal thought  depends  on  the  health  and  organization  of  the  body,  and  all  the 
defires  and  propenfities  of  our  hearts  are  infeparable  from  animal  warmth.  All 
thefe  are  natural  faffs,  which  no  hypothefis  can  fhake,  no  logic  of  the  fchools 
overturn  : the  enunciation  of  them  is  the  molt  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Earth, 
as  probably  it  will  be  the  lad  *.  Certainly  as  I know  that  I think,  yet  know 
not  my  thinking  faculty ; as  certainly  do  I fee  and  feel  that  I live,  though  I 
know  not  what  the  vital  principle  is.  This  principle  is  innate,  organical,  ge- 
netic : it  is  the  balls  of  my  natural  powers,  the  internal  genius  of  my  being, 

Man  is  the  mofl  perfed  of  earthly  creatures,  only  becaufe  in  him  the  fineft  or- 

♦ 

ganic  powers  we  know  ad  with  the  mod  elaborately  organized  inflruments. 
He  is  the  mod  perfed  animal  plant,  a native  genius  in  human  form. 

If  the  principles  hitherto  advanced  be  juft,  and  they  are  founded  on  indif- 
putable  experience,  our  fpecies  cannot  in  any  way  degenerate,  but  by  the  ope- 
ration of  thefe  organic  powers.  Whatever  climate  may  efxed,  every  man, 
.every  animal,  every  plant,  has  his  own  climate ; for  every  one  receives  all  ex- 
ternal impreffions  in  his  own  manner,  and  modifies  them  according  to  his  organs. 
Even  in  the  minuted  fibre  man  is  not  afFeded  as  a done,  as  a hydatid.  Let  us 
confider  fome  deps,  or  fhades,  of  this  degeneration. 

The  fird  dep  in  the  degeneration  of  the  human  fpecies  exhibits  itfclf  in  the 
■external  parts : not  as  if  thefe  differed  or  aded  of  themfelves,  but  becaufe  the 
power  dwelling  in  us  ads  from  within  to  without.  By  the  mod  wonderful  me- 
chanifm  it  drives  to  expel  from  the  body  what  is  incongruous  or  detrimental  to 
it  : the  fird  alterations  of  it’s  organic  drudure,  therefore,  muft  be  perceptible 
on  the  confines  of  it’s  domain ; and  accordingly  the  mod  driking  varieties  o’f 
the  fpecies  affed  only  the  fkin  and  hair.  Nature  proteds  the  internal  effential 
form,  and  drives  out  as  far  as  pofiible  the  aggrieving  matter. 

If  the  altered  external  power  proceed  farther,  it’s  effeds  fhow  themfelves  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  vital  principle  itfelf.ads,  in  the  way  of  nutrition  and  propa- 
gation. The  negro  is  born  fair  : the  parts  that  fird  grow  black  in  him  are 

* Hippocrates,  Arillotle,  Galen,  Harvey,  only  bellowing  on  it  various  appellations,  or 
Boyle,  Stahl,  Glifi'on,  Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  fometimes  not  fufticiently  difcriminating  it  from 
many  others  of  the  greateft  oblervers  or  phi-  collateral  powers, 
lofophers  of  the  human  fpecies,  compelled  by  f See  the  preceding  book,  p.  15  1. 
experiment,  have  admitted  this  vital  principle, 
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evident  figns,  that  the  miafma  of  his  change,  which  the  external  air  merely  de~ 
velopes,  a<5ts  genetically.  The  age  of  puberty,  as  well  as  a multitude  of  fadhs 
obfervcd  in  difeafes,  fhows  us  the  extenfive  fway,  that  the  powers  of  nutrition 
and  propagation  poffefs  in  the  human  body.  By  thefe  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  body  are  connedled  ; and  in  the  degeneration  of  the  fpccies  thefe  parts  fuffer 
in  conjundtion.  Plence,  the  fkin  and  fexual  parts  excepted,  the  ears,  the  neck 
and  voice,  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  head,  &c.,  are  precifely  the  parts,  in  which  mod 
changes  appear. 

Finally,  as  the  vital  principle  connedb  all' the  parts  together,  and  the  organi- 
zation is  a complicated  knot,  which  has  properly  neither  beginning  nor  end,  it  is> 
eafy  to  comprehend,  that  the  moft  internal  change  of  any  confequence  mull  ulti-- 
mately  become  vifible  even  in  the  parts  pofleffing  the  greateft  folidity,  the  relations- 
of  which  are  altered,  by  means  of  the  internal  power  that  is  affe  died,  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot.  Nature  does  not  eafily  yield  to  this  change  : 
even  in  monllrous  births,  when  (lie  has  been  forcibly  difturbed  in  her  operations,, 
fhe  has  aflonifning  ways  of  reparation,  as  a defeated  general -difplays  mod;  fkill  in  a 
retreat.  The  various  national  forms  of  people  however  teffify,  that  even  this,  the 
moft  difficult  change  of  the  human  fpecies,  is  poffible  : and  it  is  rendered  fo  by 
the  multifarious  complication  and  delicate  mobility  of  our  frame,  with  the  in- 
numerable powers  that  adt  upon  it.  But  this  difficult  change  is  effedted  only 
from  within.  For  ages  particular  nations  have  moulded  their  heads,  bored  their 
nofes,  confined  their  feet,  or  extended  their  ears : Nature  remains  true  to  her- 
felfj  and  if  fora  time  fbe  be  compelled  to  take  a courfe  fhe  would  not,  and  fend 
fluids  to  the  diftorted  parts;  fhe  proceeds  on  her  own  way,  as  foon  as  (he  can 
recover  her  liberty,  and  produces  her  own  more  perfedt  image.  If  the  deformity 
be  genetic,  and  effected  in  the  natural  way,  the  cafe  is  totally  different  : it  is 
then  hereditary,  even  in  particular  parts.  Let  it  not  be  faid,- that  art  or  the 
Sun  has  flattened  the  negro’s  nofe.-  As  the  figure  of  this  part  is  connedted  with 
the  conformation  of  the  whole  fkull,  the  chin,  the  neck,  the  fpine ; and  the1 
branching  fpinal  marrow  is  as  it  were  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  which  the  thorax: 
and  all  the  limbs  are  formed  ; comparative  anatomy  fatisfadtorily  fhows  *,  that 
the  degeneration  has  affedfed  the  whole  figure,  and  none  of  thefe  folid  parts 
could  be  changed  without  an  alteration  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  negro  form  is 
tranfmitted  in  hereditary  fucceffion,  and  is  capable  of  being  rcchanged  no  other- 
wife  than  genetically.  See  the  negro  in  Europe  : he  remains  as  he  was.  Let 

* See  Soemmering  Ueher  die  kcerterliche  Ver-  bodily  Difference  between  the  Negro  and  the 
Jebiedenhtit  des  Mohrer  vom  Europäer,  ' On  t^hc  European,’  Mentz,  1784. 
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him  rnarrj'  a white  woman,  and  a Tingle  generation  will  effect  a change,  w'hich 
the  fair-complexioned  climate  could  not  produce  in  ages.  So  it  is  with  the 
figures  of  all  nations : regions  alter  them  very  flowly  but  by  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  in  a few  generations  every  mungal,.  chinefe,  or  american  feature  va- 
niihes. 

If  it  be  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  purfue  this  path,  let  us  go  on  a few  fleps 
farther. 

i.  It  mud  be  obvious  to  every  obferver,  that,  amid  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  human  figure , certain  forms  and  proportions  not  only  reoccur , but  pertain  ex- 
elufivdy  to  each  other.  With  artifts  this  is  an  acknowledged  fail : and  we  fee  in 
the  ftatues  of  the  ancients,  that  they  placed  this  proportion,  or  fymmetry  as 
they  termed  ity  not  merely  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  limbs,  but  alfo  in 
their  harmonic  adjuftment  to  the  fpirit  of  the  whole.  The  characters  of  their 
gods  and  goddeffes,  their  youths  and  heroes,  were  To  determinate  in  their  whole 
conformation,  that  they  are  in  Tome  degree  to  be  knowrn  from  Tingle  limbs,  and 
no  one  figure  will  admit  of  an  arm,  a bread;,  a fhoulder,  that  belonged  to  another. 
The  genius  of  a particular  living  being  exits  in  each  of  thefe  forms,  which  ferves 
it  merely  as  a fhell,  and  characterizes  itfelf  in  the  lea.fi;  attitude  or  motion  as 
diftinctiy  as  in  the  whole.  Among  the  moderns,  the  Polyclete  of  our  country  *, 
Albert  Durer-p,  has  indufirioufly  examined  the  meafure  of  various  proportions 
of  the  human  body  and  thus  rendered  it  obvious  to  every  eye,  that  the  figures 
of  all  the  parts  differ  with  their  proportions.  What  would  it  be,  if  a man 
united  Durer’s  accuracy  with  the  fpirit  and  tafte  of  the  ancients,  and  fludied 
the  differences  of  the  genetic  forms  and  chara&ers  of  men,  in  their  concordant 
figures  1 Thus,  I think,  Phyfiognomy  would  return  to  her  old  natural  way,  to 
which  her  name  points ; and  in  which  fhe  would  be  neither  Ethognomy,  nor 
Technognomy,  but  the  expofitor  of  the  living  nature  of  a man,  the  interpreter 
as  it  were  of  his  genius  rendered  vifible.  As  within  thefe  bounds  fire  remains 
true  to  the  analogy  of  the  whole,  which  is  mofl  confpieuous  in  the  face,  Pathog- 
nomy  muft  be  her  filter,  Phyfiology  and  Semeiotics  her  friends  and  alfiftants : 
for  the  external  figure  of  man  is  but  the  cafe  of  his  internal  mechanifm,  a con- 
fident whole,  in  which  every  letter  forms  a part  of  the  word  indeed,  but  only  the 
whole  word  has  a determinate  fignification.  It  is  thus  we  pra&ile  and  apply 
phyfiognomy  in  common  life  : the  experienced  phyfician  lees  from  a man’s  make 


* This  epithet  can  allude  only  to  the  canon 
of  proportions,  which  Polyclete  is  faid  to  have 
eftablilhed  in  one  of  his  figures  ; Plin.  L. 
XXXIV,  c.  8 : for  furely  neither  the  materials 


nor  the  ftyle  of  the  heyonian  genius  were  thofe 
of  Albert  of  Nuremberg.  F 

f Albert  Durer’s  four  Books  on  human  Pro- 
portion, Nuremberg,  1528. 
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and  countenance  to  what  difeafes  he  is  fubjecl,  and  the  phy'fiognomic  eye  even 
of  a child  obferves  the  natural  difpofition  of  a man  in  his  perfon,  that 

is,  the  form  in  which  his  genius  difclofes  itfelf. 

Farther.  Are  not  thefe  forms,  tJiefe  concords  of  harmonizing  parts , capable  of 
being  noted , and  reduced  like  letters  as  it  zvere  to  an  alphabet  f Not  that  we 
muft  expedt  this  fyllem  of  letters  ever  to  be  complete,  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a perfedt  alphabet  in  any  language ; but  a careful  ftudy  of  thefe  living 
orders  of  human  columns  unqueftionably  opens  a wide  field  for  the  fcience  of 
character.  If  in  this  purfuit  we  were  not  to  confine  ourfelves  to  Europe,  and 
ftill  lefs  to  our  common  idea  of  the  fummit  of  health  and  beauty,  but  followed 
living  Nature  throughout  the  Globe,  in  whatever  harmony  of  congruous  parts 
Ihe  dilplays  herfelf,  varioufly  diverfined,  yet  ever  one:  numerous  difcoveries  re- 
fpedting  the  concent  and  melody  of  living  powers  in  the  human  ftructure  would 
undoubtedly  reward  our  exertions.  Nay  it  is  probable,  this  ftudy  of  the  natu- 
ral confent  of  forms  in  the  human  body  would  carry  us  farther,  than  the  doc- 
trine of  complexions  and  temperaments,  often  attempted,  though  commonly  to 
little  purpofe.  The  moft  acute  obfervers  have  made  little  progrefs  here,  be- 
caufe  they  have  wanted  a determinate  alphabet,  to  note  the  differences,  that 
were  to  be  exprefled  *, 

As  the  phyfiology  of  life  muft  every  where  carry  the  torch  before  fuch  a figu- 
ral  hiß  or y of  the  formation  and  diverfification  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  wifdom  of 
Nature,  who  fafhions  and  alters  forms  only  according  to  one  law  of  multifarioufly 
compenfating  goodnefs,  wuuld  be  vifible  at  every  ftep.  Why,  for  example,  did 
the  creative  mother  feparate  fpecies  from  each  other  ? For  no  other  reafon, 
but  to  make  and  preferve  the  image  of  their  conformation  more  perfedt.  We 
know  not  how  many  of  the  prefent  fpecies  of  animals  may  have  approached 
nearer  to  each  other  in  an  earlier  age  of  our  Earth ; but  we  fee,  that  their  boun- 
daries are  nozv  genetically  feparated.  In  the  wild  ftate,no  beaft  couples  with  one  of 
a different  kind  : and  if  the  defpotic  art  of  man,  or  the  wanton  indolence,  to 
which  pampered  animals  yield,  caufe  a deviation  from  their  real  propen- 
fities,  Nature  permits  not  her  unchangeable  laws  to  be  furmounted  by 
art  or  debauchery.  Either  the  union  is  unproductive,  or  the  forced  ille- 
gitimate offspring  is  propagated  only  among  the  neareft  fpecies.  Nay,  among 
thefe  baftard  fpecies  themfelves,  wre  perceive  the  deviation  no  where  but  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  figure,  as  in  the  degeneration  of  the  human  fpecies  already 
defcribed  : if  the  internal  eflential  form  had  been  fufceptible  of  alteration,  no 

f I find  this  dodlrine  reduced  to  great  fim-  Platner  too,  and  fome  others,  have  their  ac~ 
plicity  in  Metzger’s  mifcellaneous  Works,  Vol.  I.  knovvledged  meats  on  this  head. 
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living  creature  could  have  preferved  it’s  identity.  Thus  in  confequence  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  creative  nature,  and  the  genetic  eflential  type  of  each  ge- 
nus, neither  a centaur,  nor  a fatyr,  neither  a Scylla,  nor  a Medufa,  is  within  the 
fphere  of  procreation. 

3 . Laftly,  the  moft  exquifte  means  employed  by  Nature,  to  unite  variety  and  fta- 
bility  of  form  in  her  genera , were  the  creation  and  union  of  the  two  fexes.  With 
what  wonderful  delicacy  and  fpirit  do  the  features  of  the  two  parents  unite  ip 
the  countenances  and  make  of  their  children ! as  if  their  fouls  had  been  trans- 
fufed  into  them  in  different  proportions,  and  the  multifarious  natural  powers 
of  organization  had  been  divided  between  them.  That  difeafes  and  features, 
nay  that  tempers  and  difpolitions,  are  hereditary,  is  known  to  all  the  world  : 
even  the  forms  of  anceflors  long  departed  frequently  return  in  the  courfe  of 
generations  in  a wonderful  manner.  Equally  undeniable,  though  not  eafy  to  be 
explained ; is  the  influence  of  the  bodily  and  mental  affections  of  the  mother  on 
the  foetus ; many  lamentable  examples  of  the  effefts  of  which  have  been  born 
till  death.  Thus  Nature  has  turned  into  each  other  two  currents  of  life,  to 
endow  the  future  creature  with  one  complete  natural  power,  which  will  live  in 
it  according  to  the  features  of  both  the  parents.  Many  a declining  race  is  again 
reftored  by  a cheerful  healthy  mother  : many  a debilitated  youth  mud  firfl  be 
awakened  to  a living  natural  creature  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  In  the  genial 
formation  of  man  Love  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  deities : he  ennobles  races,  and 
revives  the  declining  : a ray  of  the  divinity,  the  fparks  of  which  kindle  the  flame 
of  human  life,  and  make  it  burn  here  more  vividly,  there  more  obfcurely.  No- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  counteracts  the  plaftic  genius  of  Nature  more  than 
cold  antipathy ; or  difgufting  convenience,  which  is  even  worfe.  This  brings 
perfons  together,  who  were  never  defigned  for  each  other,  and  perpetuates  mife- 
rable  beings,  never  in  harmony  with  themfelves.  No  brute  has  yet  funk  fo  low, 
as  man  has  fallen  from  this  caufe  of  degeneracy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Oppoßtion  between  Genefis  and  Climate. 

I f I miftake  notj  the  hints,  that  have  been  given,  may  be  confidered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  line,  that  marks  this  oppofition.  No  man  will  expert,  for 
inftancc,  that  the  rofe  fhould  become  a lilly,  the  dog  a wolf,  in  a foreign  cli- 
mate : for  Nature  has  drawn  determinate  lines  round  her  fpecies,  and  permits 
a creature  rather  £0  difappear,  than  effentially  deface  or  falfify  it’s  figure.  But, 
that  th.e  role  can  admit  of  variation,  that  the  dog  can  acquire  fomething  wolfifli, 
is  conformable  to  experience  : yet  here  the  variation  is  producible  only  by  flow 
or  fpeedy  violence  done  to  the  refilling  organic  powers.  Thus  both  the  con- 
* tending  principles  act  with  great  force,  yet  each  in  it’s  own  way.  Climate  is  a 
chaos  of  caufes,  very  difiimilar  to  each  other,  and  in  confequence  adlingflowly 
and  in  various  ways,  till  at  length  they  penetrate  to  the  internal  parts,  and  change 
them  by  habit,  and  by  the  genetic  power  itfelf : this  refills  long,  forcibly,  uni- 
formly, and  like  itfelf  ■,  but  as  it  is  not  independent  of  external  affedlions,  it  alfo 
mufl  accommodate  itfelf  to  them  in  length  of  time. 

To  an  extenfive  view  of  the  oppofition  in  general,  I would  prefer  an  inftruc- 
tive  examination  of  particular  cafes,  of  which  hiflory  and  geography  afford  us 
an  ample  (lore.  We  know,  for  example,  what  effedl  the  adoption  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  natives,  or  the  retaining  of  their  own  european  cufloms,  has  had 
on  the  portuguefe  colonies  in  Africa,  or  the  fpanifh,  dutch,  englifh,  and  german 
fettlers,  in  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  When  all  thefe  were  accurately  invef- 
tigated,  we  might  proceed  to  more  ancient  tranfitions ; as  for  inflance  of  the 
malays  to  the  iflands,  the  arabs  to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  turks  to 
the  countries  conquered  by  them  and  thus  go  on  to  the  mungals,  the  tatars, 
and  laftly  the  fwarm  of  nations,  that  covered  Europe  in  the  courfe  of  the  great 
migration.  We  fhould  never  overlook  the  climate  from  which  a people  came, 
the  mode  of  life  it  brought  with  it,  the  country  that  lay  before  it,  the  nations 
with  which  it  intermingled,  and  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone  in  it’s  new 
feat.  If  this  inquiry  were  carried  through  thofc  ages  of  which  we  have  authentic 
accounts,  we  might  probably  arrive  at  conclufions  refpetfling  thofe  more  early 
migrations,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  from  the  traditional  tales  of  ancient 
writers,  or  the  coincidencies  of  language  and  mythology  ; for  in  fa£t  all,  or  moft 
of  the  nations  upon  Earth  at  leaft,  have  fooner  or  later  migrated.  Thus,  with 
the  affiftance  of  a few  maps  for  the  convenience  of  infpedlion,  we  fhould  ob- 
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tain  a phyfico-geographical  hiftory  of  the  defcent  and  diverfification  of  our  fpecies  ac- 
cording to  periods  and  climates,  which  at  every  ftep  mull  afford  us  important 
refults. 

Without  anticipating  the  labours  of  the  inquiring  mind,  that  fhall  undertake 
this  tafk,  I will  introduce  a few  fadts  from  modern  hiftory,  as  brief  examples  of 
my  preceding  examination. 

1.  Too  fudden,  too  precipitate  tranfitions  to  an  oppofite  hemifphere  and  climate  are 
feldom  falutary  to  a nation  ; for  Nature  has  not  eftablilhed  her  boundaries  be- 
tween remote  lands  in  vain.  The  hiftory  of  conquefts,  as  well  as  of  commercial 
companies,  and  efpecially  that  of  miflions,  afford  a melancholy,  and  in  fome 
refpedts  a laughable  pidture,  if  we  delineate  this  fubjedt  and  it’s  confequences 
with  impartiality,  even  from  the  narrations  of  the  parties  themfelves.  We  Ihud- 
der  with  abhorrence  when  we  read  the  accounts  of  many  european  nations,  who, 
funk  in  the  moft  diffolute  voluptuoufnefs  and  infenfible  pride,  have  degenerated 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  no  longer  poffefs  any  capacity  for  enjoyment  and 
compaflion.  They  are  fullblown  bladders  in  human  fhape,  loft  to  every  noble 

- and  adtive  pleafure,  and  in  whofe  veins  lurks  avenging  death.  If  to  thefe  we 
add  the  wretches,  to  whom  both  the  Indies  have  proved  infatiate  graves  if  we 
read  the  hiftoriesof  the  difeafes  of  foreign  climates,  given  by  englilh,  french,  and 
dutch  phyficians  ; and  if  we  then  turn  our  eyes  to  the  pious  miflionaries,  who 
have  not  been  fo  ready  to  quit  the  garb  of  their  order,  and  their  european  mode 
of  life ; what  inftrudtive  inferences  prefs  upon  us,  which  alas ! belong  to  the 
hiftory  of  man  ! 

2.  Even  the  european  indnflry  of  lefs  debauched  colonies  in  other  quarters  of  the 
Globe  is  not  alzvays  able  to  avert  the  eftfebl  of  climate.  It  is  obferved  by  Kalm  *, 
that  the  europeans  in  North- America  arrive  earlier  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fooner  grow  old  and  die,  than  in  their  native  country.  ‘ It  is 
nothing  uncommon,’  fays  he,  ‘ to  find  little  children  anfwer  queftions  put  to 
them  with  aftonilhing  readinefs  and  vivacity,  and  yet  not  attain  the  age  of  eu- 
ropeans. Eighty  or  ninety  years  are  feldom  reached  by  one  born  in  America 
of  european  parents,  though  the  aborigines  frequently  live  much  longer : and 
the  natives  of  Europe  commönly  live  much  longer  in  America,  than  fuch  of 
their  children  as  are  born  in  that  country.  The  women  fooner  ceafe  child- 
bearing, fome  as  early  as  the  age  of  thirty  : and  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  the 
offspring  of  the  european  colonifts  lofe  their  teeth  foon  and  prematurely,  while 


* Gottingen  Colleftion  of  Travels,  Vols.  X and  XT,  paßm. 
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the  americans  retain  their  teeth  white  and  found  to  the  end  of  their  lives.’ 
This  paflage  has  been  improperly  quoted  as  a proof  of  the  unhealthinefs  of 
America  with  refpeft  to  her  own  children : but  it  is  to  foreigners  only  that  fhe 
is  a ftepmother,  who,  as  Kalm  obferves,  dwell  in  her  bofom  with  different  con- 
flitutions  and  manners. 

3 . Let  it  not  be  imagined , that  human  art  can  with  defpotic  pozver  convert  at  once 
a foreign  region  into  another  Europe , by  cutting  down  it’s  forefts,  and  cultivating 
it’s  foil : for  it’s  whole  living  creation  is  conformable  to  it,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
changed  at  difcretion.  Even  Kalm  informs  us,  from  the  mouths  of  american 
fwedes,  that  the  fpeedy  deftru&ion  of  the  woods,  and  cultivation  of  the  land, 
not  only  leflened  the  number  of  edible  birds,  which  were  found  in  innumerable 
multitudes  in  the  forefts  and  on  the  waters,  and  of  fifhes  with  which  the  brooks 
and  rivers  fwarmed,  and  diminilhed  the  lakes,  ftreams,  rivulets,  fprings,  rains, 
thick  long  grafs  of  the  woods,  &c. ; but  feemed  to  affedt  the  health  and  longe- 
vity of  the  inhabitants,  and  influence  the  feafons.  ‘ The  americans,’  fays  he, 
* who  frequently  lived  a hundred  years  and  upwards  before  the  arrival  of  the 
europeans,  now  often  attain  fcarcely  half  the  age  of  their  forefathers : and  this, 
it  is  probable,  we  muff;  not  afcribe  folely  to  the  deftrudV.ive  ufe  of  fpirits,  and  an 
alteration  in  their  way  of  life,  but  likewife  to  the  lofs  of  fo  many  odoriferous 
herbs,  and  falutary  plants,  which  every  morning  and  evening  perfumed  the  air, 
as  if  the  country  had  been  a flower-garden.  The  winter  was  then  more  feafon- 
able,  cold,  healthy,  and  conftant : now  the  fpring  commences  later,  and,  like 
the  other  feafons,  is  more  variable  and  irregular.’  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Kalm ; and  however  local  we  may  confider  it,  (till  it  fliows,  that  Nature  loves 
not  too  fpeedy,  too  violent  a change,  even  in  the  bell  work,  that  man  can  per- 
form, the  cultivation  of  a country.  May  we  not  alfo  attribute  the  debility  of 
the  civilized  americans,  as  they  are  called,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Paraguay,  and 
Brafil,  to  this  among  other  things,  that  we  have  changed  their  country  and 
manner  of  living,  without  the  power  or  the  will  of  giving  them  an  european 
nature  ? All  the  nations,  that  live  in  the  woods,  and  after  the  manner  of  their 
forefathers,  are  ftrong  and  bold,  live  long,  and  renovate  their  vigour  like  their 
own  trees  : thofe  on  the  cultivated  land,  deprived  of  fhade  and  moifture,  de- 
cline miferably  ; their  fouls  are  left  behind  in  the  woods.  Read,  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  affecting  hiftory  of  a Ample  flourifhing  family,  drawn  from  it’s  wilds  by 
Dobritzhofer  *.  Both  the  mother  and  daughter  foon  died  ; and  both  in 
dreams  continued  to  call  on  their  fon  and  brother  left  behind,  till  death  clofed 

• Dobritzhofer’s  Gefcbiihtt  dtr  Abipontr,  ‘Hiftory  of  the  Abiponians,’  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 
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his  eyes  without  the  aid  of  difeafe.  This  alone  renders  it  comprehenfible,  how 
nations,  that  once  were  valiant,  adtive,  and  refolute,  fhould  in  afhort  time  fink 
into  fuch  a ftate  of  weaknefs,  as  the  jefuits  of  Paraguay  and  travellers  in  Peru 
defcribe  : a weaknefs  of  which  we  cannot  read  without  forrow.  In  the  courfe 
of  ages  this  fubjugation  of  Nature  may  have  it’s  good  effedfs  in  particular 
places  * ; though  I doubt  this,  if  it  were  generally  practicable  : but  for  the  fdrft 
races,  both  of  the  civilizers  and  civilized,  it  appears  to  have  none  ; for  Nature 
is  every  where  a living  whole,  and  will  be  gently  followed  and  improved,  not 
mattered  by  force.  Nothing  has  been  made  of  any  of  the  favages,  who  have 
been  fuddenly  brought  into  the  throng  of  an  european  city  : from  the  fplendid 
height,  on  which  they  were  placed,  they  longed  for  their  native  plains,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  returned  inexpert  and  corrupted  to  their  ancient  way  of  life,  which 
alfo  they  wrere  now  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying.  It  is  the  fame  with  the 
forcible  alteration  of  favage  climates  by  european  hands. 

O fons  of  Dedalus,  emiffaries  of  Fate,  how  many  inftruments  are  in  your 
hands  for  conferring  happinefs  on  nations  by  humane  and  compaffionate  means ! 
and  how  has  a proud  infolent  love  of  gain  led  you  almoft  every  where  into  a 
different  path  ! All  new  comers  from  a foreign  land,  who  have  fubmitted  to  na- 
turalize themfelves  with  the  inhabitants,  have  not  only  enjoyed  their  love  and 
^ friendfhip,  but  have  ultimately  found,  that  their  mode  of  life  was  not  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  climate : but  how  few  fuch  are  there ! how  feldom  does  an 
european  hear  from  the  native  of  any  country  the  praife,  * he  is  a rational  man 
like  us !’  And  does  not  Nature  revenge  every  infult  offered  her  ? Where  are 
the  conquefls,  the  fa&ories,  the  invafions,  of  former  times,  when  diftant  foreign 
lands  were  vifited  by  a different  race,  for  the  fake  of  devaflation  or  plunder  ! 
The  ftill  breath  of  climate  has  diffipated  or  confumed  them,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  natives  to  give  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  rootlefs  tree.  The 
quiet  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  accommodated  itfelf  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  has  not  only  preferved  it’s  own  exiftence,  but  has  beneficially  diffufed 
the  feeds  of  cultivation  through  a new  land.  Future  ages  may  decide,  what 
benefit,  or  injury,  our  genius  has  conferred  on  other  climates,  and  other  climates 
on  our  genius. 

* See  Williamfon’s  attempt  to  explain  the  caufes  of  change  of  climate,  in  the  Berlin  Colledtion, 
VoL  VU. 
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AS  it  would  be  with  one,  who,  from  navigating  the  fea,  fhould  attempt  a 
voyage  through  the  air,  fo  it  is  with  me,  now  that,  having  gone  over  the 
figure  and  natural  powers  of  man,  I come  to  his  mind,  and  attempt  to  invefti- 
gate  it’s  variable  faculties,  as  they  exift  throughout  the  wide  World,  from  in- 
direct, defective,  and  partly  queftionable  accounts.  The  metaphyfician  has  here 
a much  eafier  talk.  He  fets  out  with  eftablifhing  a certain  idea  of  the  mind, 
and  from  this  deduces  every  thing,  that  can  be  deduced,  wherever,  or  under 
whatever  circumftances,  it  may  be  found.  The  philofopher.of  hiftory  can  pro- 
ceed on  no  abftraCt  notion,  but  on  hiftory  alone;  and  he  is  in  danger  of  forming 
erroneous  conclufions,  if  he  do  not  generalize  at  leaft  in  fome  degree  the  nu- 
merous faCts  before  him.  I fhall  attempt  to  explore  the  way,  however  : yet, 
inftead  of  launching  out  into  the  ocean,  I fliall  rather  coaft  along  the  fhore  ; or, 
to  fpeak  in  plain  terms,  confine  myfelf  to  undoubted  faCts,  or  fuch  as  are  ge- 
nerally confidered  fo,  diftinguifhing  them  from  my  own  conjectures,  and  leaving 
it  to  thofe  who  are  more  fortunate,  to  arrange  and  employ  them  in  a better 
manner. 


CHAPTER  I. 

¥he  Appetites  of  the  human  Species  vary  with  their  Form  and  Climate ; hut  a lefs 
brutal  Ufe  of  the  Senfes  univerfally  leads  to  Humanity. 

All  nations,  the  difeafed  albinoes  perhaps  excepted,  enjoy  the  five  or  fix 
fenfes  of  man : the  men  without  feeling  of  Diodorus,  and  the  nations  of  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  proved  fabulous  in  modern  hiftory.  Yet  he,  who  attends  only  to 
the  difference  of  the  external  fenfes  among  us,  and  then  confiders  the  innu- 
merable multitudes  living  in  all  the  climates  of  the  Earth,  will  find  himfelf 
contemplating  an  ocean,  where  wave  lofes  itfelf  in  wave.  Every  man  has  a par- 
ticular proportion,  a particular  harmony  as  it  were,  between  all  his  fenfi- 
tive  feelings;  fo  that,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  the  raoft  wonderful  appearances 

frequently 
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frequently  occur,  to  fhow  the  ftate  of  an  individual  on  this  or  that  occalion. 
Hence  phyficians  and  philofophers  have  already  formed  whole  colle&ions  of 
lingular  and  peculiar  feelings,  that  is  of  idiofyncrafies,  which  are  in  many  in- 
ftances  equally  rare  and  inexplicable.  For  the  moft  part  thefe  are  obferved  only 
in  difeafe,  or  unufual  incidents,  not  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  Lan- 
guage too  has  no  terms  for  them ; as  every  man  fpeaks  and  underftands  accord- 
ing to  his  own  perceptions  alone,  and  different  organizations  of  courfe  want  a 
common  ftandard  for  their  different  feelings.  Even  in  the  cleared:  fenfe,  that  of 
feeing,  thefe  differences  difplay  themfelves,  not  only  with  refpedt  to  diftance, 
but  alfo  to  the  figure  and  colour  of  things : hence  fo  many  painters  have  their 
peculiarities  of  outline,  and  almoft  every  one  his  particular  ftyle  of  colouring. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  the  philofophy  of  the  hiftory  of  man  to  exhauit  this  ocean, 
but  by  fome  flriking  differences  to  call  our  attention  to  the  more  delicate,  that 
fie  around  us. 

The  moft  general  and  neceffary  fenfe  is  that  of  feeling : it  is  the  balls  of  the 
reft,  and  one  of  the  greateft  organic  preeminences  of  man  *.  It  has  conferred  on 
us  dexterity,  invention,  and  art ; and  contributes  more  perhaps  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  ideas,  than  we  imagine.  But  how  different  is  this  fenfe,  according 
as  it  is  modified  by  the  way  of  life,  climate,  application,  exercife,  and  native  ir- 
ritability of  the  body  ! To  fome  american  nations,  for  example,  an  infenfibility 
of  the  fkin  is  afcribed,  confpicuous  even  in  women,  and  under  the  moft  painful 
operations  -p.  If  the  fa<ft  be  true,  I conceive  it  eafily  explicable  both  from  cor- 
poral and  mental  circumftances.  For  ages  many  nations  in  this  quarter  of  the 
Globe  have  expofed  their  naked  bodies  to  the  piercing  winds,  and  the  filings  of 
infedts ; and,  to  protect  them  in  fome  meafure  from  thefe,  have  befmeared  them 
with  acrid  unguents.  They  alfo  pluck  out  the  hair,  which  promotes  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  Ikin.  Alkaline  roots  and  plants,  and  the  meal  of  acrimonious 
vegetables,  are  ufed  by  them  as  food ; and  the  clofe  fympathy  between  the  or- 
gans of  digeftion,  and  the  frat  of  feeling,  the  Ikin,  is  well-knowm,  this  fenfe  com- 
pletely failing  in  confequence  of  it  in  many  difeafes.  Even  their  immoderate 
indulgence  in  eating,  after  which  they  will  endure  hunger  to  a degree  equally 
uncommon,  feems  to  confirm  this  infenfibility,  which  is  alfo  a fymptom  of  many 
of  their  difeafes  j,  and  confequently  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  advantages 

* See  Metzger  on  the  bodily  excellences  of  f Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America,  Vol.  I, 
man  over  brutes,  in  his  Vermifchten  Medicinifcben  p.  562. 

Schriften,  * Mifcellaneous  Medical  Trafts,’  % Ulloa,  Vol.  I,  p.  188. 
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and  difadvantages  of  their  climate.  With  it  Nature  has  gradually  armed  them 
againft  evils,  which  greater  fenfibility  would  have  rendered  infupportable  ; and 
with  them  Art  has  followed  the  fteps  of  Nature.  The  north-americans  fuller 
pain  and  torment  with  heroic  infenfibility,  from  principles  of  honour.  They  are 
formed  to  it  from  infancy ; and  in  this  the  women  yield  not  to  the  men.  Thus 
ftoic  apathy  under  bodily  pain  is  to  them  a natural  habitude  : and  their  feebler 
appetite  for  pleafure,  notwithftanding  the  vivacity  of  their  natural  powers  in 
other  refpeCts,  and  even  that  lethargic  infenfibility,  in  confequence  of  which 
many  fubjugated  nations  appear  as  if  in  a waking  dream,  l'eem  deducible  from 
this  caufe.  Brutes  therefore  muft  they  have  been,  who,  from  a {till  greater 
want  of  human  feeling,  have  abufed,  or  put  to  painful  trials,  a want,  which  Na- 
ture beftowed  on  her  children  for  their  folace  and  convenience. 

Experience  has  fhown,  that  an  immoderate  degree  of  heat  or  cold  fcorches  up 
or  benumbs  the  external  feeling.  Nations  that  walk  barefoot  on  the  fands  ac- 
quire a foie  as  hard  as  iron ; and  inftances  have  been  known  of  fuch  perfons 
{landing  on  burning  coals  for  twenty  minutes.  Corrofive  poifons  can  fo  change 
the  fkin,  that  a man  may  plunge  his  hand  into  melted  lead  ; and  rigorous  cold, 
as  well  as  anger  and  other  paflions  of  the  mind,  alfo  contributes  to  deaden  the 
feeling  *.  This  fenfe  on  the  other  hand  appears  molt  exquifite  in  regions,  and 
under  a mode  of  life,  that  are  molt  favourable  to  the  gentle  contraction  of  the 
fkin,  and  an  harmonious  extenfion  as  it  were  of  the  nerves  of  touch.  The  eaft- 
indian  enjoys  perhaps  in  the  higheft  perfection  the  organs  of  fenfe.  His  palate, 
which  has  never  been  blunted  by  ftrong  drink  or  {Emulating  food,  taftes  the 
flightefi:  accidental  flavour  in  pure  water;  and  his  fingers  imitate  the  molt  delicate 
works  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  copy  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  original. 
His  mind  is  calm  and  ferene,  an  echo  of  the  gentle  feelings,  that  every  thing 
around  him  excites.  So  play  the  waves  about  the  fwan  : fo  whifper  the  winds 
through  the  thin  foliage  of  fpring. 

Next  to  the  warmth  and  ferenity  of  the  climate,  nothing  contributes  fo  much 
to  this  exquifitenefs  of  feeling,  as  cleanlinefs,  temperance,  and  motion : three 
phyfical  virtues,  in  which  many  nations,  that  we  term  uncivilized,  exceed  us, 
and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  molt  delightful  countries  appear  particularly 
to  claim  as  their  own.  Keeping  the  mouth  clean,  frequent  bathing,  love  of 
exercife  in  the  open  air,  and  even  the  healthy  and  voluptuous  rubbing  and  ex- 
tenfion of  the  body,  which  was  as  well  known  to  the  romans,  as  it  is  now  com- 
mon among  the  indians,  perfians,  and  many  tatar  nations  through  a confider- 

• Haller’s  Phyfiology,  Vol.V,  p.  16. 
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able  tradl  of  country,  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  maintains  the 
elaftic  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moft  fertile  country 
live  temperately : they  have  no  conception,  that  an  unnatural  ftimulation  of 
the  nerves,  and  a daily  overloading  of  the  veffels,  can  be  pleafures,  for  which 
man  was  created : the  caft  of  bramins  have  tailed  neither  flefh  nor  wine  from 
the  beginning  of  the  World.  Now  fince  the  effefts  of  thefe  on  the  whole  fyftem 
of  fenfation  in  brutes  are  apparent,  mufl  they  not  operate  much  more  power- 
fully on  the  flower  of  all  organizations,  man  ? Moderation  in  fenfual  enjoy- 
ment without  doubt  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  philofophy  of  huma- 
nity, than  a thoufand  learned  and  artificial  abftradt  confiderations. 

All  people  of  coarfe  feelings,  in  a favage  ftate,  or  rigorous  climate,  are  glut- 
tonous ; as  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  fuffer  hunger  afterwards : for  the  moft 
part,  too,  they  eat  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  Nations  poffeffmg  finer  fenfes 
love  ,more  delicate  pleafures.  Their  meals  are  Ample,  and  they  eat  daily  the 
fame  food  >but  then  they  are  fond  of  luxurious  unguents,  fine  perfumes,  pomp, 
and  convenience ; and  their  higheft  pleafure  is  fenfual  love.  If  we  were  talking 
merely  of  the  finenefs  of  organs,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  which  way  the  prefe- 
rence would  incline  : for  no  polifhed  european  would  hefitate,  to  choofe  between 
the  fat  and  train-oil  of  the  greenlander,  and  the  aromatics  of  thejiindoo.  But 
it  is  a queflion,  in  fpite  of  our  verbal  polifh,  to  which  of  the  two  we  approach 
neareft  upon  the  whole.  The  hindoo  places  his  happinefs  in  tranquillity  undif- 
turbed  by  paflion,  in  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  ferenity  and  pleafure.  He 
breathes  voluptuoufnefs : he  floats  on  a fea  of  pleafing  dreams,  and  exhilarating 
fragrance.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  objects  of  our  luxury  ? for  what 
does  it  difturb  the  whole  World,  and  plunder  ever  quarter  of  the  Globe  ? New 
and  pungent  fpices  for  a blunted  palate ; foreign  fruits  and  food,  which  are 
often  jumbled  together  in  fuch  a medley,  that  we  cannot  tafle  their  proper  fla- 
vour; intoxicating  liquors,  that  bereave  us  both  of  our  fenfes  and  our  peace; 
whatever  can  be  invented  to  exhauft  nature  by  exciting  it,  are  daily  the  grand 
aim  of  our  lives.  By  thefe,  conditions  are  diftinguifhed  : by  thefe,  nations  are 

made  happy. Happy  ! Why  do  the  poor  fuffer  hunger,  and  with  benumbed 

fenfes  drag  on  a wretched  life  of  toil  and  labour  ? That  the  rich  and  great 
may  deaden  their  fenfes  in  a more  delicate  manner,  without  tafle,  and  probably 
to  the  eternal  nourifhment  of  their  brutality.  ‘ The  europeans  eat  every  thing,’ 
fays  the  hindoo,  whofe  more  exquifite  fmell  revolts  at  the  mere  effluvia  of 
what  they  fwallow.  According  to  his  ideas,  he  can  rank  them  only  in  the  caft 
of  the  pariars,  who,  as  a mark  of  fupreme  contempt,  are  allowed  to  eat  what 
3 they 
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they  pleafe.  In  many  countries,  too,  the  mohammedans  call  the  europeans 
unclean  beafts ; and  this  not  merely  from  religious  antipathy. 

It  can  hardly  be  poflible,  that  Nature  ftiould  have  given  us  a tongue,  in  order 
that  the  gratification  of  a few  papillse  on  it  (hould  be  the  aim  of  a laborious 
life,  or  the  caufe  of  wretched nefs  to  others.  She  endowed  it  with  the  fenfe  of 
tafte,  partly  to  fweeten  the  duty  of  fatisfying  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  enticing 
us  to  labour  by  more  pleafing  motives : and  partly  alfo  to  be  the  fcrupulous 
guard  of  our  health  ; but  this  it  has  long  ceafed  to  be  in  all  nations  addicted  to 
luxury.  The  cow  knows  what  is  falutary  for  herfelf,  and  feledts  her  food  with 
apprehenfive  caution  : noxious  and  poifonous  plants  file  avoids,  and  is  feldom 
miftaken.  Men,  who  live  among  beafts,  can  difcriminate  their  food  like  them; 
but  lofe  this  faculty,  when  they  come  to  aflociate  with  mankind,  as  the  indians, 
who  relinquifh  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet,  lofe  the  purity  of  their  fmell.  Nations, 
that  enjoy  healthful  freedom,  ftill  poflefs  much  of  this  guiding  fenfe.  They 
feldom  or  never  err  with  refpeift  to  the  produdts  of  their  own  country  : nay, 
the  north-american  can  trace  his  enemy  by  the  fmell,  and  by  this  the  carib  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  footfteps  of  different  nations.  Thus  man  may  heighten  his  moft 
fenfual,  his  animal  powers,  by  cultivating  and  exercifing  them  : but  the  higheft 
perfe&ion  of  them  confifts  in  a due  proportion  of  them  all,  adapted  to  a truly 
human  life,  fo  that  no  one  be  loft,  and  no  one  predominate.  This  proportion 
varies  with  country  and  climate.  The  inhabitant  of  hot  countries  eats  with 
eager  appetite  food  to  us  highly  difgufting : for  his  nature  requires  it,  as  a me- 
dicine, as  an  antidote  *. 

Laftly,  the  fight  and  hearing  are  the  nobleft  fenfes,  for  which  man  is  particu- 
larly formed  by  his  organization ; for  in  him  the  organs  of  thefe  fenfes  are  more 
artfully  conftrudted,  than  in  any  other  animal.  How  acute  have  the  light  and 
hearing  been  rendered  by  many  nations ! The  calmuc  fees  fmoke,  where  nothing 
can  be  perceived  by  an  european  eye : the  fhy  arab  hears  far  around  in  his 
filent  defert.  If  thefe  acute  and  fine  fenfes  be  exercifed  with  unremitting  at- 
tention, the  confequence  is  obvious : for  we  fee  in  many  nations  how  far  prac- 
tice can  carry  a man  beyond  the  unpradfifed,  even  in  the  moft  trifling  things. 
People  who  live  by  hunting  know  every  tree  and  bufli  in  their  country  : the 
north- americans  never  lofe  their  way  in  their  forefts : they  travel  in  queft  of  their 
enemies  hundreds  of  miles,  and  return  again  to  their  huts.  Dobritzhofer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  civilized  guaranies  imitate  with  aftonifhing  exadtnefs  any  piece 

* Wilfon’s  Obfervations  on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  p.  93,  &c. 
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of  delicate  workmanfhip,  that  is  fet  before  them,  but  verbal  defcriptions  con- 
vey fcarcely  any  ideas  to  their  minds : this  is  the  natural  confequence  of  their 
education,  in  which  the  underftanding  is  formed  by  prefent  vifible  objects,  not 
by  words ; while  on  the  other  hand  men  taught  by  words  have  often  heard  fo 
much,  that  they  are  incapable  of  feeing  what  is  before  their  eyes.  The  under- 
ftanding of  the  free  fon  of  Nature  is  divided  as  it  were  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear : he  knows  with  accuracy  the  objeds  he  has  feen,  he  relates  with  precifion 
the  tales  he  has  heard.  His  tongue  Hammers  not,  as  his  arrow  deviates  not 
from  it’s  mark : for  how  thou  Id  his  mind  err,  or  hefitate,  with  refpect  to  what 
it  has  feen  and  heard  with  precifion  ? 

Nature  has  difpofed  things  well  for  a creature,  the  firfl  buds  of  whofe  under- 
flanding  and  well-being  arife  only  from  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes.  If  our 
bodies  be  found,  if  our  fenfes  be  well-ordered  and  exercifed ; the  foundations 
of  a ferenity  and  internal  fatisfadion  are  laid,  the  lofs  of  which  fpeculative  rea- 
fon  cannot  eafily  repair.  The  ground  of  man’s  phyfical  happinefs  every  where 
confiils  in  his  living  where  it  is  his  lot  to  live,  enjoying  what  is  fet  before  him, 
and  perplexing  himfelf  as  little  as  poffible  with  provident  or  retrofpedive  care. 
If  he  confine  himfelf  to  this  point,  he  is  vigorous  and  tranquil : but  if,  while  he 
fhould  enjoy  and  think  only  on  the  prefent,  he  fuffer  his  thoughts  to  wander, 
how  does  he  diflrad  and  enfeeble  himfelf,  often  leading  a more  painful  life  than 
the  brute,  happily  reftrided  to  a narrower  fphere  ! The  free  child  of  Nature 
contemplates  his  parent,  and  is  enlivened,  without  knowing  it,  by  the  fight  of 
her  garb  ; or  he  follows  his  occupations,  and,  while  he  enjoys  the  revolving  fea- 
fons,  fcarcely  grows  old  with  any  increafe  of  days.  His  ear,  undiflurbed  by  im- 
peded thoughts,  and  unperplexed  by  written  fymbols,  hears  perfedly  what  it 
hears : it  eagerly  takes  in  words,  which,  indicating  determinate  objeds,  are  more 
fatisfadory  to  the  mind  than  volumes  of  barren  abflrad  terms.  Thus 
lives,  thus  dies  the  favage  fatisfied,  but  not  glutted^  with  the  Ample  pleafures, 
that  his  fenfes  enable  him  to  enjoy. 

But  Nature  has  conferred  another  beneficent  gift  on  our  fpecies,  in  leaving 
to  fuch  of  it’s  members  as  are  leafl  flored  with  ideas  the  firfl  germe  of  fuperiour 
fenfe,  exhilarating  mufic.  Before  the  child  can  fpeak,  he  is  capable  of  fong,  or 
at  leafl  of  being  affeded  by  mufical  tones ; and  among  the  molt  uncultivated 
nations  mufic  is  the  firfl  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  the  mind  is  moved.  The 
pidures,  which  Nature  exhibits  to  the  eye,  are  fo  various,  changeable,  and  ex - 
tenfive,  that  imitative  tafle  mull  long  grope  about,  and  feek  the  flriking  in  wild 
and  monflrous  produdions,  ere  it  learns  juflnefs  of  proportion.  But  mufic, 
however  rude  and  Ample,  fpeaks  to  every  human  heart ; and  this,  with  the  dance, 
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conftitutes  Nature’s  general  fedival  throughout  the  Earth.  Pity  it  is,  that 
moil  travellers,  from  too  refined  a tafle,  conceal  from  us  thefe  infantile  tones  of 
foreign  nations.  Ufelefs  as  they  may  be  to  the  mufician,  they  are  inftru&ive 
to  the  invefligator  of  man  : for  the  mufic  of  a nation,  in  it’s  moft  imperfect 
form,  and  favourite  tunes,  difplays  the  internal  character  of  the  people,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  proper  tone  of  their  fenfations,  much  more  truly  and  profoundly, 
than  the  moft  copious  defcription  of  external  contingencies. 

The  more  in  general  I trace  the  whole  fenfibility  of  man,  in  his  various  re- 
gions and  ways  of  life,  the  more  do  I find  Nature  every  where  a kind  parents 
Where  an  organ  is  lefs  capable  of  being  gratified,  flie  excites  it  lefs,  and  leaves 
it  for  ages  in  a gentle  dumber : where  lhe  has  refined  and  expanded  an  organ, 
file  has  difpofed  means  to  gratify  it  fully : fo  that  the  whole  Earth,  with  this 
checked  or  heightened  organization  of  man,  founds  to  her  ear  as  a well-tuned 
inftrument,  from  which  every  poflible  note  is,  or  will  be,  produced. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  human  Fancy  is  every  where  organic  ami  climatic , but  it  is  every  where  led  by 

Tradition, 

Of  a thing  that  lies  without  the  fphere  of  our  perception  we  know  nothing  : 
the  ftory  of  a king  of  Siam,  who  confidered  ice  and  fnow  as  non-entities,  is  in  a 
thoufand  inftances  applicable  to  every  man.  The  ideas  of  every  indigenous 
nation  are  thus  confined  to  it’s  own-region : if  it  profefs  to  underftand  words 
expreffing  things  utterly  foreign  to  it,  we  have  reafon  to  remain  long  in  doubt, 
of  the  reality  of  this  underdanding. 

‘ The  greenlanders,’  fays  the  worthy  Cranz  *,  ‘ are  fond  of  hearing  tales  of 
Europe  ; but  they  can  comprehend  nothing  unlefs  illuftrated  by  fome  compa- 
rifon.  “ The  town,  or  the  country,”  for  inftance,  “ has  fo  many  inhabitants, 
that  feveral  whales  would  hardly  fuffice  to  feed  them  a day  i they  do  not  eat 
whales,  however,,  but  bread,  which  grovys  out  of  the  ground  like  grafs,  and  the 
flefh  of  animals  that  have  horns;  and  they  are  carried  about  on  the  backs  of 
large  ftrong  beads,  or  drawn  along  by  them  upon  a wooden  ftage.”  On  hear- 
ing this,  they  call  bread,  grafs ; oxen,  reindeer ; and  horfes,  great  dogs ; are  druck 
with  admiration,  and  exprefs  a widi  to  live  in  fuch  a fine  fruitful  country,  till 

* Ge/cb.  •veu  Greenland,  * Hiftory  of  Greenland,  p.  225. 

they 
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they  are  informed,  that  it  frequently  thunders,  and  no  feals  are  to  be  procured 
there.  They  willingly  hear  of  God  and  divine  things,  alfo,  as  long  as  you  do 
not  contradict  their  fuperftitious  fables.’  From  the  fame  author  * I will  com- 
pofe  a catechifm  of  their  theologico-natural  philofophy,  fhowing,  that  they  can 
•neither  anfwer  nor  comprehend  european  queftions,  otherwife  than  according 
to  the  circle  of  their  own  conceptions. 

Queßion.  Who  created  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  every  thing  that  you  fee  ? 

Anfwer.  That  we  cannot  tell.  We  do  not  know  the  man.  He  mutt  have 
.been  a very  mighty  man.  Or  elfe  thefe  things  always  were,  and  will  always  re- 
main fo. 

Q.  Have  you  a foul  ? 

A.  O yes.  It  can  increafe  and  decreafe : our  angekoks  can  mend  and  re- 
pair it : when  a man  has  loft  his  foul,  they  can  bring  it  back  again  : and  they 
change  a fick  foul  for  a frelli  found  one  from  a hare,  a rein-deer,  a bird,  or  a 
young  child.  When  we  go  a long  journey,  our  foul  often  flays  at  home.  At 
night,  when  iye  are  afleep,  it  wanders  out  of  tire  body:  it  goes  a hunting, 
dancing,  or  vifiting,  while  the  body  lies  {till. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  it  after  death  ? 

A.  Then  it  goes  to  the  happy  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Torngarfuck 
and  his  mother  live  there.  There  it  is  always  fummer,  bright  funfhine,  and  no 
night : and  there,  too,  is  good  water,  with  plenty  of  birds,  fifties,  feals,  and  rein- 
deer, all  of  which  may  be  caught  without  any  trouble,  or  taken  out  of  a great 
kettle  ready  boiled. 

Q.  And  do  all  men  go  thither  ? 

A.  No:  only  good  people,  who  were  ufeful  workmen,  have  done  great 
actions,  caught  many  whales  and  feals,  endured  much,  or  been  drowned  at  fea, 
died  in  the  birth,  &c. 

Q.  How  do  thefe  get  thither  ? 

A.  Not  eafily.  They  muft  fpend  five  days  or  more  in  fcrambling  down  a 
bare  rock,  which  is  already  covered  with  blood. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  fee  thofe  beautiful  heavenly  bodies  ? Are  not  they  more 
probably  the  place  of  our  future  abode  ? 

A.  It  is  there,  too,  in  the  higheft  Heaven,  far  above  the  rainbow ; and  the 
journey  thither  is  fo  quick  and  eafy,  that  the  foul  can  repole  the  fame  evening 
in  his  houfe  in  the  moon,  which  was  once  a greenlander,  and  dance  and  play  at 
bowls  with  the  other  fouls.  Thofe  northern  lights  are  the  fouls  playing  at  bowls 
andjdancing. 

* Seft.  V,  VI- 
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Q.  And  what  do  they  there  befides  ? 

A.  They  live  in  tents,  by  a vaft  lake,  in  which  are  multitudes  of  fifhes  and 
birds.  When  this  lake  overflows,  it  rains  upon  Earth  ; if  the  banks  were  to 
break  down,  it  would  caufe  an  univerfal  deluge. — But  in  general  only  the  vile 
and  worthlefs  go  to  Heaven;  the  diligent  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Thofe 
fouls  muft  often  fuffer  hunger,  are  lean  and  feeble,  and  can  have  no  reft  for  the 
quick  turning  round  of  the  Iky.  Bad  people  and  forcerers  go  thither : they  are 
tormented  by  ravens,  which  they  cannot  keep  out  of  their  hair,  & c. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  was  the  origin  of  mankind  ? 

A.  The  firft  man,  Kallak,  came  out  of  the  earth,  and  his  wife  foon  after  came 
out  of  his  thumb.  She  bore  a greenland  woman,  and  the  woman  bore  Kablunat , 
that  is,  foreigners  and  dogs : hence  both  dogs  and  foreigners  are  incontinent 
and  prolific. 

Q.  And  will  the  world  endure  for  ever  ? 

A.  Once  already  it  has  been  overwhelmed,  and  every  body  drowned,  except 
one  man.  He  ftruck  the  earth  with  his  ftaff,  a woman  came  out,  and  they  re- 
peopled the  World.  It  now  refts  on  it’s  fupporters,  but  they  are  fo  rotten  with 
age,  that  they  often  crack;  fo  that  it  would  long  ago  have  fallen  down,  if  our 
angekoks  were  not  continually  repairing  them.  • 

Q.  But  what  think  you  of  thofe  beautiful  ftars  •! 

A.  They  were  all  formerly  greenlanders,  or  beafts,  who  have  travelled  up 
thither  on  particular  occafions,  and  appear  pale  or  red  according  to  the  difference 
of  their  food.  They  that  you  fee  there  meeting  are  two  women  vifiting  each 
other  : that  (hooting  ftar  is  a foul  gone  on  a vifit : that  great  ftar  (the  Bear)  is 
a rein-deer:  thofe  feven  ftars  are  dogs  hunting  a bear:  thofe  (Orion’s  belt) 
are  men  who  loft  themfelves  hunting  feals,  could  not  find  the  way  home,  and 
fo  got  among  the  ftars.  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  a brother  and  lifter.  Malina, 
the  After,  was  afiaulted  by  her  brother  in  the  dark  : (lie  endeavoured  to  efcape 
by  flight,  afeended  into  the  (ley,  and  became  the  Sun : Anninga  purfued  her,  and 
became  the  Moon.  The  Moon  is  continually  running  round  the  virgin  Sun,  in 
hopes  to  catch  her,  but  in  vain.  When  he  is  weary  and  exhaufted  (in  the  laft 
quarter)  he  goes  feal  hunting,  at  which  he  continues  fome  days,  and  then  he 
returns  again  as  fat  as  we  fee  him  in  the  full  Moon.  He  is  glad  when  wOmcn 
die,  and  the  Sun  is  pleafed  at  the  death  of  men. 

I Ihould  be  little  thanked  for  my  trouble,  were  I to  go  on  thus  exhibiting 
the  fancies  of  various  nations.  If  any  one  fhould  be  found  defirous  of  travelling 
through  thefe  realms  of  imagination,  the  true  Limbo  of  vanity,  which  extend  to 
every  part  of  the  World,  I with  he  may  be  endued  with  the  fpirit  of  calm  obfer- 

vation. 
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vation,  which,  free  from  all  hypothefes  of  the  defcent  and  fimilitude  of  nations, 
Ihall  be  in  all  places  as  it  were  at  home,  and  know  how  to  render  every  folly  of 
our  fellow-creatures  inftrudtive.  For  my  part,  I have  only  to  extraCt  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations  from  this  kingdom  of  living  fliadows  formed  by  mufing 
nations. 

1.  Climates  and  Nations  are  univerfally  marked  in  it.  Compare  the  greenland 
mythology  with  the  indian,  the  laplandic  with  the  japanefe,  the  peruvian  with 
that  of  Negroland  ; a complete  geography  of  the  inventing  mind.  If  the  Vo- 
lufpa  of  the  icelander  were  read  and  expounded  to  a bramin,  he  would  fcarcely 
be  able  to  form  a Angle  idea  from  it  ; and  to  the  icelander  the  Vedam  would  be 
equally  unintelligible.  Their  own  mode  of  reprefenting  things  is  the  more 
deeply  imprinted  on  every  nation,  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  themfelves,  is  fuit- 
able  to  their  own  earth  and  Iky,  fprings  from  their  mode  of  living,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  father  to  fon.  What  is  moil  aftonifhing  to  a 
foreigner  they  believe  they  moll  clearly  comprehend ; he  laughs  at  things,  on 
which  they  are  moll  ferious.  The  indians  fay,  that  tire  deftiny  of  a man  is 
written  on  his  brain,  the  fine  lines  of  which  reprefent  the  illegible  letters  of  the 
book  of  Fate  : the  molt  arbitrary  national  ideas  and  opinions  are  frequently  fuch 
brain-drawn  pictures,  lines  of  the  fancy  moll  firmly  interwoven  with  both  body 
and  mind. 

2.  Whence  is  this  ? Have  all  thefe  tribes  of  men  invented  their  own  mytho- 
logy, and  thus  become  attached  to  it  as  their  own  property  ! By  no  means. 
They  have  not  invented,  but  inherited  it.  Had  they  produced  it  themfelves, 
their  own  reflection  might  have  carried  them  from  the  bad  to  better,  which  has 
not  been  the  cafe.  When  Dobritzhofer  * reprefented  to  a whole  tribe  of  brave 
and  intelligent  abiponians,  how  ridiculous  it  was  in  them,  to  be  terrified  at  the 
menaces  of  a conjuror,  who  threatened  to  turn  himlelf  into  a tiger,  and  whofe 
claws  they  fancied  they  already  felt : ‘ you  daily  kill  real  tigers  in  the  field,’  laid 
he  to  them,  ‘ without  being  afraid ; why  are  you  alarmed  in  fuch  a daftardly 
manner  at  an  imaginary  one,  that  does  not  exift?’  ‘ You,  father,’  anfwered  a 
valiant  abiponian,  ‘ have  no  accurate  ideas  of  our  affiiirs.  The  tigers  in  the 
field  we  fear  not,  becaufe  we  fee  them  : there  we  kill  them  without  difficulty. 
The  artificial  tigers  we  dread,  becaufe  we  cannot  fee  them,  and  confequently  are 
unable  to  kill  them.’ 

This,  I conceive,  is  the  key  of  the  myftery.  Were  all  notions  as  clear  to  us, 
as  thofe  we  acquire  by  the  fight ; had  we  no  other  ideas,  than  thofe  which  we 


9 Hiftory  of  the  Abiponians,  Vol.  I* 
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derive  from  vifual  objedts,  or  can  compare  with  them  ; the  fonrce  of  errour  and 
deception  would  be  flopped,  or  at  leaft  foon  difcoverable.  But  at  prefent  moft 
national  fictions  fpring  from  verbal  communications,  and  are  inftilied  into  the 
ear.  The  ignorant  child  liftens  with  curiofity  to  the  tales,  which  flow  into  has 
mind  like  his  mother  milk,  like  choice  wine  of  his  father,  and  form  it’s  nutri- 
ment. They  feem  to  him  to  explain  what  he  has  feen  : to  the  youth  they  ac- 
count for  the  way  of  life  of  his  tribe,  and  ftamp  the  renown  of  his  anceftors  t 
the  man  they  introduce  to  the  employment  Anted  to  his  nation  and  climate,  and 
thus  they  become  infeparable  from  his  whole  life.  The  grecnlander  and  tun- 
goofe  fee  in  reality  all  their  lives  only  what  they  heard  of  in  their  infancy,  and 
thus  they  believe  it  to  be  evidently  true.  Hence  the  timid  practices  of  lb 
many  nations,  even  far  remote  from  each  other,  in  eclipfes  of  the  Sun  or  Moon : 
hence  their  trembling  belief  in  fpirits  of  the  air,  fea,  and  other  e ements. 
Wherever  there  is  motion  in  nature ; wherever  any  caufe  feems  to  exift  and 
produce  change,  without  the  eye  being  able  to  difcover  the  laws,  by  which  the 
change  is  effedted  ; the  ear  hears  words,  which  explain  to  it  the  myftery  of 
what  is  feen,  by  fomething  unfeen.  The  ear  is  in  general  tire  moft  timorous, 
the  moft  apprehenfive,  of  all  the  fenfes : it  perceives  quickly  but  obfcurely : it 
cannot  retain  and  compare  things,  fo  as  to  render  them  clear,  for  it’s'  objedts 
haften  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Appointed  to  awaken  the  mind,  it  can  feldom 
acquire  clear  and  fatisfadtory  information,  without  the  aid  of  the  other  fenfes, 
particularly  the  eye. 

3.  Thus  it  appears  among  what  people  the  imagination  is  moß  highly ß rained : 
among  thofe  namely,  who  love  folitude,  and  inhabit  the  wild  regions  of  nature, 
deferts,  rocks,  the  ftormy  fhores  of  the  fea,  the  feet  of  volcanoes,  or  other  mov- 
ing and  aftonifhing  fcenes.  From  the  remoteft  times  the  deferts  of  Arabia 
have  foftered  fublime  conceptions,  and  they  who  have  cherifhed  them  have  been 
for  the  moft  part  folitary,  romantic  men.  In  folitude  Mohammed  began  his 
Koran : his  heated  imagination  rapt  him  to  Heaven,  and  fhowed  him  all  the 
angels,  faints,  and  worlds : his  mind  was  never  more  inflamed,  than  when  it  de- 
picted the  thunders  of  the  day  of  refurredtion,  the  laft  judgment,  and  other 
immenfe  objedts.  To  what  extent  has  the  fuperftition  of  the  fhamans  fpread 
itfelf ! From  Greenland  and  the  three  Laplands,  over  the  whole  benighted 
coaft  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  far  into  Tatary,  and  almoft  throughout  the  whole  of 
America.  Magicians  every  where  appear,  and  fearful  images  of  nature  every 
where  form  the  world  in  which  they  dwell.  Thus  more  than- three  fourths  of 
the  Globe  receive  this  faith  : for  even  in  Europe  moft  nations  of  finnilh  or  flavian 
origin  are  (till  addidted  to  the  forceries  of  the  worfhip  of  Nature,  and  the  fuper- 
1 ftition 
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ftition  of  the  negroes  is  nothing  but  fhamanifm  moulded  to  their  genius  and. 
climate.  In  the  polifhed  countries  of  Alia,  indeed,  this  is  fuppreffed  by  po- 

' .....  . f. 

fitive,  factitious  religion,  and  political  inftitutions : yet  it  is  difcernible,  wherever 
it  can  peep  out,  in  folitude,  and  among 'the  populace ; till  on  fome  of  the  iffands 
in  the  South-Sea  it  again  rules  with  powerful  fvvay.  Thus  the  worfhip  of  Na- 
ture has  gone  round  the  Globe,  and  it’s  reveries  have  feized  on  thofe  local  ob- 
jefts  of  power  and  alarm,  on  which  human  wants  confine.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  the  worfhip  of  almoft  all  the  nations  upon  Earth. 

4.  Fhat  the  zvay  of  life  and  genius  of  each  -nation  have  powerfully  cooperated  in 
this , fcarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned.  The  fhepherd  beholds  nature  with 
different  eyes  from  thofe  of  the  fifherman  or  hunter : and  again,  in  every  re- 
gion thefe  occupations  differ  as  much  as  the  character  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  are  exercifed.  I was  aftonifhed,  for  inftance,  to  obferve  in  the  mythology 
of  the  kamtfchadales,  dwelling  fo  far  to  the  north,  a lafcivi.oufnefs,  that  might 
have  been  more  naturally  expedted  from  a fouthern  nation  : but  their  climate 
and  genetic  character  afford  us  fome  explanation  of  this  anomaly  * . Their 
cold  land  is  not  without  burning  mountains  and  hot  fprings : benumbing 
cold  and  melting  heat  there  contend  againft  .each  other ; and  their  diffolute 
manners,  as  well  as  their  grofs  mythological  tales,  are  the  natural  offspring  of 
the  two.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  fables  of  the  paffionate,  talkative  negro, 
which  have  neither  beginning  nor  end -p  : the  fame  of  the  fixed  concife  my- 
thology of  the  north-american ;{; : the  fame  of  the  flowery  reveries  of  the 
hindoo§,  which  breathe,  like  himfelf,  the  voluptuous  eafe  of  Paradife.  The 
gods  of  the  laft  bathe  in  feas  of  milk  and  honey : his  gocldeffes  repofe  on  cool- 
ing lakes,  in  the  cups  of  fragrant  flowers.  In  fhort,  the  mythology  of  every 
people  is  an  expreflion  of  the  particular  mode,  in  which  they  viewed  nature  ; 
particularly  whether  from  their  climate  and  genius  they  found  good  or  evil  to 
■prevail,  and  how  perhaps  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  one  by  means 
of  the  other.  Thus  even  in  the  wildefl  lines,  and  worft-conceived  features,  it 
is  a philofophical  attempt  of  the  human  mind,  which  dreams  ere  it  awakes, 
and  willingly  retains  it’s  infant  flate. 

5.  Men  generally  confider  the  angekoks,  conjurers,  magicians,  fhamans,  and 
priefls,  as  the  inventors  of  thefe  tales,  to  blind  the  people;  and  think  they  have 
explained  the  whole,  when  they  call  them  deceivers.  That  they  are  fo  in  moft 
places  is  very  true:  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  alfo  are  people,  and 

* See  Steller,  Krafcheninikow,  &c.  J See  Laliteau,  le  Beau,  C.,rver,  &c. 

f See  Roemer,  Boflinann,  Mueller,  Olden-  § Baldeus,  Dow,  Sonnerat,  Holwell,  &c. 
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the  dupes  of  tales  older  than  themfelves.  They  were  born  and  brought  up 
amid  the  imaginations  of  their  tribe  : their  confecration  was  attended  with 
falling,  folitude,  intenfion.of  the  fancy,  and  exhaultion  of  body  and  mind;  fa 
that  no  one  became  a conjurer,  till  his  familiar  had  appeared  to  him,  and  the 
bufinefs  was  firft  accomplifhed  in  his  own  imagination,  which  he  afterwards 
carried  on  during  his  whole  life  for  others,  with  repetition  offimilar  exaltations 
of  the  mind,  and  debilitations  of  the  body.  The  cooled  travellers  have  been  ado- 
nifhcd  by  many  juggling  tricks  of  this  kind,  feeing  fuch  effeds  of  the  power 
of  imagination,  as  they  could  fcarcely  have  believed  poffible,  and  often  knew 
not  how  to  explain.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  the  imagination  has 
been  lead  explored,  and  is  probably  the  mod  inexplicable : for,  being  conneded 
with  the  general  drudure  of  the  body,  and  with  that  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
in  particular,  as  many  wonderful  difeafes  fhow,  it  feems  to  be  not  only  the 
band  and  bafis  of  all  the  finer  mental  powers,  but  the  knot,  that  ties  body  and 
mind  together ; the  bud,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  fenfual  organization,  expand- 
ing to  the  higher  ufe  of  the  thinking  faculties.  Thus  it  is  necedarily  the  firtl, 
that  defcends  from  parents  to  children ; as  many  indances  of  deviation  from 
the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  undeniable  fimilitude  of  the  external  and  internal 
organization,  even  in  the  mod  accidental  circumdances,  diffidently  prove. 

It  has  long  been  quedioned,  whether  there  be  innate  ideas:  and  in  the  com- 
mon acceptations  of  the  words  the  anfwer  mud  certainly  be  in  the  negative. 
But  if  we  underdand  them  to  fignify  a predifpofition  to  receive,  conned,  and 
expand  certain  ideas  and  images,  nothing  appears  to  make  againd  the  affirma- 
tive, and  every  thing  for  it.  If  a child  can  inherit  fix  fingers,  if  the  family  of 
the  -porcupine-man  in  England  could  derive  from  their  parent  his  unnatural  ex- 
crefcences,  if  the  external  form  of  the  head  and  face  be  often  tranfmitted,  as 
it  evidently  is,  from  father  to  fon ; would  it  not  be  dränge,  that  the  form  of 
the  brain,  perhaps  even  in  it’s  fined  organic  divifions,  fliould  not  be  hereditary 
likewife  ? Dileafes  of  the  imagination,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  prevail  in 
many  nations:  and  all  the  countrymen  of  thofe,  who  are  fo  afFeded,  compaf- 
fionate  them,  becaufe  they  feel  in  themfelves  the  genetic  difpofition  to  the 
fame  difeafe.  Among  the  valiant  abiponians,  for  indance,  a periodical  mad- 
nefs  prevails,  of  which  the  madman  has  no  confcioufnefs  in  the  intervals : he  is 
in  health,  as  he  was  before,  only  his  foul,  they  fay,  is  gone  out  of  him.  In 
many  nations,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  this  evil,  dream-feads  have  been  eda- 
blifiied,  in  which  the  vifionaries  are  permitted  to  do  whatever  comes  into  their 
minds.  Dreams,  indeed,  are  of  adonidiing  force  among  all  people  of  warm 
imaginations:  nay  probably  they  were  the  fird  mufes,  the  parents  of  poetry 
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and  fi&icn.  They  introduced  men  to  forms  and  things,  which  no  eye  had 
' feen,  but  the  defire  of  which  lay  in  the  human  mind:  for  what  could  be  more 
natural,  than  that  the  beloved  dead  fhould  appear  in  dreams  to  thole  they  left 
behind,  arid  that  they,  who  had  lived  fo  long  with  us  awake,  might  now  wifh 
to  live- with  us  at  lead  as  (hades  in  a dream  ? The  hidory  of  nations  will  (how, 
how  Providence  has  employed  the  inftrument  of  imagination,  by  which  man 
might  be  aided  upon  fo  powerfully,  (imply,  and  naturally : but  it  is  horrible, 
when  deceit  or  defpotifm  abufes  it,  and  renders  fubfervient  to  it’s  purpofes  that 
ocean  of  human  fancies  and  dreams,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
fubdue. 

Great  Spirit  of  the  World,  with  what  eyes  dod  thou  contemplate  all  the  fha- 
dowy  forms  and  vifions,  that  courfe  each  other  on  this  our  globe  ! for  we  are 
lhadows,  and  dreams  of  fhadows  are  all  that  our  fancies  imagine  *.  As  little  as 
we  are  capable  of  refpiring  pure  air,  as  little  can  pure  reafon  impart  itfelf  wholly 
at  prefent  to  our  compound  clay-formed  (hell.  Yet,  amid  all  the  errours  of  the 
imagination,  the  human  fpecies  is  moulding  to  it  : men  are  attached  to  figures, 
becaufe  they  exprefs  things ; and  thus  through  the  thicked  clouds  they  feek 
and  perceive  rays  of  truth.  Happy  the  chofen  few,  wlio  proceed,  as  far  as  is 
podible  in  our  limited  fphere,  from  fancies  to  eflences,  that  is  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  and  whofe  clear  underdandings  go  through  the  hidory  of  their  bre- 
thren with  this  end  in  view.  The  mind  nobly  expands,  when  it  is  able  to 
emerge  from  the  narrow  circle,  which  climate  and  education  have  drawn  round 
it,  and  learns  from  other  nations  at  lead  what  may  be  difpenfed  with  by  man. 
How  much,  that  we  have  been  accudomed  to  confider  as  abfolutely  necedary, 
do  w'e  find  others  live  without,  and  conlequently  perceive  to  be  by  no  means 
indifpenfable ! 'Numberlefs  ideas,  which  we  have  often  admitted  as  the  mod 
general  principles  of  the  human  underdanding,  difappear,  in  this  place  and  that, 
with  the  climate,  as  the  land  vanifhes  like  a mid  from  the  eye  of  the  naviga- 
tor. What  one  nation  holds  indifpenfable  to  the  circle  of  it’s  thoughts,  has 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a fecond,  and  by  a third  has  been  deemed  inju- 
rious. Thus  we  wander  over  the  Earth  in  a labyrinth  of  human  fancies : but 
the  quedion  is;  where  is  the  central  point  of  the  labyrinth,  to  which  all  our 
wanderings  may  be  traced,  as  refradted  rays  to  the  Sun  r 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I 

1 he  practical  Underftanding  of  the  human  Species  has  every  where  grown  up  under 
the  Wants  of  Life ; but  every  where  it  is  a BloJJ'om  of  the  Genius  of  the  People , a 
Son  of  Tradition  and  Cußom. . 

I t has  been  cuftomary,  to  divide  the  nations  of  the  Earth  into  hunters,  fifher* 
men,  fhepherds,  and  hufbandmen;  and  not  only  to  determine  their  rank  in  ci- 
vilization from  this  divifion,  but  even  to  confider  civilization  itfelfas  a neceffary 
confequence  of  this  or  that  way  of  life.  This  would  be  very  excellent,  if  thefe 
modes  of  life  were  determined  themfelves  in  the  firft  place  : but  they  vary  with 
almoft  every  region,  and  for  the  mod  part  run  into  each  other  in  fueh  a manner, 
that  this  mode  of  claffification  is  very  difficult  to  apply  with  accuracy.  The 
greenlander,  who  (trikes  the  whale,  purfues  the  reindeer,  and  kills  the  feal,  is 
occupied  both  in  hunting  and  (idling ; yet  in  a very  different  manner  from 
that,  in  which  the  negro  fifhes,  or  the  araucoan  hunts  on  the  deferts  of  the 
Andes.  The  bedouin  and  the  mungal,  the  laplander  and  the  peruvian,  are 
diepherds:  but  how  greatly  do  they  differ  from  each  other,  while  one  paftures 
his  camels,  another  his  horfes,  the  third  his  reindeer,  and  the  lad  his  pacoes  and 
llamas.  The  merchants  of  England  differ  not  more  from  thofe  of  China,  than 
the  hufbandmen  of  Whidah  from  the  hutbandmen  of  Japan. 

Want  alone,  even  when  there  is  no  deficiency  of  powers  in  a' nation  to  obey 
it’s  demands,  feems  equally  incapable  of  producing  civilization  : for  as  foon  as 
the  Indolence  of  man  has  rendered  him  contented  under  his  Ncceffities,  and 
both  together  have  oegotten  the  child  he  names  Convenience,  he  perfiffs  in 
his  condition,  and  cannot  be  impelled  to  improve  it  without  difficulty.  Other 
caufes  cooperate  to  determine  the  mode  of  life  of  a people  : but  let  us  at  pre- 
fent  confider  it  as  fixed,  and  inquire  what  aCtive  powers  of  the  mind  aredifplayed 
in  it’s  various  forms. 

Men  who  live  on  roots,  herbs,  and  fruits,  will  remain  inactive,  and  their 
faculties  will  continue  limited,  if  fome  particular  motives  do  not  impel  them 
to  civilization.  Born  in  a fine  climate,  and  defeended  from  a gentle  raca, 
they  are  gentle  in  their  lives : for  why  fhould  contention  take  place  among 
men,  on  whom  bountiful  Nature  bellows  ever}7  thing  without  toil  ? Their  arts 
and  inventions,  too,  extend  only  to  their  daily  wants.  The  iflanders,  whom 
Nature  feeds  with  vegetable  productions,  particularly  the  falubrious  bread  - 
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fruit,  and  clothes  in  a delightful  climate  with  the  rind  of  trees,  lead  a tranquil 
happy  life.  Birds,  we  are  told,  fat  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  natives  of  the  Ladrone 
iflands,  and  fang  undifturbed  : with  the  ufe  of  the  bow  they  were  unac- 
quainted, for  no  bead  of  prey  obliged  them,  to  have  recourfe  to  weapons  of 
defence.  They  were  Arrangers  to  fire,  alfo;  for  the  mildnefs  of  their  climate 
rendered  it  unneceflary.  The  fame  might  be  laid  of  the  people  of  the  Caroline 
and  other  happy  iflands  in  the  fouthern  ocean ; only  in  fome  of  them  fociety 
had  arrived  at  a higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  more  Arts  and  manufactures 
had  arifen  from  various  caufes.  Where  the  climate  was  lefs  temperate,  men 
were  neceflitated  to  live  more  hardly,  and  with  lefs  fimplicity.  The  new- 
hollander  purfues  his  opoflum  and  kanguroo,  fhoots  birds,  catches  fifh,  and 
eats  yams : he  has  united  as  many  ways  of  life  as  his  rude  convenience  required, 
till  he  had  rounded  them  as  it  were  into  a circle,  in  which  he  could  live  happily 
after  his  fathion.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  new-caledoman  and  new-zealander  ; 
nor  muft  we  except  even  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They 
had  their  canoes  of  bark,  bows  and  arrows,  bafkets  and  pitchers,  huts  and  fire, 
xdothes  and  hatchets ; and  confequently  the  commencement  of  all  the  arts,  by 
means  of  which  the  moft  enlightened  nations  upon  Earth  have  attained  their 
prefent  civilization;  only  with  them,  under  the  preflure  of  benumbing  cold, 
and  amid  their  dreary  rocks,  every  thing  has  remained  in  the  rudeft  flrate.  The 
Californian  difplays  as  much  underftanding,  as  his  country  and  way  of  life  afford 
or  require.  So  does  the  native  of  Labradore,  and  of  every  country  on  the  moft 
barren  verge  of  the  earth.  Every  where  men  have  reconciled  themfelves  to 
neceflity,  and  from  hereditary  habit  live  happy  in  the  labours,  to  which  they 
are  compelled.  What  makes  not  a part  of  their  wants  they  defpife : actively  as 
the  efkimaux  plies  his  oar,  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  fvvim. 

On  the  great  continents  of  our  globe  men  and  beafts  crowd  more  together; 
and  in  confequence  brutes  have  contributed  in  various  ways,  to  exerciie  the. 
human  intellect.  The  inhabitants  of  many  morafles  in  America,  indeed,  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourle  to  fnakes  and  lizards,  to  the  iguana,  the  arma- 
dillo, and  the  alligator : but  mod  nations  have  been  hunters  in  a nobler  mode. 
What  does  a north  or  fouth-american  require,  to  fit  him  for  the  v/ay  of  life,  to 
which  Ire  is  deftined  ? He  knows  the  beafts  of  his  chace,  their  abodes,  manners, 
and  artifices,  and  arms  himfelf  againll  them  with  ftrength,  add  refs,  and  exer- 
cife.  The  boy  is  educated,  to  afpire  to  the  fame  of  a hunter  ; as  the  fon  of  a 
greenlander,  to  feek  renown  by  catching  feals  : this  forms  the  iuirjedt  of  the 
difcourfe,  the  fongs,  the  tales  of  famous  deeds,  that  meet  his  ears;  this  is  re- 
pretented  to  his  eyes  in  expreflive  a<ftions,  and  animating  dances.  From  his 
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infancy  he  learns,  to  fabricate  and  employ  the  implements  of  the  chace : wea-s 
pons  are  his  toys,. and  women  the  objects  of  his  contempt*  for  the  narrower 
the  fphere  of  life,  and  the  more  determinate  the  objedh,  in  which  perfection  is 
fought,  the  fooner  will  this  be  attained.  Nothing  interrupts  the  courfe  of  the 
afpiring  youth,  but  every  thing  tends  rather  to  ftimulate  and  encourage  him, 
as  he  lives  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  Hate  and  occupation 
of  his  father.  If  a man-  were  to  compofe  a book  of  the  arts  of  various  nations, 
he  would  find  them  fcattered  over  the  whole  Earth,  and  each  flourifhing  in  it’s 
proper  place.  Here  the  negro  leaps  into  the  furf  of  a fea,  into  which  no  eu- 
ropean would  venture  : there  he  climbs  a tree,  on  which  our  eye  can  fcarcely. 
follow  him.  This  fifherman  purfues  his  trade  with  fuch  art,  as  if  he  fafcinated 
his  prey  : that  famoiede  encounters  the  white  bear,  and  oppofes  him  fingly:. 
for  yonder  negro,  uniting  ftrength  with  addrefs,  two  lions  are  not  more  than 
a match.  The  hottentot  attacks  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus:  the  in- 
habitant of  the  Canary  files  traverfes  the  fteepeft  rocks,  leaping  like  a chamois 
from  crag  to  crag  : the  ftrong  manly  wife  of  the  tibetian  carries  the  ftranger 
over  the  loftiefi;  mountains  of  the  Earth.  The  children  of  Prometheus,  com- 
pofed  of  the  parts  and  inflinCts  of  all  animals,  have  excelled  every  one  of  thefe 
in  arts  and  capacities,  in  one  place  or  another,  after  having  learned  from  them, 
whatever  they  have  acquired. 

That  men  have  learned  moft  of.  their  arts  from  nature  and  animals,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Why  does  the  inhabitant  of  the  Ladrone  filands  clothe  himfelf 
with  the  bark  of  trees  ? or  the  american  and  papoo  adorn  themfelves  with 
feathers  ? Becaufe  the  former  lives  amid  trees,  and  obtains  from  them  his  food  * 
and  the  elegant  plumage  of  their  birds  is  the  moil  beautiful  objeCt,  that  occurs, 
to  the  fight  of  the  latter.  The  hunter  clothes  himfelf  like  the  game  he  pur- 
ifies, and  takes  leffons  in  architecture  from  the  beaver  of  his  lakes : others  build 
their  huts  like  nefts  on  the  ground,  or,  with  the  birds,  fix  them  upon  trees. 
The  beak  of  a bird  was  the  model,  from  which  men  formed  their  arrows  and 
fpearsj  as  the  figure  of  the  canoe  was  taken  from  that  of  a fifli.  From  the 
fnake  they  learned  the  pernicious  art  of  poifoning  their  weapons  * and  the  fin- 
gularly  extenfive  cuftom  of  painting  the  body  was  equally  an  imitation  of  birds 
and  beafts.  What  ! thought  man,  11a all  thefe  be  fo  beautifully  adorned,  fo. 
diftingufihingly  coloured,  while  I bear  a pale  uniform  fkin,  becaufe  my  indo- 
lence refufes,  to  prepare  the  covering  my  climate  does  not  require  ? Hence  he 
began  to  paint  and  embroider  himfelf  with  fymmetry.  Even  nations,  that  were, 
not  ftvangers  to  the  ufe  of  clothes,  envied  tire  ox  his  horns,  the  bird  his  creft, 
the  bear  his  tail,  and  made  them  objeCts  of  imitation.  The  north-amcricans 
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relate  with  gratitude,  that  maize  was  brought  to  them  by  a bird  : and  the  ufe  of 
moft  indigenous  medicines  was  unqueftionably  learned  from  animals.  But  all 
thefe  things  required  the  fenfual  minds  of  free  children  of  Nature,  who,  living 
with  thefe  animals,  think  themfelves  not  infinitely  exalted  above  them.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  european  in  other  parts  of  the  world  even  to  difeover,  what  the 
natives  daily  ufe  : after  many  endeavours,  they  are  obliged,  to  obtain  the  fecrefc 
from  thefe  either  by  force  or  entreaty. 

But  man  went  incomparably  farther,  when  he  attracted  animals  about  him, 
and  finally  brought  them  under  his  yoke.  The  immenfe  difference  between 
neighbouring  nations,,  living  with  or  without  thefe  auxiliaries  to  their  powers,  is 
evident.  Whence  came  it,  that  America,  on  it’s  firft  difeovery,  was  fo  far  behind 
the  old  world,  and  the  europeans  could  treat  it’s  inhabitants  like  a flock  of  de- 
fencelefs  lheep  ? It  depended  not  on  corporal  powers  alone,  as  the  examples  of 
all  the  numerous  favage  nations  fhow:  in  growth,  in  fwiftnefs,  in  prompt  addrefs, 
they  exceed,  man  foE  man,  moft  of  the  nations,  that  play  at  dice  for  their  land 
Neither  was  underftanding,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  individual,  the  caufe  : the 
american.  knew  how  to  provide  for  himfelf,  and  lived,  happily  with  his  wife  and 
children.  It  arofe,  therefore,  from  art,  weapons,  clofe  connexion,  and  princi- 
pally from  domefticated  animals.  Had  the  american  poflefled  the  horfe,  the 
warlike  majefty  of  which  he  tremblingly  acknowledged ; had  the  fierce  dog, 
which  the  fpaniard  fent  againft  him  as  a fellow-fold ier  in  the  pay  of  his  catholic 
majefty,  been  his ; the  conqueft  would  have  been  more  dearly  purchafed,  and 
at  leaft  a retreat  to  their  mountains,  deferts,  and  plains,  would  have  remained 
open  to  a nation  of  horfemen.  Even  now,  all  travellers  fay,  the  horfe  makes 
the  greateft  difference  between  the  american  nations.  The  horfemen  in  the 
northern  part  of  America,  and  ftill  more  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  that  conti- 
nent, are  fo  fuperiour  to  the  poor  flaves  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  a man  would 
fcarcely  fuppofe  them  to  be  neighbouring  fons  of  the  fame  climate.  The  for- 
mer have  not  only  maintained  their  freedom,  but  are  become  more  manly  both 
in  body  and  mind,  than  they  were  probably  at  the  difeovery  of  their  country. 
The  horfe,  which  the  oppreflqrs  of  their  brethren  employed  as  an  unconfcious 
inftrument  of  fate,  may  at  fome  future  period  perhaps  be  the  deliverer  of  the 
whole  land ; as  the  other  domeftic  animals,  that  have  been  introduced  into  it., 
have  already  been  in  fome  meafure  conducive  to  a more  comfortable  life,  and 
may  hereafter  poffibly  become  auxiliary  means  of  a degree  of  civilization 
peculiar  to  the  weft.  But  as  all  this  is  in  the  hand  of  Fate,  to  the  fame  Fate 
muft  be  aferibed,  what  was  in  the  nature  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  that  it 
was  fo  long  unacquainted  with  either  horfe,  afs,.  ox,  dog,  lheep,  goat,  hog,  cat, 
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or  camel.  It  had  fewer  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  becaufe  the  land  was  lefs  exten- 
five,  feparated  from  the  old  world,  and  in  great  part  probably  later  emerged 
from  tire  bofom  of  the  ocean  than  the  other  continents ; fo  that  it  had  fewer 
to  tame.  The  paco  and  llama,  the  camel-fheep  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
were  the  only  tameable  and  domefticated  beafts : for  even  the  europeans,  with 
all  their  underftanding,  have  been  unable  to  add  any  to  thefe,  or  render  either  the 
quiqui  or  puma,  the  floth  or  tapir,  an  animal  of  domeftic  utility. 

In  the  old  world,  on  the  contrary,  how  many  animals  are  domefticated  ! and 
how  much  have  they  aftifted  the  adtive  mind  of  man  ! But  for  the  horfe  and 
camel,  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  would  be  inacceffible:  the  Iheep  and 
the  goat  have  been  aids  to  domeftic  economy;  the  ox  and  the  afs,  to  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  The  human  animal,  in  a ftate  of  fimplicity,  lives  in  friend  (hip 
and  fociety  with  thefe  beafts;  he  treats  them  with  kindnefs,  and  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  them.  It  is  thus  the  arab,  thus  the  müngal,  lives  with  his  horfe, 
the  fhepherd  with  his  flock,  the  hunter  with  his  dogs,  the  peruvian  with  his 
llama  *.  It  is  alfo  generally  known,  that  all  animals  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  man  are  more  ufeful,  in  proportion  to  the  humanity  of  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive : they  learn  to  underftand  and  have  an  affedtion  for  man : capacities  and 
inclinations  are  developed  in  them,  which  are  to  be  found  neither  in  the  wild 
animal,  nor  in  fuch  as  are  abufed  by  man,  which  lofe  even  the  powers  and  in- 
ftindts  of  their  fpecies  in  ftupid  fatnefs,  or  degraded  forms.  Thus  man  and  beaft 
have  improved  themfelves  together  in  a certain  fphere  : the  pradtical  underftand- 
ing of  man  has  been  (Lengthened  and  extended  by  the  beaft ; the  capacity  of 
the  beaft,  by  man.  When  we  read  of  the  dogs  of  the  kamtfchadales,we  are  al- 
moft  in  doubt,  which  is  the  more  rational  creature,  the  kamtfchadale  or  his  dog. 

In  this  fphere  the  firft  adlive  exertion  of  the  human  mind  ftands  ftill : nay  it 
is  difficult,  for  any  nation  accuftomed  to  it,  to  quit ; and  every  one  particularly 
dreads  iubmiflion  to  the  yoke  of  agriculture.  Notwithftanding  the  fine  arable 
lands  to  be  found  in  North-America;  much  as  every  nation  values  and  defends 
it’s  property ;'  however  highly  fome  have  been  taught  by  europeans,  to  prize 
gold,  brandy,  and  certain  of  the  conveniencies  of  life : ftill  the  tilling  of  the 
ground,  with  the  cultivation  of  maize,  and  a few  garden  vegetables,  is  left  to  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  whole  care  of  the  huts ; the  warlike  hunter  could  never 
bend  his  mind,  to  become  a gardener,  fhepherd,  or  hufbandman.  The  favage, 
as  he  is  called,  prefers  the  adtive  free  life  of  Nature  to  every  confideration  : fur- 

* Read  in  Ulloa,  for  inftance,  of  the  child-  other  nations  live  with  their  beads,  is  fufficiently 
ifh  joy,  with  which  the  peruvian  dedicates  a known  from  the  accounts  of  various  travellers, 
llama  to  his  fervice.  The  manner,  in  which 
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rounded  with  perils,  it  awakens  his  powers,  his  eourage,  his  refolution,  and  re- 
wards him  with  health  in  the  field,  with  independent  eafe  in  his  hut,  with  re- 
fpedt  and  honour  among  his  tribe.  He  wants,  he  defires,  nothing  more  : and 
what  addition  to  his  happinefs  could  he  derive  from  another  ftate,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  to  the  inconveniences  of  which  he 
cannot  fubmit  ? Read  the  various  unadorned  fpeeches  of  thofe,  whom  we  call 
favages,  and  fay,  whether  found  fenfe  and  natural  juftice  be  not  confpicuous  in 
them.  The  frame  of  man,  too,  in  this  ftate,  is  as  much  improved,  though  with 
a rude  hand,  and  to  few  purpofes,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  in  it  : he 
is  formed  to  a contented  equanimity,  and  to  welcome  death  with  calmnefs,  after 
the  enjoyment  of  a life  of  permanent  health.  The  bedouin  and  abiponian  are 
both  happy  in  their  condition  : but  the  former  ftiudders  at  the  thought  of  in- 
habiting a town,  as  the  latter  does  at  the  idea  of  being  interred  in  a church 
when  he  dies ; according  to  their  feelings,  it  would  be  the  fame  as  if  they  were 
buried  alive. 

Even  where  agriculture  has  been  introduced,  it  has  coft  fome  pains,  to  limit 
men  to  fieparate  fields,  and  eftablifh  the  diftinftion  of  mine  and  thine : many 
fmall  negro  nations,  who  have  cultivated  their  lands,  have  yet  no  idea  of  it ; for, 
fay  they,  the  earth  is  common  property.  They  annually  parcel  out  the  ground 
among  them,  till  it  with  little  labour,  and  as  foon  as  the  harveft  is  gathered  in, 
the  land  revertato  it’s  former  common  ftate.  Generally  fpeaking,  no  mode  of 
life  has  effected  fo  much  alteration  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  agriculture,  com- 
bined with  the  enclofure  of  land.  While  it  produced  arts  and  trades,  villages 
and  towns,  and,  in  confequence,  government  and  laws;  it  neceftarily  paved 
the  way  for  that  frightful  defpotifm,  which,  from  confining  every  man  to  his 
field,  gradually  proceeded  to  prefcribe  to  him,  what  alone  he  fhould  do  on  it, 
what  alone  he  fliould  be.  The  ground  now  ceafed  to  belong  to  man,  but  man 
became  the  appertenance  of  the  ground.  Soon  even  the  confcioufnefs  of  powers, 
that  had  been  ufed,  was  loft  by  their  dilufe : the  opprefled,  funk  in  cowardice 
and  flavery,  were  led  from  wretchednefs  and  want  into  effeminate  debauchery'. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  throughout  the  whole  World,  the  dweller  in  a tent  confiders 
the  inhabitant  of  a hut  as  a fhackled  beaft  of  burden,  as  a degenerate  and  fe- 
queftrated  variety  of  the  fpecies.  The  former  fedls  plcafute  in  the  fevereft  want, 
while  feafoned  and  rewarded  by  freedom  in  acft  ahd  will : on  the  other  hand, 
the  greateft  dainties  are  poifons,  when  they  benumb  the  mind,  and  deprive  the 
frail  mortal  of  worth  and  independance,  the  foie  enjoyments  of  his  precarious 
life. 

Imagine  not,  that  I feek  to  derogate  from  the  value  of  a mode  of  living, 
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which  Providence  has  employed  as  a principal  inftrument  for  leading  man  to 
civil  fociety : for  I myfelf  eat  the  bread  it  has  produced.  But  let  juftice  be 
done  to  other  ways  of  life,  which,  from  the  conftitution  of  our  Earth,  have  been 
deftined,  equally  :with  agriculture,  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  mankind. 
Land  is  cultivated  in  our  manner  by  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Earth,  and  Nature  herfelf  has  pointed  out  to  the  reft  their  different  modes 
of  living.  The  numerous  nations,  that  live  on  roots,  rice,  fruits^  fifliing,  fowl- 
ing, and  hunting,  the  innumerable  nomades,  although  perhaps  they  now  pur- 
chafe  bread  from  their  neighbours,  or  fow  a little  corn  themfelves,  and  all  the 
nations,  that  cultivate  land  without  having  a fixed  property  in  it,  or  by  means 
of  their  women  and  Haves,  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  hufbandmen : what  a 
fmall  part  of  the  World  remains,  therefore,  for  .this  artificial  way  of  life  ! If 
Nature  have  any  where  attained  her  end,  fhe  has  attained  it  every  where.  The 
practical  underftanding  of  man  was  intended,  to  bloffom  and  bear  fruit  in  all  it’s 
varieties : and  hence  fuch  a diverfified  Earth  was  ordained  for  fo  diverfified  a 
fpecies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Feelings  and  Inclinations  of  Men  are  every  where  conformable  to  their  Orga- 
nization, and  the  Circumftances  in  which  they  live ; but  they  arc  every  where 
fwa\ed  by  Cufiom  and  Opinion. 

Self-preservation  is  the  firft  objeft  of  every  exifting  being:  from  the 
grain  of  fand  to  the  foiar  orb,  every  thing  drives,  to  remain  what  it  is  : for  this 
purpofe  inftinift  is  impreffed  on  the  brute ; for  this,  reafon,  the  fubftitute  of  - 
inftin'tt,  is  given  to  man.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  he  every  where  feeks  food 
at  the  impulfe  of  inexorable  hunger : from  his  infancy,  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore,  he  drives  to  exercife  his  powers,  to  be  in  motion.  The  weary 
does  not  call  for  deep ; but  fleep  comes,  and  renovates  his  exiftence  : the  vital 
powers  relieve  the  fick,  when  they  can,  or  at  leaft  drive  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
Man  defends  his  life  againft  every  thing,  that  attacks  it;  and  even  without 
being  fenfible,  that  Nature  has  taken  meafures,  both  within  and  around  him, 
for  his  fupport. 

There  have  been  philofophers,  who,  on  account  of  this  inftin<5t  of  felf-prefer- 
vation,  have  claffed  man  with  the  beafts  of  prey,  and  deemed  his  natural  ftate 
a ftate  of  warfare.,  k is  evident,  there  is  much  impropriety  in  this.  Man,  it 
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is  true,  is  a robber,  in  tearing  the  fruit  from  the  tree  9 a murderer,  in  killing  an 
animal  9 and  the  mod  cruel  oppreffor  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  while  with  his 
foot,  and  with  his  breath  perhaps,  he  deprives  of  life  innumerable  multitudes  of 
invifible  creatures.  Every  man  knows  the  attempts  of  the  gentle  hindoo  and 
extravagant  egyptian  philofophy,  to  render  man  a perfectly  harmlefs  creature  : 
but  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeculatid  they  appear  to  have  been. in  vain.  We  cannot 
look  into  the  chaos  of  the  elements ; and  if  we  refrain  from  devouring  any  vifible 
animal,  we  cannot  avoid  {wallowing  a number  of  minute  living  creatures,  in 
water,  air,  milk,  and  vegetables. 

But  away  with  thefe  fubtilties,  and,  confidering  man  among  his  brethren,  let  us 
afk  : is  he  by  nature  a bead  of  prey  toward  his  fellows,  is  he  an  unfocial  being  ? 
By  his  make  lie  is  not  the  former ; and  by  his  birth  the  latter  dill  lefs.  Con- 
ceived in  the  bofom  of  Love,  and  nourished  at  the  bread  of  Affedion,  he  is 
educated  by  men,  and  receives  from  them  a thoufand  unearned  benefits.  Thus 
he  is  actually  formed  in  and  for  fociety,  without  which  he  could  neither  have 
received  his  being,  nor  have  become  a man.  Infociability  commences  with 
him,  when  violence  is  done  to  his  nature,  by  his  coming  into  collifion  with  other 
men : but  this  is  no  exception,  as  here  he  acls  conformably  to  the  great  uni- 
verfal  law  of  felf-prefervation.  Let  us  inquire  what  means  Nature  has  invented, 
to  fatisfy  and  redrain  him  as  much  as  poffible  even  here,  and  prevent  a date 
of  general  warfare  among  mankind. 

1.  As  man  is  the  mod  artfully  complicated  of  all  creatures,  fo  great  a variety 
of  genetic  charader  occurs  in  no  other.  Blind  imperious  indind  is  wanting  to 
his  delicate  frame  9 but  in  him  the  varying  currents  of  thoughts  and  defires  flow 
into  each  other,  in  a manner  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Thus  man,  from  his  very  nature, 
will  clafh  but  little  in  his  purfuits  with  man  9 his  difpofitions,  fenfations,  and 
propenfities,  being  fo  infinitely  diverfified,  and  as  it  were  individualized.  What 
is  a matter  of  indifference  to  one  man,  to  another  is  an  objed  of  defue : and 
then  each  has  a world  of  enjoyment  in  himfelf,  each  a creation  of  his  own. 

2.  Nature  has bedo wed  on  this  diverging  fpecies  an  ample  fpace,  the  extenfive 
fertile  Earth,  over  which  the  mod  different  climates  and  modes  of  life  have 
room  to  fpread.  Here  fhe  has  raifed  mountains,  there  fhe  has  placed  deferts 
or  rivers,  which  keep  men  leparate : on  the  hunter  fire  has  bedowed  the  ex- 
tenfive fored,  on  thedlherman  the  ample  fea,  on  the  flrepherd  the  fpacious  plain. 
It  is  not  her  fault,  that  birds,  deceived  by  the  fowler’s  art,  fly  into  his  net, 
where  they  fight  over  their  food,  peck  out  each  other’s  eyes,  and  contaminate 
the  air  they  breathe : for  (lie  has  placed  the  bird  in  the  air,  and  not  in  the  net 
of  the  fowler.  See  thole- wild  fpecies,  how  tamely  they  live  together  ! no  one 
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envies  another * each  procures  and  enjoys  what  he  wants  in  peace.  It  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  to  fet  up  the  malicious  difeordant  difpofition 
of  men  crowded  together,  of  rival  artifts,  oppofing  politicians,  envious  authors, 
for  the  general  character  of  the  fpecies : the  rankling  wounds  of  thefe  malig: 
nant  thorns  are  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind  * to  thofe,  who  breathe 
the  free  air,  not  the  peflilential  atmofphere  of  towns.  He  who  maintains  laws 
are  neceflary,  becaufe  otherwife  men  would  live  lawlefsly,  takes  for  granted* 
what  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  prove.  If  men  were  not  thronged  together 
in  clofe  prifons,  they  would  need  no  ventilators  to  purify  the  air  : wore  not 
their  minds  inflamed  by  artificial  madnefs,  they  would  not  require  the  reftrain- 
ing  hand  of  correlative  art. 

3.  Nature,  too,  has  fhortened,  as  far  as  fhe  could,  the  time,  that  men  mult 
remain  together.  Man  requires  a long  time  to  educate*  but  then  he  is  Hill 
woak  : he  is  a child,  quickly  provoked,  and  as  eafily  forgetting  his  anger*  often 
dilpleafed,  but  incapable  of  bearing  malice.  As  foon  as  he  arrives  at  years  of 
maturity,  a new  inftindt  awakes- in  him,  and  he  quits  the  houfe  of  his  father. 
Nature  adts  in  this  inftindt : the  drives  him  out,  to  eonftrudt  his  own  nett. 

And  with  whom  does  he  conftrjadt  it  ? With  a creature  as  diflimilaily  fimilar 
to  himfelf,  and  wdiofe  paflions  are  as  unlikely  to  come  into  collifion  with  his, 
as  is  confiftent  with  the  end  of  their  forming  an  union  together.  The  nature  of 
the  woman  is  different  from  that  of  the  man:  the  differs  in  her  feelings,  the 
differs  in  her  actions.  Miferable  he,  who  is  rivalled  by  his  w'ife,  or  excelled  by 
her  in  manly  virtues  ! She  was  dettined  to  rule  him  by  kindnefs  and  condefcenr 
fion  alone,  which  render  the  apple  of  difeord  the  apple  of  love. 

I will  not  purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  difperfion  of  mankind  any  farther : with 
their  divifion  into  different  houfes  and  families,  the  foundations  of  new  focieties, 
law's,  manners,  and  even  languages,  w'ere  laid.  What  do  we  learn  from  thefe 
different,  thefe  unavoidable  dialects,  which  occur  upon  our  Earth  in  fuch  infir 
nite  numbers,  and  frequently  at  fuch  little  dittance  from  each  other  ? We  learn, 
that  the  objedt  of  our  diffufive  parent  was  not  to  crowd  her  children  together, 
but  to  let  them  fpread  freely.  As  far  as  it  may  be,  no  tree  is  permitted  to  de- 
prive another  of  air,  fo  as  to  render  it  a Hunted  dwarf,  or  force  it  to  become  a 
crooked  cripple,  that  it  may  breathe  with  more  freedom.  Each  has  it’s  place 
allotted  it,  that  it  may  afeend  from  it’s  root  by  it’s  own  impulfe,  and  raife  it’s 
fiourifhing  head. 

Peace,  therefore,  not  war,  is  the  natural  ftate  of  mankind  when  at  liberty : 
war  is  the  offspring  of  neceflity,  not  the  legitimate  child  of  enjoyment.  In  the 
hand  of  Nature  it  is  never  an  end,  cannibalifm  itfelf  even  included,  but  here 
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and  there  a fevere  and  melancholy  mean,  with  which  even  the  mother  of  all 
things  could  not  entirely  difpenfe,  but  which,  as  a compenfation,  the  has  em- 
ployed for  various,  higher,  and  more  valuable  purpofes. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  afflicting  confideration  of  enmity,  let  us  therefore 
examine  delightful  love : love,  which  extends  it’s  fway  over  all  the  Earth, 
though  every  where  appearing  in  different  forms. 

As  foon  as  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  bloffoms : thus  the  time 
of  bloffoming  is  regulated  by  the  period  of  growth,  and  this  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  folar  heat.  The  early  or  late  arrival  of  man  at  maturity  equally  depends 
on  climate,  and  the  various  circumftances  connected  with  it.  The  age  of  pu- 
berty differs  aftonifhingly  in  different  regions,  and  under  different  modes  of 
life.  The  perfian  maiden  marries  at  eight,  and  becomes  a mother  in  her  ninth 
year : our  ancient  german  heroines  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  before  they 
thought  of  love. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  how  much  this  difference  muff  alter  the  relation 
of  the  fexes  to  each  other.  The  eaftern  virgin  is  a child,  when  Hie  is  married  : 
Ihe  blooms  early,  and  quickly  fades  : the  maturer  hufband  treats  her  as  a child, 
or  as  a flower.  Since  in  thofe  warmer  regions  the  ftimulus  of  phyfical  defire 
not  only  awakes  earlier  in  both  fexes,  but  operates  more  intenfely,  what  ffep 
could  be  more  natural  for  the  man,  than  to  abufe  the  fuperiority  of  his  fex, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a garden  of  thefe  perifhable  flowers  ? The  confequences 
of  this  Hep  to  the  human  fpecies  were  far  from  trifling.  It  was  not  merely,  that 
the  jealoufy  of  the  hutband  confined  his  numerous  wives  in  a haram,  where 
their  improvement  could  not  poffibly  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  men : but  as 
the  females  were  educated  from  their  infancy  for  the  haram,  and  the  fociety 
of  women,  nay  the  child  was  frequently  fold  or  betrothed  at  two  years  of  age ; 
how  could  it  be  otherwife,  than  that  the  general  behaviour  of  the  man,  domeflic 
economy,  education  of  children,  and  laftly  even  the  fecundity  of  the  women, 
mull  in  time  be  affeded  by  this  abufe  ? It  is  fufficiently  proved,  for  inftance, 
that  too  early  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  too  powerful  a ftimulus 
on  the  part  of  the  hufband,  contribute  neither  to  the  fertility  of  the  fex,  nor 
excellence  of  form.  Indeed  the  accounts  of  various  travellers  render  it  proba- 
ble, that  in  feveral  of  thefe  countries  more  females  are  actually  born  than  males ; 
and  if  this  be  true,  it  may  be  both  an  effeCt  of  polygamy,  and  a caufe  promot- 
ing it’s  continuance.  It  is  certain,  this  is  not  the  only  cale,  in  which  art,  and 
the  licentioufnefs  of  man,  have  turned  Nature  out  of  her  courfe : for  elfewhere 
Nature  maintains  a pretty  exaCt  proportion  between  the  births  of  both  fexes. 
But  as  woman  is  the  moft  delicate  production  of  our  Earth,  and  love  the  moft 
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powerful  engine,  that  ads  throughout  the  whole  creation,  the  manner,  in  which 
women  are  treated,  muft  be  the  firft  critical  point  of  diftindion  in  the  hifto'ry 
of  our  ipecies.  Every  where  woman  has  been  the  firft  objed  of  contentious 
defire,  and  from  her  nature  not  lefs  the  firft  failing  ftone  in  the  human 

edifice. 

• For  examples  let  us  accompany  Cook  on  his  laft  voyage.  While  in  the  So- 
ciety and  other  iflands  the  female  lex  appeared  to  be  wholly  dedicated  to  the 
rites  of  Cytherea,  fo  as  not  only  to  refufe  nothing  for  a nail,  an  ornament,  & 
feather,  but  even  the  hufband  was  ready  to  barter  his  wife  for  any  trifle  lie 
wiflied  to  poflefs  ; the  feene  completely  changed  with  the  climate  and  cha- 
rader  of  other  iflanders.  Where  the  men  appeared  armed  with  the  hatchet  of 
war,  the  women  were  more  confined  to  their  houfes ; and  the  ruder  manners  of 
the  hufband  rendered  the  wife  more  ftrid,  fo  that  neither  her  charms  nor  de- 
formities were  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  is  no  circumftance, 
1 believe,  which  fo  decifively  fhows  the  charader  of  a man,  or  a nation,  as 
the  treatment  of  women.  Moft  nations,  that  acquire  fubfiftence  with  diffi- 
culty, degrade  the  female  fex  to  domeftic  animals,  and  impofe  on  them  all  the 
labours  of  the  hut:  the  hufband  imagines  bold,  dangerous,  manly  enterprife 
fufHciently  excufes  him  from  fubmitting  to  more  trifling  occupations,  and 
leaves  thefe  to  his  wife.  Hence  the  extreme  iubjedion  of  the  women  in  moft 
lavage  nations  throughout  the  World  : and  hence  the  little  refped  paid  the 
mother  by  her  fons,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity.  They  are  early 
initiated  in  perilous  undertakings,  fo  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  man  is  fre- 
quently occurring  to  their  minds,  and  a rude  difpofition  to  toil  or  danger  foon 
takes  place  of  a more  tender  affedion.  From  Greenland  to  Cafffaria  this 
contempt  of  the  women  prevails  in  all  uncultivated  nations ; though  it  ap- 
pears among  every  people*  and  in  every  particular  region,  in  a different  form. 
The  wife  of  the  negro  is  far  beneath  her  hufband  in  flavery,  and  at  home  the 
wretched  carib  imagines  himfelf  a king- 

But  the  feeblenefs  of  the  woman  feems  not  to  have  been  the  only  circum- 
ftance, that  has  rendered  her  fubordinate  to  the  man ; in  moft  places  her 
greater  fenfibility,  her  artfulnefs,  and  in  general  the  more  delicate  mobility  of 
her  mind,  appear  to  have  contributed  to  it  ftiil  more.  The  afiatics,  for  in- 
flance,  cannot  conceive,  how  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  women,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, the  feat  of  female  empire,  can  fubfift  without  ckpofmg  the  men  to  ex- 
treme peril:  with  them,  they  are  perfuaded,  every  thing  would  be  in  a perpe- 
tual ftate  of  commotion,  if  thefe  artful  creatures,  eafily  moved,  and  ready  to 
attempt  any  thing,  were  not  under  reftraint.  The  only' reafons  afligned  for 
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many  tyrannical  cuftoms  are,  that  the  women  formerly  brought  on  themfeives 
fuch  rigid  laws  by  fuch  or  fucli  an  aftion,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to 
have  recourfe  to  them  for  their  own  peace  and  fecurity.  It  is  thus  they  ac- 
count for  the  inhuman  cuftom  of  burning  wives  with  their  hufbarids  in  Hin- 

° * 

duftan the  life  of  the  hutband,  they  fay,  would  never  have  been  fafe,  but  for 
this  dreadful  remedy,  which  impels  the  wife,  to  facrifice  herfelf  with  him  : and 
when  we  read  of  the  ardent  paflions  of  the  women  in  thofe  countries,  the  falci- 
nating  charms  of  the  indian  dancing  girls,  and  the  cabals  of  the  haram  among 
the  turks  and  perfiaiis,.  we  are  led  to  think  fomething  of  the  kind  not  incredi- 
ble. The  men  were  incapable  of  fecuring  from  fparks  the.  inflammable  tinder, 
which  their  voluptuoufnefs>  had  compofed  ; and  too  weak  and  indolent,  to  un- 
ravel the  immenfe  web  of  female  capacities  and  contrivances,  and  turn  them  to 
better  purpofes : accordingly,  as  weak  and  voluptuous  barbarians,.. they  fought 
their  own  quiet  in  a barbarous  manner;  and  fubjefted  by  force  thofe,  whole* 
artfulnefs  their  underftanding  was  unable  to  fway.  Read  what  the  greeks  and 
afiatics  have  laid  of  women,  and  you  will  find  materials  for  explaining  their 
Angular  fate  in  moll  warm  climates.  The  whole,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  ul- 
timately afcribable  to  the  men,  whofe  flupid  brutality  did  not  eradicate  the 
evil,  they  have  fo  lamely  attempted  to-  refirain  ; as  appears,  not  only  from  the 
hiftory  of  civilization,  which,  by  a rational  education,  has  placed  woman  on  a 
level  with  man,  but  from  the  example  of  fonie  uncivilized  yet  intelligent  na- 
tions. The  ancient  german,  in  his  wild  forefts,  underftood  the  worth  of  the 
female  fex,  and  enjoyed  in  them  the  nobleft  qualities  of  man,  fidelity,  prudence, 
courage,  and  chaftity : but  to  this  his  climate,  his  genetic  character,  and  every 
part  of  his  way  of  life,  contributed.  He  and  his  wife  grew,  like  their  oaks, 
flowly,  unexhaufted,  and  ftrong : the  ftimulus  of  fedubtion  his  country  did 
not  fupply;  and  both  the  general  condition  and  neceflity  inclined  each  fex. 
to  virtue.  Daughters  of  Germany,  be  not  infenfible  of  the  fame  of  thofe, 
from  whom  ye  are  defc ended,  and  afpire  to  emulate  them  : there  are  few  na- 
tions, on  whofe  females  hiftory  has  conferred  equal  renown ; and  there  are  few 
nations,  in  which  the  hutband  has  fo  honoured  the  virtues  of  the  wife,  .as  in  an- 
cient Germany.  The  women  of  moft  nations  in  a fimilar  Hate  were  flaves  .- 
your  mothers  were  the  friends  and  counfellors  of  their  hufbands,  and  every  wor- 
thy woman  among  you  is  fo  now. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  virtues  of  women,  as  they  difplay  themfeives  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind.  Even  among  the  moft  favage  people  the  woman  is  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  man  by  more  delicate  civility,  and  love  of  ornament  and 
decoration  : and  thefe  qualities  are  difcernible,  even  where  the  nation  has  to 
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contend  againd  an  unfriendly  climate,  and  the  mod  didrefling  want.  Every 
where  the  woman  adorns  herfelf,  however  fcanty  the  materials  the  is  able  to 
procure.  So  in  the  early  fpring  the  Earth,  rich  in  life,  fends  forth  at  lead 
a few  inodorous  bloflems,  to  fhow  what  the  is  capable  of  effecting  in  other 
feafons. 

Cleanlinefs  is  another  female  virtue,  to  which  woman  is  impelled  by  nature, 
and  excited  by  her  defire  to  pleafe.  The  regulations,  nay  often  fupe rerogatory 
laws  and  cuftoms,  by  which  all  unvitiated  nations  beep  women  when  labouring 
under  diieafe  in  a ftate  of  feparation,  that  no  injury  may  acrue  from  them,  re- 
flect difgracc  on  many  civilized  people.  They  are  in  confequence  unacquainted 
with  a great  part  of  the  weaknefies,  which  among  us  are  both  the  effects,  and 
again  new  caufes,  of  that  deep  degeneracy,  which  licentious,  difeafed  effeminacy 
tranfmits  to  a wretched  offspring. 

The  gentle  endurance,  the  indefatigable  activity,  for  which  the  fofter  fex, 
when  not  corrupted  by  the  abufes  of  civilization,  are  diftinguifhed,  deferve  Bill 
greater  commendation.  They  bear  with  refignation  the  yoke,  that  the  rude 
fuperiority  of  drength  in  man,  his  love  of  idlenefs  and  inadtion,  and  laftly  the 
faults  of  their  ancedors,  have  entailed  on  them  as  an  hereditary  cuflom ; and 
the  molt  perfedt  examples  of  this  are  often  found  among  the  mod  wretched 
people.  It  is  not  from  diflimulation,  that  in  many  regions  the  marriageable 
females  mud  be  compelled  by  force  to  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  wedded 
date : they  run  from  their  hut,  they  flee  into  the  defert : with  tears  they  put 
on  the  bridal  garland,  the  lad  flower  cf  their  freer,  playful  youth.  Alod  of  the 
epithalamiums  of  fuch  nations  are  meant  to  encourage  and  confole  the  bride, 
and  are  compoled  in  a melancholy  drain*,  at  which  we  are  apt  to  laugh,  becaufe 
we  are  infenfible  of  their  innocence  and  truth.  The  bride  takes  a tender  leave 
of  all,  that  was  dear  to  her  youth,  quits  the  houfe  of  her  parents,  as  one  dead 
to  them  for  ever,  lofes  her  former  name,  and  becomes  the  property  of  a 
dranger,  who  in  all  likelihood  will  treat  her  as  a flave.  She  mud  facrifice  to 
him  every  thing,  that  is  mod  dear  to  a human  being,  her  perfon,  her  liberty, 
her  will,  nay  probably  her  life  and  health;  and  all  for  the  gratification  of  a 
pafiion,  to  which  the  moded  virgin  is  yet  a dranger,  and  which  will  foon  be 
drowned  in  a fea  of  inconveniences.  Happy  is  it,  that  Nature  has  endowed 
and  adorned  the  female  heart  with  an  unfpeakably  affectionate  and  powerful 
fenfe  of  the  pevfonal  worth  of  man.  This  enables  her  to  bear  alfo  his  feveritics : 
her  mind  willingly  turns  from  them  to  the  contemplation  of  whatever  flie  con- 

* See  fomc  of  them  in  the  Volksliedern,  • Popular  Songs,*  Vol.  J,  p.  33,  Vol.  II,  p-  96-98,  104. 
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fiders  as  noble,  great,  valiant,  and  uncommon  in  him  : with  exalted  feelings 
£he  participates  in  the  manly  deeds,  the  evening  recital  of  which  foftens  the  fa- 
tigue of  her  toilfome  day,  and  is  proud,  fince  fhe  is  deftmed  to  obedience,  that 
Are  has  fuch  a hufband  to  obey.  Thus  the  love  of  the  romantic  in  the  female 
character  is  a benevolent  gift  of  Nature  ; a balfam  for  the  woman,  and  an  ani- 
mating reward  for  the  man : for  the  molt  valuable  prize  of  the  youth  was  ever 
the  love  of  a maiden. 

Laftly  muft  be  mentioned  that  fvveet  maternal  affection  bellowed  on  wo- 
man by  Nature  y almofl  independent  of  cool  realon,  and  far  remote  from 
the  felfifh  defire  of  reward..  The  mother  loves  her  child,  not  becaufe  he  is 
amiable,  but  as  a living  part  of  herfeif,  the  child  of  her  heart,  the  copy 
of  her  nature.  Hence  her  bowels  yearn  with  compaflion  for  his  bufferings ; 
her  heart  beats  higher  at  his  happinefs ; her  blood  flows  more  placidly,  while 
he  receives  the  flream  from  her  breafl.  Thefe  maternal  feelings  pervade  every 
uncorrupted  nation  upon  Earth : no  climate,  by  which  all  other  things  are 
changed,  could  alter  this  : the  mo  ft  depraved  cuftoms  of  fociety  alone  can  in 
time  perhaps  render  enervating  vices  more  pleafing.  than  the  tender  pains  of  ma- 
ternal love.  The  greenlander  fuckles  her  fon  three  or  four  years,  becaufe  her 
climate  affords  no  food  proper  for  infants : (lie  fubmits  to  all  the  perverfities 
arifing  from  the  latent  infolence  of  the  future  man  with  indulgent  forbearance. 
The  negrefs  difplays  more  than  manly  flrength,  when  a monfler  attacks  her 
child  : we  read  with  aftonifhment  inftances  of  maternal  magnanimity  contemn- 
ing life.  Laftly,  when  the  tender  mother,  whom  we  call  a favage,  is  deprived 
of  her  chief  confolation,  the  objeCt  of  her  care,  and  that  for  which  fhe  values 
life,  her  feelings  furpafs  defeription  *.  How  then  can  thefe  nations  be  deficient 
in  fentiments  of  true  female  humanity,  unlefs  perhaps  want  and  mournful  ne- 
ceffity,  or  a falfe.  point  of  honour  and  fome  barbarous  hereditary  cuftom,  occa- 
fionally  lead  them  affray.?  The  germes  of  every  great  and  noble  feeling  not 
only  exift  in  all  places,  but  are  universally  unfolded,  as  much  as  the  way  of  life, 
climate,  tradition,  or  peculiarity  of  the  nation  will  permit. 

If  thefe  things  be  fo,  the  hufband  would  not  remain  inferiour  to  the  wife  : 
and  what  manly  virtue  can  we  conceive,  that  has  not  found  fome  place  of  the 
Earth  or  other,  in  which  to  flourifh  ? Afpiring  courage,  to  be  a fovereign  on 
Earth,  and  to  enjoy  life  with  freedom,  but  not  with  inactivity,  is  the  firft  virtue 
of  the  man.  This  has  formed  itfelf  moil  extenfively  and  diverfely  y as  it  has 
been  almoft  every  where  foftered  by  neceffity,  and  every  region,  every  variation 

* See  Carver’s  Travels,  p.  338  &c.,  the  lamentations  of  the  naudoweflee  woman,  who  had  loft 
her  hufband,  and  her  fon  of  four  years  old. 
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6f  manners,  has  given  it  a different  turn.  Thus  man  foon  fought  fame  in  perils  ; 
and  to  furmount  them  was  the  moft  precious  jewel  of  his  life.  This  difpofition 
defeended  from  father  to  fon : the  rudiments  of  education  promoted  it,  and  in 
a few  generations  the  tendency  became  hereditary.  No  other  man  is  affedted 
by  the  found  of  the  horn,  and  the  voice  of  the  hound,  like  him  who  is  born  a 
hunter : to  this  the  imprefhons  he  received  in  his  childhood  contribute.  Nay 
frequently  the  countenance  of  the  hunter,  and  the  ftrudlure  of  his  brain,  are 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  the  other  ways  of  life  of  free, 
tidtive  nations.  The  fongs  of  a people  are  the  beft  teftimonies  of  their  peculiar 
feelings,  propenfities,  and  modes  of  viewing  things;  they  forma  faithful  com- 
mentary on  their  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  cxpreded  with  opennefs  of  heart  *. 
Even  their  cuftoms,  proverbs,  and  maxims,  exprefs  not  fo  much  as  -thefe : but 
hill  more  fhould  we  learn  from  the  charadteriftic  dreams  of  a nation,  if  we  had 
examples  of  them,  or  rather  if  travellers  would  note  them.  In  dreaming,  and 
at  play,  man  exhibits  himfelf  juft  as  he  really  is,  but  in  the  former  moft. 

Paternal  love  is  the  fecond  virtue,  which  is  beft  dilplayed  by  a manly  edu- 
cation. The  father  early  inures  his  fon  to  his  own  mode  of  life : teaches  him 
his  art,  awakens  in  him  the  fenfe  of  fame,  and  in  him  loves  himfelf,  when  he 
(hall  grow  old,  or  be  no  more.  This  feeling  is  the  bails  of  all  hereditary  honour 
and  virtue : it  renders  education  a public,  an  eternal  work  : it  has  been  the  in- 
ftrument  of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  all  the  excellencies  and  prejudices  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Hence  in  almoft  all  nations  and  tribes  the  mutual  joy,  when 
the  fon  arrives  at  manhood,  and  equips  himfelf  with  the  implements  or  weapons 
of  his  father:  hence  the  deep  forrow  of  the  father,  when  he  lofes  this  his 
proudeft  hope.  Read  the  lamentations  of  the  greenlander  for  the  lofs  of  his 
fon  -f--,  liften  to  the  complaints  of  Oflian  on  the  death  of  his  Ofcar,  and  in  them 
you  will  perceive  the  bleeding  wounds  of  tire  paternal  heart,  the  nobleft  of  the 
manly  breaft. 

The  grateful  love  of  the  fon  to  his  father  is  certainly  but  a flight  return  for 
■the  affedtion,  with  which  the  father  has  loved  his  fon : but  this  too  is  the  de- 
fign  of  Nature.  When  the  fon  becomes  a father,  his  heart  adts  in  the  line  of 
defeent  upon  his  children : the  full  dream  is  ordained  to  flow  downward,  not 
upward;  for  thus  only  the  ever  growing  chain  of  new  races  can  be  upheld.  It 
js  not  therefore  to  be  reprobated  as  unnatural,  if  fome  nations,  oppiefled  by 
want,  prefer  the  child  to  the  decayed  parent ; or,  as  fome  accounts  Cxy,  even 

* Seethe  Volkslieder,  • Popular  Songs,’  partly  Vol.  II,  p.  210,  245. 
in  general,  partly  the  northern  fongs  in  par-  f Volkslieder,  Vol.  II,  p.  12S. 
ticular,  Vol.  I,  p.  166,  175,  177,  242,  247, 
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accelerate  the  death  of  thofe,  who  are  worn  out  by  age.  It  is  not  hatred,  but 
melancholy  neceffity,  or  rather  cool  benevolence,  from  which  this  fprings : as 
they  cannot  feed  the  aged,  as  they  cannot  take  them  with  them,  they  choofe 
rather  with  friendly  hand,  to  bellow  on  them  an  eafy  death,  than  leave  them  to 
perifh  by  the  fangs  of  wild  beads.  Cannot  a friend,  when  impelled  by  neceffity, 
deprive  his  friend  of  life,  however  painful  the  talk  may  be;  and  thus  confer  on 
him,  whom  he  is  unable  to  fave,  the  only  benefit  in  his  power?  But,  that  the 
fame  of  the  father  lives  and  a£ts  immortally  in  the  minds  of  his  defendants, 
appears  in  moll  nations,  from  their  fongs  and  wars,  their  hiftory  and  traditions, 
and.  Hill  more  efpecially  from  their  rooted  edeem  for  that  way.  of  life,  which 
they  have  received  as  an  inheritance. 

Finally,  common  perils  excite  common  courage:  thus  they  knit  the  third 
and  noblell  tie  of  man ,fricndfliip.  In  countries  and  modes  of  life,  that  render 
union  in  enterprize  necelfarv,  heroic  minds  are  found  wearing  the  bonds  of 
friendlhip  through  life  and  death.  Such  were  thofe  friends  of  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  whole  fame  will  live  immortally  : fuch  were  thofe  renowned  fey- 
thians ; and  fuch  are  Hill  to  be  found  among  nations  addicted  to  hunting,  war, 
or  adventures  of  any  kind,  amid  woods  and  deferts.  The  hufbandman  knows 
only  a neighbour,  the  mechanic  a workfellow,  whom  he  aids  or  envies : the 
merchant,  the  man  of  letters,  the  courtier — how  remote  are  they  from  that 
chofen,  adtive,  tried  friendlhip,  with  which  the  wanderer,  the  prifoner,  the 
Have  who  groans  with  another  in  one.  chain,  are  much  better  acquainted ! In 
times  of  need,  on  occalions  of  exigence,  minds  unite  : the  dying  man  calls 
on  his  friend,  to  avenge  his  blood,  and  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  friend  thirds  with  an  unquenchable  defire,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  death  of  him,  to  whom  he  is  attached,  to  deliver  him  from 
prifon,  to  afiill  him  in  the  combat,  and  to  fharej  with  him  the  meed  of  glory. 
An  uni  ted,  tribe,  among  little  nations,  is  nothing  but  a band  of  fworn  friends, 
fegregatecl  from  all  the  red,  whether  in  love  or  hatred.  Such  are  the  arabian 
tribes;  fuch  are  many  of  the  tatar  hordes ; and  fuch  are  mod  of  the  nations  of 
America.  The  bloodied  wars  between  them,  which  feera  to  difgrace  huma- 
nity, originally  fprung  from  the  noble  lentiment  of  an  injury  done  to  the 
honour  of  the  tribe,  or  an  offence  committed  againd  it’s  friendlhip. 

1 diall  not  at  prefent  purfue  this  fubjedt  through  the  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment of  the  male  or  female  fovereigns  of  the  Earth.  For,  fince  in  all, 
that  has  hitherto  been  faid,  we  find  no  grounds  to  explain,’  why  one  man 
Ihould  rule  over  thoufands  of  his  fellows  by  right  of  birth;  why.he  fhould  exact 
from  them  obedience  to  his  will  witluout  conditions  and  without  control,  fend 
e,  F f thoufands 
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thoufands  of  them  to  be  killed  without  contradiction,  diffipate  the  wealth  of 
the  flate  without  rendering  any  account  of  it,  and  befid'e  this  lay  the  molt  op- 
prefiive  taxes  precifely  on  the  poor : fince  we  are  frill  lefs  capable  of  deducing 
from  the  original  difpofitions  of  Nature,  why  a bold  and  valiant  people,  that  is 
to  fay  thoul'ands  of  worthy  men  and  women,  frequently  kifs  the  feet  of  a weak 
creature,  or  worfhip  the  fceptre,  with  which  a madman  tears  their  flefh  from 
their  bones  ftill  lefs  what  god  or  demon  it  is,  that  infpires  them,  to  fubmit  their 
underftanding,  their  abilities,  nay  frequently  therr  lives,  and  all  the  rights  of 
man,  to  the  will  of  one,  and  deem  it  their  greateft  joy  and  happinefs,  that  tire 
defpot  fliould  beget  a future  defpot  like  himfelf ; frnce  all  thefe  things  appear 
at  firft  view  the  mofl  inexplicable  enigma  of  human  nature,  and  happily,  or 
unhappily,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Earth  this  form  of  government  is  un- 
known we  cannot  reckon  them  among  the  primitive,  neceffary,  univerfat 
laws,  that  Nature  has  impofed  upon  mankind.  Hufband  and  wife,  father  and 
fon,  friend  and  enemy,  are  determinate  relations  and  names : but  the  ideas  of 
leader  and  king,  an  hereditary  legiflature  and  judge,  an  arbitrary  fovereign  and 
ruler  of  the  flate,  in  his  own  perfon  and  in  thofe  of  all  his  pofterity  yet  un- 
born, require  a different  explanation,  from  what  we  can  here  beflow  on  them. 
Let  it  fuffice,  that  we  have  hitherto  confidered  the  Earth  as  a feminary  of  na- 
tural fenfes  and  endowments,  arts  and  capacities,  mental  faculties  and  virtues, 
in  confiderable  variety : but  how  far  man  is  qualified,  or  enabled,  to  procure 
himfelf  happinefs  thereby,  or  where  the  ftandard  of  happinefs  is  to  be  found, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

The  Happinefs  of  Man  is  in  all  Places  an  individual  Good ; confequentiy  it  is  every 
zvhere  climatic  and  organic,  the  Offspring  of  Prafiice,  'Tradition , and  Gußom. 

The  very  name  of  happinefs  * implies,  that  man  is  neither  fufceptible  of  pure 
blifs,  nor  capable  of  creating  felicity  for  himfelf.  He  is  the  child  of  Accident, 


* Being  derived  from  hap,  chance.  The 
terms  here  contrafted  in  the  original  are  fdig- 
heit  and  glueckfiligkeit : the  former,  which  I have 
rendered  blifs,  implies  the  permanent  felicity 
cf  the  other  world ; to  this  glued,  fignifying 
chance,  or  fortune,  is  prefixed  to  exprefs  the 


cafual  felicity  of  this.  Our  language  has  not 
two  words  exprefling  precifely  the  fame  ideas, 
and  contrafled  in  a fimilar  manner ; fo  that  I 
am  obliged  to  content  myfelf  with  the  term 
happinels,  pointing  out  the  contingency  im- 
plied in  it’s  derivation.  T. 

who 
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who  has  placed  him  on  this  fpot,  or  on  that,  and  determined  his  capacity  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  kind  and  meafure  of  his  joys  and  forrows,  according  to 
the  country,  time,  organization,  and  circumftances,  in  which  he  lives.  It 
would  be  the  moll  ftupid  vanity  to  imagine,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
World  mull  be  europeans  to  live  happily.  Should  we  ourfelves  nave  become 
what  we  are  out  of  Europe  ? He  who  placed  us  here,  and  others  there,  un- 
doubtedly gave  them  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Happinefs  is  an 
internal  ftate ; and  therefore  it’s  ftandard  is  not  feated  without  us,  but  in  the 
breaft  of  every  individual,  where  alone  it  can  be  determined  : another  has  as 
little  right  to  conftrain  me  to  adopt  his  feelings,  as  he  has  power  to  impart  to 
me  his  mode  of  perception,  and  convert  his  identity  into  mine.  Let  us  not 
place,  therefore,  from  indolent  pride,  or  too  common  prefumption,  the  form 
and  ftandard  of  human  happinefs  higher  or  lower,  than  it  has  been  fixed  by  the 
creator ; for  he  alone  knows,  what  a mortal  can  attain  upon  Earth. 

i.  Our  complexly  organized  bodies,  with  all  their  fenfes  and  limbs,  have 
been  bellowed  on  us  for  ufe,  for  exercife.  Without  this  our  fluids  ftagnate 
our  organs  become  languid ; and  the  body,  a living  corpfe,  dies  long  before  it’s 
deceafe;  it  periflies  by  a flow,  miferable,  unnatural  death.  If  Nature,  therefore, 
would  fecure  us  the  firft  indifpenfable  foundation  of  happinefs,  health.  Are 
mult  beftow  on  us  exercife,  toil,  and  labour,  and  rather  compel  man  thereby 
to  a ftate  of  wellbeing,  than  leave  him  to  difpenfe  with  it.  Hence,  as  the  greeks 
fay,  the  gods  fold  every  thing  to  mortals  at  the  price  of  labour  j not  out  of 
envy,  but  from  kindnefs ; for  the  greateft:  enjoyment  of  exiftence,  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  adtive  driving  powers,  lies  in  this  very  ftruggle,  in  this  driving  after  the 
comforts  of  eafe.  Human  nature  languifhes  only  in  thofe  climates,  or  condi- 
tions, in  which  enervating  idlenefs,  in  which  voluptuous  indolence  entombs  the 
body  alive,  and  renders  it  a pallid  carcafe,  or  a burden  to  itfelf ; in  other  coun- 
tries, in  other  modes  of  life,  even  in  the  moft  fevere,  the  molt  energetic  growth, 
the  healthieft  and  moft  beautiful  fymmetry  of  the  limbs,  prevail.  Turn  over 
the  hiftory  of  nations,  and  read  what  Pages  fays,  for  example,  of  the  make  of 
the  chadtaws  and  tegaws,  of  the  charadters  of  the  biflagoans,  hindoos,  and 
arabs  * : even  the  moft  unfavourable  climates  make  little  difference  in  the 
duration  of  life,  and  want  itfelf  ftrengthens  the  cheerful  fon  of  need  for  the 
performance  of  health-giving  labour.  Even  the  mal -conformations  of  the  body, 
that  occur  here  and  there  upon  the  Earth  as  genetic  charadters  or  hereditary 
modes,  are  lefs  detrimental  to  health,  than  our  artificial  embellifhments,  our 

* Voyages  ae  Pages,  * Pages’s  Travels,’  p.  17,  18,  26,  52,  54,  140,  141,  156,  167,  188,  See. 
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many  forced  unnatural  ways  of  life : for  what  is  a larger  lobe  of  the  ear  of  art 
arracnnefe,  the  eradicated  beard  of  an  eaft  or  weft  indian,  or  perhaps  a perfo- 
rated nofe,  to  the  ftraitened,  tortured  breaft,  bent  knee,  mifhapen  foot,  dif- 
tortcd  or  ricketty  form,  and  comprefled  bowels,  of  fo  many  delicate  male  and 
female  europeans  ? Let  us  therefore  thank  Providence,  that,  as  health  is  the 
foundation  of  all  phyfical  happinefs,  it  is  fo  diffufed  over  the  Earth.  Nations* 
to  whom  we  are  inclined  to  think  Nature  has  played  the  ftep-mother,  are  per- 
haps her  moft  favoured  children:  for,  if  (lie  have  prepared  them  no  idle  feaft 
of  pleafing  poilons,  fhe  has  prefentcd  to  them  from  the  hard  hand  of  labour 
the  cup  of  health,  and  an  internal  invigorating  vital  warmth.  Children  of  the 
rofy  morn,  they  bloom  to  the  laft : a frequently  carelefs  ferenity,  an  internal 
fenfation  of  well-being,  is  to  them  happinefs,  is  to  them  the  end  and  enjoyment 
of  life : could  any  other,  could  happinefs  more  fvveet  and  durable,  be  conferred 
upon  them  ? 

2.  We  boaft  of  the  refinement  of  our  mental  powers:  but  let  melancholy 
experience  teach  us,  that  every  refinement  does  not  promote  happinefs  ■,  nay,, 
many  an  inftrument  becomes  unfit  for  ufe  by  it’s  very  delicacy.  Contempla- 
tion, for  inftance,  can  form  the  pleafure  only  of  a few  idle  men  : and  to  them, 
like  opium  to  the  afiatics,  it  is  frequently  an  enervating,  confuming,  ftupefying, 
vilionary  pleafure.  The  waking,,  healthy  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  an  underftanding, 
employed  about  the  real  concerns  of  life,  vigilant  attention,  accompanied  with 
active  recollection,  quick  determination,  and  happy  effiedt,  alone  conftitute  what 
we  call  prefence  of  mind,  real  mental  vigour,  which  repays  itfelf  with  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  a prefent  adtive  power,  with  happinefs  and  joy.  Think  not,  fons 
of  men,  that  a premature  difproportionate  refinement  or  cultivation  is  happi- 
nefs ; that  the  dead  nomenclature  of  all  the  fciences,.  the  holiday  ufe  of  all  the 
arts,  can  fecure  to  a living  being  the  fcience  of  life : the  feeling  of  happinefs 
is  not  acquired  from  words  learned  by  rote,  or  a knowledge  of  the  arts.  A 
head  fluffed  with  knowledge,  even  of  golden  knowledge,  oppreffes  the  body, 
ft: aitens  the  breaft,  dims  the  eye,  and  is  a morbid  burden  to  the  life  of  him 
who  bears  it.  The  more  we  divide  our  mental  powers  by  refinement,  the 
more  the  inactive  powers  decay  : ftretched  on  the  fcaffold  of  art,  our  limbs  and 
faculties  wither  while  difplayed  with  oftentation.  The  blefiing  of  health  ariies 
only  from  the  ufe  of  the  whole  mind,  and  of  it’s  adtive  powers  in  particular:  let 
us  thank  Providence,  therefore,  for  not  rendering  the  human  fpecies  in  general 
too  refined,  and  the  Earth  an  auditory  of  the  learned  fciences.  In  moft  nations 
and  conditions  of  men,  the  mental  powers  are  kindly  left  bound  together  in  a 
firm  knot,  and  developed  only  where  need  requires.  Moft  nations  of  the  Earth 
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a<ft  and  think,  love  and  hate,  hope  and  fear,  laugh  and  cry,  like  children  : at 
lead,  therefore,  they  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  the  childifh  dreams  of  infancy.  Un- 
happy he,  who  firft  takes  the  pains,  to  dive  beneath  the  furface  for  the  happi- 
nefs of  life  ! 

3.  As  our  wellbeing  is  rather  a quiet  feeling,  than  a brilliant  thought;  fo 
our  lives  are  embellifhed  with  love  and  joy  much  more  from  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  than  from  the  effects  of  the  m it  profound  underftanding.  How  good, 
therefore,  has  our  common  mother  been,  in  rendering  the  fource  of  goodwill 
toward  ourfelves  and  others,  the  true  humanity  of  our  fpecies,  for  which  it  was 
created,  almoft  independent  of  motives  and  artificial  incentives.  Every  living 
being  rejoices  in  his  exiftence : he  inquires  not,  he  does  not  fcrupuloufly  ex- 
amine, why  he  exifts : his  exiftence  is  to  him  an  end,  and  his  end  is  exiftence. 
No  favage  commits  fuicide,  as  no  beaft  deftroys  himfelf : he  propagates  his 
fpecies,  without  knowing  to  what  purpofe;  and  in  the  fevereft  climate  fubmits 
to  every  toil  and  labour,  merely  that  he  may  live.  The  fimple,  rooted  feeling 
of  exiftence,  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent,  is  happinefs,  therefore : a drop 
from  the  infinite  ocean  of  the  Allblifsful,  who  is  in  all,  and  feels  and  enjoys 
himfelf  in  all.  Hence  that  imperturbable  joy  and  tranquillity,  which  many 
europeans  admire  in  the  countenances  and. lives  of  foreigners,  becaufe  their  reft- 
lcfs  anxiety  prevents  them  from  entertaining  fimilar  feelings : hence,  too,  that 
openhearted  benevolence,  that  anticipating  unconftrained  courtefy,  which  we 
find  in  all  happy  nations,  not  compelled  to  defence  or  revenge.  From  impar- 
tial accounts,  this  is  fo  generally  diffufed  over  the  Earth,  that  it  might  be 
deemed  the  charafteriftic  of  man  ; were  it  not,  aläs,  equally  the  character  of  his 
equivocal  nature,  to  reftrain  this  fiank  benevolence,  this  courteous  tranquillity 
and  joy  in  himfelf  and  others,  at  the  call  of  reafon  or  fancy,  to  guard  againft 
future  want.  Why  fhould  not  a creature  happy  in  himfelf  fee  others  happy 
about  him,  and  endeavour  what  he  can  to  promote  their  being  fo  ? But  while 
we  ourfelves,  furrounded  with  wants,  increafe  our  lleceffities  ftill  more  by  our 
own  art  and  contrivance,  our  being  is  contrafted,  and  the  clouds  of  diftruft, 
anxiety,  labour,  and  care,  obfeure  a countenance  formed  for  open  participating 
joy.  Yet  even  here  Nature  has  taken  the  human  heart  in  hand,  and  moulded 
the  fenfible  clay  in  fuch  various  ways,  that  where  fire  could  not  gratify  with 
giving,  (he  has  fought  at  lead  to' fatisfy  in  re'fuTing.  The  european  has 
no  idea  of  the  boiling  pafiions  and  imaginations,  that  glow  in  the  negro’s 
breaft ; and  the  hindoo  has  no  conception  of  the  reftlefs  defires,  that  chafe  the 
european  from  one  end  of  the  World  to  the  other.  The  favage  cannot  gratify  his 
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pafiions  in  voluptuoufnefs,  and  therefore  they  incline  more  to  compofure  and 
tranquillity  : on  the  other  hand,  where  the  flame  of  benevolence  fcatters  light 
fparks  all  around,  it  quickly  kindles,  and  perifhes  in  thefe  fparks.  In  fiiort, 
the  human  feelings  have  received  every  form,  that  could  find  a place  in  the 
various  climates,  Hates,  and  organizations  of  our  Globe:  yet  every  where  the 
happinefs  of  life  confifls  not  in  a tumultuous  crowd  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
but  in  their  relation  to  the  actual  internal  enjoyment  of  our  exiftence,  and 
what  we  reckon  as  part  of  our  exiftence.  No  where  upon  Earth  does  the  rofc 
of  happinefs  blofibm  without  thorns : but  what  proceeds  from  thefe  thorns  is 
every  where,  and  under  all  it’s  forms,  the  lovely  though  perifhable  rofe  of  vital 

joy- 

if  I err  not,  from  thefe  fimple  data,  the  truths  of  which  every  heart  muft  feel, 
a few  lines  may  be  drawn,  which  determine  at  leaft  many  doubts  and  miftakes  con- 
cerning the  deftination  of  the  human  fpecies.  How,  for  inftance,  can  it  be,  that 
man,  as  we  know  him  here,  fiiould  have  been  formed  for  an  infinite  improvement 
of  his  mental  faculties,  a progreflive  extenfion  of  his  perceptions  and  actions  ? 
nay,  that  he  Ihould  have  been  made  for  the  ftate,  as  the  end  of  his  fpecies,  and 
all  preceding  generations  properly  for  the  laft  alone,  which  is  to  be  enthroned 
on  the  ruined  fcaffolding  of  the  happinefs  of  the  reft?  The  fight  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  nay  even  the  experience  of  every  individual  life,  contradi&s  this  plan 
attributed  to  creative  Providence.  Neither  our  head  nor  our  heart  is  formed 
for  an  infinitely  increafing  ftore  of  thoughts  and  feelings ; our  hand  is  not 
made,  our  life  is  not  calculated  for  it.  Do  not  our  fineft  mental  powers  decay, 
as  well  as  flourifh  ? do  they  not  even  fluctuate  with  years  and  circumftances, 
and  relieve  one  another  in  friendly  conteft,  or  rather  in  a circular  dance  ? And 
who  has  not  found,  that  an  unlimited  extenfion  of  his  feelings  enfeebles  and 
annihilates  them,  while  it  gives  to  the  air  in  loofe  flocks  what  fhould  have 
formed  the  cord  of  love,  or  clouds  the  eyes  of  others  with  it’s  allies?  As  it  is 
impoffible,  that  we  can  love  others  more  than  ourfelves,  or  in  a different  way.; 
for  we  love  them  only  as  part  of  ourfelves,  or  rather  ourfelves  in  them  ; that 
mind  is  happy,  which,  like  a fuperiour  fpirit,  embraces  much  within  the  fphere 
of  it’s  activity,  and  in  reftlefs  activity  deems  it  a part  of  itfelf : but  miferable 
is  that,  the  feelings  of  which,  drowned  in  words,  are  ufeful  neither  to  itfelf  nor 
others,  The  favage,  who  loves  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  child,  with  quiet  joy, 
and  glows  with  limited  aftivity  for  his  tribe,  as  for  his  own  life,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a more  real  being,  than  that  cultivated  fhadow,  who  is  enraptured  with 
the  love  of  the  ihades  of  his  whole  fpecies,  that  is  of  a name.  The  favage  has 

room 
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room  in  his  poor  hut  for  every  dranger,  whom  he  receives  as  his  brother  with 
calm  benevolence,  and  alks  not  once  whence  he  comes.  The  deluged  heart  of 
the  idle  cofmopolite  is  a hut  for  no  one. 

See  we  not,  then,  my  brethren,  that  Nature  has  done  all  the  could,  not  to 
dißufe,  but  to  circumfcribe  us,  and  to  accudom  us  to  the  fphere  of  our  lives  ? 
Our  fenfes  and  powers  have  their  meafure : the  Hours  of  our  days  and  lives 
take  hands  only  in  rotation,  while  thofe  that  come  relieve  thofe  that  depart. 
It  is  a trick  of  the  fancy,  when  the  old  man  ftill  dreams,  that  he  is  a youth. 
Is  that  concupifcence  of  the  mind,  which,,  forerunning  even  defire,  is  momen- 
tarily changing  to  difgud,  the  pleafure  of  Paradife  ? Is  it  not  rather  the  Hell- 
of  Tantalus,  the  bottomlefs  buckets  of  the  vainly  labouring  Danaids  ? Thy 
foie  art  below,  O man,  is  moderation : Joy,  the  child  of  Heaven,  for  whom 
thou  panteft,  is  around  thee,  is  in  thee,  the  daughter  of  Temperance  and 
calm  Enjoyment,  the  filler  of  Content  and  Satisfaction  with  thy  being  in  life 
and  death. 

Still  lefs  comprehenfible  is  it,  how  man  fhould  be  made  for  the  (late,  fo  that 
his  firft  true  happinefs  mud  neceflarily  fpring  from  it’s  conditution:  for  how 
many  people  upon  Earth  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  government,  and  yet  are 
happier  than  many,  who  have  facrificed  themfelves  for  the  good  of  the  date  ? 

I will  not  enter  upon  the  benefits  or  mifehiefs,  which  this  artificial  form  of  fo- 
ciety  brings  with  it  but  it  may  be  obferved,  as  every  art  is  merely  an  indru- 
ment,  and  the  mod  complicated  indrument  neceflarily  requires  the  mod  pru- 
dence and  delicacy  in  managing  it,  this  is  an  obvious  confequence,  that  with  the 
greatnefs  of  a date,  and  the  intricate  art  of  it’s  conditution,  the  danger  of  ren- 
dering individuals  miferable  is  infinitely  augmented.  In  large  dates,  hundreds 
mud  pine  with  hunger,  that  one  may  fead  and  caroufe : thoulands  are  op- 
prefled,  and  hunted  to  death,  that  one  crowned  fool  or  philofopher  may  gratify 
his  whims.  Nay,  as  all  politicians  fay,  that  every  well  confiituted  date  mud 
be  a machine  regulated  only  by  the  will  of  one,  what  increafe  of  happinefs  can 
it  bedow,  to  ferve  in  this  machine  as  a thoughtlefs  member  ? or,  probably  in- 
deed, contrary  to  our  better  knowledge  and  confcience,  to  be  whirled  round  all 
our  lives  on  an  Ixion’s  wheel ; that  leaves  the  tormented  wretch  no  hope  of 
comfort,  unlefs  perhaps  in  drangling  the  adivity  of  his  free,  felf-governing  mind, 
as  a fond  father  would  his  darling  babe  born  to  mifery  ; to  feek  happinefs  in  the 
infenfibility  of  a machine  ? O,  if  we  be  men,  let  us  thank  Providence,  that 
this  was  not  made  the  general  dedination  of  mankind.  Millions  on  this  Globe 
live  without  government : and  mud  not  every  one  of  us,  even  under  the  mod 
exquifite  government,  if  he  will  be  happy,  begin  where  the  favage  begins, 
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feeking  to  acquire  and  maintain  health  of  body  and  foundnefs  of  mind,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  houfeand  of  his  heart,  not  from  the  ftate,  but  from  himfelf?  Fa- 
ther and  mother,  hufoand  and  wife,  fon  and  brother,  friend  and  man,  are  natural 
relations,  in  which  we  may  be  happy : the  ftate  gives  us  nothing  but  inftru- 
ments  of  art,  and  thefe,  alas  ! may  rob  us  of  fomething  far  more  efiential,  may 
rob  us  of  curfelves. 

Kindly  confiderate  was  it  therefore  in  Providence,  to  prefer  the  eafier  happi- 
nefs  of  individuals  to  the  artificial  ends  of  great  focieties,  and  fpare  generations 
thefe  coftly  machines  of  ftate  as  much  as  poffible.  It  has  wonderfully  feparated 
nations,  not  only  by  woods  and  mountains,  feas  and  deferts,  rivers  and  climates, 
but  more  particularly  by  languages,  inclinations,  and  charatfters  ; that  the  work 
of  fubjugating  defpotifm  might  be  rendered  more  difficult,  that  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Globe  might  not  be  crammed  into  the  belly  of  a wooden  hörte: 
No  Nimrod  has  yet  been  able  to  drive  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  World  into  one 
park  for  himfelf  and  his  fuccefiors ; and  though  it  has  been  for  centuries  the  ob- 
' ject  of  united  Europe,  to  ereft  herfelf  into  a defpot,  compelling  all  the  nations  of 
the  Earth  to  be  happy  in  her  way,  this-  happinefs-difpenfing  deity  is  yet 
far  from  having  obtained  her  end.  Weak  and  childilh  muft  our  creative  mother 
have  been,  had  fhe  conftrudted  the  foie  and  genuine  deftination  of  her  children, 
that  of  being  happy,  on  the  artificial  wheels  of  fome  latterlings,  and  expedled 
the  end  of  the  creation  from  their  hands.  Ye  men  of  all  the  quarters  of  the 
Globe,  who  have  perifhed  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  ye  have  not  lived  and  enriched 
the  Earth  with  your  allies,  that  at  the  end  of  time  your  pofterity  fhould  be 
made  happy  by  european  civilization  : is  not  a proud  thought  of  this  kind  trea- 
fon  againft  the  majefty  of  Nature  ? 

If  happinefs  be  to  be  met  with  upon  Earth,  it  is  in  every  fentient  being,  it 
muft  be  in  every  one  by  Nature,  and  affifting  art  muft  become  nature  in  him 
to  produce  enjoyment.  Every  man  has  the  ftandard  of  his  happinefs  within 
himfelf : he  bears  about  him  the  form,  to  which  he  is  fafhioned,  and  in  the 
pure  fphere  of  which  alone  he  can  be  happy.  For  this  purpofe  has  Nature 
exhaufted  all  the  varieties  of  human  form  on  Earth,  that  fhe  might  find  for  each 
in  it’s  time  and  place  an  enjoyment,  to  amufe  mortals  through  life. 
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Ready  as  Man  is  to  imagine  lie  produces  every  thing  from  himfelj \ he  is  neverthelefs 
dependant  on  others  for  the  Developement  of  his  Faculties. 

NO  T only  has  the  philofopher  exalted  human  reafon  to  an  independency 
on  the  fenfes  and  organs,  and  the  poffeffion  of  an  original  fimple  power  j 
but  even  the  common  man  imagines  in  the  dream  of  life,  that  he  has  become 
every  thing  that  he  is  of  himfelf.  This  imagination  is  eafily  explained,  parti- 
cularly in  the  latter.  The  fenfe  of  fpontaneity,  given  him  by  the  creator,  ex- 
cites him  to  adion,  and  rewards  him  with  the  pleafing  recompenfe  of  a deed 
performed  in  obedience  to  his  own  will.  The  days  of  his  childhood  are  for- 
gotten : the  feeds,  which  he  then  received,  and  ftill  daily  receives,  are  dormant 
in  his  mind  : he  fees  and  enjoys  only  the  budding  plant,  and  is  pleafed  with  it’s 
flourilhing  growth,  with  it’s  fruitful  branches.  The  philofopher,  however,  wYo 
ftudies  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  a man’s  life  in  the  book  of  Experience,  and 
can  trace  through  hillory  the  whole  chain  of  the  formation  of  our  fpecies,  mull,. 
I think,  as  every  thing  brings  dependence  to  his  mind,  foon  quit  his  ideal 
world,  in  which  he  feels  himfelf  alone  and  allfuflicient,  for  our  world  of  reali- 
ties. 

As  man  at  his  natural  birth  fprings  not  from  himfelf,  equally  remote  is  he 
from  being  felfborn  in  the  ufe  of  his  mental  faculties.  Not  only  is  the  germe 
of  our  internal  difpofition  genetic,  as  well  as  our  bodily  frame,  but  every  deve- 
lopement of  this  germe  depends  on  fate,  which  planted  us  in  this  place  or  in 
that,  and  fupplied  us  with  the  means  by  which  we  were  formed,  according  to 
time  and  circumftances.  Even  the  eye  mull  learn  to  fee,  the  ear  to  hear ; and 
no  one  can  be  ignorant  with  what  art  language,  the  principal  inftrument  of 
our  thought,  is  acquired.  Nature  has  evidently  calculated  our  whole  me- 
chanifm,  with  the  condition  and  duration  of  each  period  of  our  lives,  for  this 
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foreign  aid.  The  brain  of  infants  is  foft,  and  fufpended  from  the  fcull : it’s 
flrata  are  flowly  formed  ; it  grows  firmer  with  increafing  j^ears,  and  gradually 
hardens,  till  at  length  it  will  receive  no  more  new  impreflions.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  organs  and  with  the  faculties  of  a child  : thofe  are  tender,  and  formed 
for  imitation ; thefe  imbibe  what  they  fee  and  hear  with  wonderfully  aeflive 
attention,  and  internal  vital  power.  Thus  man  is  an  artificial  machine,  en- 
dued with  a genetic  difpofition,  it  is  true,  and  plenitude  of  life ; but  the  ma- 
chine does  not  work  itfelf,  and  the  ableflof  mankind  muff  learn  how  to  work  it. 
Reafon  is  an  aggregate  of  the  experiences  and  obfervations  of  the  mind,  the  fum 
of  the  education  of  man,  which  the  pupil  ultimately  finiflies  in  himfelf,  as  an 
extraneous  artift,  after  certain  extraneous  models.  * . 

In  this  lies  the  principle  of  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  without  which  no  fuch 
hiflory  could  exift.  Did  man  receive  every  thing  from  himfelf,  and  develope 
every  thing  independantly  of  external  circumflances,  we  might  have  a hiflory 
of  an  individual  indeed,  but  not  of  the  fpecies.  But,  as  our  fpecific  charadler 
lies  in  this,  that,  born  almoft  without  inftindl,  we  are  formed  to  manhood  only 
by  the  praftice  of  a whole  life,  and  both  the  perfectibility  and  corruptibility 
of  our  fpecies  depend  on  it,  the  hiflory  of  mankind  is  neceffarily  a whole, 
that  is  a chain  of  focialnefs  and  plaflic  tradition,  from  the  firfl  link  to  the 
lafl. 

There  is  an  education,  therefore,  of  the  human  fpecies ; fince  every  one  be- 
comes a man  only  by  means  of  education,  and  the  whole  fpecies  lives  folely  in 
this  chain  of  individuals.  It  is  true,  fhould  any  one  fay,  that  the  fpecies  is 
educated,  not  the  individual,  he  would  fpeak  unintelligibly  to  my  comprehen- 
fion ; for  fpecies  and  genus  are  only  abflradl  ideas,  except  fo  far  as  they  exifl  in 
individuals : and  were  I to  aferibe  to  this  abflradt  idea  all  the  perfections  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  highefl  cultivation,  and  mofl  enlightened  intellect,  that  an  ab- 
flract  idea  will  admit ; I fhould  have  advanced  as  far  towards  a real  hiflory  of 
our  fpecies,  as  if  I were  to  fpeak  of  animalkind,  flonekind,  metalkind,  in  gene- 
ral, and  decorate  them  with  all  the  noblefl  qualities,  which  could  not  fubfifl 
together  in  one  individual. 

Our  philofophy  of  hiflory  fhall  not  wander  in  this  path  of  the  averroean 
fyflem,  according  to  which  the  whole  human  fpecies  polTeffcs  but  one  mind; 
and  that  indeed  of  a very  low  order,  diflributed  to  individuals  only  piecemeal. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  I to  confine  every  thing  to  the  individual,  and  deny 
the  exiflence  of  the  chain,  that  connects  each  to  others  and  to  the  whole,  I 
fhould  run  equally  counter  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  evident  hiflory.  For 
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no  one  of  us  became  man  of  himfelf : the  whole  ftrudture  of  his  humanity  is 
conne&ed  by  a fpiritual  birth,  education,  with  his  parents,  teachers,  friends;  with 
all  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  and  confequently  with  his  countrymen  and 
their  forefathers ; and  laflly  with  the  whole  chain  of  the  human  fpecies,  fome 
link  or  other  of  which  is  continually  adting  on  his  mental  faculties.  Thus  na- 
tions may  be  traced  up  to  families ; families  to  their  founders : the  ftream  of 
hiftory  contracts  itfelf  as  we  approach  it’s  fource,  and  all  our  habitable  Earth 
is  ultimately  converted  into  the  fchool  of  our  family,  containing  indeed  many 
divifions,  claffes,  and  chambers,  but  (till  with  one  plan  of  inftrudtion,  which  has 
been  tranfmitted  from  our  anceftors,  with  various  alterations  and  additions,  to 
all  their  race.  Now  if  we  give  the  limited  underftanding  of  a teacher  credit  for 
not  having  made  a feparate  divifion  of  his  fcholars  without  fome  grounds ; and 
perceive,  that  the  human  fpecies  every  where  finds  a kind  of  artificial  edu- 
cation, adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time  and  place : what  man  of  underftand- 
ing, who  contemplates  the  ftrudlure  of  our  Earth,  and  the  relation  man  bears  to 
it,  would  not  incline  to  think,  that  the  father  of  our  race,  who  has  determined 
how  far  and  how  wide  nations  fhould  fpread,  has  alfo  determined  this,  as  the  ge- 
neral teacher  of  us  all  ? Will  he  who  view's  a fhip  deny  the  purpofe  of  it’s  builder  ? 
and  who,  that  compares  the  artificial  frame  of  our  nature  with  every  climate  of 
the  habitable  Earth,  will  rejedt  the  notion,  that  the  climatic  diverfity  of  various 
man  was  an  end  of  the  creation  for  the  purpofe  of  educating  his  mind  ? But 
as  the  place  of  abode  alone  does  not  effedt  every  thing,  fince  living  beings  like 
ourfelves  contribute  to  inftrudt  us,  fafhion  us,  and  form  our  habits ; there  ap- 
pears to  me  an  education  of  the  fpecies,  and  a philofophy  of  the  hiftory  of  man, 
as  certainly,  and  as  truly,  as  there  is  a human  nature,  that  is,  a cooperation  of 
individuals,  which  alone  makes  us  men. 

Hence  the  principles  of  this  philofophy  become  as  evident,  fimple,  and  in- 
dubitable, as  the  natural  hiftory  of  man  itfelf  is : they  are  called  tradition  and 
organic  powers.  All  education  muft  fpring  from  imitation  and  exercife,  by 
means  of  which  the  model  paffes  into  the  copy ; and  how  can  this  be  more 
aptly  exprefled  than  by  the  term  tradition  ? But  the  imitator  muft  have  powers 
to  receive  what  is  communicated  or  communicable,  and  convert  it  into  his  own 
nature,  as  the  food  by  means  of  which  he  lives.  Accordingly,  what  and  how 
much  he  receives,  whence  he  derives  it,  and  how  he  ufes,  applies  it,  and  makes 
it  his  own,  muft  depend  on  his  own,  the  receptive  powers.  So  that  the  edu- 
cation of  our  fpecies  is  in  a double  fenfe  genetic  and  organic':  genetic,  inaf- 
much  as  it  is  communicated ; organic,  as  what  is  communicated  is  received  and 
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applied.  Whether  we  name  this  fecond  genefis  of  man  cultivation  from  the 
culture  of  the  ground,  or  enlightening  from  the  adtion  of  light,  is  of  little  im- 
port ; the  chain  of  light  and  cultivation  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  Earth.  Even 
the  inhabitant  of  California  or  Tierra  del  Fuego  learns  to  make  and  ufe  the 
bow  and  arrow  : he  has  language  and  ideas,  practices  and  arts,  which  he 
learned,  as  we  learn  them  : fo  far,  therefore,  he  is  adfually  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened, though  in  the  lowed;  order.  Thus  the  difference  between  enlight- 
ened and  unenlightened,  cultivated  and  uncultivated  nations,  is  not  fpecific; 
it  is  only  in  degree.  This  part  of  the  picture  of  nations  has  infinite  fliades, 
changing  with  place  and  time : and,  like  other  pictures,  much  depends  on  the 
point  of  view,  from  which  we  examine  it.  If  we  take  the  idea  of  european 
cultivation  for  our  ftandard,  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  Europe : and  if  we  efta- 
blifh  arbitrary  diftindtions  between  cultivation  and  the  enlightening  of  the 
mind,  neither  of  which,  if  it  be  genuine,  can  exift  independently  of  the  other,  we 
are  lofing  ourfelves  Hill  more  in  the  clouds.  But  if  we  keep  clofe  to  the  Earth, 
and  take  a general  view  of  what  Nature,  to  whom  the  end  and  charadter  of  her 
•creatures  mufl  be  beft  known,  herfclf  exhibits  to  our  eyes  as  forming  man,  this 
is  no  other  than  the  tradition  of  an  education  to  fome  form  or  other  of  human  happinefs 
and  the  economy  of  life.  This  is  general  as  the  human  fpecies;  and  often  the 
moft  adtive  among  favages,  though  in  a narrower  circle.  If  a man  remain 
among  men,  he  cannot  avoid  this  improving  or  vitiating  cultivation  : tradition 
lays  hold  of  him,  forms  his  head,  and  fafhions  his  limbs.  As  that  is,  and  as 
thefe  are  fafhioned,  fo  is  the  man,  fo  is  he  formed.  Even  children,  whom 
chance  has  thrown  among  beafts,  have  acquired  fome  human  cultivation,  when 
they  have  lived  for  a time  among  men,  as  moft  known  inftances  fhow;  while  a 
child,  brought  up  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  by  a brute,  would  be  the 
only  uncultivated  man  upon  Earth. 

What  follows  from  this  fixed  point  of  view,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  whole 
hiftory  of  our  fpecies  ? Firft  a principle,  confolatory  and  animating  both  to 
our  lives,  and  to  this  refledtion;  namely,  that,  as  the  human  fpecies  lias  not 
arifen  of  itfelf,  and  as  there  are  difpofitions  in  it’s  nature,  for  which  no  admi- 
ration can  be  too  high,  the  creator  muft  have  appointed  means,  conceived  by 
his  paternal  goodnefs,  for  the  developcment  of  thefe  difpofitions.  Is  the  cor- 
poral eye  fo  beautifully  formed  in  vain  ? Does  it  not  find  before  it  the  golden 
beams  of  the  Sun,  which  were  created  for  it,  as  the  eye  for  them,  and  fulfil 
the  wifdom  of  it’s  defign?  It  is  the  fame  with  ail  the  fenfes,  with  all  the  or- 
gans: they  find  the  means  of  their  developement,  the  medium  for  which  they 
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were  created.  And  can  it  be  otherwife  with  the  fpiritual  fenfes  and  organs, 
on  the  ufe  of  which  the  character  of  man,  and  the  kind  and  meafure  of  his 
happinefs,  depend  ? Shall  the  creator  have  failed  here  of  attaining  his  pur- 
pofe  y the  purpofe  too  of  all  nature,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  ufe  of  human 
powers  ? Impoffible  ! Every  fuch  conjedure  muft  arife  from  ourfelves  ; either 
attributing  erroneous  ends  to  the  creator,  or  endeavouring  as  much  as  iq  us 
lies  to  fruftrate  his  purpofes.  But  as  this  endeavour  mull  have  it’s  limits, 
and  no  defign  of  the  Allwife  can  be  thwarted  by  a creature  of  his  thoughts ; 
let  us  reft  fecure  in  the  certainty,  that,  whatever  is  God’s  purpofe  with  regard 
to  the  human  fpecies  upon  Earth  remains  evident  even  in  the  mod  perplex- 
ing parts  of  it’s  hiftory.  All  the  works  of  God  have  this  property,  that,  al- 
though they  belong  to  a whole,  which  no  eye  can  fcan,  each  is  in  itfelf  a whole, 
and  bears  the  divine  charaders  of  it’s  deftination.  It  is  fo  with  the  brute, 
and  w'ith  the  plant : can  it  be  otherwife  with  man  ? Can  it  be,  that  thoufands 
are  made  for  one  ? all  the  generations  that  have  palled  away,  merely  for  the 
laft  ? every  individual,  only  for  the  fpecies,  that  is  for  the  image  of  an  abllrad 
name  ? The  Allwife  fports  not  in  this  manner : he  invents  no  finefpun  fhadowy 
dreams : he  lives  and  feels  in  each  of  his  children  with  paternal  affedion,  as 
though  it  were  the  only  creature  in  the  world.  All  his  means  are  ends : all 
his  ends  are  means  to  higher  ends,  in  which  the  Infinite,  filling  all,  reveals  him- 
felf.  What  every  man,  therefore,  attains,  or  can  attain,  muft  be  the  end  of  the 
fpecies:  and  what  is  this?  Humanity  and  happinefs,  on  this  fpot,  in  this  de- 
gree, as  this  link,  and  no  other,  of  the  chain  of  improvement,  that  extends 
through  the  whole  kind.  What  and  wherever  thou  waft  bom,  O man,  there 
thou  art,  and  there  thou  Ihouldft  be : quit  not  the  chain,  fet  not  thyfelf  above  it, 
but  adhere  to  it  firmly.  Life  and  happinefs  exift  for  thee  only  in  it’s  integrity, 
in  what  thou  receive!!  or  imparteft,  in  thy  adivity  in  each. 

Secondly.  Much  as  it  may  flatter  man,  that  the  deity  has  admitted  him  as 
an  affiftant,  and  left  the  forming  him  here  below  to  himfelf  and  his  fellow- 
creatures,  the  very  choice  of  thefe  means  (hows  the  imperfedion  of  our  earthly 
exiftence,  inafmuch  as  we  are  not  yet  men,  but  are  daily  becoming  fo.  How 
poor  muft  the  creature  be,  who  has  nothing  of  himfelf,  but  receives  every  thing 
from  imitation,  inftrudion,  and  pradice,  by  which  he  is  moulded  like  wax  ! 
Let  the  man,  who  is  proud  of  his  reafon,  contemplate  the  theatre  of  his  fellow- 
beings  throughout  the  wide  world,  or  liften  to  their  many-toned  diffonant  hif- 
tory ! Is  there  any  fpecies  of  barbarity,  to  which  fome  man,  fome  nation,  nay 
frequently  a number  of  nations,  have  not  accuftomed  themlelvesj  fo  that  many, 
perhaps  mod,  have  even  fed  on  the  fiefh  of  their  fello\v-creatures  ? Is  there  a 
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wild  conception  the  mind  can  frame,  which  has  not  been  actually  rendered 
facred  by  hereditary  tradition,  in  one  place  or  another  ? No  creature,  therefore, 
can  ftand  lower  than  man : for,  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  is  not  only  a 
child  in  reafon,  but  a pupil  of  the  reafon'of  others.  Into  whatever  hands  he 
falls,  by  them  he  is  formed  and  I am  perfuaded,  no  form  of  human  manners 
is  poffible,  which  fome  nation,  or  fome  individual,  has  not  adopted.  In  hillory 
every  mode  of  vice  and  cruelty  is  exhaulted,  while  here  and  there  only  a nobler 
train  of  human  fentiments  and  virtues  appears.  From  the  means  chofen  by 
the  creator,  that  our  fpecies  fliould  be  formed  only  by  our  fpecies,  it  could 
not  pofiibly  be  otherwife : follies  mull  be  inherited,  as  well  as  the  rare  trea- 
fures  of  vvifdom  : the  way  of  man  refembles  a labyrinth,  abounding  on  all  fides 
with  divergent  palfages,  while  but  few' foot  Heps  lead  to  the  in  nermoft  chamber. 
Happy  the  mortal,  who  reaches  it  himfelf,  or  leads  others  to  it ; whofe  thoughts, 
inclinations,  and  willies,  or  even  the  beams  of  whofe  filent  example,  have  pro- 
moted the  humanity  of  his  brethren  ! God  afts  upon  Earth  only  by  means  of 
fuperiour,  chofen  men : religion  and  language,  art  and  fcience,  nay  govern- 
ments themfelves,  cannot  be  adorned  with  a nobler  crown,  than  the  laurels 
gathered  from  the  moral  improvement  of  human  minds.  Our  body  moulders  in 
the  grave,  and  our  name  foon  becomes  a fhadow  upon  the  Earth : but  incor- 
porated in  the  voice  of  God,  in  plallic  tradition,  we  fhalL  live  actively  in  the 
minds  of  our  pollerity,  even  though  our  name  be  no  more. 

Thirdly.  The  philofophy  of  hillory,  therefore,  which  follows  the  chain  of 
tradition,  is,  to  fpeak  properly,  the  true  hillory  of  mankind,  without  which  all 
the  outward  occurrences  of  this  World  are  but  clouds,  or  revolting  deformi- 
ties. It  is  a melancholy  profpedl,  to  behold  nothing  in  the  revolutions  of  our 
Earth  but  wreck  upon  wreck,  eternal  beginnings  without  end,  changes  of  cir- 
cumllance  without  any  fixed  purpofe.  The  chain  of  improvement  alone  forms  a 
whole  of  thefe  ruins,  in  which  human  figures  indeed  vanifh,  but  the  fpirit  of 
mankind  lives  and  adls  immortally.  Glorious  names,,  that  fhine  in  the  hillory 
of  cultivation  as  genii  of  the  human  fpecies,  as  brilliant  liars  in  the  night  of 
time  ! Be  it  that  with  the  lapfe  of  ages  many  of  your  edifices  decay,  and  much 
of  your  gold  is  funk  in  the  Hough  of  forgetfulnefs ; the  labours  of  your  lives 
were  not  in  vain,  for  fuch  of  your  works,  as  Providence  thought  fit  to  fave, 
have  been  faved  in  other  forms.  In  any  other  wray  no  human  monument  can 
endure  wholly  and  eternally  upon  Earth  ; being  formed  in  the  fucceflion  of  ge- 
nerations by  the  hand  of  time  for  temporal  ufe,  and  evidently  prejudicial  to 
pollerity,  as  foon  as  it  renders  unneceffary  or  retards  their  farther  exertion. 
Thus  the  mutable  form  and  imperfection  of  all  human  operations  entered  into 
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the  plan  of  the  creator.  Folly  muft  appear,  that  wifdom  might  furmount  it : 
decaying  fragility  even  of  the  nobleft  works  was  an  effential  property  of  their 
materials,  that  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  frefti  labours  in  im- 
proving or  building  upon  their  ruins  : for  we  are  all  here  in  a (late  of  exercife. 
Every  individual  muft  depart,  and  as  it  will  then  be  indifferent  to  him  what 
pofterity  may  do  with  his  works,  it  would  be  repugnant  to  a good  mind,  to 
condemn  fucceeding  generations  to  venerate  them  with  inadtive  ftupidity,  and 
undertake  nothing  of  their  own.  This  new  labour  he  wifhes  them ; for  what 
he  carries  with  him  out  of  the  World  is  his  ftrengthened  power,  the  internal 
ripe  fruit  of  his  human  activity. 

Golden  chain  of  improvement,  that  furroundeft  the  Earth,  and  extended, 
through  all  individuals  to  the  throne  of  Providence,  tince  I perceived  thee, 
and  traced  thee  in  thy  fined  links,  the  feelings  of  the  parent,  the  friend,  and 
the  preceptor,  hiftory  no  longer  appears  to  me,  what  it  once  did,  an  abominable 
feries  of  defolations  on  a facred  Earth.  A thoufand  deeds  of  fhame  ftand  there 
veiled  with  deteftable  praife,  and  thoufands  in  their  native  uglinefs,  to  fet  off 
the  rare  true  merit  of  adtive  humanity ; which  has  ever  proceeded  on  it’s  way 
quietly  and  obfcurely,  feldom  aware  of  the  confequences,  that  Providence  would 
educe  from  it’s  life,  as  the  leaven  from  the  dough.  Only  amid  ftorms  can  the 
noble  plant  fiourifh : only  by  oppofing  ftruggles  againft  falfe  pretenfions  can 
the  fweet  labours  of  man  be  vidtorious.  Nay  men  frequently  appear  to  fink 
under  their  honeft  purpofes : but  it  is  only  in  appearance : the  feed  germi- 
nates more  beautifully  in  a fubfequent  period  from  the  alhes  of  the  good,  and 
when  irrigated  with  blood  feldom  fails,  to  (hoot  up  to  an  unfading  flower.  I am 
nG  longer  milled,  therefore,  by  the  mechanifm  of  revolutions : it  is  as  neceffary 
to  our  fpecies,  as  the  waves  to  the  dream,  that  it  become  not  a ftagnant  pool. 
The  genius  of  humanity  blooms  in  continually  renovated  youth,  and  is  rege- 
nerated as  it  proceeds,  in  nations,  generations,  and  families. 
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I n man,  nay  even  in  the  ape,  there  is  a peculiar  difpolition  to  imitation,  which* 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  the  confcquence  of  rational  convidlion,  but  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  organic  fympathy.  As  one  firing  refounds  to  another,  and 
the  vibrating  capacity  of  all  bodies  increafes  with  their  more  equable  denfity  and 
homogeneity  ; the  human  organization,  being  the  mofl  exquifite  of  all,  is  of 
neceflity  more  peculiarly  formed,  to  repeat  the  tones  of  all  other  beings,  and 
fympathife  with  them.  The  hiftory  of  difeafes  fhows,  that  not  only  hurts  and 
aflfedtions  of  the  body,  but  even  mental  derangement,  may  be  propagated  by 
fympathy. 

We  perceive  the  operation  of  this  confent  of  beings  in  unifon  in  the  higheft 
degree  in  children.  For  this  purpofe  their  bodies  remain,  during  many  years, 
eafily  refounding  ftringed  inflruments.  Adtions  and  geflures,  hay  even  paflions 
and  thoughts,  take  place  in  them  unnoticed,  fo  that  they  are  at  leaft  tuned  to 
what  they  cannot  yet  practice,  and  unconfcioully  obey  a propenlity,  which  is  a 
kind  of  fpiritual  affimilation.  It  is  fo  with  all  favage  nations,  the  children  of 
nature.  Born  pantomimes,  they  imitate  in  a lively  manner  whatever  is  related 
to  them,  or  what  they  wifh  to  exprefs ; and  difplay  their  peculiar  ways  of  think- 
ing in  dances,  games,  jefls,  and  maxims.  Their  fancy  acquired  thefe  figures  by 
imitation:  the  treafure  of  their  memories  and  language  confifls  in  fuch  types  j 
and  hence  their  thoughts  fo  readily  pafs  into  adtion,  and  living  tradition. 

But  man  did  not  attain  the  artificial  charadleriftic  of  his  fpecies,  reafon,  by 
all  this  mimicry  : he  arrived  at  it  by  fpeech  alone.  Let  us  defcant  on  this 
miracle  of  divine  inflitution ; the  greateft  perhaps  of  our  terreflrial  creation, 
except  the  generation  of  living  beings. 

Should  any  one  afk,  how  images  depidted  on  the  eye,  and  all  the  perceptions 
of  our  mod  oppofite  fenfes,  are  not  only  capable  of  being  reprefented  by  founds, 
but  thefe  founds  are  endued  with  fuch  inherent  power,  that  they  can  exprefs 
thoughts  and  excite  them ; no  doubt  tire  problem  would  be  deemed  the  faily  of 
a madman,  who,  fubilituting  the  moll  diflimilar  things  for  each  other,  thought 
of  making  colour  found,  found  thought,  and  thought  a depidting  voice.  This 
problem  the  deity  has  effedtively  folved.  The  breath  of  our  mouths  is  the  pidlure 
of  the  world,  the  type  that  exhibits  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  mind  of 
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another.  All  that  man  has  ever  thought,  willed,  done,  or  will  do,  of  human,  upon 
Earth,  has  depended  on  the  movement  of  a breath  of  air : for  if  this  divine  breath 
had  not  infpired  us,  and  floated  like  a charm  on  our  lips,  we  fhould  all  have  dill 
been  wanderers  in  the  woods.  The  whole  hiftory  of  man,  therefore,  with  all  the 
treafures  of  tradition  and  cultivation,  is  nothing  but  a confequence  of  the  folu- 
tion  of  this  divine  problem.  What  renders  it  the  more  wonderful  to  us  is,  that 
we  ourfelves,  notwithdanding  it’s  folution  by  the  daily  ufe  of  fpeech,  do  not  in 
the  lead  comprehend  the  connection  of  the  indruments,  by  which  it  is  effected. 
Hearing  and  fpeech  are  connected  with  each  other;  for  as  creatures  degenerate, 
a mutual  change  of  their  auditory  and  vocal  organs  evidently  takes  place.  We 
fee,  too,  that  the  whole  body  is  framed,  to  be  in  unifon  with  them ; but  we 
comprehend  not  the  internal  mode  of  their  cooperation.  That  all  the  paflions, 
particularly  grief  and  joy,  become  founds ; that  what  is  heard  by  the  ear  moves 
the  tongue  ; that  images  and  fenfations  may  become  mental  characters,  and 
thefe  characters  fignificant,  nay  impreffive,  founds ; arifes  from  a concent  of  fo 
many  difpofitions,  like  a voluntary  league,  which  the  creator  has  thought  proper 
to  eftablifh  between  the  mod  oppofite  fenfes  and  indinCts,  powers  and  mem- 
bers, of  his  creature,  in  a manner  not  lefs  wonderful,  than  that  in  which  the 
mind  and  body  are  conjoined. 

How  Angular,  that  a moveable  breath  of  air  fhould  be  the  foie,  or  at  lead 
the  bed  medium  of  our  thoughts  and  perceptions  ! Without  it’s  incompre- 
henfible  connexion  with  all  the  operations  of  our  mind,  which  are  fo  difllmilar 
to  it,  thefe  operations  would  never  have  taken  place,  the  elaborate  druCture  of 
our  brain  would  have  remained  idle,  the  whole  purpofe  of  our  Being  unaccom- 
plished, as  the  indances  of  men  who  have  fallen  among  beads  Sufficiently  prove. 
They  who  are  born  deaf  and  dumb,  though  they  may  live  long  in  a world  of 
gedures  and  other  characters  of  ideas,  dill  carry  themfelves  like  children,  or  hu- 
man animals.  They  aCt  analogoufly  to  what  they  fee,  and  do  not  underfland ; 
for  all  the  dores  of  viflon  do  not  render  them  capable  of  a proper  employment  of 
reafon.  A nation  has  no  idea,  for  which  it’s  language  has  no  word  : the  livelied 
imagination  remains  an  obfcure  feeling,  till  the  mind  finds  a character  for  it,  and 
by  means  of  a word  incorporates  it  with  the  memory,  the  recollection,  the  un- 
derdanding,  and  ladly  the  underdanding  of  mankind,  tradition  : a pure  under- 
standing, without  language,  upon  Earth,  is  an  utopian  land.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  paflions  of  the  heart,  with  all  the  focial  propenflties.  Speech  alone  has 
rendered  man  human,  by  Setting  bounds  to  the  vad  flood  of  his  paflions,  and 
giving  them  rational  memorials  by  means  of  words.  No  cities  have  been  ereCted 
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by  the  lyre  of  Amphion,  no  magic  wand  has  converted  defcrts  into  gardens : but 
language,  the  grand  afliftant  of  man,  has  dene  thefe.  By  it  men  welcomed  one 
another  into  fociety,  and  knit  the  bonds  of  love.  It  framed  laws,  and  united' 
families : it  alone  renders  a hiftory  of  mankind*  in  tranfmitted  modifications  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  poffibie.  Even  now  I behold  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  feel 
the  complaints  of  Ofiian,  though  the  (hades  both  of  the  poets  and  their  heroes 
have  fo  long  departed  from  the  Earth.  A moveable  breath  of  air  has  rendered 
them  immortal,  and  brings  their  forms  before  me  : the  voice  of  the  dead  is  m 
my  ear : I hear  their  long  filent  thoughts.  Whatever  the  mind  of  man  has 
conceived,  what  the  fages  of  old  have  thought,  comes  to  me,  if  Providence 
think  good,  by  the  means  of  language  alone..  By  it  my  thinking  mind  is  con- 
ceded  with  the  mind  of  the  firft  man  that  thought,  and  probably  of  the  lafL 
In  fhort,  language  is  the  mark  of  our  reafon,  by  which  alone  it  acquires  and 
propagates  forms. 

A little  clofer  infpcction,  however,  fhows  how  imperfect  this  mean  of  our  im- 
provement is,  not  only  confidered  as  the  inftrument  of  realon,  but  as  the  bond 
between  man  and  man ; fo  that  a more  light,  infubftantial,  fugitive  web  can 
fcarcely  be  conceived,  than,  that  with  which  the  creator  thought  proper  to  con- 
ned the  human  fpecies.  Kind  father ! was  no  other  lets  fallible  enumeration 
of  our  thoughts,  was  no  more  intimate  connexion  of  men’s  hearts  and  minds,, 
poflible  ? 

i.  No  language  exprefes  things,  but  nan;  es  : accordingly  no  him  an  reafon  perceives 
things,  but  only  marks  of  them,  which  it  depifts  by  zvords.  This  is  an  humiliating 
obfervation,  which  gives  the  whole  hiftory  of  our  intelled  narrow  limits,  and  a 
very  infubftantial  form.  All  our  fciencc  of  metaphyfics  is  properly  metaphyfics, 
that  is  an  abftraded  fyfte-matic  index  of  names  following  obfervations  of  expe- 
rience. As  a method,  and  an  index,  it  may  be  very  ufeful,  and  muft  guide  our 
artificial  underftanding  to  a certain  degree  in  all  other  fciences : but  confidered 
in  itfelf,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  it  affords  not  a (ingle  perfed  and 
effential  idea,  not  a fingle  intrinfic  truth.  All  our  fcience  reckons  with  abftrad, 
individual,  extrinfic  charaders,  which  reach  not  the  interiour  of  the  cxiftence  of 
any  one  thing,  as  we  have  no  organ  to  perceive  or  exprefs  it.  We  know  not, 
and  can  never  learn  to  know,  any  power  in  it’s  effence : for  even  that,  which 
animates  us,  and  thinks  in  us,  we  feel  and  enjoy  it  is  true,  but  we  do  not  know. 
Thus  we  ur.derftand  no  connexion  between  caufe  and  effed,  becaufe  we  can  fee 
into  the  interiour  neither  of  what  ads,  nor  of  what  is  produced,  and  have  ab- 
solutely no  idea  of  the  entity  of  a thing.  Thus  our  poor  reafon  is  nothing 
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more  than  a figuring  arithmetician,  as  it’s  name  in  many  languages  im- 
plies. 

2.  And  with  what  does  it  reckon  ? with  the  characters  themfelves  it  has 
abftraCted,  however  imperfeCt  and  uneffential  they  may  be  ? By  no  means. 
Thefe  char  afters  are  afterwards  changed  into  arbitrary  founds,  altogether  uneffential 
to  them , with  which  the  mind  thinks.  It  reckons,  therefore,  with  counters,  founds, 
and  ciphers;  for  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  two  languages,  will  believe, 
that  there  is  an  effential  connexion  between  founds  and  thoughts,  not  to  fay 
between  founds  and  things.  Yet  how  many  more  languages  than  two  are 
there  upon  Earth  ! and  in  all  of  them  reafon  calculates,  and  fatisfies  itfelf  with 
the  magic  lantern  of  an  arbitrary  connection.  And  why  does  it  fo  ? becaufe 
itfelf  poffeffes  nothing  but  uneffential  characters,  and  it  is  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  it  at  bottom,  whether  it  reckon  with  thefe  figures,  or  with  thofe.  Me- 
lancholy profpeCt  for  the  hiftory  of  humankind  ! Opinions  and  errours,  there- 
fore, are  inevitable  from  our  nature;  not  from  any  fault  of  the  obferver,  but 
from  the  very  mode  in  which  our  ideas  are  generated,  and  in  which  they  are 
propagated  by  reafon  and  language.  If  we  thought  in  things  inftead  of  ab- 
ftraCl  characters,  and  exprefled  the  nature  of  things  inftead  of  arbitrary  figns ; 
farewel  errour  and  opinion,  we  ihould  live  in  the  land  of  truth.  But  now  how 
far  are  we  from  it,  even  when  we  fancy  ourfelves  ftanding  on  it’s  confines  ! fince 
what  I know  of  a thing  is  only  an  external  detached  fymbol  of  it,  clothed  in 
another  arbitrary  fymbol.  It  another  man  underftand  me,  if  he  affix  to  the 
word  I employ  the  fame  idea  as  I affixed  to  it,  or  indeed  no  idea,  ftill  he  reckons 
on  with  the  word,  and  gives  it  to  others  perhaps  as  an  empty  nutftiell.  This 
is  the  way  of  all  feCts  of  philofophy  and  religion.  The  founder  had  at  leaft 
clear  ideas  of  what  he  faid,  though  probably  erroneous  ones:  his  fcholars  and 
followers  underftood  him  after  their  own  manner;  that  is,  they  affixed  their 
own  ideas  to  his  words,  and  at  length  reechoed  nothing  but  empty  founds 
into  men’s  ears.  Manifeft  are  the  imperfections  in  the  foie  means  of  propa- 
gating human  thoughts : yet  to  this  our  improvement  is  enchained,  and  we 
cannot  emancipate  ourfelves  from  it. 

From  this  important  confequences  for  the  hiftory  of  man  may  be  deduced. 
Firf , fince  God  has  chofen  this  mean  for  our  improvement,  we  could  fcarcely 
have  been  formed  for  mere  fpeculation,  or  for  purely  contemplative  lives ; fince 
either  of  thefe  can  be  purfued  but  very  imperfeCtly  in  our  fphere.  Not  for 
pure  contemplation ; which  is  cither  a deception,  fince  no  man  fees  the  inte- 
riour  of  things,  or  at  leaft  remains  wholly  incommunicable,  as  it  admits  not  of 
/characters  and  words.  Scarcely  is  the  contemplatift  able  to  point  out  to  an- 
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other  the  way,  in  which  he  attained  his  namelefs  treafuresj  and  then  it  depends 
altogether  on  that  other,  and  on  his  genius,  how  far  he  can  participate  in  his 
contemplations.  This  neceflarily  opens  the  door  to  a thoufand  vain  perplexi- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  innumerable  kinds  of  artful  deceptions,  as  the  hiftory  of 
all  nations  fhows.  As  little  can  man  have  been  created  for  fpeculation ; fince, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  engendered  and  communicated,  it  is  not  a whit 
more  perfedt,  and  too  frequently  fills  the  heads  of  thofe,  who  repeat  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  others,  with  empty  words.  And  when  thefe  two  extremes,  fpeculation 
and  contemplation,  attempt  to  unite,  and  the  metaphyfical  enthufiaft  points 
to  a fpeechlefs  reafon  filled  with  contemplations}  alas,  poor  human  nature, 
thou  floateft  in  a fpace  of  non-entity,  between  freezing  heat  and  burning  cold. 
By  language  the  deity  has  led  us  a fafer  middle  way.  By  it  we  acquire  only 
ideas  of  the  underftanding } and  they  are  fufficient  to  us  for  the  enjoyment  of 
nature,  the  application  of  our  powers,  the  found  employment  of  life,  the  im- 
provement of  our  humanity.^  We  were  not  intended  to  refpire  ether,  for 
which  our  machine  is  not  adapted,  but  the  wholefome  air  of  our  own  Earth. 

And  can  men  be  as  diftant  from  one  another  in  the  fphere  of  true  and  ufeful 
ideas,  as  proud  fpeculation  fuppofes?  Both  the  hiftory  of  nations,  and  the  na- 
ture of  reafon  and  language,  forbid  me  to  think  fo.  The  poor  favage,  who  has 
feen  but  few  things,  and  combined  very  few  ideas,  proceeds  in  combining  them, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  of  philofophers.  He  has  language  like  them } 
and  by  means  of  it  exerciles  his  underftanding  and  memory,  his  imagination 
and  recollection,  a thoufand  ways.  Whether  this  be  in  a wider  or  narrower 
circle,  is  little  to  the  purpofe } he  ftill  exercifes  them  after  the  manner  of  hu- 
mankind. The  philofopher  of  Europe  cannot  name  a fingle  faculty  of  the 
mind,  that  is  peculiar  to  himfelf : nay  Nature  affords  abundant  compenfation 
in  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  and  their  exercife.  In  many  favages,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  pra&ical  wifdom,  promptitude  of  deci- 
fion,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  livelinefs  of  exprefiion,  fiourifii  in  a degree 
feldom  attained  by  the  artificial  reafon  of  european  philofophers.  It  is  true, 
the  man  of  learning  calculates,  with  his  verbal  ideas  and  ciphers,  infinitely  nice 
and  artificial  combinations,  w'hich  never  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  man  of 
nature  : but  is  a clofeted  multiplication-table  the  model  of  all  human  perfec- 
tion, ftrength,  and  happinefs  ? Be  it,  that  the  favage  thinks  in  images,  what  he 
is  incapable  of  conceiving  abftraftedly } even  if  he  have  no  definite'  thought, 
that  is  no  word,  for  God,  and  enjoys  him  as  the  great  fpirit  of  the  creation  ac- 
tive in  his  life ; yet  fo  he  lives  grateful,  as  he  lives  contentedly  : and  if  he  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  though  he  cannot  demonftrate  it  in  verbal 
8 , ciphers. 
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ciphers,  he  goes  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  with  more  tranquillity  than  many  a 
word-learned  fceptic. 

Let  us  then  adore  kind  Providence,  for  having  rendered  men  intrinfically 
more  fimilar  to  each  other,  by  the  imperfect  but  general  mean  of  language, 
than  their  exteriour  indicates.  By  fpeech  alone  we  all  attain  to  reafon  ; and 
by  tradition,  by  belief  in  the  words  of  our  fathers,  to  fpeech.  As  he  would  be 
the  moft  unteachable  learner  of  language,  who  fhould  require  a caufe  and  rea- 
fon for  the  firft  ufe  of  words ; a fimilar  belief  in  things  fo  difficult  as  experience 
and  the  obfervation  of  nature  mull  lead  us,  with  due  precaution,  through  our 
whole  lives.  He  who  trulls  not  his  fenfes  is  a fool,  and  mull  remain  an  idle  fpe- 
eulatill ; while  he  who  trufting  exercifes  them,  and  thereby  inquires  and  corredls 
himfelf,  alone  obtains  a treafure  of  experience  for  his  fublunary  life.  To  him 
language  with  all  it’s  limitations  is  fufficient ; for  it  is  defigned  only,  to  make 
the  obferver  attentive,  and  lead  him  to  an  adtive  ufe  of  his  own  mental  powers, 
A nicer  idiom,  penetrating  like  the  funbeam,  on  one  hand  could  not  be  uni- 
verfal,  and  on  the  other  w'ould  be  a real  inconvenience  in  the  prefent  fphere  of 
our  grofs  activity.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  language  of  the  heart ; which  can 
fay  but  little,  and  yet  fays  enough  : nay,  in  a certain  degree  our  human  language 
is  formed  more  for  the  heart  than  for  the  head.  Gefture,  motion,  the  thing  it- 
felf,  may  come  in  to  aid  the  under  Handing  : but  the  feelings,  of  our  heart  mult 
lie  hidden  in  our  brealt,  if  the  melodious  llream  convey  them  not  in  gentle 
weaves  to  the  heart  of  another.  For  this  reafon  the  creator  chofe  the  mufic  of 
founds  as  the  organ  of  our  improvement;  a language  of  feeling,  a language  of 
parent,  child,  and  friend.  Creatures,  that  cannot  yet  touch  each  other  inti- 
mately, Hand  as  behind  lattices,  and  coo  forth  to  each  other  the  words  of  love  : 
in  beings,  that  fpeak  the  language  of  light  or  fome  other  organ,  the  whole  form 
and  chain  of  their  improvement  necelfarily  differs. 

Secondly.  A philofophical  comparifon  of  languages  would  form  the  bell  effay 
on  the  hillory  and  diverfffied  charadter  of  the  human  heart  and  underltanding : 
for  every  language  bears  the  llamp  of  the  mind  and  charadter  of  a people.  Not 
only  do  the  organs  of  fpeech  vary  with  climates,  not  only  are  there  certain 
founds  and  letters  peculiar  to  almoft  every  nation,  but  the  giving  of  names, 
even  in  denoting  audible  things,  nay  in  the  immediate  expreffions  of  the  paf- 
lions,  in  interjections,  varies  over  all  the  Earth.  With  refpedt  to  vifible  things, 
and  fubjedts  of  cool  rejection,  this  variation  is  Hill  greater  : and  in  allegorical 
expreffions,  in  figures  of  fpeech,  in  the  ftrudture  of  a language  laftly,  in  the 
relation,  arrangement,  and  connexion  of  it’s  parts,  it  is  almoft  infinite  : though 
Hill  the  genius  of  a people  is  no  where  more  difplayed  than  in  the  phyfiognomy 
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of  their  language.  For  inftance,  whether  a nation  have  many  names,  or  much* 
action ; how  it  expreffes  time  and  perfon ; to  what  order  of  ideas  it  is  attached ; 
is  often  extremely  characteriilic  in  nice  features.  Many  nations  have  a particu- 
lar language  for  either  fex  : in  others  even  condition  is  diferiminated  in  the  fim- 
ple  word  I.  The  verbs  of  adive  nations  have  an  abundance  of  moods:  refined 
nations  have  a number  of  modifications  of  things,  which  they  have  exalted  to 
abftrad  notions.  Finally,  the  moft  fingular  part  of  human  languages  is  the 
delineation  of  men’s  feelings,  the  exprefiions  of  love  and  efteem,  of  reproof 
and  adulation,  in  which  the  weaknefies  of  a people  are  often  laughably  difplay- 
ed  *.  Why  can  I yet  quote  no  work,  that  has  even  in  a flight  degree  fulfilled 
the  with  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Sulzer,  and  others,  for  a general  phyfiognomy  of  na- 
tions from  tlieir  languages?  Numerous  materials  for  fuch  a work  are  extant  in  the 
grammars  and  books  of  travels  of  particular  nations;  and  it  would  be  neither 
extremely  difficult  nor  prolix,  were  every  thing  fuperfluous  rejeded,  and  good 
ufe  made  of  what  might  be  placed  in  a (hiking  light.  It  would  be  as  far  from 
wanting  inftrudive  charms,  which  muft  occur  at  every  (lep;  fince  all  the  qua- 
lities of  a people  offer  themfelves  to  the  various  purpofes  of  the  obferver  in  their 
pradical  underftanding,  imaginations,  manners,  and  way  of  life,  as  a garden  of 
the  human  fpecies : and  finally  the  richeft  architecture  of  human  ideas,  the  bed 
logic  and  metaphyfics  of  a found  underfunding , would  arife  from  it.  The  laurel 
is  not  yet  gathered ; it  waits  for  the  appearance  in  due  time  of  another  Leib- 
nitz. 

The  hiftory  of  the  revolutions  of  any  particular  language  would  be  a fimilar 
talk.  As  an  example  to  us  germans,  I would  take  the  language  of  our  country 
in  particular  : for  though  it  has  not  been  intermixed  like  others  with  foreign 
languages,  yet  it  has  effentially  altered,  and  that  even  with  refped  to  it’s  gram- 
mar, fince  the  time  of  Ottfried.  The  comparifon  of  different  cultivated  lan- 
guages with  the  various  revolutions  of  the  people  that  fpeak  them  would  give, 
with  every  ftroke  of  light  and  (hade,  a kind  of  changeable  pidure  of  the  varied 
progreffive  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  which,  I atn  perfuaded,  has  flou- 
rifhed  in  every  dialed  throughout  all  ages.  Nations  exift  in  the  infancy,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age  of  the  human  fpecies : and  how  many  have  been  en- 
grafted upon  others,  or  arifen  from  their  afhes  1 

LafUy  the  tradition  of  traditions,  writing , is  to  be  confidered.  If  language 
be  the  mean  of  improving  men  as  men , writing  is  the  mean  of  improving  them 

* To  give  instances  would  leal  me  too  far;'  they  belong  not  to  this  book,  but  will  appear  in  a 
fitter  place, 
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in  erudition.  All  nations,  who  have  been  defcitute  of  this  artificial  tradition, 
have  remained,  according  to  our  ideas,  uncultivated ; while  they,  who  have 
enjoyed  it  but  imperfectly,  have  immortalized  their  underftanding  and  laws  by 
embalming  them  in  letters.  The  mortal  who  invented  the  art  of  enchaining, 
the  fugitive  mind,  not  by  words  merely,  but  by  letters,  aCted  as  a deity  among 
mankind  *. 

But  what  was  obvious  with  refpeel  to  language  is  füll  more  evident  here, 
namely,  that  though  this  mean  of  perpetuating  our  thoughts  fixes  both  the  fpirit 
and  the  letter,  it  in  various  ways  fetters  and  reftrains  them.  Not  only  are  the 
living  accents  and  geflures,  which  formerly  gave  language  fuch  power  to  pene- 
trate the  heart,  gradually  extinguifhed  by  writing;  not  only  are  dialeCts,  and 
confequentjy  the  chara&eriflic  idioms  of  particular  tribes  and  nations,  rendered 
lefs  numerous ; but  the  memories  of  men,  and  the  fpirit  of  their  mental  powers, 
are  enfeebled  by  this  artificial  affiftance  of  preferibed  forms  of  thought.  The 
human  mind  would  long  ago  have  been  ftifled  beneath  books  and  learning, 
had  not  Providence  given  it  breath  by  many  deftruCtive  revolutions.  The  un- 
d er  Handing,  fhackled  with  letters,  creeps  on  laborioufly : our  belt  thoughts  are 
crippled  by  dead  written  characters.  All  this,  however,  prevents  not  the  tra- 
dition of  writing  from  being  the  mofl  durable,  quiet,  efficacious  inftitution  of 
God,  by  means  of  which  nation  aCts  upon  nation,  age  upon  age,  and  through 
which  probably  the  whole  human  fpecies  will  in  time  find  illelf  encircled  ijx 
one  chain  of  fraternal  tradition. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

All  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mankind  have  been  invented  through  Imitation , Rca/on , 

and  Language. 

A s foon  as  man,  by  whatever  god'  or  genius  led,  was  brought  to  appropriate 
to  himfelf  a thing  as  a fign,  and  to  fubftitute  an  arbitrary  character  for  the  fiem 
he  had  found,  in  other  words,  as  foon  as  the  language  of  reafon  commenced 
with  the  flighted:  beginnings,  he  was  in  the  road  to  every  art  and  fcience.  For 
what  does  human  reafon  more,  in  the  invention  of  all  thefe,  than  remark  and 
defignate  ? Thus  with  language,  the  mofl  difficult  of  arts,  a prototype  of  all  the 
reft  was  in  a certain  degree  given. 

* The  hiftory  of  this  invention  and  others,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  the  pidure  of  man  will 
follow  heieatter. 

The 
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I he  man,  for  example,  who  conceived  a mark  of  defignation  from  an  animal, 
in  fo  doing  laid  the  foundations  of  domedicating  tameable  animals,  benefiting 
himfelf  by  fuch  as  were  ufeful,  and  rendering  himfelf  the  general  lord  of  every 
thing  in  nature : for  in  every  one  of  his  appropriations  he  does  nothing  in  rea- 
lity but  mark  the  characters  of  a tameable,  ufeful  being,  to  be  employed  for 
his  own  convenience,  and  delignate  it  by  language  or  pattern.  In  the  gentle 
fheep,  for  inftance,  he  remarked  the  milk  fucked  by  the  lamb,  and  the  wool 
that  warmed  his  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  appropriate  each  to  his  own  ufe. 
In  the  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  he  was  guided  by  hunger,  he  remarked  leaves, 
with  which  he  might  gird  himfelf,  wood,  that  would  afford  him  heat.  Thus 
he  leaped  on  the  back  of  the  deed,  that  he  might  carry  him;  and  kept  him, 
that  he  might  carry  him-  again.  He  obferved  Nature,  how  flie  brought  up 
her  children,  and  protected  them  from  danger : he  obferved  the  beads,  how 
they  nouri filed  and  defended  themfelves.  Thus  he  got  into  the  road  to  every 
art,  through  nothing  but  the  internal  generation  of  a didinCt  mark,  and  the 
retention  of  it  in  a fad,  or  fome  other  note ; in  fhort  through  language. 
Through  it,  ano  it  alone,  were  obiervation,  recognition,  remembrance,  poflef- 
fion,  and  a chain  of  thought,  poffible;  and  thus  in  time  were  born  the  arts 
and  fciences,  daughters  of  defignating  Reafon,  and  Imitation  for  fome  pur- 
pole. 

Bacon  has  alieaoy  wifhed  for  an  art  of  invention  : but  as  it’s  theory  would  be 
difficult,  and  perhaps  ulelefs,  a hiflory  of  inventions  would  probably  be  the  mod 
indruCtive  work,  that  the  divinities  and  geniufes  of  the  human  fpecies  could 
frame  for  an  everlading  model  to  their  fucceffors.  In  this  it  would  every  where 
appear,  how  accident  and  fate  had  prefented  a new  mark  to  the  eye  of  one  in- 
ventor, introduced  a new  character  as  an  inflrument  into  the  mind  of  another, 
and  for  the  mod  part  by  a flight  approximation  of  two  long  known  thoughts 
given  birth  to  an  art,  that  operated  on  future  ages.  Such  have  often  been  in- 
vented and  again  forgotten  : their  theory  exided,  but  they  were  not  yet  carried 
into  practice,  till  fome  one  more  fortunate  brought  the  hidden  gold  into' circu- 
lation, or  from  a new  dation  moved  worlds  with  a trifling  lever.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  fpecies  of  hidory,  that  fo  evidently  fliows  a fuperiour  tiediny  ruling  over 
human  affairs,  as  that  ol  the  invention  and  improvement  of  arts,  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  be  mod  vain.  The  character,  and  the  material  of  it’s  defignation, 
had  long  exided  ; but  it  was  now  for  the  drd  time  remarked,  now  fird  de- 
dgnated.  The  production  of  an  art,  as  of  a human  being,  was  an  indant  of 
plealure,  an  union  between  idea  and  character,  between  body  and  fpirit. 

It  is  with  reverence  I trace  the  inventions  of  the  human  mind  to  this  fimple 

principle 
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principle  of  it’s  obferving  and  defcribing  underftanding : for  this  is  what  is  truly 
divine  in  man,  this  is  his  charafteriftic  excellence.  All,  who  ufe  a learned  lan- 
guage, wander,  as  if  their  reafon  were  in  a dream ; they  think  with  the  reafon  of 
others,  and  are  but  imitatively  wife : for  is  he,  who  employs  the  art  of  another, 
himfelf  an  artift  ? But  he,  in  whole  mind  native  thoughts  arife,  and  form  a 
body  for  themfelves ; he,  who  fees  not  with  the  eye  alone,  but  with  the  under- 
ftanding, and  defcribes  not  with  the  tongue,  but  with  the  mind  ; he,  who  is  fo 
happy  as  to  obferve  Nature  in  her  creative  laboratory,  efpy  new  marks  of  her 
operations,  and  turn  them  to  fome  human  purpofe  by  implements  of  art ; he  is 
properly  a man,  and  as  fuch  feldom  appear,  he  is  a god  among  men.  He  fpeaks, 
and  thoufands  lifp  his  words : he  creates,  and  others  play  with  what  he  has  pro- 
duced : he  was  a man,  and  children  perhaps  come  after  him  again  for  centuries. 
A view  of  the  World,  and  the  hiftory  of  nations,  give  us  numerous  proofs,  how 
rarely  inventors  appear  among  mankind,  and  how  indolently  men  adhere  to  what 
they  pofiefs,  without  troubling  themfelves  for  what  is  ftill  wanting : nay  the 
hiftory  of  civilization  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  fame. 

Thus  with  the  arts  and  fciences  a new  tradition  pervades  the  human  fpecies ; 
and  while  it  is  given  but  to  a happy  few,  to  add  new  links  to  the  chain,  the  reft 
cling  to  it  like  induftrious  Haves,  and  mechanically  drag  it  along.  As  this  fu- 
gared  water  pafled  through  many  hands  ere  it  came  to  me,  and  I have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  fwallowing  it ; fo  are  our  reafon  and  way  of  life,  our  learning 
and  acquired  arts,  our  military  and  political  fcience,  a combination  of  the 
thoughts  and  inventions  of  others,  which  have  been  derived  to  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  World  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  and  in  which  we  have  funk  or  fwum 
from  our  earlieft  youth. 

Vain  therefore  is  the  boaft  of  fo  many  europeans,  when  they  fet  themfelves 
above  the  people  of  all  the  other  quarters  of  the  Globe,  in  what  they  call  arts, 
fciences,  and  cultivation,  and,  as  the  madman  by  the  (hips  in  the  port  of  Piraus, 
deem  all  the  inventions  of  Europe  their  own,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
they  were  born  amid  the  confluence  of  thefe  inventions  and  traditions.  Poor 
creature  ! haft  thou  invented  any  of  thefe  arts  ? have  thy  own  thoughts  any 
thing  to  do  in  all  the  traditions  thou  haft  fucked  in  ? thy  having  learned  to  ufe 
them  is  the  work  of  a machine  : thy  having  imbibed  the  waters  of  fcience  is 
the  merit  of  a fponge,  that  has  grown  on  the  humid  foil.  Steer  thy  frigate  to 
Otaheite,  bid  thy  cannon  roar  along  the  (hores  of  the  New  Hebrides,  ftill. 
thou  art  not  fuperiour  in  Ikiil  or  ability  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  South-Sea 
iflands,  who  guides  with  art  the  boat,  which  he  has  conftrudled  with  his  own 
hand.  Even  the  favages  themfelves  have  had  an  obfcure  perception  of  this,  as 
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foon  as  they  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  europeans.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  their  implements  they  appeared  to  them  unknown  fuperiour  beings, 
before  whom  they  bowed  themfelves,  and  whom  they  faluted  with  reverence : 
but  when  the  favage  perceived,  that  they  were  vulnerable,  mortal,  liable  to  dif- 
eaic,  and  more  feeble  in  bodily  exercifes  than  himfelf,  he  dreaded  the  art,  but 
Hew  the  man,  whole  art  was  no  part  of  himfelf.  This  is  applicable  to  all  euro- 
pean cultivation.  If  the  language  of  a people,  even  in  books,  be  delicate  and 
modelt,  every  one  who  reads  thefe  books,  and  fpeaks  this  language,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  concluded  modelt  and  delicate.  How  he  reads,  and  how  he  fpeaks, 
are  the  queftion  : and  even  then  he  thinks  and  fpeaks  only  after  others,  whofe 
thoughts  and  expreffions  he  follows.  The  favage,  who  in  his  narrower  circle 
thinks  for  himfelf,  and  expreftes  himfelf  in  it  with  more  truth,  precifion,  and. 
force ; he,  who  in  the  fphere  of  his  activity  knows  how  to  employ  his  mental 
and  corporal  faculties,  his  pra£tical  underftanding,  and  few  implements,  with 
art,  and  with  prefence  of  mind  ; is  palpably,  man  for  man,  more  cultivated  than 
the  politic  or  learned  machine,  that  fits  like  a child  on  a lofty  ftage,  ere&ed, 
alas  ! by  the  hands  of  others,  nay  perhaps  by  the  labour  of  all  preceding  ages. 
The  man  of  nature,  on  the  contrary,  more  limited  indeed,  but  a founder,  abler 
man,  Hands  firmly  on  the  ground.  No  one  will  deny  Europe  to  be  the  repo- 
fitory  of  art,  and  of  the  inventive  underftanding  of  man  : the  deftiny  of  ages  has 
depofited  it’s  treafures  there  : they  are  augmented  and  employed  in  it.  But  every 
one,  who  makes  ufe  of  them,  has  not  therefore  the  underftanding  of  the  in- 
ventors : nay,  this  very  ufe  tends  to  render  the  underftanding  ina&ive ; for 
while  I have  the  inftrument  of  another  for  my  purpofe,  1 lhall  fcarcely  take  the 
trouble,  to  invent  one  for  myfelf. 

It  is  a far  more  difficult  point  to  determine,  what  the  arts  and  fciences  have 
contributed  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  or  how  far  they  have  increafed  it  r 
and  I do  not  think  the  queftion  is  to  be  anfwered  with  a fimple  affirmative  or 
negative,  fince  here,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  all  depends  on  the  ufe  made  of  what 
has  been  invented.  That  there  are  finer  and  more  artificial  implements  in 
the  World,  fo  that  more  is  done  with  lefs  exertion,  and  confequently  much 
human  labour  is  fpared  where  it  can  be  difpenfed  with,  admits  not  of  queftion. 
It  is  equally  inconteftible,  that  every  art  and  fcience  knits  a new  bond  of  fo- 
ciety,  of  that  mutual  want,  without  which  men  of  art  cannot  live.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  this  increafe  of  wants  extend  the  narrow  circle  of  human 
happinefs ; whether  art  be  capable  of  a&ually  adding  any  thing  to  nature,  or 
whether  nature  be  not  rather  debilitated  and  difpenfed  with  in  many  by  means 
of  art ; whether  all  talents  of  art  or  fcience  have  not  excited  propenfities  in  the 

human 
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human  breaft,  which  render  the  attainment  of  man’s  higheft  blefling,  content, 
much  more  rare  and  difficult,  as  the  internal  reftleffnefs  occafioned  by  thefe 
propenfities  muft  be  inceffantly  at  war  with  contentment ; nay,  finally,  whether 
the  concourfe  of  men,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  fociability,  have  not  con- 
verted many  towns  and  countries  into  poor-houfes  and  artificial  hofpitals,  in 
the  clofe  atmofphere  of  which  pallid  human  nature  withers  ; and  whether,  while 
men  are  fupported  by  fo  many  unearned  alms  of  fcience,  art,  and  policy,  they 
have  not  for  the  mold  part  affumed  the  nature  of  beggars,  applying  themfelves 
to  all  the  arts  of  begging,  and  confequently  incurring  the  effeCts  of  beggary  : 
thefe,  and  many  others,  are  queftions,  that  luminous  Hiftory,  the  daughter  ot 
Time,  alone  can  folve. 

Meffengers  of  Fate,  men  of  genius  and  invention,  on  what  beneficial  yet  dan- 
gerous heights  have  you  exercifed  your  divine  calling.  You  invented,  but  not 
for  yourfelves : it  was  not  in  your  power  to  determine  how  the  world,  how 
poflerity,  fliould  employ  your  inventions,  what  they  fhould  annex  to  them, 
what  'of  new  or  oppofite  to  them  they  would  diicover  from  analogy.  The 
jewel  often  lay  buried  for  centuries,  and  cocks  fcratched  up  the  ground  over 
it ; till  at  length  perhaps  it  was  found  by  fome  unworthy  mortal,  and  transferred 
to  the  crown  of  a monarch,  not  always  to  fhine  with  beneficent  fplendour. 
You,  however,  performed  your  work,  and  gave  poflerity  a treafure,  dug  up  by 
your  reftlefs  minds,  or  thrown  into  your  lap  by  difpofing  Fate.  Thus  alfo  you 
left  to  difpofing  Fate  the  effeCts  and  ufes  of  your  difeoveries,  who  has  done  with 
them  what  feemed  to  her  good.  In  periodical  revolutions  fhe  has  either  per- 
fected thoughts,  or  permitted  them  to  perifh,  always  contriving  to  mix  and 
corredt  the  poifon  with  it’s  antidote,  the  injurious  with  the  beneficial.  The 
inventor  of  gunpowder  little  thought,  what  deftruCtion  both  of  the  political 
and  phyfical  powers  of  man  would  enfue  from  the  explosion  of  his  black  duff ; 
{till  lefs  could  he  fee,  what  we  are  fcarcely  able  to  conjecture,  how  the  bene- 
ficent feeds  of  a different  conftitution  of  poflerity  will  germinate  from  this  bar- 
rel of  powder,  the  fearful  throne  qf  many  a defpot.  Does  not  thunder  clear  the 
air?  When  the  giants  of  the  Earth  are  deflroyed,  muft  not  Hercules  himfelf 
turn  his  hand  to  gentler  works  ? The  man,  who  fir  ft  noticed  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  law  neither  the  happinefs  nor  mifery,  that  this  magic  gift,  aided  by  a 
thoufand  other  arts,  would  confer  on  every  quarter  of  the  Globe ; till  here  too, 

• perhaps,  fome  new  cataftrophe  will  compenfate  old  evils,  or  engender  new.  So' 
it  is  with  the  difeoveries  of  glafs,  gold,'  iron,  clothing,  writing,  printing,  aftro- 
nomy,  and  all  the  fciences.  The  wonderful  connexion,  that  appears  to  pre- 
vail in  the  developement  and  periodical  improvement  of  thefe  inventions ; the 
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lingular  manner,  in  which  one  limits  and  mitigates  the  effedl  of  others;  all  be- 
long to  the  fovereign  economy  of  God  with  regard  to  our  fpecies,  the  true  phi- 
lofophy  of  our  hiftory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Governments  are  eßablißied  Regulations  among  Men , chiefly  founded  on  hereditary 

\ Tradition . 

The  natural  flate  of  man  is  fociety:  for  in  this  he  is  born  and  brought  up; 
to  this  he  is  led  by  the  awakening  propenfities  of  his  youth ; and  the  mod 
pleafing  appellations  of  father,  fon,  brother,  filler,  lover,  friend,  are  ties  of  the 
law  of  Nature,  that  exift  in  every  primitive  fociety  of  men.  On  thefe  too  the 
firft  governments  have  been  founded : family  regulations,  without  which  the 
fpecies  could  not  fubfift ; laws,  that  Nature  gave,  and  fufficiently  limited.  We 
will  call  this  the  firfl  flep  of  natural  government : it  will  ever  remain  the  higheft, 
and  the  laft. 

Here  Nature  terminated  her  foundations  of  fociety,  and  left  it  to  the  reafon 
' or  neceflities  of  men,  to  eredt  higher  ftrudlures  upon  them.  In  all  thofe  regions, 
where  particular  tribes  and  races  have  lefs  need  of  each  other’s  afiiflance,  they 
concern  themfelves  lefs  about  each  other,  and  in  confequence  have  never  thought 
of  forming  one  large  political  affociation.  Such  are  the  coafts  inhabited  by 
fifhermen,  the  paftures  of  the  fhepherd,  the  forefls  of  the  hunter:  in  thefe, 
where  paternal  and  domeftic  government  ceafes,  the  farther  connexion  between 
men  is  founded  chiefly  on  compadl,  or  on  fome  office  conferred.  A nation  of 
hunters,  for  inftance,  proceed  to  the  chace  : if  they  want  a leader,  it  is  a leader 
of  the  hunt ; and  for  this  purpofe  they  eledt  the  moft  fkilful,  whom  they  obey 
from  their  own  free  choice,  and  for  the  common  end  they  have  in  view.  All 
animals  that  live  in  herds  have  fuch  a leader:  in  journey  ings,  defences,  attacks, 
and  all  common  occupations  in  general  of  a number,  fuch  a king  of  the  game 
is  neceifary.  Such  an  eftablifliment  we  will  call  the  fecond  flep  of  natural  govern-  - 
ment : it  is  to  be  found  among  all  people,  that  care  for  nothing  but  the  fupply 
of  their  wants,  and  live,  as  we  term  it,  in  the  flate  of  nature.  Even  the  eledted 
judge  of  a nation  belongs  to  this  flep  of  government : for  the  wifeft  and  beft 
is  chofen  to  this  poft,  as  to  an  office,  and  with  the  execution  of  his  office  his 
fovereignty  terminates. 

But  how  different  is  it  with  the  third  flep,  hereditary  government!  In  this 
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where  do  the  laws  of  Nature  ceafe  ? or  where  do  they  begin  ? That  the  mod 
wife  and  juft  of  their  fellows  fhould  be  chofen  by  difputants  as  a judge,  was  in 
the  natural  courfe  of  things;  and  when  he  had  fo  approved  himfelf,  he  might 
remain  fo  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  when  the  old  man  dies,  why  is  his  fon  to 
be  judge?  His  being  begotten  by  a juft  and  wife  father  is  no  reafon;  for  nei- 
ther wifdom  nor  juftice  is  hereditary.  Still  lefs,  fromr  the  nature  of  the  cafe, 
is  the  nation  bound  to  acknowledge  him  as.  fuch,  becaufe  his  father  was  once 
chofen  judge  for  perfonal  reafons : fince  the  fon  is  not  the  father.  And  if  it 
fliould  think  fit  to  eftablifh  it  as  a law  for  all  it’s  generations  yet  unborn,  to 
acknowledge  him  as  judge,  and  enter  into  a compact,  in  the  name  of  the  reafon 
of  them  all  to  the  end  of  time,  that  every  future  defcendant  of  this  ftem  fliould 
be  born  the  judge,  leader,  and  fliepherd,  of  the  nation,  in  other  words,  the  moft 
valiant,  juft,  and  wife,  of  the  whole  people,  by  every  one  of  whom  he  fhould 
be  fo  acknowledged  to  be  on  the  fcore  of  his  birth ; it  would  be  difficult,  to 
reconcile  an  hereditary  compad  of  this  kind,  I will  not  fay  with  juftice,  but 
with  reafon.  Nature  diftributes  not  her  nobleft  gifts  to  particular  families ; 
and  the  right  of  blood,  according  to  which  one  unborn  fliall  have  a claim  to 
rule  over  others  y^et  unborn,  in  right  of  his  birth,  at  whatever  future  period 
they  may  happen  to  come  into  the  World,  is  to  me  one  of  the  moft  obfcure 
phrafes  in  human  language. 

There  muft  have  been  other  grounds,  that  introduced  hereditary  govern- 
ments among  men ; and  with  refped  to  thefe  grounds  hiftory  is  by  no  means 
filent.  What  has  given  Germany,  what  has  given  polifhed  Europe  it’s  govern- 
ments ? War.  Hordes  of  barbarians  overran  this  quarter  of  the  Globe  : their 
leaders  and  nobles  divided  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  among  them.  Hence 
fprung  principalities  and  fiefs:  hence  the  villanage  of  the  fubjugated  people: 
the  conquerors  were  in  pofleffion ; and  all  the  alterations,  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  pofieffion  in  the  courfe  of  time,  have  been  determined  by  revolutions, 
by  war,  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  powerful,  and  in  every  cafe  there- 
fore by  the  law  of  the  ftronger.  Hiftory  proceeds  in  this  royal  way,  and  hifto- 
rical  fadts  cannot  be  difputed.  What  brought  the  World  under  the  fway  of 
Rome?  What  made  Greece  and  the  eaft  bow  to  the  fceptre  of  Alexander? 
What  has  founded  all  the  monarchies,  that  have  exifted  fince  the  time  of  Se- 
foftris  and  the  fabulous  Semiramis,  and  again  overturned  them  ? War.  Forci- 
ble conqueft,  therefore,  has  aflumed  the  place  of  right,  and  has  afterwards  be- 
come law  by  courfe  of  years,  or  as  our  politicians  plirafe  it,  by  a tacit  compact  : 
but  the  tacit  compact  in  this  cafe  is  nothing  more,  than  that  the  ftronger  takes 
what  he  will,  and  the  weaker  gives  what  he  cannot  preferve,  or  endures  what 
4 he 
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he  cannot  avoid.  Thus  the  right  of  hereditary  government  depends,  like  al- 
mofl  every  other  hereditary  poffcffion,  on  a chain  of  traditions,  the  firft  link 
of  which  was  forged  by  force  or  accident,  and  which  has  been  drawn  out  occa- 
fionally  it  is  true  by  wil'dom  and  goodnefs,  but  for  the  mod  part  either  by  for- 
tune or  force.  Heirs  and  defeendants  received  what  their  progenitor  took  : 
and  that  to  him,  who  has  much,  more  is  ever  given,  that  he  might  have  abun- 
dance, requires  no -farther  illuilration ; as  it  is  the  natural  confequcnce  of  the 
abovemen tioned  firft  poffcffion  of  lands  and  men. 

Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  this  is  true  of  monarchies  alone,  as  monfters  of 
conqueft,  and  that  the  primitive  kingdoms  may  have  had  a different  origin  ; 
for  in  what  other  way  could  they  poffibly  have  originated  ? As  long  as  a father 
ruled  over  his  family,  he  was  a father,  and  permitted  his  fons  likewife  to  be- 
come fathers,  over  whom  he  fought  no  other  fway  than  that  of  advice.  As 
long  as  leveral  families  chofe  themfelves  from  their  own  free  deliberation  judges 
or  leaders  for  a particular  purpofe,  they  who  bore  the  office  were  only  fervants 
of  the  common  weal,  the  appointed  prefidents  of  the  fociety : the  names  of 
fovereign,  monarch,  abfolute,  arbitrary,  hereditary  defpot,  were  unknown  to  a 
people  fo  conftituted.  But  if  the  nation  ftumbered,  and  left  their  father, 
leader,  and  judge,  to  ad  for  them  ; if,  laftly,  in  drowfy  gratitude,  they  put  into 
his  hand,  whether  on  account  of  his  merit,  power,  wealth,  or  any  other  caufe, 
an  hereditary  feeptre,  that  he  might  condud  them  and  their  childrep  as  a 
fhepherd  \conduds  a flock  of  flieep ; what  relation  can  we  perceive  between  the 
twro  parties,  but  that  of  feeblenefs  on  the  one  fide,  and  might  on  the  other; 
that  is,  in  fad,  the  right  of  the  ftronger  ? When  Nimrod  firft  killed  beads, 
and  afterwards  fubjugated  men,  in  both  inftances  he  wras  a hunter.  The 
leader  of  a colony  or  horde,  whom  men  followed  like  animals,  toon  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  right  of  men  over  animals  in  his  behaviour  towards  them.  Thus  it 
was  with  thofe,  by  whom  nations  were  civilized : while  they  were  employed  in 
civilizing  them,  they  were  the  fathers,  the  inftrudors,  of  the  people,  the  main- 
tainers  of  the  laws  for  the  general  good : as  foon  as  they  became  abfolute  or 
indeed  hereditary  rulers,  they  were  the  ftrong  commanding  the  weak.  A fox 
often  ftepped  into  the  place  of  the  lion,  and  then  the  fox  was  the  ftronger : 
for  ftrength  confifts  not  in  force  of  arms  alone ; addrefs,  cunning,  and  artful 
deceit,  are  commonly  ftill  more  effedual.  In  fhort,  the  great  difference  be- 
tween men  in  the  gifts  of  body,  of  mind,  or  of  fortune,  has  eftablilhed  defpo- 
tifm  and  fervitude  on  the  Earth,  varying  in  form  according  to  the  country, 
the  age,  or  the  way  of  life  of  tliev  people ; and  in  many  places  one  kind  has 
only  given  way  to  another.  Warlike  mountaineers,  for  example,  have  overrun 
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the  peaceful  plains : climate,  neceffity,  want,  had  rendered  them  drong  and  cou- 
rageous; accordingly  they  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Earth  as  it’s  lords,  till 
they  were  fubdued  by  luxury  in  milder  climates,  and  then  fell  under  the  yoke 
ot  others.  Thus  has  our  .old  Earth  been  a prey  to  violence  ; and  it’s  hidory 
forms  a melancholy  picture  of  man-hunting,  and  conqueds  : almod  every  little 
variation  ot  a boundary,  every  new  epoch,  is  delineated  in  the  book  of  Time  with 
the  blood  of  human  victims,  and  the  tears  of  the  oppreffed.  The  molt  cele- 
brated names  are  thofe  of  murderers  of  mankind,  crowned  or  crownfeeking  exe- 
cutioners ; and  what  is  (till  more  to  be  lamented,  the  worthied  men  have  often 
been  compelled  by  neceffity,  to  appear  on  the  dark  fcaffold,  where  the  chains 
of  their  brethren  were  forged.  Whence  comes  it,  that  the  hidories  of  kingdoms 
difplay  fo  few  rational  purpofes  ? JBecaufe  the  greateft  and  mod  of  their  events 
originated  not  from  any  rational  views : for  the  paflions,  not  humanity,  have 
overpowered  the  Earth,  and  urged  it’s  people  like  wild  beads  againft  each  other. 
Had  it  pleafed  Providence,  to  permit  us  to  be  governed  by  fuperiour  beings,  how 
different  would  the  hidory  of  man  have  appeared  ! But  indead  of  this,  they 
have  been  for  the  mod  part  heroes , that  is  to  fay  ambitious  men,  poffeffed  of 
power,  or  artful  and  enterprizing,  who  have  fpun  the  thread  of  events  under  the 
guidance  of  Paflion,  and  woven  it  as  it  pleafed  Fate.  If  nothing  eile  in  the  hif- 
tory of  the  World  indicated  the  inferiority  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  hidory  of 
governments  would  demondrate  it ; according  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
our  Earth  merits  not  dich  a name,  but  that  of  Mars  or  child-devouring  Sa- 
turn. 

Now  fliall  we  complain  of  Providence  for  creating  the  different  regions  of  our 
Earth  fo  difiimilar,  and  dividing  her  gifts  fo  unequally  among  mankind  ? Such 
a.  complaint  would  be  idle  and  unjud,  for  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  ob- 
vious end  of  our  fpecies.  If  the  Earth  -were  detigned  to  be  inhabited,  moun- 
tains mud  neceflarily  form  a part  of  it,  and  their  ridges  mud  produce  hardy 
mountaineers.  If  thefe  poured  down  and  fubdued  the  voluptuous  inhabitants 
of  the  plains,  the  voluptuous  inhabitants  of  the  plains  for  the  mod  part  de- 
ferved  this  fubjugation  : for  why  did  they  differ  themfelves  to  be  fubdued  ? 
why  flumbered  they  on  the  lap  of  Nature  in  childifh  luxury  and  folly  ? It  may 
be  admitted  as  a principle  in  hidory,  that  no  people  are  oppreffed,  but  fuch  as 
fubmit  to  oppreflion,  and  confequently  deferve  to  be  ffaves. ' The  coward  only 
is  born  a ffave ; the  f mple  alone  is  dedined  by  Nature  to  ferve  the  wife  : thuS 
each  is  in  his  place,  and  would  be  unhappy  were  he  forced  to  command. 

Beffdes,  the  inequality  of  men  is  not  fo  great  by  nature,  as  it  is  rendered  by 
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education  ; as  the  qualities  of  the  very  fame  people  under  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment fhow.  The  nobled  nation  foon  lofes  it’s  dignity  under  the  yoke  of 
defpotifm  3 the  very  marrow  is  crufhed  in  it’s  bones ; and  as  it’s  fined  and 
mod  exquifite  talents  are  abufed  to  the  purpofes  of  falfehood  and  deceit,  of 
crawling  fervility  and  diffolute  voluptuoufnefs,  can  we  wonder,  that  it  ultimately 
habituates  itfelf  to  the  yoke,  kides  it’s  chains,  and  decorates  them  with  flowers  ? 
Lamentable  as  this  fate  of  mankind  is  both  in  hiflory  and  in  common  life, 
fince  icarcely  a nation  has  ever  rifen  afrefh  out  of  the  abyfs  of  habitual  flavery, 
without  the  miracle  of  a complete  regeneration  3 this  wretchednefs  is  evidently 
not  the  work  of  Nature,  but  of  man.  Nature  extended  the  bonds  of  focicty 
only  to  families : beyond  that,  fhe  left  mankind  at  liberty  to  knit  them,  and  to 
frame  their  mod  delicate  work  of  art,  bodies  politic,  as  they  thought  proper.  If 
they  framed  them  wifely,  happinefs  was  their  reward  : if  they  chofe,  or  endured, 
tyranny  and  bad  forms  of  government,  they  had  to  bear  the  burden.  Their  good 
parent  could  do  no  more  than  indrudl  them  by  reafon,  by  the  tradition  of  his- 
tory, or  ladly  by  their  own  proper  feeling  of  pain  and  mifery.  Thus  the  internal 
degeneration  of  mankind  alone  made  way  for  the  vices  and  depravities  of  go- 
vernments : for,  even  under  the  mod  oppreflive  defpotifm,  has  not  the  flave 
always  lhared  with  his  lord  in  plunder,  and  is  not  the  defpot  always  the  greated 
flave  ? 

But  our  unwearedly  beneficent  mother  abandons  not  her  children  in  the 
deeped  degeneracy,  contriving  at  lead  to  diminifh  the  bitternefs  of  oppreflion 
by  forgetfulnefs  and  habit.  As  long  as  nations  retain  their  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity, or  where  Nature  feeds  them  with  the  hard  bread  of  indudry,  no  effemi- 
nate fultans  exid  : a rude  land,  a hardy  way  of  life,  are  the  guardians  of  their 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  where  nations  deep  on  her  fofter  bofom,  and 
differ  the  net  to  be  drawn  over  them,  their  confoling  parent  at  lead  aids  the  op- 
prefled  with  her  milder  gifts  : for  defpotifm  always  prefuppofes  a kind  of  feeble- 
nefs,  and  confequently  more  conveniencies,  arifing  either  from  the  gifts  of  Na- 
ture, or  from  thofe  of  art.  In  mod  countries  under  defpotic  government  Na- 
ture feeds  and  clothes  man  almod  without  any  labour,  fo  that  he  accommodates 
himfelf  to  the  palling  dorm,  and  after  it  is  over  inhales  the  cool  air,  thought- 
lefsly  and  ignobly  indeed,  but  not  without  enjoyment.  The  lot  of  men,  and 
their  dedination  to  earthly  happinefs,  are  in  general  connedted  neither  with  fer- 
vitude  nor  dominion.  The  poor  may  be  happy,  the  flave  may  be  free  in  his 
chains  : the  defpot  and  his  indruments  are  for  the  mod  part,  and  frequently 
throughout  their  whole  race,  the  mod  milerable  and  unworthy  of  flaves. 
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As  all  the  points  on  which  I have  thus  far  touched  mull  receive  their  proper 
illuftration  from  hiftory,  their  difplay  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  thread  of 
it.  For  the  prefent  let  me  be  permitted  a few  general  hints. 

1.  A ready  but  bad  fundamental  principle  of  the  philofophy  of  hiftory  would 
be  : ‘ man  is  an  animal,  that  needs  a mafter,  and  muft  derive  the  happinefs  of 
his  deftination  from  this  mafter,  or  from  a connexion  with  him.’  The  propo- 
fition  ought  to  be  reverfed  : ‘ the  man  who  needs  a mafter  is  a mere  animal ; as 
foon  as  he  becomes  a man,  a mafter  is  no  longer  necefiary  to  him.’  Nature  has 
pointed  out  no  mafter  to  the  human  fpecies : brutal  vices  and  paftions  render  one 
neceffary.  The  wife  requires  a hufband ; the  hufband,  a wife  ; the  untutored 
child  has  need  of  inftrufting  parents  ; the  fick,  of  a phyfician  ; the  difputer,  of 
a judge  ; the  herd,  of  a leader.  Thefe  are  natural  relations,  exifting  in  the  no- 
tions of  the  things  themfelves.  The  idea  of  his  wanting  a defpot  in  the  form  of 
a man  like  himfelf  is  not  natural  to  the  mind  of  man  : we  muft  firft  fuppofe  him 
weak,  to  need  a protestor;  incapable  of  managing  his  own  concerns,  to  require 
a guardian;  wild,  that  fome  one  may  be  neceflary  to  tame  him ; deteftable,  to 
demand  a minifter  of  vengeance.'  Thus  all  human  governments  arofe  from  ne- 
ceftity,  and  exift  only  in  confequence  of  it’s  continuance.  As  he  is  a bad  father, 
who  educates  his  child  in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  mav  continue  all  his  lifetime 
in  a ftate  of  incapacity,  and  never  ceafe  to  want  a tutor;  as  he  is  a bad  phyfi- 
cian, who  cherithes  a difeafe,  that  the  poor  patient  may  not  be  able  to  difpenle 
with  his  attendance  till  death  ; apply  the  fame  reafoning  to  the  teachers  of  the 
human  fpecies,  to  the  fathers  of  countries  and  their  pupils.  Either  thefe  muft; 
be  altogether  incapable  of  improvement ; or,  during  the  thoufands  of  years  that 
men  have  been  governed,  what  they  can  become,  and  to  what  purpofes  they  have 
been  trained  by  their  teachers,  muft  be  perceptible.  The  purpofes  will  clearly 
be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

2.  Nature  educates  families : the  moft  natural  ftate  therefore  is  one  nation, 
with  one  national  character.  This  it  retains  for  ages,  and  this  is  moft  naturally 
formed,  when  it  is  the  object  of  it’s  native  princes ; for  a nation  is  as  much  a na- 
tural plant  as  a family,  only  with  more  branches.  Nothing  therefore  appears  to 
diredily  oppofite  to  the  end  of  government  as  the  unnatural  enlargement  of  ftates, 
the  wild  mixture  of  various  races  and  nations  under  one  feeptre.  A human 
feeptre  is  far  too  weak  and  ilender  for  fuch  incongruous  parts  to  be  engrafted 
upon  it : glued  together  indeed  they  may  be  into  a fragile  machine,  termed  a 
machine  of  ftate,  but  deftitute  of  internal  vivification  and  fympathy  of  parts. 
Kingdoms  of  this  kind,  which  render  the  name  of  fathers  of  their  country 
fcarccly  applicable  to  the  beft  of  potentates,  appear  in  hiftory  like  that  type  of 
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monarchies  in  the  vifion  of  the  prophet,  where  the  lion’s  head,  the  dragon’s  tail,, 
the  eagle’s  wings,  and  the  paws  of  a bear,  combined  in  one  unpatriotic  figure  of 
a ftate.  Such  machines  are  pieced  together  like  the  trojan  horte ; guarantee- 
ing one  another’s  immortality,  though,  deftitute  of  national  character,  there  is. 
no  life  in  them,  and  nothing  but  the  curfe.of  Fate  can  condemn  to  immortality 
the  forced  union : for  the  very  politics  that  framed  them  are  thofe,  that  play 
\vith  men  and  nations  as  with  inanimate  fubftances..  But  hiflory  fufhciently 
fhows,  that  thefe  inftruments  of  human  pride  are  formed  of  clay,  and^like  all 
other  clay,  will  diflolve,  or  crumble  to  pieces. 

3.  As,  in  all  aflociations  between  men, mutual  afflftance  and  fecurity  are  the 
chief  ends  of  their  union  ; fo,in  all  ftates,  the  natural  order  is  the  beft : namely, 
that  each  of  it’s  members  fhould  be  what  he  was  defigned  by  Nature.  As  foon 
as  the  fovereign  fteps  into  the  place  of  the  creator,  and,  prompted  by  his  own, 
will  or  paflions,  endeavours  to  make  the  creature  what  God  never  intended  this, 
heaven-controlling  defpotifnr  becomes  the  parent  of  every  diforder,  and  inevit- 
able misfortune.  Now  as  all  ranks  of  men  eftablifbed  by  tradition  counteract 
in  a certain  degree  Nature,  who  has  confined  her  gifts  to  no^rank;  it  is  not  to- 
be  wondered,  that  mofl  nations,  after  having  tried  various  forms  of  government, 
and  experienced  the  inconveniencies  of  each,  have  at  length  recurred  in  defpair 
to  that  which  renders  them  altogether  machines,  to  defpotic  hereditary  govern- 
ment. They  faid,  like  the  king  of  the  jews,  when  three  evils  were  offered  to 
him  : ‘ let  us  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  than  into  the  hands  of  mend 
and  furrendered  themfelves  at  difcretion  to  the  will  of  Providence,  fubmitting 
to  whatever  ruler  Heaven  might  fend  them : for  the  tyranny  of  ariflocracy  is  a 
fevere  tyranny,  and  popular  fway  is  a very  leviathan.  Accordingly,  all  chriftian 
potentates  ftyle  themfelves  fo  by  the  grace  of  God  thus  acknowledging,  that 
they  derive  their  crowns,  not  from  their,  own  merit,  which  indeed  could  not 
exift  before  they  were  born,  but  from  the  will  of  Providence,  which  permitted 
them  to  be  born  on  a throne.  The  claim  of  defert  they  mufl  acquire  by  their 
own  labours ; with  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  juflify  Providence,  for* 
acknowledging  them  worthy  of  their  high  office : for  the  office  of  a prince  is 
nothing  lefs  than  that  of  a god  among  men,  a fuperiour  being  in  a mortal  form.. 
The  few,  that  have  been  fenfible  of  this  diftinguifhed  calling,  fhine  like  ftars 
amid  the  endlefs  night,  dark  with  clouds  of  ordinary  rulers ; and  animate  the 
loft  wanderer  in  his  melancholy  progrefs  through  the  political  hiftory  of 
mankind. 

O for  another  Montefquieu,  to  feaft  us  with  the  fpirit  of  laws  and  go- 
vernments on  our  Globe  only  during  the  centuries  beft  known  to  us ! not  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  empty  names  of  three  or  four  forms  of  government,  which  are 
alike  in  no  two  places,  and  never  remain  the  fame : not  according  to  the  politi- 
cal maxims  of  dates;  for  no  ftate  is  founded  on  verbal  principles,  and  Hill  lefs 
could  any  one  adhere  to  them  invariably  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
dances : not  from  detached  examples,  taken  from  all  nations,  times,  and  cli- 
mates, out  of  which,  in  this  confufion,  the  genius  of  our  Earth  himfelf  could 
not  form  a whole  : but  folely  by  a philofophical  animated  reprefentation  of  civil 
hidory ; in  which,  uniform  as  it  appears,  no  one  fcene  occurs  twice ; and  which, 
fearfully  indrucfive,  completes  the  pi&ure  of  the  vicesand  virtues  of  mankind 
and  their  governors,  according  to  place  and  time  always  changing,  always  the 
fame. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Religion  is  ihe  moft  ancient  and  facred  Tradition  upon  the  Earth . 

w eary  and  tired  of  all  thefe  changes  of  climates,  times,  and  nations,  can 
we  find  on  the  Globe,  no  dandard  of  the  common  property  and  excel- 
lence of  our  fraternity  ? Yes : the  difpofition  to  reafon , humanity , and  religion , 
the  three  graces  of  human  life.  All  dates  have  had  a late  origin,  and  arts  and 
fciences  have  arifen  in  them  dill  later ; but  families  are  the  eternal  work  of 
nature,  the  progreffive  edablifhment,  in  which  Ihe  plants  the  feeds  of  humanity, 
and  foders  it’s  growth.  Languages  vary  with  every  people,  in  every  clime; 
but  in  all  languages  one  and  the  lame  typefearching  human  reafon  is  confpicu- 
ous.  Thus  traces  of  religion,  however  different  it’s  garb  may  be,  are  found  even 
among  the  pooreft  and  ruded  nations  on  the  verge  of  the  Earth.  The  green- 
lander  and  kamtfchadale,  the  pefheray  and  papoo,  have  notions  o religion,  as 
cudoms  or  traditions  Ihow  : nay,  were  there  a fingle  people  totally  deditute  of 
religion  among  the  anficans,  or  thofe  favages  of  the  indian  idands,  who  have 
been  compelled  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  woods,  this  very  want  would  be  a 
proof  of  the  highly  favage  dage,  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Now  whence  is  the  religion  of  thefe  people  derived  ? Can  thefe  poor  creatures 
have  invented  their  religious  worlhip  as  a fort  of  natural  theology  ? Certainly 
not;  for,  abforbed  in  labour,  they  invent  nothing,  but  in  all  things  follow  the 
traditions  of  their  forefathers.  At  the  fame  time,  they  have  been  totally  dedi-' 
tute  of  hints  for  this  invention  from  external  objects;  for,  if  they  learned  to 
make  bows  and  arrows,  fifhing  tackle  and  clothing,  from  animals  or  from  na- 
ture; in  what  bead,  in  what  natural  objedt,  could  they  fee  religion?  or  from 
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what  one  could  they  learn,  to  worlhip  a deity  ? Here  therefore  tradition  has  been 
the  propagator  of  their  religion  and facred  rites , as  of  their  language  and  fight  degree 
of  civilization. 

Hence  it  directly  follows,  that  religious  tradition  could  employ  no  other  means , 
than  thofe  which  were  ufed  by  reafon  and  fpeech , namely  fymbols.  If  thoughts,  to 
be  propagated,  muft  become  words ; if  every  inftitution  rauft  have  a vifible 
fign,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  others  and  to  pofterity ; how  can  that  which 
is  unfeen  be  rendered  perceptible,  or  an  ancient  hiftory  be  preferved  to  future, 
ages,  but  by  words  or  charaders  ? Hence,  among  the  molt  uncultivated  people* 
the  language  of  religion  is  ever  the  moll  ancient  and  oblcure ; often  unintelli- 
gible even  to  the  initiated,  much  more  to  ftrangers.  The  mod  expreflive  (ti- 
ered fymbols  of  every  people,  however  nicely  adapted  to  the  climate  and  na- 
tion, frequently  become  void  of  meaning  in  a few  generations.  And  no  won- 
der : for  this  muft  happen  to  every  language,  to  every  inftitution  with  arbi- 
trary charaders,  unlefs  they  be  often  brought  into  companion  with  their  ob- 
jects by  common  ufe,  and  thus  retained  in  fignificant  remembrance.  In  reli- 
gion this  adual  companion  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable ; for  the  fymbol 
refers  either  to  an  invifible  idea,  or  an  ancient  hiftory. 

Thus  it  muft  inevitably  follow,  that  priefs,  the  original  phi/ofophers  of  a nation , 
could  not  always  remain  Jo  : for  as  foan  as  the  fignification  of  the  fymbols  were 
loft  to  them,  they  muft  become  either  the  blind  fervants  of  idolatry,  or  the 
lying  preachers  of  fuperftition.  And  fo  they  have  richly  proved  themfelves 
almoft  every  where ; not  from  any  particular  propenfity  to  deception,  but  from 
the  natural  courfe  of  things.  In  language,  in  every  fcience,  in  every  art  and 
inftitution,  the  fame  deftiny  prevails : the  ignorant,  who  endeavours  to  fpeak, 
or  to  teach  an  art,  muft  conceal,  muft  feign,  muft  diffemble:  a falle  appear- 
ance afl'umes  t lie  place  of  loft  truth.  This  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the  myferi.es  upon 
Earth:  at  firft  they  concealed  much,  that  was  well  worthy  of  being  known  ; but 
in  the  end,  particularly  when  the  wii'dom  of  men  feparated  itfelf  from  them* 
they  degenerated  into  defpicable  nonfenfe ; and  thus,  the  fanduary  being  re- 
duced to  an  empty  fhell,  the  priefts  at  length  became  wretched  deceivers. 

They  by  whom  the  priefts  were  chiefly  expofed  as  fuch  were  the  princes  and 
philofophers.  The  princes,  being  foon  led  by  their  high  rank,  in  which  all. 
power  was- veiled,  to  the  uncontrolled  exercife  of  their  own  will,  thought  it 
a duty  of  their  rank,  to  reftrain  an  invifible  fuperiour  power,  and  confequently 
to  annihilate  it’s  fymbols,  or  tolerate  them  as  wires  to  move  the  puppet  people. 
Hence  the  unhappy  confiid  between  the  throne  and  the  altar  in  all  half-civi- 
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lized  nations,  till  men  at  length  attempted  to  unite  them,  and  thus  produced 
to  the  world  the  incongruous  ftrudhure  of  a throne  on  the  altar,  or  an  altar  on 
the  throne.  In  this  unequal  conteft,  the  degenerate  priefts  muft  neceffarily 
continue  to  lofe  ground  ; for  invifible  belief  had  to  contend  againft  vifible 
power,  and  the  fhadow  of  an  ancient  tradition  againft  the  fplendour  of  that  gol- 
den iceptre,  which  the  priefts  themfclves  had  formerly  confecrated,  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  monarch.  Thus  with  increafing  civilization  the  days  of 
pried iy  dominion  palled  away : the  defpot,  who  originally  wore  his  crown  in 
the  name  of  the  deity,  now  found  it  more  eafy  to  fupport  it  in  his  own;  and 
to  this  the  people  were  accuftomed  both  by  the  fovereign  and  the  philofo- 
Pher. 

Now,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  unqueftionable,  that  religion  alone  introduced  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  civilization  and  fcience  among  all  people ; nay , that  t liefe  rudiments 
were  originally  nothing  more  than  a kind  of  religious  tradition.  The  little  civiliza- 
tion and  fcience  we  find  in  all  favage  nations,  even  at  prefent,  are  connected 
with  their  religion.  The  language  of  their  religion  is  an  exalted  folemn  lan- 
guage, which  not  only  accompanies  their  facred  rites  with  fong  and  dance,  but 
for  the  mod  part  proceeds  from  the  tales  of  the  primitive  world  ; and  is  accord- 
ingly the  only  relic  thefe  people  have  of  ancient  ftory,  their  foie  memorial  of 
antiquity,  their  tingle  glimmer  of  fcience.  The  numbering  and  obfervance  of 
days,  the  foundation  of  all  chronology,  is  or  was  every  where  facred  : the  magi 
of  all  quarters  of  the  Globe  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavens  and  of  nature,  however  humble  it  was.  The  arts  of  phyfic  and  footh- 
faying,  the  occult  fciences  and  interpretation  of  dreams,  the  knowledge  of  writ- 
ing, acts  of  atonement  to  the  gods,  of  fatisfaction  to  the  dead  and  obtain- 
ing accounts  from  them,  in  fhort,  the  whole  of  the  dark  realm  of  doubts, 
relpedting  which  human  curiofity  is  ever  on  the  wing,  are  in  the  hands  of  their 
priefts ; fo  that,  in  many  nations,  one  common  worfhip,  and  religious  feftivals, 
are  all  that  imparts  to  independent  families  the  fhadow  of  a whole.  The  hiftory 
of  civilization  will  fliow,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  the  moft  cultivated  nations. 
The  fcience  of  the  egyptians,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  eaft  to  the  utmoft 
verge  of  Alia,  as  well  as  of  all  the  polifhed  nations  of  antiquity  in  Europe,  the 
etrufcans,  greeks,  and  romans,  began  in  the  bofom  and  under  the  veil  of  reli- 
gious tradition : thus  were  poetry  and  arts,  mufic  and  writing,  hiftory  and  phy- 
fic, natural  philofopny  and  metaphyfics,  aftronomy  and  chronology,  and  even 
morals  and  politics,  imparted  to  them.  The  moft  ancient  philofophers  did 
nothing  but  feparate  the  feed  that  was  given  them,  and  raife  plants  from  if; 
and  thele  plants  continued  to  be  propagated  through  fubfequent  ages.  We  of 
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the  north,  too,  have  received  our  fciences  in  no  other  way  but  under  the  garb 
of  religion  : fo  that  we  may  boldly  affirm,  from  the  hiftory  of  all  nations,  the 
Earth  is  indebted  for  the  feeds  of  all  fuperiour  degrees  of  cultivation  to  religious 
traditions*  oral  or  written. 

Secondly.  The  nature  of  the  cafe  itfelf  confirms  this  hiftorical  affertion  : for 
what  railed  man  above  the  brute,  and  prevented  him,  even  in  his  rudeft  Hate, 
from  being  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a bead  ? It  will  be  faid,  reafon  and  fpeech. 
But  as  without  fpeech  he  could  not  attain  to  reafon ; fo  he  could  acquire  neither 
but  by  the  oblervation  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  by  the  perception  of  the  invifi- 
ble  in  the  vifible,  by  the  connection  of  caufe  with  effeCt.  Thus  a kind  of  reli- 
gious feeling  of  invifible  operative  powers,  in  the  whole  chaos  of  being  that 
. furrounded  him,  muft  have  preceded  that  firft  formation  and  connection  of  ab- 
flraCt  ideas,  and  formed  their  bafis.  Savages  have  this  feeling  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  even  when  they  have  no  exprefs  idea  of  God:  a lively  and  aCtive  feeling, 
as  their  idolatry  and  fuperftition  evince.  In  all  fenfitive  ideas  of  merely  vifible 
things  man  aCts  like  an  animal : the  conception  of  fomething  invifible  in  what 
is  vifible,  of  a power  in  it’s  aCtion,  muft  lift  him  to  the  firft  fteps  of  fuperiour 
reafon.  This  conception  is  almoft  the  only  one,  referrible  to  tranfcendant  rea- 
fon, that  uncultivated  nations  poffiefs,  and  which  others  have  developed  in  a 
greater  variety  of  words.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
foul  after  death.  In  whatever  way  men  acquired  this  notion,  mun  in  dying  is 
diftinguilhed  from  the  brute  by  this  general  article  of  belief  alone.  No  favage 
nation  can  philofophically  demonftrate  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul : which 
is  perhaps  more  than  any  one  philofophcr  can  do ; for  even  he  can  only  confirm 
by  rational  arguments  the  belief  of  this  immortality,  which  is  rooted  in  man’s 
heart : yet  this  belief  is  univerfal.  Even  the  kamtfehadale  difplays  it,  when  be 
places  a dog  by  the  fide  of  his  dead  ■,  as  the  new-hollander  does,  when  he  finks 
the  corpfe  of  the  deceafed  in  the  fea.  No  nation  buries  it’s  dead,  as  a man 
would  bury  a dog : every  favage,  when  he  dies,  departs  for  the  country  of  his 
fathers,  for  the  land  of  fouls.  Thus  religious  traditions,  and  the  internal  feeling 
of  an  exiftence  which  knows  no  proper  annihilation,  precede  icrutinizing  reafon ; 
elfe  this  would  not  eafily  have  attained  the  notion  of  immortality,  or  would 
have  prefented  it  in  an  abftraCt,  unenergetic  form.  Accordingly,  the  univerfal 
belief  in  the  continuance  of  our  exiftence  is  the  pyramid  raifed  by  Religion  over 
the  graves  of  all  nations.. 

Laftly,  iliall  the  divine  laws  and  rules  of  humanity,  w'hich  dilplay  them- 
felves,  though  but  in  fragments,  among  the  moft  favage  nations,  have  been 
difeovered  by  reafon,  after  the  lapfe  perhaps  of  thoufands  of  years,  and  be  in- 
8 debted 
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debted  for  their  foundation  to  this  changeable  image  of  human  abftradion  ? 
I cannot  think  fo,  even  on  the  ground  of  hiftory.  Had  men  been  difperfed 
over  the  Earth  like  brutes,  to  invent  the  internal  form  of  humanity  for  them- 
felves ; we  muft  ftill  find  nations  without  language,  without  reafon,  without 
religion,  and  without  morals : for  as  man  has  been,  fo  man  is  ftill.  But  no 
hiftory,  no  experience,  informs  us  of  any  place  where  human  ourang-outangs 
dwell ; and  the  fables,  which  the  late  Diodorus,  or  ftill  later  Pliny,  relates  of 
the  men  without  feeling  and  other  not  human  men,  have  the  marks  of  falfhood 
on  the  very  face  of  them ; or  at  leaft  are  not  to  be  credited  on  the  teftimony  of 
fuch  writers.  In  like  manner  the  accounts  of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  anti- 
quity, which  poets  give  to  exalt  the  fame  of  their  Orpheus  and  their  Cadmus, 
are  certainly  exaggerated  : for  the  times  in  which  thefe  poets  lived,  and  the  aim 
of  their  legends,  exclude  them  from  the  rank  of  authentic  hiftorians.  To  rea- 
fon from  the  analogy  of  climate,  no  european,  not  to  fay  grecian,  nation,  has 
ever  been  more  favage,  than  the  new-zealander  or  the  pelheray : yet  thefe  fcarce- 
ly  human  beings  poffefs  humanity,  reafon,  and  language.  No  cannibals  de- 
vour their  children  or  brothers:-  their  inhuman  pradice  is  a favage  right  of 
war,  to  nourifii  their  valour,  and  terrify  their  enemies.  It  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  or  lefs,  than  the  work  of  a grofs  political  reafon  ; which  in  thofe 
nations  has  overpowered  humanity  with  regard  to  thefe  few  facrifices  to  their 
country,,  as  it  is  overpowered  by  us  europeans,  even  in  the  prefent  day,  in  fome 
other  refpeds.  Before  ftrangers  they  are  afhamed  of  this  barbarous  practice, 
though  we  europeans  blulh  not  at  killing  men  : nay  they  behave  nobly  and  like 
brethren  to  every  prifoner  of  war,  on  whom  the  fatal  lot  does  not  fall.  All 
thefe  things,  even  when  the  hottentot  buries  his  child  alive,  and  the  elkimaux 
abridges  the  days  of  his  aged  parent,  are  confequences  of  lamentable  neceflity  j 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  original  feeling  of  hu- 
manity. Mifguided  reafon,  or  unbridled  luxury,  has  engendered  many  more 
lingular  abominations  among  us,  to  which  the  polygamy  of  the  negro  is  not  to 
be  compared.  But  as  no  one  will  on  this  account  deny,  that  the  figure  of  huma- 
nity is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  fodomite,  the  opprelfor,  the  afta/fin,  though 
almoft  effaced  by  his  licentious  manners  and  pafiions;  permit  me,  after  all  I 
have  read  and  examined  concerning  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  to  confider  this 
internal  difpofition  to  humanity  to  be  as  univerfal  as  human  nature,  or  rather  to 
be  properly  fpeaking  human  nature  itfelf.  It  is  older  than  fpeculative  reafon, 
which  firft  formed  itfelf  in  man  by  means  of  obfervation  and  language  ■,  nay-, 
which  would  have  had  no  ftandard  in  pradical  cafes,  had  it  not  borrowed  one 
from  the  obfcure  image  within  us..  If  all  the  duties  of  man  be  merely  con- 
' ventional, 
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ventional,  invented  by  himfelf  as  the  inftruments  of  happinefs,  and  confirm- 
ed by  experience  j they  infiantly  ceafe  to  be  my  duties,  if  I renounce  hap- 
pinefs, their  end.  The  fyllogifm  of  reafon  is  thus  completed.  But  how  en- 
tered they  into  the  head  of  him,  who  never  (peculated  concerning  happinefs, 
and  the  means  that  produce  it  ? how  came  the  duties  of  marriage,  of  parental 
and  filial  aft'eftion,  of  focial  and  domeftic  love,  into  the  mind  of  man,  before  he 
had  gathered  experience  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  attending  each 
of  them,  and  thus  muft  have  been  in  a thoufand  different  ways  fomething  let's 
than  human,  before  he  became  a man?  No,  benevolent  God,  thou  did  ft  not 
leave  thy  creature  to  murderous  chance.  To  the  brute  thou  gaveft  inftinft ; 
and  on  the  mind  of  man  didlt  thou  imprefs  thy  image,  religion  and  humanity : 
the  outline  of  the  ftatue  lies  there,  deep  in  the  block  ; but  it  cannot  hew  out, 
it  cannot  fafhion  itfelf.  Tradition  and  learning,  reafon  and  experience,  muft 
do  this  ; and  thou  haft  fupplied  fufficient  means.  The  rule  of  juftice,  the 
principles  of  focial  rights,  even  monogamy  as  the  fpecies  of  nuptial  love  moft 
natural  to  man,  affeiftion  towards  children,  gratitude  towards  friends  and  bene- 
faftors,  and  even  a fenfe  of  the  moft  mighty  and  beneficent  of  beings,  are  traces 
of  this  image,  which,  in  this  place  and  in  that,  are  at  one  time  fupprefled,  at 
another  brought  forward  to  view,  but  every  where  difplay,  notwithftanding, 
the  primitive  difpofitions  of  man,  which  he  cannot  renounce,  wherever  he  per- 
ceives them.  Thefe  difpofitions,  and  their  improvement,  form  the  proper  king- 
dom of  God  upon  Earth  ; of  which  all  men  are  citizens,  only  in  different  clafies 
and  degrees.  Happy  he,  who  can  contribute  to  the  extenfion  of  this  kingdom 
of  the  true  internal  human  creation  ! he  envies  no  inventor  his  knowledge,  no 
king  his  crown. 

But  who  is  the  man,  that  will  inform  us,  where  and  how  this  enlivening 
tradition  of  religion  and  humanity  arofe,  and  fpread  to  the  utmoft  borders 
of  the  Earth,  where  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  obfeureft  traces  ? Who  taught  man  lan- 
guage, which  every  child  now  learns  from  others,  and  no  one  difeovers  by  his 
own  reafon?  What  were  the  firft  fymbols  man  conceived,  fo  that  the  firft: 
germes  of  civilization  came  to  nations  under  the  veil  of  a cofmogony  and  reli- 
gious ftories  ? On  what  hangs  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  of  our  fpecies,  and  it’s 
fpiritual  and  moral  formation?  Let  us  hear  what  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
£arth,  and  the  moft  ancient  tradition,  tell  us  on  thefe  heads, 
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Our  Earth  is  an  Earth  peculiarly  formed for  it's  animate  Creation. 


S the  philofopher  is  much  in  the  dark  refpeding  the  origin  of  human 
hiftory,  and  fmgularities  occur  in  it’s  remoteft  periods,  which  will  not 
accord  with  this  fyftem  or  with  that,  men  have  fallen  on  the  defperate  mode  of 
cutting  the  knot,  and  have  not  only  confidered  the  Earth  as  the  ruins  of  a 
former  habitation,  but  have  fuppofed  the  human  fpecies  to  be  a remnant  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  who  efcaped  perhaps  in  caves  or  moun- 
tains, from  the  revolution  of  it’s  Laft  day.  Thus  it’s  reafon,  arts,  and  traditions, 
are  treafures  faved  from  the  wrecks  of  the  primitive  World  * ; whence  on  the 
one  hand,  they  appear  from  the  beginning  with  a fplendour  derived  from  the 
experience  of  thoufands  of  years ; and  on  the  other,  never  can  be  clearly  traced, 
while  the  remnant  of  the  human  fpecies  has  ferved  like  an  ifthmus,  at  once  to 
unite  and  to  confound  the  cultivation  of  two  worlds.  If  this  opinion  were  true, 
there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a pure  philofophy  of  the  hiftory  of  man  ; for  the 
human  fpecies  itfelf,  and  all  it’s  arts,  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  recrement 
arifing  from  the  deftru&ion  of  a former  world.  Let  us  inquire  what  founda- 
tion there  is  for  an  hypothefis,  which  makes  an  inexplicable  chaos  of  our 
Earth  itfelf,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  it’s  inhabitants. 

In  the  original  formation  of  our  earth,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  none  : for  the 
firft  apparent  ravages  and  revolutions  it  has  undergone  prefuppofe  no  ancient 
hiftory  of  man,  but  belong  to  the  creative  feries,  by  which  our  Earth  was 


* See  in  particular  the  acute  Efiay  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Difcovery  of  Truth  and  Science, 
Vcrjuch  ueber  den  Urfprung  der  Erkenntnifs  der 
Wahrheit,  EüY.  Berlin,  1781.  Many  natural 
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philofophers  have  maintained  in  common  the 
hypothefis,  that  our  Globe  is  formed  from  the 
ruins  of  another  world,  on  very  different 
grounds. 
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rendered  habitable  *.  The  ancient  granite,  the  kernel  of  our  Globe,  exhibits, 
as  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  no  trace  of  organic  beings  deftroycd  : 
we  neither  find  any  fuch  included  in  it,  nor  do  it’s  component  parts  pre- 
require them.  It’s  higheft  pinnacles  probably  rofe  above  the  waters  of  the 
creation,  for  they  difcover  no  marks  of  the  adfion  of  a fea : but  on  thefe  bare 
heights  no  human  being  could  find  nourishment,  or  even  breathe.  The  air, 
that  furrounded  thefe  mafles,  was  not  yet  feparated  from  water  and  fire  : 
loaded  with  the  various  fubftances,  which  depofited  themfelves  in  various 
combinations,  and  at  various  periods,  on  the  bafis  of  the  Earth,  and  gradually 
gave  the  World  it’s  form,  it  was  equally  as  incapable  of  fupporting  the  refpiration 
of  the  moft  exquifite  creature  upon  the  Globe,  as  of  imparting  to  it  the  breath 
of  life.  Thus  the  firft  living  creatures  muft  have  originated  in  water : and  this 
was  endued  from  it’s  formation  with  a primitive  creating,  power,  which  could 
yet  ad  no  where  elfe,  and  accordingly  firft  organized  itfelf  in  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  fhellfifh,  the  only  animals,  that  could  live  in  this  teeming  fea.  As 
the  formation  of  the  Earth  proceeded,  their  deftrudion  largely  enfued,  and  their 
fcattered  parts  became  the  bafes  of  finer  organizations.  In  proportion  as  the 
primitive  rock  was  freed  from  water,  and  enriched  by  it’sdepofits,or  the  elementary 
particles  and  organized  beings  mingled  with  it ; the  vegetable  creation  fucceeded 
to  that  of  the  waters,  and  on  every  naked  region  what  could  vegetate  vegetated- 
But  no  land  animal  could  yet  live  in  this  hothouie  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
On  heights,  on  which  the  plants  of  Lapland  now  grow,  we  find  petrified  pro- 
dudions  of  the  torrid  zone;  a clear  proof,  that  their  atmofphere  had  once  the 
heat  of  the  equatorial  regions.  Yet  this  atmofphere  muft  already  have  been 
rendered  in  a confiderable  degree  more  pure,  fince  fo  many  fubftances  had  been 
precipitated  from  it,  and  fince  the  life  of  a tender  plant  requires  light : but  as  no 
animal,  that  lives  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  not  to  fay  no  human  fkeleton,  has 
ever  been  found  along  with  thefe  impreftions  of  vegetables,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  no  fuch  animal  then  exifted,  becaufe  no  nourifhment  was  yet  ready  for  it, 
and  becaufe  the  matter,  out  of  which  it  was  to  be  formed,  was  not  yet  prepared. - 
Thus  we  proceed,  till  in  very  fuperficial  ftrata  of  fand  or  clay  the  fkeletons  of 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  firft  appear : for  thofe  bones,  that  occur  in  deeper 
ftrata,  which  fome  have  fancied  to  be  human,  are  altogether  equivocal,  and 
more  accurate  examiners  of  nature  have  declared  them  to  be  the  remains  of 
aquatic  animals.  Thus  Nature  began  on  the  Earth  with  the  creatures  of  the 

* The  fafts,  on  which  the  following  afiertions  from  Buffon  and  others,  that  I lhall  not  make 
are  built,  are  fcattered  through  various  modern  a parade  of  quoting  authorities  for  every  thing 
books  of  geology,  and  are  in  part  fo  well  know  n I advance. 
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warmeft  climates,  and  as  it  appears,  with  the  molt  bulky ; as  in  the  Tea  fire 
firfl  produced  the  mailed  fhell-fifh  and  large  cornua  ammonis : at  lead:  it  is 
certain,  that  among  the  numerous  fkeletons  of  elephants,  which  have  been 
wafhed  together  at  a late  period,  and  in  fome  places  preferved  even  with  their 
fkins,  fnakes,  marine  animals,  and  the  like,  have  been  found,  but  no  human 
bodies.  And  even  had  human  bodies  been  difcovered,  they  would  have  been 
unqueftionably  of  a very  modern  date,  compared  with  the  ancient  mountains, 
in  which  none  of  thefe  remains  of  living  creatures  exift.  So  fays  the  moft 
ancient  book  of  the  Earth  ; thus  it  is  written  on  it’s  leaves  of  marble,  lime, 
fand,  flate,  and  clay  : and  what  fays  it  for  a new  formation  of  the  Globe,  which 
a race  of  men,  whofe  remains  we  are,  had  furvived  ? All  it  fays  tends  rather  to 
prove,  that  our  Earth  has  fafhioned  itfelf,  from  it’s  chaos  of  fubftances  and 
powers,  through  the  animating  warmth  of  the  creative  fpirit,  to  a peculiar  and 
original  whole,  by  a feries  of  preparatory  revolutions,  till  at  laft  the  crown  of 
it’s  creation,  the  exquifite  and  tender  creature  man,  was  enabled  to  appear. 
Thofe  fyftems,  therefore,  which  talk  of  various  changes  of  the  poles  and  cli- 
mates, of  reiterated  deftru&ions  of  an  inhabited  and  cultivated  foil,  of  the 
driving  of  men  from  region  to  region,  or  of  their  graves  under  rocks  and  feas, 
and  depict  nothing  but  horrour  and  deftrudtion  in  all  ancient  hiftory,  are  con- 
tradictory to  the  fabric  of  the  Earth,  or  at  lead,  unfupported  by  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  revolutions  it  has  unqueftionably  undergone.  The  fiflures  and 
veins  in  ancient  ftones,  or  the  broken  walls  of  our  Earth,  fay  nothing  of  a 
habitable  World  before  the  prefent : nay,  had  fate  melted  together  the  ancient 
mafs,  afluredly  no  living  remnant  of  the  primitive  World  could  have  furvived. 
The  Earth,  therefore,  as  it  now  is,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  it’s  inhabitants, 
remains  a fimple  and  complete  problem  to  be  folved  by  the  inquirer.  Let  us 
proceed  then,  and  afk  : 


CHAPTER  II. 

Where  zvas  the  Place  of  the  Formation  and  mofl  ancient  Abode  of  Man  ? 

That  this  place  could  have  been  no  late-formed  verge  of  the  land  requires  no 
proof ; we  recur  immediately,  therefore,  to  the  fummits  of  the  eternal,  primi- 
tive mountains,  and  the  lands  gradually  annexed  to  them.  Have  men  fprung 
up  every  where,  as  every  where  fhell-fifh  have  fprung  up  ? Did  the  Mountains 
©f  the  Moon  produce  negroes,  the  Andes  americans,  Ural  the  afiatics,  and 
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the  Alps  of  Europe  europeans  ? and  had  each  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the- 
World  it’s  own  variety  of  the  human  fpecies  ? As  every  region  of  the  Earth 
has  it’s  peculiar  fpecies  of  animals,  which  cannot  live  elfewhere,  and  confe- 
quently  mull  have  been  born  in  it,  why  Ihould  it  not  have  it’s  own  race  of 
men  ? and  are  not  the  varieties  of  national  features,  manners,  and  character,  and 
particularly  the  great  difference  in  languages,  proofs  of  this  ? No  one  of  my 
readers  can  be  ignorant  of  the  dazzling  light,  in  which  thefe  arguments  have 
been  placed  by  many  learned  and  acute  invefligators  of  hiftory,  fo  that  they 
have  at  length  conlidered  it  as  one  of  the  moll  {trained  hypothefes,'  to  fuppofe,. 
that  Nature  could  every  where  produce  apes  and  bears,  but  not  men  ; and 
thus,  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  courfe  of  her  other  operations,  expofe 
the  molt  delicate  of  her  creatures  to  a thoufand  perils,  by  this  fmgular  fru- 
gality, in  creating  only  a tingle  pair.  ‘ Behold  even  now,’  they,  fay,  ‘ the 
prodigality  of  all-teeming  Nature  ! What  innumerable  germes,  not  only 
of  plants,  but  of  animals  and  man,  does  fhe  fcatter  into  the  lap  of  DedruCtion  ! 
And  is  it  poflible,  that  at  the  very  juncture  when  the  human  fpecies  was  to  be 
produced,  our  prolific  mother,  whofe  virgin  youth  was  fo  rich  in  the  feeds 
of  all  beings  and  forms,  that,  as  the  druCture  of  the  Earth  fbows,  die  could  __ 
facrifice  millions  of  living  creatures  at  one  revolution,  to  produce  new  lands, 
fhould  have  exhaufted  herfelf  in  inferiour  beings,  and  have  completed  her  wild 
labyrinth  of  life  with  two  weak  human  creatures  ?’  Let  us  examine  how  far 
this  apparently  brilliant  hypothefis  anfwers  to  the  progrefs  of  the  civilization 
and  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  or  is  confident  with  it’s  form,  character,  and 
relation  to  the  other  living  creatures  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  Nature,  that  all  living  beings 
fhould  have  received  life  in  equal  number,  or  at  the  fame  time  : the  druCture 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  internal  conditution  of  the  creatures,  render  this  impod 
fible.  Elephants  and  worms,  lions  and  animalcule,  exid  not  in  equal  num- 
bers : from  their  effence,  too,  they  could  not  have  been  created  originally  in 
like  proportions,  or  at  the  fame  time.  Millions  of  tedaceous  animals  mud 
have  perifhed,  before  the  bare  rock  of  our  Earth  could  have  been  covered 
with  a foil  to  nourifh  more  exquifite  life  : a world  of  plants  is  dedroyed 
annually,  to  fupport  the  life  of  fuperiour  creatures.  Thus,  fetting  the  dnal 
caufes  of  the  creation  altogether  afide,  the  making  of  one  out  of  many,  and  the 
dedruClion  of  multitudes  by  the  revolving  wheel  of  creation,  for  the  purpofe 
of  animating  lefs  numerous  but  more  noble  productions,  arife  out  of  the  very 
fubdance  of  Nature.  Thus  fhe  proceeded  on  an  afeending  dale ; and  while 
die  every  where  left  enough  of  feed,  to  maintain  thofe  fpecies,  which  die  meant 
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to  perpetuate,  fhe  cleared  the  way  for  others  more  feleCt,  more  exquifite,and  of  a 
fuperiour  order.  If  man  were  to  be  the  crown  of  the  creation,  he  could  not  have 
the  fame  mafs,  the  fame  day  of  produ&ion,  the  fame  place,  and  the  fame  dwel- 
ling, as  the  fifh,  or  the  fea-blubber.  His  blood  was  not  to  be  water:  and 
therefore  the  vital  warmth  of  Nature  muft  have  been  fo  far  elaborated  and  re- 
fined, as  to  give  it  rednefs.  All  his  veflels  and  fibres,  and  even  his  bony  frame 
itfelf,  were  to  be  formed  from  the  pureft  clay : and  as  the  omnipotent  acts  but 
by  fecond  caufes,  fuch  caufes  muft  have  previoufly  prepared  the  materials  for 
this  purpofe.  Such  had  pervaded  even  the  großer  animal  creation  : when  and 
where  each  animal  could  arife,  it  arofe : energies  thronged  through  every  gate, 
and  formed  themfelves  to  life.  The  cornu  ammonis  exited  before  the  filh  : 
the  plant  preceded  the  animal,  which  could  not  live  without  it : here  crawled 
the  crocodile  and  caiman,  before  the  fagacious  elephant  there  waved  his  trunk, 
and  feleCted  his  food.  Carnivorous  animals  prerequired  a nurnerous  and  al- 
ready much  increafed  progeny  of  fuch  as  were  to  form  their  nourilhment : con- 
fequently  they  could  not  come  into  exiftence  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  equal 
number  with  thefe.  Man,  too,  if  he  were  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  the  Earth, 
and  the  lord  of  the  creation,  muft  find  his  habitation  and  his  kingdom  prepared: 
and  accordingly  muft  come  late,  and  in  fmaller  number  than  thofe  he  was  tor 
govern.  If  Nature  could  have  produced  from  the  materials  other  terreftrial  ma- 
nufacftory  any  thing  more  exquifite,  more  beautiful,  and  fuperiour  to  man,  why 
fhould  fire  not  have  produced  it  ? And  her  not  having  done  this  fliows,  that 
with  man  fhe  clofed  her  work,  and  now  completed  w'ith  the  choiccft  frugality 
the  forms,  which  fine  had  commenced  with  the  moft  abundant  fupernuity  in  the 
depths  of  the  fea.  ‘ God  created  man,’  fays  the  moft  ancient  written  tradition, 
* in  his  own  image  : in  the  likenefs  of  God  he  created  him,  one  man  and  one 
woman  : after  the  multitudes  he  had  created,  the  fmalleft  number : there  he 
refted,  and  created  nothing  more.’  This  was  the  fummit,  that  completed  the 
living  pyramid. 

Now  W'here  could  this  fummit  be  placed  ? Where  did  the  pearl  of  the  finifhed 
Earth  difplay  itfelf  ? Neceffarily  in  the  centre  of  the  moft  aCtive  organic  powers, 
w'here,  if  I may  be  allowed  fuch  expreflions,  the  creation  was  moft  w'idely  ex- 
tended, and  moft  exquifitely  laboured.  And  this  could  be  no  where,  perhaps, 
but  in  Afia,  as  the  ftruCture  of  the  Earth  itfelf  gives  us  room  to  conjecture.  In 
Afia  w'ere  thofe  great  and  extenfive  heights  of  the  Globe,  which  the  waters  never 
covered,  and  the  rocky  ridges  of  which  branched  out  far  and  wide.  Here  too 
W'as  the  greateft  attraction  of  aCtive  powers  here  friction  circulated  the  electric 
ftream  ; here  the  materials  of  prolific  chaos  were  moft  abundantly  precipitated. 
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The  moft  fpacious  quarter  of  the  Globe  was  formed  round  thefe  mountains,  as 
it’s  figure  fhows : and  on  thefe  mountains  lived  the  greater  number  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  the  animal  creation,  which  probably  roamed  over  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  exigence,  while  the  reft  of  the  World  lay  underwater,  fcarcely  exhi- 
biting the  naked  or  woodcrowned  fummits  of  it’s  mountains.  The  mountain, 
that  Linne  imagined  as  the  hill  of  creation  *,  exifts  in  nature : not  merely  as  a 
mountain,  but  as  an  extenfive  amphitheatre,  a conftellation  of  mountains,  the 
arms  of  which  ftretch  out  into  various  climates.  ‘ I muft  obferve,’  fays  Pallas  -f , 
‘ that  all  the  animals,  which  live  in  a tame  flate  in  the  northern  or  fouthern 
countries,  are  to  be  found  wild  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the  middle  of  Alia; 
the  dromedary  excepted,  neither  fpecies  of  which  thrives  out  of  Africa,  or  can 
be  brought  to  endure  the  climate  of  Afia  without  difficulty.  The  native  places  of 
the  wild  ox  and  the  buffalo,  of  the  mufimon,  from  which  our  fheepare  defcended, 
of  the  bezoar-goat  and  ibex,  the  intermixture  of  which  has  produced  the  fertile 
race  of  tame  goats,  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountainous  chains,  that  embrace  the 
middle  of  Alia  and  part  of  Europe.  The  reindeer  abounds  on  the  high  moun- 
tains, that  fkirt  Siberia,  and  cover  it’s  eaftern  parts,  where  it  is  employed  as  a 
beaft  of  draught  and  burden.  It  is  alfo  to  be  found  on  the  Uralian  chain, 
whence  it  has  fpread  into  the  more  northern  countries.  The  camel  with  two 
bunches  is  to  be  found  wild  in  the  great  deferts  between  Tibet  and  China. 

O 

Wild  fwine  inhabit  the  woods  and  moraffes  throughout  all  the. temperate  part 
of  Alia.  The  wild  cat,  from  which  our  domeftic  cat  is  derived,  is  fufficiently 
known.  Laftly,  the  chief  breed  of  our  domeftic  dogs  is  certainly  defcended 
from  the  jackal ; though  I do  not  think  it’s  blood  wholly  uncontaminated,  for 
I am  pcrfuaded,  that  ii  has  been  intermixed,  from  a very  remote  period,  with 
that  of  the  common  wolf,  the  fox,  and  even  the  hyena,  which  has  occafioned  the 
extreme  variety  of  fize  and  figure  in  our  dogs.’  Thus  Pallas.  And  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  richnefs  of  Afia,  particularly  of  it’s  fouthern  countries,  in 
natural  productions  ? It  appears,  as  if  not  only  the  molt  fpacious,  but  alfo  the 
molt  fertile  land,  had  fettled  itfelf  round  thefe  the  loftieft  heights  of  the  Globe, 
attracting  to  itfelf  from  the  beginning  the  greateft  fhare  of  organic  warmth. 
The  moft  fagacious  elephants,  the  moft  cunning  apes,  and  the  moft  lively  ani- 
mals, are  produced  in  Afia : and,  notwithstanding  it’s  decline,  it  has  probably, 
with  regard  to  genetic  dilpofition,  the  moft  ingenious  and  exalted  men. 

• Linnai  Amacnitates  academics,  Vol.  II,  p.  Materials  for  Phyfical  Geography,  Beytragcn 
4 39,  Difcourfe  on  the  habitable  World.  This  zur  pkyßkulifchcn  Erdbeschreibung , Vol.  Ill,  p* 
oration  has  been  repeatedly  tranflated.  £50,  and  elfcwhere. 
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But  what  is  to  be  faid  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  Globe  ? It  is  demonftrable 
from  hiflory,  that  Europe  was  fupplied  both  with  men  and  animals  chiefly  from 
Alia,  and  was  probably  in  great  part  covered  with  water,  or  with  forefts  and  mo- 
raffes,  when  the  higher  land  of  Afia  was  already  cultivated.  With  the  interiour 
part  of  Africa,  indeed,  we  have  yet  but  little  acquaintance  : both  the  figure  and 
altitude  of  it’s  central  ridge  of  mountains  in  particular  are  totally  unknown  to 
us : yet  it  is  on  many  accounts  probable,  that  this  ridge,  in  a quarter  of  the 
Globe  fo  fcantily  watered,  and  having  fuch  extenfive  tradtsof  low  ground,  can 
fcarcely  equal  in  height  and  breadth  that  of  Afia.  This  continent,  therefore* 
was  probably  covered  for  a longer  period ; and  though  the  torrid  zone  has  not 
refufed  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  there  a peculiar,  powerful  impreflion, 
yet  it  appears,  as  if  Africa  and  Europe  were  but  children,  hanging  to  the  breaft 
of  their  mother  Afia.  Thefe  three  quarters  of  the  Globe  have  mold  animals  in 
common,  and  form  on  the  whole  but  one  continent. 

Laftly,  when  we  confider  the  fleep  mountains,  too  lofty  to  be  inhabited,  that 
flretch  through  America,  their  dill  räging  volcanoes,  the  low  land  at  their  feet, 
large  tradts  of  which  are  on  a level  with  the  fea,  and  it’s  living  creation,  which 
confifts  principally  of  plants,  amphibia,  infedts,  and  birds,  with  fewer  fpecies  of 
the  more  perfedt  and  lively  animals  enjoyed  by  the  old  World ; and  when  to 
thefe  we  add  the  rude  immature  governments  of  it’s  nations  in  general;  it  will 
be  difficult  to  conceive,  that  this  continent  w'as  the  earlieft  inhabited.  Compared 
with  the  other  half  of  the  Globe,  it  rather  offers  to  the  natural  philofopher  a 
rich  problem  of  the  difference  between  tw'O  oppofite  hemifpheres.  Even  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Quito  could  not  eafily  be  the  birthplace  of  an  original  couple 
of  human  beings,  ready  as  I fhould  be  to  allow  this  honour  to  it,  and  to  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Africa,  and  unwilling  to  contradidl  any  one,  who 
fhould  difcover  proofs  of  it.  < 

But  enough  of  mere  conjedture,  which  I wifh  not  to  be  abufed,  fo  as  to  deny 
the  Omnipotent  power  and  materials  to  create  men,  wherever  he  pleafed.  The 
word,  that  every  where  filled  both  fea  and  land  with  their  proper  inhabitants, 
could  alfo  have  given  each  quarter  of  the  Globe  it’s  native  lord,  had  it  thought 
fit.  But  are  there  not  reafons  difcoverable  in  the  charadter  of  man,  as  hitherto 
unfolded,  why  it  did  not  think  proper  ? We  have  feen,  that  the  reafon  and  hu- 
manity of  man  depended  on  education,  language,  and  tradition  : and  that  in 
this  refpedt  he  differs  totally  from  the  brute,  which  brings  it’s  infallible  inflindt 
into  the  World  with  it.  If  tins  be  fo,  man  could  not,  from  his  fpecific  cha- 
radter,  have  been  generally  difperfed  over  the  defert  World  like  the  beafts.  The 
tree,  which  could  every  where  be  propagated  by  art  alone,  was  rather  to  fpring 
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from  one  root,  in  a place  where  it  would  profper  bell,  where  it  could  be  fof- 
tered  by  him,  by  whom  it  was  planted.  Mankind,  deftined  to  humanity,  were 
to  be  from  their  origin  a brotherly  race,  of  one  blood,  and  formed  by  one  guid- 
ing tradition ; and  thus  the  whole  arofe,  as  each  individual  family  now  rifes, 
branches  from  one  Item,  plants  from  one  primitive  nurfery.  In  my  opinion, 
this  linking  plan  of  God  with  regard  to  our  fpecies,  which  dillinguilhcs  it  in  it’s 
very  origin  from  the  brute,  mull  appear  the  moft  adequate,  beautiful,  and  ex- 
cellent, to  every  one,  who  weighs  the  charadteriftics  of  our  nature,  the  frame  and 
quality  of  our  reafon,  the  mode  by  which  we  acquire  ideas,  and  the  manner  in 
which  humanity  is  falhioned  in  us.  According  to  this  fcheme,  man  was  the 
favourite  of  Nature,  whom  Ihe  produced,  as  the  fruit  of  her  matured:  indullry, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  as  the  child  of  her  age,  in  the  fpot  which  Ihe  deemed  beft  for 
her  tender  lallling.  Here  Hie  foftered  him  with  maternal  hand,  and  placed 
around  him  whatever  could  promote  from  the  beginning  the  formation  of  his 
human  character.  As  only  one  kind  of  human  reafon  was  poflible  upon  this 
Earth,  and  as  Nature  therefore  produced  but  one  fpecies  of  rational  creatures, 
Ihe  left  this  creature  capable  of  reafon,  to  be  .educated  in  one  fchool  of  language 
and  tradition,  and  took  upon  herfelf  this  education  through  a feries  of  genera.- 
lions  from  one  origin. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Hiftory,  and  the  progrefs  of  Civilization,  afford  hiflorical  Proofs,  that  the  human 

Species  originated  in  Afia. 

Whence  are  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ? From  Afia.  Of  moll  of  them  w,e 
know  this  with  certainty : we  know  the  origin  of  the  laplanders,  fins,  germans 
and  goths,  gauls,  flavians,  celts,  cimbrians,  and  others.  Partly  from  their  lan- 
guages, or  the  remains  of  their  languages,  and  partly  from  accounts  of  their  an- 
cient feats,  we  can  trace  them  to  a confiderable  diftance  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  in  Tatary,  where  fome  remains  of  their  languages  Hill  exill.  We 
know  lefs  of  the  defeent  of  other  nations,  becaufe  we  are  lefs  acquainted  with 
their  early  hillory  : for  the  ignorance  of  former  times  alone  makes  them  in- 
digenes. If  Buettner,  the  ablell  philologer  of  all,  who  have  lludied  the  hillory 
of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  wöuld  impart  to  us  the  trealures  his  rnodelly 
conceals,  and  trace,  as  he  undoubtedly  could,  a feries  of  nations  to  their  pa- 
rental Hock,  of  which  they  themfelves  are  ignorant,  he  would  confer  no  fmall 
benefit  on  mankind  *. 

■*  This  learned  man  is  bufied  in  a work  of  this  kind  on  a very  comprehenfive  plan. 
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The  origin  of  the  africans  and  americans,  it  muft  be  confefied,  is  more  ob- 
fcure  : but  from  all  we  have  learned  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Africa,  and  a 
comparifon  of  the  moft  ancient  traditions  refpeXing  the  origin  of  it’s  inhabitants, 
it  is  afiatic.  As  we  proceed  fouthward  we  mull  be  fatisfied,  if  we  find  nothing 
in  the  negro  figure  and  complexion  inconfiftent  with  this  origin,  but  rather  a 
progrefiive  climatic  change  of  national  features,  as  was  attempted  to  be  fhown 
in  the  fixth  book  of  this  work.  America  more  recently  peopled  is  in  a fimilar 
predicament ; the  appearance  of  it’s  natives  renders  it  probable,  however,  that 
they  originally  came  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia. 

But  the  languages  of  nations  are  lefs  equivocal  than  their  features : and  where, 
throughout  the  whole  Earth,  are  the  moft  anciently  cultivated  languages  to  be 
found  ? In  Afia.  Would  you  fee  the  miracle  of  people  fpeaking  fimple  mono- 
fyllabical  languages  throughout  a fpace  of  fome  thoufands  of  miles ; vifit  Afia. 
The  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  Tibet  and  China,  Pegu,  Ava,  Arracan,  and 
Brema,  Tonquin,  Laos,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Siam,  converfe  in  fimple 
uninfleXed  monofyllables.  It  is  probable,  the  early  rules  of  their  language  and 
writing  fixed  this ; for  in  this  corner  of  Afia,  the  moft  ancient  inftitutions  have 
remained  in  almoft  all  things  unchanged.  Would  you  have  languages,  the 
extreme  and  almoft  fuperabundant  copioufnefs  of  which  is  conneXed  with  a 
very  few  roots,  fo  that  they  combine  richnefs  and  poverty,  with  a fingular  regu- 
larity and  the  almoft  childilh  art  of  exprefling  a new  idea  by  a trifling  change 
of  the  radical  word ; obferve  the  fouth  of  Afia,  from  India  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  The  language  of  Bengal  has  feven  hundred  roots,  the  elements  of 
reafon  as  it  were,  from  which  nouns,  verbs,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  are 
formed.  The  hebrew  and  it’s  cognate  languages,  fo  very  different  in  kind  as 
they  are,  excite  aftonifhment,  when  their  ftruXure  is  confidered,  even  in  the 
moft  ancient  writings.  All  their  words  may  be  traced  up  to  roots  of  three 
letters,  which  at  firft  too  were  probably  monofyllables,  but  afterwards,  through 
the  means  of  their  peculiar  alphabet  in  all  likelihood,  were  brought  into  this 
form  at  an  early  period,  and  thence  by  means  of  very  fimple  additions  and  in- 
flexions the  whole  language  was  conftruXed.  In  the  polifhed  arabic  language, 
for  example,  an  infinite  copioufnefs  of  ideas  is  compoled  from  a few  roots  j fo 
that  the  patchwork  of  moft  european  languages,  with  their  ufelefs  auxiliaries 
and  tedious  inflexions,  cannot  be  more  ftrikingly  difplayed,  than  by  comparing 
them  with  the  languages  of  Afia.  Hence,  too,  thefe  are  difficult  for  an  european 
to  learn  in  proportion  to  their  age  j for  he  muft  relinquish  the  ufelefs  riches  of 
his  own  tongue,  when  he  approaches  their  finely  conceived  and  deeply  regulated 
hieroglyphic  of  the  invifible  language  of  thought. 
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The  moft  certain  mark  of  the  cultivation  of  a language  is  it’s  writing:  the 
more  ancient  this  is,  and  the  more  art  and  refledlion  it  difplays,  the  more  highly 
polifhed  is  the  language.  Now,  if  we  except  the  fcythians,  perhaps,  who  were 
alfo  an  afiatic  people,  no  european  nation  can  boaft  of  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet: in  this  point  the  people  of  Europe  rank  as  barbarians  with  the  negro 
and  american.  To  Afia  alone  belonged  tire  art  of  writing,  and  this  in  the  moft 
ancient  times.  The  earliefl  polifhed  nation  of  Europe,  the  greeks,  borrowed  an 
alphabet  from  the  eaft ; and  Buettner’s  tables  fhow,  that  all  the  reft  of  the  al- 
phabetical characters  ufed  in  Europe  were  borrowed,  or  altered,  from  thofe  of 
the  greeks  The  moft  ancient  literal  writing  of  the  egyptians  alfo,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  their  mummies,  is  phenician,  and,  like  the  Coptic  alphabet,  a corrupt 
greek.  Among  the  negroes  and  americans  nothing  like  an  originally  invented 
alphabet  is  to  be  fuppofed ; for  even  the  mexicans  never  went  beyond  their 
rude  hieroglyphics,  or  the  peruvians  beyond  their  knotted  cords.  Afia,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  exhaufted  the  art  of  writing  as  it  were  in  letters  and  artfui 
hieroglyphics,  fo  that  among  it’s  characters  may  be  found  almofl  every  kind,  to 
which  human  fpeech  may  be  limited.  The  bengal  alphabet  has  fifty  confonants, 
and  twelve  vowels  : the  chinefe  out  of  their  multitude  of  characters  have  chofen 
no  lefs  than  a hundred  and  twelve  as  vowels,  and  thirty  fix  as  confonants.  The 
tibetian,  fingalefe,  mahratta,  and  mantchou  alphabets  are  conftrucfted  on  fimi- 
lar  principles,  though  the  directions  of  the  ftrokes,  that  form  their  characters, 
vary.  Some  of  the  afiatic  alphabets  are  evidently  fo  ancient,  that  we  may  ob>- 
ferve,  how  the  language  has  been  formed  with  them,  and  to  them ; and  the 
beautifully  fimple  writing  on  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis  is  altogether  unintelligible 
to  us. 

If  we  proceed  from  the  inftruments  of  civilization  to  civilization  itfelf,  where 
did  it  earlier  appear,  or  where  could  it  appear  earlier,  than  in  Afia  ? whence  it 
was  farther  propagated  through  channels,  of  which  we  are  not  ignorant.  The 
fovereignty  over  animals  was  one  of  the  firfl  fteps  towards  it ; and  in  Afia  this 
may  be  traced  back  beyond  all  the  revolutions  of  hiftory.  Not  only  that,  as 
has  been  fhown,  the  greater  number  of  animals,  and  the  more  tameable,  were 
to  be  found  on  this  primary  mountain  of  the  World;  but  the  fociety  of  men 
tamed  them  fo  early,  that  our  moft  ufeful  animals,  the  fheep,  goat,  and  dog, 
had  their  origin  probably  from  this  circumftance,  and  are  in  fadt  new  fpecies 
of  animals  produced  by  afiatic  art.  If  a man  would  place  himfelf  in  the  centre 

• See  Comparative  Tables  of  the  Writing  of  various  Nations,  V trgkichungi-tafeln  dir  Sehr  ft  art  tn 
■verfibictlner  Vcelker,  by  Buettner:  Gottingen,  1771. 
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of  the  diftribution  of  tame  animals,  he  muft  repair  to  the  heights  of  Alia:  the 
more  diftant  from  thefe,  reckoning  on  the  grand  fcale  of  nature,  the  fewer  tame 
animals  are  to  be  found.  In  Alia,  even  to  it’s  fouthern  iflands,  every  place 
abounds  with  them : in  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand  we  find  only  the  dog 
and  the  fwine ; in  New  Caledonia,  the  dog  alone  ; and  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  America,  the  guanaco  and  llama  were  the  only  tame  animals.  The 
beft  breeds  in  Afia  and  Africa,  too,  are  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  beautiful  kind. 
The  dlhiggeta'i  and  arabian  horfe,  the  wild  and  tame  afs,  the  argali  and  the 
fheep,  the  wild  and  Angora  goat,  are  the  pride  of  their  fpecies:  the  fagacious 
elephant  was  managed  with  the  greateft  art  in  Afia  from  the  earlieft  times,  and 
the  camel  was  indifpenfable  to  this  quarter  of  the  Globe.  Africa  comes  next 
to  Afia  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  fome  of  thefe  animals ; but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them  is  far  behind.  Europe  is  indebted  to  Afia  for  all  it’s  tame  ani- 
mals ; being  able  to  reckon  as  it’s  own  only  fifteen  or  fixteen  wild  fpecies,  chiefly 
mice  or  bats  *. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Earth  and  it’s  plants  have  proceeded  in  a fimilar 
manner.  A great  part  of  Europe  at  a very  late  period  was  covered  with  wood ; 
and  it’s  inhabitants,  if  they  lived  on  vegetable  food,  could  procure  only  roots 
and  wild  herbs,  acorns  and  crabs.  I11  many  of  the  regions  of  Afia,  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  corn  grows  fpontaneoufly,  and  hufbandry  dates  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  fineft  fruits  of  the  Earth,  the  grape  and  the  olive,  the  orange 
and  the  fig,  the  pomegranate  and  the  almond,  nuts,  chefnuts,  and  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  were  firft  brought  from  Afia  into  Africa 
and  Greece,  and  thence  fpread  into  remoter  countries.  A few  other  vegetables 
we  have  derived  from  America : and  with  refpeft  to  mod  we  know  both  the 
place  from  which  they  were  procured,  and  the  time  when  they  were  introduced. 
And  thefe  gifts  of  Nature  were  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  aid  of  tradi- 
tion : no  wine  is  produced  in  America,  and  vineyards  have  been  planted  in 
Africa  only  by  the  hands  of  europeans. 

That  arts  and  fcienceswere  firft  cultivated  in  Afia,  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try of  Egypt,  requires  no  elaborate  proof.  Ancient  monuments,  and  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  affirm  it;  and  the  teftimonies  adduced  by  Goguet -f  are  in 
every  hand.  In  this  part  of  the  World  both  the  ufeful  and  fine  arts  have  been 
purfued  very  early,  in  fome  place  or  other,  but  every  where  in  the  marked  afia- 


* See  Zimmermann’s  Geographical  Hidoryof 
Man,  Geographifche  Ge/chichte  tier  Menfchen, 
Vol.Itl,  p.  1S3. 

f L'Origine  dei  Loix , des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  13 


de  leur  Progres  chest  les  anciens  Peuphs,  ‘ The 
Origin  of  Laws,  Aits,  and  Sciences,  and  their 
Progrefs  among  the  Ancients,’  3 vols.  ^to. 
1758. 
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tic  tafle  as  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  the  hindoo  temples,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  many  other  works,  of  which  there  are  flill  remains,  or  of  which  ac- 
counts are  handed  down  to  us,  fufficiently  prove:  for  almofl  all  of  thefe  were  prior 
to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  in  Africa  and  America  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  them.  The  lofty  poetry  of  many  of  the  fouthern  afiatics  is  uni- 
verfally  known  * : and  the  more  ancient  it  is,  the  mere  it  difplays  of  that  no- 
blenefs  and  fimplicity  juflly  called  divine.  What  acute  thought,  nay  I may 
fay  what  ingenious  hypothecs,  has  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a modern  in- 
habitant of  the  weft,  the  germe  of  which  is  not  difcoverable  in  fome  earlier 
eaflern  maxim  or  fiction  ? at  leafl  if  the  foundations  of  it  were  within  the 
Iphere  of  an  afiatic’s  knowledge.  The  trade  of  the  afiatics  is  the  mofl  ancient 
upon  Earth,  and  the  mofl  important  inventions  relative  to  commerce  are  theirs. 
So  are  aflronomy  and  chronology.  Without  laying  the  leafl  flrefs  on  the  hy- 
pothefes  of  Bailly,  who  can  avoid  aflonifhment  at  the  early  and  extenfive  pro- 
pagation of  many  aflronomical  obfervations,  periods,  and  pradtices,  to  which 
the  mofl  ancient  nations  of  Afia  have  a claim  not  eafy  to  be  difputed  «f  ? It 
feems  as  if  their  ancient  philofopliers  were  particularly  the  philofophers  of  the 
heavens,  the  obfervers  of  filently  progreffive  time ; this  calculating,  numbering 
fpirit  difplaying  it’s  effedls  among  them  then,  as  it  does  even  now,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  deep  decline  of  many  of  their  nations The  bramin  reckons  im- 
menfe  fums  by  memory : the  divifions  of  time,  from  the  fmallefl  meafure  to 
the  greatefl  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  are  familiar  to  hi?  mind ; and  he  com- 
mits few  miflakes  in  them,  though  he  has  none  of  the  helps,  which  europeans 
employ.  Antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to  him  the  formulas,  which  he  now  does 
nothing  but  apply  : and  even  our  divifion  of  the  year  is  afiatic ; our  arithmeti- 
cal figures,  and  the  conflellations  of  our  aflronomers,  are  of  egyptian  or  indian 
origin. 

Laflly,  if  forms  of  government  be  the  mofl  difficult  of  the  arts  of  civilization, 
where  do  we  find  the  mofl  ancient  and  extenfive  monarchies  ? where  have  the 
empires  of  the  World  found  their  firmeft  eflablifhment  ? China  has  maintained 
it’s  ancient  conflitution  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  : and  though  this  unwar- 
like country  has  been  more  than  once  overrun  by  tatar  hordes,  the  vanquifhed 
have  always  civilized  their  vanquifhers,  and  inured  them  to  the  chains  of  their 


* See  Jones  Poejeos  Afiatic.  Comment ar.,  * -A 
C oiffffleruaiy  OTi  üir  W.  JrriieiA  Pvtfis  Afiatic  a.  * 
■f  See  Bailly ’s  Hifioire  de  l'  Afir  anomie  ancienne, 
‘ Hiltory  of  the  Aitronomy  of  the  Ancients.’ 

1 See  le  Gentil's  Voyage  dans  Its  Mere  de 


Rinde,  ‘Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas Walter  on 
the  Indian  Computation  of  Time,  appended  to 
Beger’s  Hifioria  Regni  Gracorum  Baflriani , 
‘ Hillory  of  the  Badrian  Kingdom  of  the 
G.eeks,’  Peterlburg,  1738. 
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old  conditution.  What  form  of  government  in  Europe  can  make  a fimilar 
boad  ? The  mod  ancient  hierarchy  upon  Earth  reigns  on  the  mountains  of 
Tibet  : and  the  cads  of  the  hindoos  indicate  their  primeval  edablifhment,  from 
the  deeprooted  power,  which  has  been  for  ages  a fecond  nature  to  the  gentled 
of  people.  Warlike  or  peaceable  edablifhed  monarchies,  on  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  mountains  of  Media,  interfere  in  the 
hidory  of  the  wedern  nations  in  the  remoted  times : and  even  on  the  heights- 
of  Tatary  the  unredricfted  liberty  of  the  hordes  was  interwoven  with  a defpotifm 
of  the  khans,  whence  the  principles  of  many  european  forms  of  government 
have  been  derived.  From  every  corner  of  the  World,  the  nearer  we  approach 
Afia,  the  nigher  we  come  to  firmly  edablifhed  kingdoms,  in  which  the  unli- 
mited power  of  the  monarch  has  been  for  thoufands  of  years  fo  deeply  imprefled 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  king  of  Siam  laughed  at  a nation  without 
a king,  as  an  abortive  birth  deditute  of  a head.  The  mod  edablifhed  defpo- 
tifms  in  Africa  are  feated  neared  to  Afia  : the  more  didant  they  are  from  it, 
the  ruder  the  date  of  tyranny,  till  at  length  it  is  lod  among  the  caffres  in 
the  patriarchal  condition  of  the  fhepherd.  In  the  fouthern  ocean,  the  nearer 
we  come  to  Afia,  the  deeper  we  find  arts,  manufactures,  pomp,  and  the 
fpoufe  of  pomp,  monarchical  defpotifm,  rooted  : the  farther  we  are  from 
it,  as  in  the  remote  iflands,  in  America,  and  on  the  barren  verge  of  the 
fouthern  world,  the  more  fimple  conditutions  of  fociety  occur  in  a ruder  date, 
the  freedom  of  voices  and  independance  of  families ; fo  that  fome  hidorians 
have  deduced  even  the  two  american  monarchies  of  Mexico  and  Peru  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  defpotic  governments  in  Afia.  The  general  afpeCt  of 
this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  particularly  about  the  mountains,  indicates  the 
mod  ancient  habitation  : and  the  traditions  of  it’s  nations,  with  their  religions 
and  computations  of  time,  afcend,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  primitive  ages. 
All  the  mythologies  of  the  europeans  and  africans,  from  whom  I exclude  the 
egyptians,  and  dill  more  of  the  americans  and  inhabitants  of  the  wedern  iflands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  but  fcattered  fragments  of  modern  fables,  compared 
with  the  gigantic  druCtures  of  ancient  cofmogony  in  India,  Tibet,  the  old 
Chaldea,  and  even  in  the  much  inferiour  Egypt  ; but  confufed  founds  of  an 
evanefcent  echo  from  the  voice  of  the  primitive  afiatic  world,  lofing  itfelfin 
fiftion. 

What  then  if  we  were  to  follow  this  voice  ; and,  as  mankind  had  no  means 
of  being  formed  but  by  tradition,  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  it’s  original  fource  ? 
This,  it  mud  be  confeded,  is  a treacherous  path,  as  if  a man  were  to  purfue 
the  rainbow,  or  chace  an  echo  : for  as  a child  is  incapable  of  giving  an  account 
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of  Ins  birth,  though  prefent  at  it,  as  little  may  we  hope,  that  the  human  fpecies 
can  tell  us  of  it’s  creation  and  firft  letfons,  the  invention  of  language,  and  it’s 
primitive  feat,  with  the  ftridt  accuracy  of  authentic  hiftory.  Yet  a child 
remembers  at  leaft  fome  circumftances  of  his  later  youth  : and  if  feveral  children, 
who  were  educated  together,  and  afterward  feparated,  relate  the  fame  or  very 
fimilar-things,  why  fhould  we  not  give  them  credit  ? why  fhould  we  refufe  at 
leaft  to  refiedt,  on  what  they  fay  or  dream  has  occurred,  particularly  if  we  have 
no  other  documents  ? And  as  it  has  been  the  palpable  defign  of  Providence 
to  inftrudt  man  by  means  of  man,  that  is  by  progreflively  operating  tradition  ; 
let  us  not  doubt,  that  in  this  point  we  are  favoured  with  every  thing,  that  it 
is  neceflary  for  us  to  know. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

jlfiatic  ’Traditions  on  the  Creation  of  the  Earth  and  the  Origin  of  the  human  Species ~ 

But  in  what  part  of  this  wild  wafte,  where  fo  many  deceitful  voices  call,  and 
fo  many  treacherous  lights  appear  to  miflead  us,  fhall  we  begin  ? I have  no  in- 
clination, to  add  a fyllable  to  the  library  of  dreams  on  this  fubjedt,  which 
human  memory  has  committed  to  the  prefs  , and  fhall  feparate,  therefore,  as  far 
as  I am  able,  the  conjedtures  of  different  nations,  or  the  hypothefes  of  their 
philofophers,  from  traditional  fadts ; diftinguifhing  in  thefe  their  age,  and  degree 
of  certainty.  The  remoteft  people  of  Afia,  who  boaft  of  the  higheft  antiquity, 
the  chinefe,  have  no  authentic  hiftory  prior  to  the  year  722  before  our  era. 
The  reigns  of  Fohi  and  Hoangti  are  mythological ; and  what  precedes  Fohi, 
the  ages  of  fpirits,  or  of  the  elements  perfonified,  is  confidered  as  allegorical 
fiction  by  the  chinefe  themfelves.  Their  moft  ancient  book  *,  which  was 
recovered,  or  rather  reftored  from  two  copies  faved  out  of  the  general  burning 
of  their  books,  in  the  year  176  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  contains  neither 
a cofmogony,  nor  the  origin  of  the  nation.  In  it  we  find  Yao  reigning  with 
the  mountains  of  his  empire,  the  grandees;  he  had  but  to  iflue  the  command, 
and  ftars  were  obferved,  aquedudts  were  conftrudted,  divifions  of  time  were 
eftablilhed.  Thus  we  have  nothing  left  but  the  chinefe  metaphyfics  of  the 
great  firft  Yf- ; how  four  and  eight  arofe  from  one  and  two  -3  how,  after  the 

• Le  Chou-King,  &c.,  ‘ The  Shoo-King,  one  thofe  in  which  the  Shoo-King  fpeaks,  by  Pre- 
of  the  facred  liuoks  ef  the  Chinefe,’  Paris,  mare,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Shoo-King 
4770.  by  De  Guignes. 

f See  an  Inquiry  into  the  times  ameriour  to 
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opening  of  the  heavens,  Puanku  and  the  three  Hoangs  reigned  in  miraculous 
fhapes  \ till  fomething  more  refembling  human  hidory  begins  with  the  fird 
founder  of  their  laws,  Gin-Hoang,  who  was  born  on  the  mountain  Hingma, 
and  divided  the  land  and  water  into  nine  portions.  And  {till  this  fort  of  my- 
thology proceeds  down  through  feveral  generations ; fo  that  nothing  can  be 
built  upon  it,  except  perhaps  the  feat  on  which  they  place  thefe  kings  and 
their  miraculous  forms,  the  high  mountains  of  Afia,  which  they  deem  facred, 
and  honour  with  all  their  mod  ancient  fables.  A great  mountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth  is  highly  celebrated,  even  among  the  names  of  thefe  fabulous 
beings,  whom  they  dyle  kings. 

If  we  afcend  to  Tibet,  we  find  the  pofition  of  the  earth  round  a lofty  central 
mountain  dill  more  perfpicuous  j for  the  whole  mythology  of  this  ecclefiadical 
empire  is  founded  on  it.  It’s  height  and  circumference  are  tiemendoufly 
depidted : monders  and  giants  are  it’s  guards : feven  feas,  and  {'even  mountains 
of  gold,  furround  it.  The  lahs  dwell  on  it’s  fummit,  and  other  beings  on 
various  inferiour  dages.  Thofe  contemplators  of  Heaven  had  been  finking 
for  aeons  of  mundane  ages  into  großer  bodies,  till  they  arrived  at  the  human 
form,  in  which  a frightful  pair  of  apes  were  their  progenitors.  The  origin  of 
beads  likewife  is  deduced  from  degraded  lahs  *.  A harfh  mythology,  which 
frames  the  world  defcending  into  the  fea,  peoples  it  with  monders,  and  ulti- 
mately throws  the  whole  fydem  of  beings  into  the  throat  of  a demon,  eternal 
neceflity.  This  degrading  tradition,  however,  which  deduces  man  from  apes, 
is  fo  interwoven  with  later  fancies,  that  much  is  requifite,  to  make  it  pafs  for 
a pure  original  dodtrine  of  the  primitive  world. 

If  we  could  procure  the  olded  traditions  of  the  ancient  people  the  hindoos, 
they  would  form  a valuable  treafure.  But,  befide  that  the  fird  fedt  of  Brahma 
has  been  long  extinguiflied  by  the  followers  of  Vidmoo  and  Sheva,  we  poflefs, 
in  what  has  hitherto  been  brought  to  Europe  of  their  myderics,  evidently 
modern  fables  alone,  being  only  a popular  mythology,  or  an  explanatory  fydem 
of  the  philofophers.  Thefe  two  divaricate  after  the  manner  of  fables  according 
to  the  different  provinces,  fo  that  we  have  probably  long  to  wait  for  the  true 
Vedas  of  the  hindoos,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  fanferit  language ; and  even  in 
them  we  can  expedt  little  of  their  mod  ancient  traditions,  as  they  themfelves 
deem  the  fird  part  lod.  Yet  a few  grains  of  primitive  hidoric  gold  glitter 
through  many  of  thefe  later  fables.  The  Ganges,  for  indance,  is  facred 
throughout  all  Hindodan,  and  flows  immediately  from  the  holy  mountains,  the 

* Georgii  Alphabet.  Tibetan.  Rom.  1762,  p.  181  and  elfewhere. 
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feet  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  world.  Vifhnoo  appeared  in  his  eighth 
metamorphofis  as  Praflarama  : the  water  dill  covered  all  the  land,  except  the 
mountain  Gatee  : he  entreated  the  god  of  the  fea,  to  give  him  room,  and  to 
withdraw  the  flood,  as  far  as  he  could  fhoot  an  arrow.  The  god  promifed  ; 
Praflarama  fhot ; and  the  land  dried  as  far  as  the  arrow  flew,  which  was  to  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  This  evidently  inftrudts  us,  as  Sonnerat  alfo  remarked,  that 
the  fea  once  reached  to  the  mountain  Gatee,  and  that  the  coaft  of  Malabar  is 
more  recent  land.  Other  indian  tales  relate  the  origin  of  the  earth  from  out 
of  the  water  in  another  manner.  ViPnnoo  fwam  on  a leaf : the  firft  man 
fprung  out  of  it  as  a flower.  On  the  furface  of  the  waves  floated  an  egg, 
which  Brahma  hatched,  and  it’s  Ihell  formed  the  atmofphere  and  the  heavens, 
as  it’s  contents  did  man  and  animals.  Thefe  tales,  however,  fhould  be  read  in 
the  infantile  ftyle  of  the  hindoos  themfelves  *. 

The  docftrine  of  Zoroafter  is  evidently  a philofophic  lyftem,  which,  if  it 
were  not  intermingled  with  the  fables  of  other  fedts,  could  fcarcely  pafs  for  an 
original  tradition.  Traces  of  fuch  a tradition,  however,  are  difcernible  in  it. 
The  great  mountain  Albordy  appears  again  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and 
with  it’s  neighbouring  mountains  ftretches  round  it.  About  it  the  Sun  revolves : 
from  it  the  rivers  flow,  and  feas  and  lands  are  diftributed.  The  forms  of 
things  exifted  firft  in  prototypes,  in  germes : and,  as  in  all  the  other  mytho- 
logies of  higher  Afia  the  primitive  World  abounds  with  monfters,  this  too  has 
the  great  bull  Cayamort,  from  the  carcafe  of  which  iflued  all  the  creatures  of 
the  Earth.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain,  as  on  that  of  the  lahs,  is  Paradife, 
the  feat  of  blefled  fpirits  and  enlightened  men,  and  the  primary  fource  of 
rivers,  the  water  of  life.  For  the  reft,  the  Light,  that  divides,  diflipates, 
and  overcomes  darknefs,  that  fruftifies  the  earth,  and  animates  all  creatures, 
is  evidently  the  firft  phyfical  principle  of  the  whole  fire-worfhip  of  the  parfees ; 
which  Ample  idea  they  have  applied  theologically,  morally,  and  ‘politically,  in 
a thoufand  ways. 

The  farther  weft  we  wander  beneath  the  afiatic  mountains,  the  fhorter  we 
find  the  periods  of  time,  and  the  tales  of  the  primitive  World.  We  perceive 
in  them  all  a later  origin,  and  the  application  of  foreign  traditions  from  higher 
regions  to  lower  lands.  They  become  lefs  and  lefs  adapted  to  local  circum- 
ftances ; but  on  this  account  the  fyftem  itfelf  gains  in  fulnefsand  clearnefs ; as 
only  a few  fragments  of  the  ancient  fable  occafionally  appear,  and  thefe  few  are 
clad  in  a more  modern  national  garb.  I am  aftonilhed,  therefore,  how  Sancho- 
niathon  has  been  reprefented  on  the  one  hand  as  a complete  impoftor,  and  on 


+ Zend  Avefta. 
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the  other  as  the  firfi:  prophet  of  the  primitive  world,  to  which  he  could  not 
have  belonged  from  the  phyfical  fituation  of  his  country.  That  the  beginning 
of  all  things  was  an  air  void  of  light,  a dark  and  troubled  chaos ; and  that  this 
chaos,  without  limits  and  without  form,  floated  in  the  void  fpace  from  infinite 
time,  till  the  moving  fpirit  fell  in  love  with  it’s  own  principles,  and  a beginning 
of  the  creation  arofe  from  their  conjunftion ; belong  to  a mythology  fo  ancient, 
and  fo  common  to  the  mod  different  nations,  that  the  phenician  had  here  little 
to  invent.  Almoft  every  people  of  Afia,  with  the  egyptians  and  greeks,  related 
the  tradition  of  chaos,  or  of  a fecundated  egg,  in  a fimilar  manner : why  therefore 
fliould  not  written  traditions  of  this  kind  be  found  in  a phenician  temple  ? 
That  the  firfi;  feeds  of  creatures  lay  enveloped  in  mud ; and  the  firfi;  rational 
creatures  were  a kind  of  wonderful  beings,  mirrors  of  Heaven  (z ophafemim)  > 
who,  roufed  by  the  found  of  thunder,  awoke,  and  produced  the  various  animals 
out  of  their  miraculous  forms ; are  likewife  extenfively  prevailing  tales,  here  only 
abridged,  which  fpread  in  different  garbs  over  the  mountains  of  Media  and 
Tibet  to  Hindoftan  and  China,  and  defcended  likewife  to  Phrygia  and  Thrace, 
for  remains  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  mythologies  of  Orpheus  and  Hefiod. 
Now  when  we  read  long  genealogies  of  the  wind  Colpias,  that  is,  the  voice  of 
the  breath  of  God,  and  his  wife  Night,  their  children  Firft-born  ai}d  iEon, 
their  grand-children  Genus  and  Species,  their  great-grandchildren  Light,  Fire, 
and  Flame,  their  great-great-grandchildren  the  mountains  Caflius,  Libanus, 
Antilibanus,  &c.,  and  find  human  inventions  afcribed  to  thefe  allegorical 
names  ; a very  indulgent  prejudice  is  requifite,  to  difcover  a philofophy  of  the 
World,  and  a primitive  hiftory  of  man,  in  this  mifconceived  confufion  of  ancient 
traditions,  which  the  compofer  probably  found  before  him  as  proper  names,  and 
out  of  which  he  formed  perfons. 

We  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  fearch  farther  down  into  Egypt  for  traditions 
of  the  primitive  World.  In  the  names  of  it’s  ancient  deities  are  unqueffionable 
remains  of  a lifter  tradition  to  that  of  the  phenicians ; for  ancient  Night,  the 
Spirit,  the  Creator  of  the  World,  the  Mud  wherein  lay  the  feeds  of  things, 
here  again  occur.  But  as  all  we  know  of  the  moft  ancient  mythology  of 
Egypt  is  recent,  doubtful,  and  obfcure ; and,  befides,  every  mythological  image 
in  this  country  is  altogether  moulded  to  the  climate ; it  would  not  anfwer  our 
purpofe,  to  grope  among  thefe  idol  forms,  or  farther  on  among  the  negro  fables, 
for  traditions  of  the  primitive  World,  on  which  to  build  a philofophy  of  the 
moft  ancient  hiftory  of  man. 

We  have  nothing  hiftorical,  that  remains,  therefore,  but  the  written  tradi- 
tion, which  we  commonly  call  the  mofaic.  Laying  afide  all  prejudice,  and 
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without  entering  into  the  question  of  it’s  origin,  we  know,  that  this  is  above 
three  thoufand  years  old,  and  the  moll  ancient  book  we  poflefs.  A bare  in- 
Ipedion  of  it’s  fhort  and  Ample  pages  will  acquaint  us  with  their  defign  and 
value,  confidering  them  not  as  hitlory,  but  as  tradition,  or  an  ancient  philofophy 
of  the  hifiory  of  man,  which  I will  therefore  drip  of  it’s  oriental  poetic  orna- 
ments. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  moß  ancient  written  Tradition  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Hifiory  of  Man. 

When  the  creation  of  our  Earth  and  our  Heaven  began,  fays  this  narration, 
the  Earth  was  a void  fhapelefs  maß,  on  which  a dark  fea  flowred,  and  a living 

fecundifying  power  moved  on  dhis  water. Now  if  the  mod  ancient  date 

of  the  Earth  were  to  be  deduced  from  all  our  late  obfervations,  as  they  oder 
themfelves  to  the  inquiring  mind,  without  having  recourfe  to  gratuitous  hypo- 
thefes,  we  fhould  have  precifely  this  old  defeription.  A vad  rock  of  granite, 
for  the  mod  part  covered  with  w^ater,  and  on  it  natural  powers  big  with  life, 
are  the  circumdances  we  know  : more  we  know  not.  That  this  rock  was 
ejedted  glowing  from  the  Sun,  is  a gigantic  idea,  but  founded  neither  on  the 
analogy  of  Nature,  nor  on  the  progreffive  developement  of  our  Earth  : for  how 
came  water  on  this  glowing  mafs  ? whence  acquired  it  a round  form  ? whence 
it’s  revolution,  and  it’s  poles  ? fince  the  pow'er  of  a magnet  is  dedroyed  by  fire. 
It  is  much  more  probable,  that  this  wonderful  primitive  rock  formed  itfelf  by 
it’s  intrinfic  powers ; in  other  words,  that  it  was  depofited  by  condenfation 
from  the  pregnant  Chaos,  from  which  our  Earth  was  to  be  produced.  All, 
that  this  philolbphic  fragment  has.  in  common  with  the  fables  we  have  noticed, 
perhaps  is  confined  to  the  elohim,  which  may  be  compared  podibly  with  the 
lahs,  the  zophafemim,  See.,  but  here  exalted  to  the  idea  of  an  operating  One 
not  of  creatures,  but  of  a creator. 

The  creation  of  things  began  with  light  : this  feparated  the  ancient  night, 
this  divided  the  elements. — And  what  other  feparating  and  animating  principle 
in  nature  do  we  know  from  ancient  or  modern  experience  befide  light,  or,  if 
you  will,  elementary  fire  r It  is  univerfally  diflufed  throughout  nature,  though 
unequally  didributed  according  to  the  affinities  of  bodies.  In  condant  motion 
and  activity,  fluid  and  adtive  of  itfelf,  it  is  the  caufe  of  all  fluidity,  w'armth, 
and  motion.  Even  the  eledtric  principle  feems  only  a modification  of  it  : and 
as  all  life  throughout  nature  is  unfolded  folely  by  warmth,  and  difplays  itfelf 
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by  the  motion  of  fluids ; as  not  only  the  feed  of  animals  operates  in  a manner 
fimilar  to  light,  by  an  extenfile,  flimulating,  animating  power,  but  light  and 
ele&ricity  have  been  remarked  in  the  feminificatioiv  of  plants  : fo  in  this  ancient 
philofophic  cofmogony  light  alone  appears  as  the  firft  operator.  And,- indeed, 
not  light  proceeding  from  the  Sun  ; but  a light  fpringing  from  the  interiour 
of  the  organic  mafs ; which  is  equally  confonant  to  experience.  It  is  not 
from  the  beams  of  the  Sun,  that  all  creatures  derive  life  and  nourifhment : every 
thing  is  pregnant  with  internal  warmth  ; even  the  rock,  and  the  cold  iron,  have 
it  within  them ; nay  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  genetic  fire  it 
contains,  and  it’s  more  fubtle  efficiency  through  the  powerful  circulation  of  internal 
motion,  that  a creature  pofleffies  life,  perception,  and  a&ivity.  Thus  here  was 
fanned  the  firft  elementary  flame ; not  a volcanic  eruption,  not  a pile  of  burning 
fubftances,  but  the  feparating  power,  the  warm,  cherifhing  balfam  of  nature, 
which  gradually  fet  all  things  in  motion.  How  much  more  grofs  and  far  from 
the  truth  are  the  expreffions  of  the  phenician  tradition,  which  awakens  the 
powers  of  nature  as  a fleeping  animal  by  thunder  and  lightning  ! In  this  more 
refined  fyftem,  which  will  certainly  be  flill  farther  confirmed  from  time  to  time 
by  experience,  light  is  the  agent  of  creation. 

. To  remove  the  falfe  notion  of  days  from  the  following  expofition,  let  me  here 
obferve,  what  is  obvious  to  every  one  on  a bare  infpeftion  *,  that  the  whole 
fyftem  of  this  reprefentation  of  a felf-accomplifhing  creation  refts  on  a com- 
parifon,  by  means  of  which  the  feparations  do  not  take  place  phyfically,  but 
fymbolically.  As  our  eye,  for  inftance,  is  incapable  of  comprehending  at  one 
view  the  whole  creation,  and  it’s  complicated  operations,  it  was  neceffiary  to 
form  daffies ; and  it  was  mofl  natural,  to  diflinguifh  in'  the  firft  place  the 
Heavens  from  the  Earth,  and  in  the  next  the  fea  from  the  land ; thought  they 
ftill  remain  in  nature  one  connected  realm  of  atftive  and  paffive  beings.  Thus 
this  ancient  document  is  the  firfl  fimple  table  of  a natural  or  der  > in  which  the 
term  days,  while  it  is  fubfervient  to  another  purpofe  of  the  author,  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a nominal fcale  for  the  divifion.  As  focn  as  light  exifled  as  the 
agent  of  creation,  it  mufl  operate  at  one  and  the  fame  time  both  on  the  Heaven, 
and  on  the  Earth.  There  it  purified  the  air ; which,  as  a thinner  water,  and 
according  to  innumerable  modern  experiments  the  all-connefting  vehicle  of 
creation,  aiding  both  light  and  the  powers  of  terreflrial  and  aquatic  beings  in 
a thoufand  combinations,  could  be  purified,  or  brought  to  it’s  elaftic  fluidity, 
by  no  other  principle  of  nature,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  than  light,  or 

* Jleltrße  Urkunde  dei  Menfher.gefeblecbis,  ‘ The  mofl  ancient  Documents  of  the  Human  Race,’ 
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elementary  fire.  But  how  could  this  purification  be  effected,  unlefs  by  the 
depofition  of  all  grofTer  matters  in  various  precipitations  and  revolutions, 
whereby  water  and  earth,  as  well  as  water  and  air,  gradually  became  difhincft 
regions  ? Thus  the  fecond  and  third  operations  contributed  to  the  mutual  ac- 
complifhment  of  each  other,  as  they  are  placed  together  in  the  fymbol  of  cof- 
mogony,  productions  of  the  firft  principle,  the  feparating  light  of  the  creation. 
Thefe  operations  continued  without  doubt  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  as 
the  formation  of  mountains  and  flmta,  and  the  excavation  of  valleys  to  the 
beds  of  rivers,  inconteftibly  fhow.  Three  powerful  agents  acted  in  this  grand 
period,  water,  air,  and  fire  : thofe  depofiting,  abrading,  precipitating ; this  orga- 
nically operating  in  them  both,  and  in  the  felf- forming  earth,  wherever  it  could 
fo  operate. 

We  come  next  to  another  grand  view  of  this  primitive  naturalift,  to 
which  the  comprehenfion  of  very  few  in  our  own  times  is  equal.  The  in- 
ternal hiftory  of  the  Earth  fhows,  that  in  it’s  formation  the  organic  powers 
of  nature  were  every  where  adtive  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  wherever  any  one 
could  exert  itfelf,  there  it  was  exerted.  The  earth  vegetated  as  foon  as  it  was 
capable  of  vegetation,  though  whole  realms  of  plants  were  thus  dcflroyed  by 
fubfequent  depofitions  from  air  and  water.  The  fea  fwarmed  with  living  beings, 
as  foon  as  it  was  fufficiently  purified  for  this ; though  in  confequence  of  over- 
flowings of  the  fea  millions  of  thefe  found  their  graves,  and  thereby  afforded 
materials  for  other  organizations.  Yet  in  each  period  of  thefe  purifying 
operations  every  creature  of  every  element  could  not  live : the  different  kinds 
of  creatures  followed  each  other,  as  their  nature  and  their  element  would 
permit.  And  behold  our  natural  philofopher  includes  all  this  in  one  word  of 
the  creator,  which,  as  it  called  forth  the  light,  and  thereby  commanded  the 
air  to  purify  itfelf,  the  fea  to  fink,  and  the  land  gradually  to  arife,  that  is,  fet 
in  motion  the  fimple  adtive  powers  of  nature,  commanded  the  earth , the  waters , 
the  duß,  to  bring  forth  organic  beings , each  after  it's  kind,  and  the  creation  thus  to 
animate  itfelf  by  it's  own  organic  powers  implanted  in  thefe  elements.  Thus  fpoke 
the  fage,  and  dreaded  not  the  infpedtion  of  nature,  which  we  flill  perceive, 
wherever  organic  powers  exalt  themfelves  into  life  according  to  their  elements. 
Only  he  places  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  which  muff  be  divided,  feparate  from 
each  other,  as  the  naturalift  feparates  them  ; though  he  well  knew,  that  they 
adted  not  diftindt  from  each  other.  Vegetation  precedes : and  as  modem 
phyfics  havefhown  how  much  plants  in  particular  are  nourifhed  by  light,  a few 
rocks  pulverized  by  the  weather,  a little  mud  wafhed  together,  aided  by  the 
powerful  warmth  of  the  brooding  creation,  fufficed  to  render  vegetation  pof- 

fible. 
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fible.  The  prolific  bofom  of  the  fea  followed  with  it’s  productions,  and 
promoted  farther  vegetation.  The  earth,  impregnated  by  thefe  fpoils,  and 
by  light,  air,  and  water,  delayed  not,  but  proceeded  to  bring  forth ; though 
not  all  fpecies  at  once  ; for  as  carnivorous  beads  cannot  live  without  ani- 
mal food,  their  origin  prefumes  the  dedruCtion  of  prior  animals,  which  the 
natural  hidory  of  the  earth  confirms.  Marine  or  graminivorous  animals  are 
what  we  find  in  the  inferiour  drata  of  the  earth,  as  depofits  of  the  fird  ages; 
carnivorous  animals  never,  or  very  rarely.  Thus  the  creation  has  grown  up  in 
an  afcending  fcale  of  dill  more  exquifite  organizations,  till  at  length  man  came 
into  exidence,  the  mod  elaborate  performance  of  elohim,  the  crown  that  com- 
pleted creation. 

But  before  we  approach  this  crown,  let  us  confider  a few  more  mader 
drokes,  which  animate  the  picture  of  the  ancient  Tage.  Firß.  He  does 
not  introduce  the  Sun  and  dars  as  agents  in  his  operative  circle  of  creation. 

He  makes  them  the  central  point  of  his  fymbol : for  they  maintain  in 

motion  our  Earth  and  all  it’s  organic  productions,  and  are  thus,  as  he  fays, 
the  rulers  of  time;  but  they  do  not  impart  the  organic  powers  themfelves,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  the  Earth.  The  Sun  dill  fhines,  as  it  fhone  in  the  beginning 
of  creation  ; but  it  awakens  and  organizes  no  new  fpecies  of  beings : and  even 
in  putrefaction  heat  would  not  develope  the  minuted  living  creature,  if  the 
power,  that  creates  it,  were  not  already  there,  prepared  for  the  change.  The 
Sun  and  dars  therefore  enter  into  this  picture  of  nature  as  foon  as  they  can, 

namely,  as  foon  as  the  air  is  purified,  and  the  Earth  condruCted  : but  only  as 

witnefles  of  the  creation,  only  as  rulers  of  a fphere  organic  in  itfelf. 

Secondly . The  Moon  appears  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  : to  my  mind 
a powerful  tedimony  for  this  ancient  picture  of  nature.  The  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  deem  it  a younger  neighbour  of  the  Earth,  and  afcribe  all  the  diforders  in 
and  upon  the  Globe  to  it’s  arrival,  is  to  me  far  from  convincing.  It  is  deditute 
of  all  phyfical  proof,  fince  every  apparent  diforder  of  our  planet  is  not  only  ex- 
plicable without  this  hypothefis,  but,  from  this  better  explanation,  ceafes' to  be 
diforder.  For  it  is  evident,  that  our  Earth,  with  the  elements  contained  in  it’s 
fhell,  could  not  be  formed  otherwife  than  by  revolutions ; and  fcarcely  by 
thefe,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moon.  The  Moon  gravitates  to  the 
Earth,  as  the  Earth  does  to  it  and  the  Sun  : not  only  the  movement  of  the  fea, 
but  vegetation  alfo,  at  lead  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  mechanifm  of 
the  celedial  and  terredrial  powers,  are  connected  with  it’s  revolution. 

Thirdly.  With  equal  truth  and  acutenefs  this  natural  philofopher  places 
the  creatures  of  air  and  water  in  one  clafs ; and  comparative  anatomy  has  fhown 

a wonder- 
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a wonderful  fimilitude  in  their  internal  ftru&ure,  particularly  in  the  brain,  the 
proper  index  of  the  organization  of  animals.  The  difference  of  figure  is  gene- 
rally adapted  to  the  medium,  for  which  an  animal  is  formed : accordingly,  in 
thefe  two  claffes  of  aerial  and  aquatic  animals  the  internal  ftruclure  muff  bear 
the  fame  analogy,  as  exifts  between  air  and  water.  LTpon  the  whole,  this 
hiftory  of  the  complete  living  circle  of  creation  tends  to  fhow,  that,  as  each 
element  produced  what  it  was  capable  of  producing,  and  all  the  elements  be- 
long to  one  whole,  properly  fpeaking  only  one  organic  formation  could  appear  on 
cur  planet , which  commences  in  the  lowed;  of  living  beings,  and  is  completed  in 
the  laft  and  nobleft  work  of  the  elohim. 

With  joy  and  wonder  therefore  I approach  the  rich  defeription  of  the  creation 
of  man : for  it  is  the  fubject  of  my  book,  and  happily  it’s  feal.  The  elohim 
took  counfel  together , and  impreffed  the  image  of  this  counfel  on  the  future  man  : 
underftanding  and  refle&ion  therefore  are  his  diflinguifhing  characters.  They 
formed  him  in  their  own  image,  which  all  the  orientals  place  chiefly  in  the  ereCt 
pofition  of  the  body.  On  him  zvas  famped  the  character  of  dominion  over  the 
Earth  : to  the  human  fpecies  therefore  was  given  the  organic  excellence  of  be- 
ing able  to  occupy  it  in  every  part,  and,  as  the  moft  fruitful  among  all  the 
nobler  animals,  of  living  in  all  climates  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  elohim,  as  vifible 
Providence,  as  aCting  God.  Behold  the  moft  ancient  philofophy  of  the  hiftory 
of  man. 

And  now,  when  the  circle  of  being  was  completed  to  the  laft  ruling  fpring, 
elohim  reßed,  and  created  nothing  more  : he  is  as  invifible  on  the  theatre  of  crea- 
tion, as  if  every  thing  had  produced  itfelf,  and  thus  had  been  eternal  in  necef- 
iary  generations.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be:  for  the  ftruCture  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  organizations  of  creatures  founded  on  each  other,  fufficiently 
prove,  that  every  thing  on  Earth  had  a beginning  as  a work  of  art,  and  was  im- 
proved from  lower  to  higher.  But  how  was  the  firft  produced  ? Why  did  the 
work  of  creation  clofe,  and  earth  and  fca  no  longer  fwarm  with  new  kinds  of 
living  creatures,  fo  that  the  creative  power  appears  to  reft,  and  a<fts  only  through 
the  organs  of  eftablifhed  orders  and  fpecies  ? Of  thefe  points  our  natural  philo- 
fopher  gives  us  a phyfical  explication  in  the  agent,  which  he  makes  the  main 
fpring  of  the  whole  creation.  If  it  were  light,  or  elementary  fire,  which 
divided  the  mafs,  raifed  the  heavens,  rendered  the  air  claftic,  and  prepared  the 
earth  for  vegetation , it  formed  the  feeds  of  things,  and  organized  itfelf  from 
the  loweft  to  the  moft  exquifite  life:  thus  the  creation  was  completed,  fince, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  eternal,  that  is  according  to  his  ordaining  wifdom, 
thefe  vital  powers  zvere  difiributed , and  had  afumed  all  forms,  that  could  and  Jhonld 

be 
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be  maintained  on  our  -planet.  That  motive  warmth,  with  which  the  brooding  fpi- 
rit  hovered  over  the  waters  of  the  creation,  and  which  had  already  difplayed 
itfelf  in  the  earlier  fubterranean  forms,  and  that  with  a copioufnefs  and  energy, 
with  which  neither  land  nor  fea  is  now  capable  of  producing  any  thing;  that 
primitive  warmth  of  the  creation,  without  which  it  was  impotlible  for  any  thing 
then  to  be  organized,  as  it  is  now  for  aught  to  affume  organization  without  ge- 
netic warmth  ; diftributed  itfelf  among  all  the  productions  that  actually  were, 
and  is  ftill  the  prime  fpring  of  their  being.  What  an  infinite  quantity  of 
grofs  fire,  for  inftance,  did  the  rocky  mafs  of  our  Earth  abforb,  which  {till 
lies  dormant,  or  aCts  in  it,  as  volcanoes,  inflammable  minerals,  and  every  little 
pebble  that  is  {truck,  demonftrate  ! That  inflammable  matter  pervades  all  vege- 
tation, and  that  animal  life  is  wholly  occupied  on  the  elaboration  of  this  phlo- 
gifton,  a number  of  modern  faCts  and  experiments  {how  : fo  that  the  whole  liv- 
ing circle  of  creation  appears  to  confift  in  this,  that  fluids  become  folid,  and 
folids  fluid ; that  fire  is  evolved,  and  recombined ; that  living  powers  are  en- 
chained by  organization,  and  again  fet  at  liberty.  Now  fince  the  mafs  deftined 
for  the  formation  of  our  Earth  had  it’s  number,  weight,  and  meafure,  the  inter- 
nal fpring  operating  in  it  neceflarily  had  it’s  limits.  The  whole  creation  now  lives 
in  mutual  dependance  : the  wheel  of  created  beings  revolves  without  addition : 
it  deftroys,  and  conftruCts,  within  the  genetic  limits,  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  firft  creative  period.  Perfected  by  the  power  of  the  creator,  nature  is  be- 
come an  art ; and  the  energies  of  the  elements  are  circumfcribed  by  a circle  of 
determinate  organizations,  from  which  they  cannot  deviate,  as  the  plaftic  Ipirit 
has  incorporated  in  it  every  thing  of  which  it  was  fufceptible.  But,  that  fuch 
a fabric  cannot  eternally  fubfift,  that  the  courfe,  which  had  a beginning,  muft 
neceflarily  have  an  end,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  beautiful  crea- 
tion, as  it  produced  itfelf  from  a chaos,  is  working  itfelf  to  a chaos  again : it’s 
forms  wear  out : every  organization  refines  itfelf,  and  grows  old.  Even  the 
grand  organifm  of  the  Earth  muft  find  it’s  grave,  whence,  in  due  time,  it  will 
arife  in  a new  form. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  rnofi  ancient  written  Tradition  concerning  the  Commencement  of 

the  Hi/lory  of  Man. 

If  my  reader  be  pleafed  with  the  fimple  notions  of  this  ancient  tradition,  which 
I have  prefented  without  embellifliment,  and  free  from  all  IjypotheAs,  let  us  pur- 
fue  it  farther,  after  calling  a Angle  look  at  this  picture  of  creation  as  a whole. 
How  does  it  fo  Angularly  diftinguiflr  itfelf  above  all  the  fables  and  traditions 
of  upper  AAa  ? By  connexion,  Amplicity,  and  truth.  However  numerous  the 
feeds  of  hiftory  and  natural  philofophy  thefe  contain,  they  all  lie  in  wild  confu- 
Aon,  neceflarily  ariAng  from  the  tranfmifial  of  unwritten  or  Agurative  popular 
and  facerdotal  traditions,  a fabulous  chaos  as  at  the  beginning  of  creation. 
Our  philofopher  has  unravelled  this  chaos,  and  exhibited  to  us  a ftrudlure, 
which  in  Amplicity  and  connexion  imitates  the  order  of  Nature  herfelf.  But 
whence  acquired  it  this  order  and  Amplicity  ? We  need  only  compare  it  with 
the  fables  of  other  nations,  and  we  fhall  perceive  the  grounds  of  it’s  purer  phi- 
lofophy to  be  the  hiftory  of  the  Earth  and  of  man. 

Firft.  Every  thing  incomprehenfible  to  man,  and  lying  out  of  his  fphere  of 
viAon,  it  excludes ; and  confines  itfelf  to  what  we  can  fee  with  our  eyes,  and 
comprehend  with  our  minds.  What  queftion,  for  inftance,  has  given  birth  to 
more  controverfy,  than  thofe  concerning  the  age  of  the  World,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  our  Earth  and  the  human  fpecies  ? Men  have  deemed  the  afiatic  nations, 
with  their  infinite  computations  of  time,  infinitely  wife ; and  the  tradition  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking  infinitely  childifh,  becaufe,  contrary  to  all  reafon  as  they 
fay,  nay  contrary  to  the  obvious  teftimony  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  Globe,  it 
hurries  over  the  creation  as  a matter  of  ftnall  importance,  and  makes  the  hu- 
man fpecies  fo  young.  In  my  opinion  this  is  palpable  injuftice.  Had  Mofes 
been  nothing  more  than  the  colledtor  of  thefe  ancient  traditions,  he,  a learned 
egyptian,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  thofe  jeons  of  gods  and  femigods, 
with  which  the  egyptians,  as  well  as  all  the  nations  of  AAa,  began  the  hiftory  of 
the  World.  Why  therefore  did  he  not  interweave  them  into  his  account  ? 
Why,  as  if  in  contempt  and  defpite  of  them,  did  he  fymbolically  comprefs  the 
origin  of  the  World  into  the  fmalleft  portion  of  time  ? Evidently  becaufe  he 
was  deArous  of  obliterating  them  from  men’s  minds  as  ufelefs  fables.  In 
this  he  appears  to  me  to  have  a&ed  wifely  : for  previous  to  the  completion  of 
our  Earth,  that  is  before  the  origin  of  the  human  fpecies  and  it’s  conne&ed 

hiftory 
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hiftory,  there  could  be  for  us  no  chronology  deferving  the  name.  Let  Buffon 
aflign  numbers  as  great  as  he  pleafes  to  the  firft  fix  epochs  of  nature,  of 
twenty  fix,  thirty  five,  fifteen,  ten  thoufand  years ; human  intellect,  feeling 
it’s  limits,  laughs  at  thefe  numbers  of  the  imagination,  fliould  it  even  admit 
the  truth  of  the  developement  of  the  epochs  themfelves ; and  dill  lefs  does 
the  hiftorian  wifh  to  burden  his  memory  with  them.  Now  the  primitive 
immenfe  chronologies  of  different  nations  are  evidently  of  the  fame  kind  as 
thefe  of  Buffon  ; for  they  run  into  thofe  ages,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  World  bore  fway;  confequently  into  the  time  of  the  Earth’s  forma- 
tion, fuch  as  thofe  nations,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  infinite  numbers, 
framed  from  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  or  from  half-underftood  fymbols  of  the 
moll  ancient  figurative  traditions.  Thus  among  the  egyptians  Vulcan,  the 
creator  of  the  World,  reigned  an  infinite  time  j the  Sun,  his  child  and  fucceffor, 
30000  years;  and  then  Saturn,  and  the  other  twelve  gods,  3984,  before  the 
demigods,  and  their  later  fucceffors,  men.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  traditions  of 
upper  Afia  concerning  the  creation,  and  the  duration  of  time.  According  to  the 
parfees,  the  holy  angels  of  light  reigned  three  thoufand  years  without  an  enemy: 
three  thoufand  followed,  before  the  monftrous  bull  arofe,  from  whofe  feed 
different  creatures  firft  fprung ; and  laft  of  all  Mefchia  a'nd  Mefchiana , man  and 
woman.  The  firft  epoch  of  the  tibetians,  when  the  lahs  reigned,  is  infinite ; 
the  fecond,  80000  years ; the  third,  40000 ; the  fourth,  20000 ; whence  they 
will  defcend  to  a period  of  ten  years,  and  then  gradually  afcend  again  to  80000. 
The  periods  of  the  hindoos,  abounding  with  metamorphofes  of  their  gods,  and 
thofe  of  the  chinefe,  as' abundant  in  metamorphofes  of  their  moft  ancient  kings, 
afcend  ftill  higher : infinitudes  with  which  nothing  could  be  done,  except  dis- 
carding them,  as  Mofes  did  ; fince,  from  the  information  of  the  traditions  them- 
felves, they  belong  to  the  creation  of  the  Earth,  not  to  the  hiftory  of  man. 

Secondly.  If  it  be  difputed,  whether  the  World  be  young  or  old;  both  the 
difputants  have  right  on  their  fide.  The  rock  of  our  Earth  is  very  ancient, 
and  it’s  covering  has  required  long  revolutions,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Here  Mofes  leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to  frame  epochs  as  he  pleafes,  and, 
with  the  chaldeans,  to  let  king  Alorus , or  light,  Uranus , Heaven,  Gea,  the 
Earth,  Helios , the  Sun,  and  fo  on,  reign  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper.  He 
reckons  no  epochs  of  this  kind  ; and,  to  obviate  them,  has  reprefented  his 
connected  fyftematic  picture  in  the  readied:  cycle  of  a terreftrial  revolution. 
But  the  older  thefe  revolutions  are,  and  the  longer  their  duration,  the  younger 
the  human  fpecies  muft  neceffarily  be,  which,  according  to  all  traditions,  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  was  the  laft  produ&ion  of  the  finifhed  Earth. 

O o I thank 
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I thank  the  philofopher,  therefore,  for  this  bold  amputation  of  mondrous. 
ancient  fables : for  Nature  as  fhe  now  is,  and  mankind  as  they  at  prefent  exid, 
are  fufEcient  to  the  circle  of  my  comprehenfion. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  man,  too,  the  hiftory  repeats*,  that  it  took 
place,  as  foon  as  it  naturally  could.  ‘ While  there  was  neither  plant  nor  tree 
upon  the  Earth,’  it  proceeds,  ‘ man,  deflined  by  Nature  to  cultivate  it,  could 
not  live : no  rain  yet  defcended,  but  mifts  arofe,  and  from  fuch  an  earth  moif- 
tened  with  dew  he  was  formed,  and,  animated  with  the  breath  of  life,  became 
a living  being.’  To  me  this  fimple  narrative  appears  to  fay  all,  that  man  is 
capable  of  knowing  of  his  organization,  after  every  phyfiological  inquiry,  that 
has  been  made.  In  death  our  artificial  frame  difiolves  into  earth,  water,  and  air, , 
now  organically  united  in  it : but  the  internal  economy  of  animal  life  depends 
on  the  invifible  dimulus  or  balfam  contained  in  the  element  of  air,  which  fets  in 
motion  the  more  perfed  circulation  of  the  blood,  nay  the  whole  of  the  internal 
conted  between  the  vital  powers  of  our  machine  : and  thus  man  actually  became 
a moving  foul  through  the  breath  of  life.  Through  it  he  acquires  and  exerts 
the  power  of  generating  vital  warmth,  and  of  ading  as  a felf-moving,  fentient, 
thinking  being.  In  this  the  moft  ancient  philofophy  is  confident  with  the 
mod  modern  experiments. 

77/e  firfl  abode  of  man  was  a garden  : and  this  is  fuch  a feature  of  tradition  as 
philofophy  alone  could  invent.  For  new-born  man  it  was  the  eafied  way  of 
life,  fince  every  other,  that  of  the  hufbandman  not  excepted,  requires  art  and 
experience  of  various  kinds.  This  trait  alfo  indicates,  what  the  whole  difpo- 
fition  of  our  nature  confirms,  that  man  was  not  forrhed  to  live  wild,  but  in 
tranquillity  : and  thus,  as  the  creator  bed  knew  the  dedination  of  his  creatures, 
man,  like  all  the  red,  was  created  as  it  were  in  his  element,  in  the  feat  of  that 
kind  of  life,  for  which  he  was  intended.  Every  degree  of  wildnefs  in  the  human 
race  is  a degeneracy,  to  which  man  has  been  impelled  by  necefiity,  climate,  or 
the  habitual  fway  of  fome  paffion  : wherever  this  impulfe  ceafes  to  ad,  men  live 
more  peaceably,  as  the  hidory  of  nations  fhows..  Man  has  been  rendered  wild: 
by  the  blood  of  animals  alone ; by  hunting,  war,  and,  alas!  many  other  mif- 
chiefs  of  human  fociety-.  The  mod  ancient  tradition  of  the  earlied  nations  of 
the  World  knew  nothing  of  thofe  fored  monders,  who  murderoufly  roamed 
about  for  thoufands  of  years  as  inhuman  by  Nature,  and  thus  fulfilled  their 
original  dedination.  Thefe  wild  tales  fird  began  in  didant  ruder  regions,  after 
the  wide  difperfion  of  mankind ; later  poets  willingly  copied  them,  thefe  the 

* Genefis,  II,  5 — 7. 
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compiling  hiftorian  followed,  and  him  the  metaphyfician  : but  neither  meta- 
phyfics,  nor  the  defcriptioas  of  poets,  give  a true  original  hiftory  of  man. 

Where  then  lay  the  garden , in  which  the  creator  placed  his  gentle , defencelefs 
creature  f As  this  tradition  is  from  the  weft  of  Afia,  it  places  it  eaftwards, 
‘ farther  up  toward  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  on  a height  from  which  flowed  a 
ftream,  that  afterwards  divided  itfelf  into  four  great  rivers  *.’  No  tradition  can 
difplay  lefs  partiality  : for  while  every  ancient  nation  is  defirous  of  reprefenting 
itfelf  as  the  firft,  and  it’s  land  as  the  birthplace  of  mankind,  this  removes  the 
primitive  Country  to  a diftance,  on  the  higheft  ridge  of  the  habitable  earth. 
And  where  is  this  height  ? where  do  the  four  rivers,  that  are  mentioned,  arife 
from  one  ftream,  as  the  original  writing  plainly  fays  ? No  where  in  our  geo- 
graphy : and  it  is  in  vain  to  torture  the  names  of  the  rivers  in  a thoufand  ways, 
for  an  impartial  view  of  the  map  of  the  World  informs  us,  that  the  Euphrates 
and  three  other  rivers  flow  from  one  fource,  or  ftream,  nowhere  upon  Earth. 
But  if  we  recollect  the  traditions  of  all  the  upper  afiatics,  we  fhall  find  in  them 
all  this  Paradife  on  the  loftieft  land  of  the  Globe,  with  it’s  original  living  foun- 
tain, with  it’s  rivers  fertilizing  the  World.  Chinefe  and  tibetians,  hindoos  and 
perfians,  fpeak  of  this  primitive  mountain  of  the  creation,  round  which  lands, 
feas,  and  iflands  lie,  and  from  the  cloud  capped  fummit  of  which  the  Earth 
has  received  the  boon  of  it’s  rivers.  This  tradition  is  not  void  of  phyfical  prin- 
ciples : without  mountains  our  Earth  could  have  no  running  waters,  and  the 
•map  (hows,  that  all  the  rivers  of  Afia  flow  from  thefe  heights.  Accordingly  the 
tradition  we  are  explaining  paffes  by  every  thing  fabulous  refpecting  the  rivers 
of  Paradife,  and  names  four  of  the  moft  generally  known,  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  of  Afia.  It  is  true,  thefe  proceed  not  from  one  ftream;  but  to  the 
later  colledtor  of  thefe  traditions  it  was  fufficient,  to  indicate  a remote  part  of  the 
oaft  as  the  primitive  feat  of  mankind. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  confidered  this  primitive  feat  as  a region 
between  the  Indian  mountains.  The  land  abounding  with  gold  and  precious 
ftones,  which  he  names,  can  fcarcely  be  any  other  than  India,  which  has  been 
famed  from  all  antiquity  for  thefe  treafures.  The  river  that  compaffeth  it  is 
4he  facred  winding  Ganges  -f-,  which  all  India  acknowledges  as  the  river  of  Pa- 
radife. That  G-ihon  is  the  Oxus  cannot  be  difputed  : the  arabs  ftill  give  it  this 

tion  explains  it  the  Ganges;  while  the  arab» 
render  it  the  Nile,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  flows  India,  an  incongruity  hitherto 
deemed  irreconcilable. 

O 0 2 name. 


* Genefis  II,  10— 14. 

-j-  The  word  Pifon  flgnifies  a fertilizing,  in- 
•cndatiiig  ftream,  and  leans  a tranflation  of  the 
name  Ganges  : thus  an  ancient  greek  tranfla- 
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n-ame,  and  traces  of  the  country  it  was  faid  to  water  may  be  perceived  in  feveral 
neighbouring  indian  appellations  *.  The  laft  two  ftreams,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, flow  widely  to  the  weft  it  is  true ; but  as  the  collector  of  thefe  tradi- 
tions lived  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  Afia,  thefe  regions  were  neceffarily  loft  to 
him  in  the  diftance,  and  it  is  pofable,  that  the  third  ftream  which  he  mentions 
fignifies  a more  eaftern  Tigris,  the  Hindus -f  : for  it  was  the  cuftom  of  all  an- 
cient nations,  when  they  migrated,  to  appropriate  the  tales  of  the  mountains 
of  the  primitive  World  to  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  their  new  country,  and 
to  naturalize  them  by  a local  mythology,  as  might  be  fhown  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Media  to  Ida  and  Olympus.  From  his  fituation,  therefore,  the  col- 
lector of  thefe  traditions  could  do  no  more,  than  indicate  the  remoteft  region 
they  offered  him.  The  indians  of  Paropami'fus,  the  perfians  of  Imaus,  the 
jberians  of  Caucafus,  were  comprifcd  therein,  and  they  were  all  in  the  habit 
of  placing  their  Paradife  refpeCtively  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains, 
which  their  tradition  indicated.  Our  ftory,  however,  points  properly  to  the 
molt  ancient  of  the  traditions  ; for  it  places  it’s  Paradife  above  India,  and  gives 
the  reft  as  fupplementary.  Now  if  we  find  fuch  a delightful  vale  as  Calhmire,  ■ 
fituate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  thefe  ftreams,  walled  round  with  mountains, 
famed  no  lefs  for  it’s  falubrious  refrefhing  water,  than  for  it’s  fertility  and 
freedom  from  wild  beafts,  and  even  now  efteemed,  from  the  beauty  of  it’s  inha- 
bitants, as  the  Paradife  of  Paradifes ; may  not  this  have  been  the  primitive  feat 
of  the  human  race  ? The  fequel,  however,  will  fhow,  that  all  refearches  of  this 
kind  on  our  prefent  Earth  are  vain  : accordingly,  we  fliall  mark  the  region  as 
indeterminately  as  the  tradition  leaves  it,  and  purfue  the  thread  of  the 
narrative. 

Of  all  the  miraculous  things  and  romantic  forms,  with  which  the  ftories  of  all 
Afia  have  abundantly  ftorcd  their  Paradife  of  the  primitive  World,  this  tradition 
has  only  two  marvellous  trees,  a fpeaking  ferpent,  and  a cherub:  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  others  the  philofopher  has  rejected,  and  thefe  too  he  has  introduced 
in  a fignificant  tale.  In  Paradife  is  one  fingle  forbidden  tree ; and  this  tree,  in  the 
perfuafion  of  the  ferpent,  bears  the  fruit  of  divine  knowledge,  for  which  man 
longs.  Could  he  long  for  any  thing  luperiour  ? Could  he  be  more  ennobled  in 


• Cnlhgar,  Calhmire,  the  Cafliian  moun- 
tains, Caucafus,  Cathay,  &c. 

f The  third  river  is  named  Hiddekel;  and, 
according  to  Otter,  the  Hindus  is  dill  called  by 
the  arabs  Eteck,  and  by  the  ancient  hindoos 
Enider.  The  termination  of  the  word  alfo  ap- 
pears indian  : dewerkel,  as  the  fcmigods  of  the 


hindoos  are  called,  is  the  plural  of  dewin.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  colleftor  of  the 
traditions  took  it  for  the  Tigris,  as  he  places  it 
to  the  eaft  of  Aflyria.  The  remoter  lands  were 
too  diftant  from  him.  The  Phraath  too  was 
probably  fome  other  river,  here  tranflated  appel- 
lative^, or  as  the  moil  celebrated  eaftern  river. 

his 
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his  fall  ? Compare  this  narrative,  confidered  merely  as  an  allegory,  with  the 
tales  of  other  nations : it  is  of  all  the  moft  refined  and  beautiful,  alymbolical  re- 
prefentation  of  what  has  ever  been  the  caufe  of  human  happinefs  and  mifery. 
Our  ambiguous  ftriving  after  knowledge  not  fuited  to  us,  the  irregular  ufe 
and  abufe  of  our  liberty,  the  reftlefs  extenfion  and  infraction  of  thofe  limits, 
within  which  it  is  necefiary  moral  laws  fiiould  confine  a creature  fo  feeble,  who 
has  to  learn  to  govern  himfelf,  form  the  fiery  wheel,  under  which  we  groan,  and 
which  {till  conftitutes  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  our  life.  The  ancient  philo- 
fbpher  of  human  hiftory  knew  this,  as  well  as  we  know  it ; and  delivers  it  in  a 
popular  tale,  which  embraces  almoft  all  the  purpofes  of  man.  Thus  the  hindoos 
tell  of  giants  digging  for  the  fruit  of  immortality ; the  tibetians  talk  of  their 
lahs,  degraded  by  mifdeeds : but  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  equals  the  unlullied 
profundity,  the  infantile  fimplicity,  of  this  tale  ; which  has  only  fo  much  of  the 
marvellous,  as  ferves  to  indicate  it’s  country  and  date.  All  the  dragons  and 
wondrous  forms  of  the  ancient  fairyland  ftretching  over  the  afiatic  mountains, 
the  fimurgh  and  foham,  the  lahs,  dewetas,  gins,  deeves,  and  peries,  a mytho- 
logy of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe  widely  fpread  in  a thoufand  tales  of  Ginniftan, 
Righiel,  Meru,  Aibordi,  &c.,  difappear  in  the  moft  ancient  written  tradition, 
and  only  a cherub  keeps  watch  at  the  gate  of  Paradife. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  inftruftive  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  firft  created 
men  converfed  with  the  inftrucfting  elohim ; that,  under  their  guidance,  they 
acquired  language  and  fovereign  reafon,  through  the  knowledge  of  beafts ; that, 
as  man  was  defirous  of  refembling  them  in  the  knowledge  of  evil,  acquired  by  a 
forbidden  mode,  he  obtained  it  to  his  own  injury,  and  thenceforward,  removed 
into  another  place,  began  a new  and  more  artificial  way  of  life  : plain  traits  of 
tradition,  which  conceal  beneath  the  veil  of  a fabulous  narrative  more  human 
truths,  than  voluminous  fyftems  of  the  ftate  of  nature  of  indigenous  mortals.  If, 
as  we  have  feen,  the  excellencies  of  man  are  born  with  him  only  as  capacities, 
but  properly  acquired  and  tranfmitted  only  by  means  of  education,  language, 
tradition,  and  art ; the  threads  of  this  humanity  formed  in  him  muft  not  only 
be  derived  to  all  nations  and  ends  of  the  World  from  one  origin,  but  they  muft 
have  been  artfully  knit  together  from  the  beginning,  if  mankind  were  to  be 
what  they  are.  Impoftible  as  it  is  for  a child  to  be  abandoned  and  left  to  him- 
felf for  years,  without  perifhing  or  becoming  degenerate,  as  little  could  the  hu- 
man fpecies  be  left  to  itfelf  in  it’s  firft  germinating  fhoot.  Men.  once  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  as  ourang-outangs,  would  never  of  thernfelves  labour  againft  them- 
felves,  and  learn  to  pafs  from  fpeechlefs  inveterate  brutality  to  manhood.  Thus 
if  the  deity  willed,  that  man  fhould  exercife  reafon  and  forefight,  he  muft  have 

conferred 
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conferred  on  him  forefight  and  reafon.  Education,  art,  cultivation,  were  in- 
difpenfable  to  him  from  the  firft  moment  of  his  exiftence ; and  thus  the  fpe- 
cific  character  of  mankind  itfelf  is  a teftimony  of  the  intrinfic  truth  of  this 
molt  ancient  philofophy  of  our  hiftory  *. 


CHAPTER  V1T. 

Conclufion  of  the  moß  ancient  written  ‘Tradition  concerning  the  Commencement  of  tire 

Hi/lory  of  Man. 

In  every  thing  elfe,  which  this  ancient  tale  relates,  refpeefting  names,  years, 
the  invention  of  arts,  revolutions,  &c.,  we  find  it  the  echo  of  national  report. 
We  know  not  what  the  firft  man  was  called,  or  what  language  he  fpoke : for 
Adam  fignifies  a man  of  earth.  Eve  a living  creature,  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  who  employ  thefe  names  : thefe  appellations  therefore  are  fymbols  of 
Their  hiftory,  and  other  fignificant  names  are  given  them  by  other  nations. 
The  inventions  here  noticed  are  fuch  only  as  fuit  a paftoral  and  agricultural 
people  in  the  weft  of  Afia;  and  even  of  them,  the  tradition  records  nothing 
but  names.  The  enduring  race,  it  fays,  endured  ; the  pofleffor  poflefled  ; he 
who  was  lamented  was  murdered : in  fuch  verbal  hieroglyphics  are  drawn  the 
genealogical  trees  of  people  living  in  two  different  modes,  of  fhepherds,  and  of 
hufbandmen  or  dwellers  in  caves.  The  hiftory  of  the  fethites.and  cainites  is  at 
bottom  nothing  more  than  an  account  of  the  followers  of  the  two  molt  ancient 
, modes  of  life,  called  in  the  arabic  bedouins  and  cabiles-f,  who  ftill  remain  dif- 
,tin<5t,  and  at  enmity  with  each  other,  in  the  eaft.  The  genealogical  tdes  of  a 
paftoral  people  of  this  country  would  note  only  thefe  calls. 

It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  Noah’s  flood,  as  it  is  called.  For,  certain  as  it 
rappears  from  natural  hiftory,  that  the  habitable  earth  has  been  ravaged  by  an 
inundation,  and  Afia  particularly  .bears  inconteftible  marks  of  fuch  a deluge; 
yet  what  is  delivered  to  us  in  this  narration  is  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  a na- 
tional ftory.  The  compiler  has  colledled  together  feveral  traditions  with  great 


* But  how  did  the  elohim  confer  thefe  on 
man  ? that  is  to  fay,  how  did  they  teach, 
warn,  and  inftrufl  him  ? If  it  be  not  equally  as 
bold  to  afle  this  qudlion,  as  to  anfwer  it,  the 
tradition  itfelf  will  give  us  a folution  in  another 
place. 

f Cain  is  called  by  the  arabs  Cabil : the  tribes 

/ 

6 


of  the  cabiles  are  called  cabeil.  The  bedouins, 
according  to  the  figniScation  of  their  name, 
are  wandering  (hepherds,  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
fert.  Thus  it  is  with  the  names  Cain,  Enoch, 
Ned,  Jabal,  Jubal,  or  Tubal-Cain,  exprefiive  of 
the  tribes  and  way  of  life. 


care, 
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care  *,  and  delivers  the  journal  of  this  tremendous  revolution  poflefied  by  his 
tribe : at  the  fame  time  the  ftyle  of  the  narrative  is  fo  completely  adapted  to 
the  mode  of  thinking  of  this  tribe,  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  it,  to 
extend  it  beyond  thofe  limits,  which  alone  ftamp  on  it  credibility.  As  one  fa- 
mily of  this  people,  with  a confiderable  houfhold,  efcaped,  fo  other  families  of 
other  nations  may  have  been  faved,  as  their  traditions  fhow.  Thus  in  Chaldea' 
Xifuthrus  efcaped  with  his  family,  and  a number  of  cattle,  which  were  then  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  fupport  of  men’s  lives,  in  a fimilar  manner : and  in  India  Vifhnu 
himfelf  was  the  rudder  of  the  fliip,  that  conveyed  the  diftrefl'ed  people  to  land. 
Similar  tales  exift  among  all  the  ancient  nations  in  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,, 
adapted  to  the  traditions  and  circumftances  of  each : and  convincing  as  they 
are,  that  the  deluge  of  which  they  fpeak  was  general  throughout  Alia,  they  help 
us- at  once  out  of  the  ftrait,  in  which  we  unneceflarily  confine  ourfelves,  when 
we  take  every  circumftance  of  a family-hiftory  exclufively  for  a hiftory  of  the 
World,  and  thus  deprive  the  hiftory  itfelf  of  it’s  wellfounded  credibility. 

The  genealogical  table  of  this  race  after  the  deluge  proceeds  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner : it  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  country  and  it’s  topography,  not 
ftretching  beyond  them  into  Hindoftan,  China,  eaftern  Tatary,  &c.  The  three 
chief  branches  of  thofe  who  were  faved  are  evidently  the  people  on  either  fide  the 
weftern  afiatic  mountains,  including  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
of  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to  the  colletftor  of  the  traditions  ty.  He 
traces  them  as  well  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  to  conned!  them  with  his  ge- 
nealogical  table ; but  does  not  give  us  a general  map  of  the  World,  or  a ge- 
nealogy of  all  nations.  The  pains  that  have  been  taken,  to  make  all  the  people 
of  the  Earth,  according  to  this  genealogy,  defendants  of  the  hebrews,  and  half- 
brothers  of  the  jews,  are  contradictory  not  only  to  chronology  and  univerfal 
hiftory,  but  to  the  true  point  of  view  of  the  narrative  itfelf,  the  credibility  of 
which  has  been  nearly  deftroyed  by  it’s  being  thus  overftretched.  On  all  the 
primitive  mountains  of  the  World,  nations,  languages,  and  kingdoms,  were 
formed,  after  the  deluge,  without  waiting  for  envoys  from  a chaldean  family  : . 


* Genefis  VI— VIII.  See  Eichhorn’s  Einz- 
iehung ins  alte  Teß  ament,  * Introduction  to  the 
Old  Teftament,'  Vol.  II,  p.  370. 

-j-  Japhet  is,  both  according  to  his  name  and* 
his  bleflingtyar  extended,  as  the  people  north  of 
the  mountains  were  in  their  mode  of  life,  and 
partly  even  in  their  names.  Shem  comptifed 
tribes  with  whom  the  names,  that  is  the  ancient 
traditions  of  religion,  writing,  and  cultivation. 


chiefly  remained,  and  who  confequently  ap- 
propriated to  therafelves  the  advantages  of  ci- 
vilized nations  over  others,  particularly  the 
hamites.  Ham,  or  Cham,  deiived  his  name 
from  heat,  and  belonged  to  the  torrid  zone.  In 
the  three  Ions  of  Noah,  therefore,  we  find  no- 
thing moie  than  the  three  quarters  of  the  Globe,  . 
Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  la yst 
within  the  fphcre  of  this,  tradition*  • 
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and  in  the  eaft  of  Afia,  man’s  primitive  and  moft  populous  feat,  we  ftill  evi- 
dently find  the  moft  ancient  cuftoms  and  languages,  of  which  this  weflern  race 
of  a later  people  knew  nothing,  and  could  not  be  otherwife  than  ignorant.  It 
would  not  be  much  lefs  impertinent  to  inquire,  whether  the  chinefe  defcended 
from  Cain  or  Abel,  that  is  from  a tribe  of  troglodytes,  hufbandmen,  or  fliep- 
herds,  than  to  what  beam  of  Noah’s  ark  the  american  b rad ypus  hung  : but  on 
this  fubjedt  I Ihall  not  here  enlarge ; and  even  the  inveftigation  of  points  fo 
important  to  our  hiftory  as  the  abridgment  of  the  duration  of  man’s  life,  and 
the  general  deluge  itfelf,  I mull  defer  to  another  place.  Suffice  it,  that  the 
firm  central  point  of  the  largeft  quarter  of  the  Globe,  the  primitive  mountains 
of  Afia,  prepared  the  firft  abode  for  the  human  race,  and  has  maintained  itfelf 
through  every  revolution  of  the  Earth.  Not  firft  railed  naked  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea  by  the  deluge,  but,  as  both  natural  hiftory  and  the  moft  an- 
cient traditions  teftify,  the  original  country  of  man,  it  was  the  firft  grand  theatre 
of  nations,  the  inftrudtive  infpedtion  of  which.we  fiiall  now  purfue. 


[ 2*9  ] 
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BOOK  XI. 

TH E mod  ancient  kingdoms  and  dates  of  the  Earth  have  been  formed, 
as  far  as  we  learn  from  bidory,  fouth wards,  at  the  feet  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  Alia : the  natural  hidory  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe  too  prefents  us 
with  reafons,  why  they  could  not  fo  eafily  be  formed  to  the  north  as  to  the 
fouth.  Needy  man,  feeking  to  fupport  his  earthly  frame,  readily  bends  his 
■courfe  to  thofe  regions,  where  the  funbeams  Ihed  a more  genial  warmth : for 
thefe  mud  cover  the  earth  with  vegetation  for  his  ufe,  and  ripen  it’s  wholefome 
fruits.  In  the  north  of  Afia,  on  this  fide  of  the  mountains,  mod  parts  are  much 
higher  and  colder : the  chains  of  mountains  wind  with  more  intricacy,  and  fre- 
quently feparate  lands  by  their  fnowy  fummits,  precipices,  and  wades : fewer 
dreams  water  the  ground,  and  thefe  ultimately  flow  into  the  frozen  ocean,  the 
barren  coads  of  which,  the  abodes  of  the  white  bear  and  reindeer,  could  not 
early  have  attracted  inhabitants.  This  high,  broken,  deep  land,  the  mountains 
and  precipices  of  our  ancient  world,  mud  have  been  for  a confiderable  period 
the  habitation  of  fcythians  and  farmatians,  mungals  and  tatars,  half-favage 
hunters  and  nomades  ; and  many  parts  of  it  will  remain  fo  probably  for  ever. 
Neceflity  and  the  circumdances  of  the  country  rendered  men  barbarous  : a 
thoughtlefs  way  of  life,  once  become  habitual,  confirmed  itfelf  in  the  wandering 
tribes,  or  thofe  that  feparated  from  them;  and  fafhioned  amid  rude  manners 
that  almoA  eternal  national  chara<der,  which  fo  completely  difcriminates  all  the 
northern  afiatic  races  from  thofe  of  the  fouth.  As  this  middle  chain  of  moun- 
tains is  a permanent  ark,  a nurfery  of  almoA  all  the  wild  animals  of  our  liemi- 
fphere,  it’s  inhabitants  mud  long  remain  the  companions  of  thefe  animals, 
taming  them  with  rude  hand,  or  guarding  them  with  gentle  care. 

To  the  fouthward,  where  the  furface  of  Afia  gently  declines,  where  the  moun- 
tainous chains  furround  more  temperate  vales,  and  protect  them  from  the  cold 
northeafiern  wind,  migrating  colonies,  led  chiefly  by  the  rivers,  gradually  drew 
toward  the  fea-coads,  aflembled  in  towns,  and  formed  nations ; while  a milder 
climate  awakened  in  them  more  refined  ideas,  and  gave  rife  to  lefs  rude  regu- 
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lations.  At  the  fame  time,  as  Nature  afforded  man  more  leifure,  and  plea- 
furably  Simulated  more  of  his  propenfities,  his  heart  expanded  in  paffions  and 
irregularities,  the  flower)''  weeds  of  which  could  not  burft  through  the  ice  of 
the  north,  or  fpring  up  under  the  preffure  of  neceffity  : hence  various  laws  and 
inftitutions  to  check  them  were  required.  The  mind  imagined,  and  the  heart 
luffed  : the  unruly  paflions  of  men  perpetually  clalhed  with  each  other,  and 
were  at  length  obliged,  to  fubmit  to  reflraint.  But  as  defpotifm  mull  ac- 
complifh  what  reafon  is  yet  unable  to  perform,  thofe  ftruCtures  of  policy  and 
religion,  which  prefent  themfelves  to  us  as  pyramids  and  temples  of  the  an- 
cient world  in  eternal  traditions,  arofe  in  the  fouth  of  Afia : valuable  documents 
for  the  hiflory  of  our  fpecies,  teaching  us,  in  every  fragment,  how  much  the 
cultivation  of  human  reafon  has  coft  mankind. 


CHAPTER  I. 

China . 

In  the  eaftern  comer  of  Afia,  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  lies  a country,, 
which  calls  itfelf  the  oldeft  of  nations,  the  central  flower  of  the  world  ; and  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  mod  remarkable.  This  is  China.  Not 
fo  large  as  Europe,  it  boafls  a greater  number  of  inhabitants  in  proportion  than 
this  populous  quarter  of  the  Globe ; for  it  reckons  within  it’s  limits  upwards 
of  25200000"  hufbandmen  paying  taxes,  1572  towns  great  and  fmall,  1193 
caflles,  3 1 58  ftone  bridges,  2796  temples,  2606  monafteries,  10809  ancient 
edifices,  &c.  * ; all  of  which,  with  the  mountains  and  rivers,  foldiers  and  men 
of  letters,  manufactures  and  produce,  are  annually  entered  in  long  catalogues 
by  the  eighteen  governments,  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  Various 
travellers  agree,  that,  except  Europe,  and  perhaps  ancient  Egypt,  there  is  no 
country  where  fo  much  induftry  has  been  employed  on  roads  and  rivers,  bridges 
and  canals,  and  even  artificial  mountains  and  rocks,  as  in  China  j all  which, 


• Leontiew’s  extrafls  of  the  geography  of 
the  empire  of  China  in  Buefching’s  Hißor . und 
geogr.  Magazin,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  41 1,  &c.  In 
Hermann’s  Beitragen  zur  Pbyjik,  ‘ Eflays  on 
Natural  Philofophy,’  Vol.  I,  Berlin,  1786,  the 
extent  of  the  empire  is  eftimated  at  1 10000 
german  miles  fquare  [about  1222222  fquare 
nrilesengli(h],an^  thepopulation  at  104069254, 
nine  perfonä  being  reckoned  to  a family.  [Sir 


G.  Staunton  gives  the  population  of  China  pro- 
per, within  the  great  wall,  from  apparently  au- 
thentic documents, in  round  n umbers,  3 33000000. 
It’s  area,  from  meafurement,  he  fets  down  at 
1297999  fquare  miles.  See  Account  of  an 
Embafly  to  China,  Vol.  II,  Appendix,  Table  I. 
His  account  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
however,  has  been  difputed  by  the  german  cri- 
tics. T.J 
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with  it’s  great  wall,  bear  teftimony  to  the  patient  labour  of  .human  hands. 
Ships  proceed  from  Canton  nearly  up  to  Pekin ; and  the  whole  empire,  divided 
as  it  is  by  mountains  and  deferts,  has  been  laborioufly  united  by  means  of  roads, 
canals,  and  rivers.  Villages  and  towns  float  on  the  waters,  and  the  internal 
commerce  between  the  provinces  is  brifk  and  lively.  Agriculture  is  the  grand 
pillar  of  the  conftitution  : we  are  told  of  luxuriant  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  of 
deferts  watered  by  art,  of  barren  mountains  rendered  fertile  : every  plant  and 
herb  is  cultivated  and  ufed,  of  which  any  ufe  can  be  made : it  is  the  fame  with 
metals  and  minerals,  gold  excepted,  their  mines  of  which  they  do  not  work. 
The  land  abounds  with  animals ; the  rivers,  and  lakes,  with  fifh  : the  filk- 
worm  alone  fupports  thoufands  of  induflrious  perfons.  People  of  all  ranks 
and  every  age,  even  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  decrepit,  find  fome  fpecies  of 
Labour,  fome  kind  of  manufadture,  to  employ  them.  Gentlenefs  and  fub- 
miflion,  courteous  civility  and  affable  behaviour,  are  what  the  chinefe  ftudy 
from  infancy,  and  pradtife  through  life.  Regularity,  and  precifely  determined 
order,  are  the  effence  of  their  legiflation  and  police.  The  whole  fyftem  of  the 
(late,  in  all  the  relations  and  duties,  between  it’s  different  claffes,  is  founded 
on  the  refpedt,  which  the  fon  owes  to  his  father,  and  every  fubjedt  to  the  father 
of  the  nation,  who  protedts  and  governs  them  as  children,  by  means  of  the  ma- 
giftrates.  Can  there  be  a nobler  principle  for  the  government  of  men  ? There 
we  find  no  hereditary  nobility  ; merit  alone  ennobles  in  every  rank  : men  of 
approved  worth  fill  the  pofts  of  honour,  and  thefe  polls  alone  confer  fuperio- 
rity.'  The  fubjedt  is  forced  to  embrace  no  mode  of  worfhip  on  compulfion,  and 
the  followers  of  no  religion  are  perfecuted,  unlefs  their  tenets  be  inimical  to  the 
(late.  The  adherents  of  Confucius,  of  Laotfee  and  Fo,  and  even  jews  and 
jefuits,  when  received  into  the  ftate,  dwell  together  in  peace.  Their  laws  are 
unalterably  founded  on  morals ; their  morals,  on  the  fac red  book  of  experi- 
ence : their  emperor  is  their  fovereign  pontif,  the  fon  of  Heaven,  the  protedlor 
of  ancient  cuflom,  the  foul  of  the  body  politic  pervading  all  it’s  members.  If 
thefe  principles  be  carried  into  adtual  pradtice,  and  held  inviolate,  can  we  con- 
ceive a political  conftitution  more  perfect  ? The  whole  empire  would  form  one 
family  of  virtuous,  welleducated,  orderly,  induflrious,  happy  children  and 
brothers. 

Every  one  knows  the  advantageous  pidture  of  the  chinefe  government, 
fent  to  Europe  by  the  miffionaries  in  particular,  and  there  admired  as  a 
mafterpiece  of  policy,  not  only  by  fpeculative  philofophers,  but  even  by  ftatef- 
men  ; till  at  length,  as  it  is  ufual  for  the  tide  of  opinion  to  take  oppofite 
diredtions,  incredulity  arofe,  and  would  admit  neither  it’s  high  degree  of  civili- 
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zation,  nor  even  it’s  peculiarities.  Some  of  thefe  european  objections  have 
had  the  fortune  to  be  anfvverecl  in  China  itfelf,  though  pretty  much  in  the- 
chinefe  tafte  * : and  as  moft  of  the  books  that  form  the  foundation' of  their 
laws  and  manners,  with  an  ample  hiftory  of  the  empire,  and  fome  unqueftion- 
ably  impartial  accounts,  are  before  us-f-;  it  would  be  ftrange  if  fome  medium 
between  extravagant  praife  and  immoderate  blame  could  not  be  found,  which 
would  probably  be  the  path  of  truth.  We  will  not  difpute  about  the  queftiou 
of  the  chronological  antiquity  of  their  empire;  for  as  the  origin  of  every  king- 
dom upon  Earth  is  enveloped  in  obfcurity,  it  may  be  deemed  a matter  of  indif- 
ference by  the  inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  whether  this  fmgular  nation-- 
demanded  ten  or  twenty  centuries  more  or  lefs  for  it’s  formation  : it  is  fufficient, 
if  it  formed  itfelf,  and  we  can  perceive  in  it’s  flow  progrefs  the  obftacles,  that 
prevented  it’s  farther  advance. 

Now  thefe  obftacles  are  evident  to  our  eyes  in  it’s  charadler,  the  place  of  it’s  - 
abode,  and  it’s  hiftory.  That  the  nation  is  of  mungal  origin  appears  from  the 
figure  of  the  chinefe,  their  grofs  or  infanfile  tafte,  nay  even  their  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  the  feat  of  their  firft  cultivation.  The  earlieft  kings  ruled  in 
the  north  of  China  : here  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  femitatarian  de- 
fpotifm,  which  being  afterwards  gilded  over  with  fplendid  maxims,  fpread  itfelf 
through  various  revolutions  down  to  the  coafts  of  the  fea  on  the  fouth.  A 
tatarian  feudal  conftitution  was  for  ages  the  tie,  that  bound  the  vaflals.  to  their 
lords  : and  the  many  wars  between  thefe  vaflals ; the  frequent  lubverflon  of  the 
throne  by  their  hands ; nay  the  whole  economy  of  the  emperor’s  court,  and  his 
ruling  by  mandarins ; which  are  ancient  eftablifhments,  not  firft  introduced  by 
Gengis  khan  or  the  mantchous ; all  fliovv  what  kind  of  nation  it  is,  and  evince 
it’s  genetic  character : a character,  which  equally  meets  the  eye  on  contem- 
plation of  the  whole,  and  infpe&ion  of  it’s  parts,  even  to  drefs,  food,  cuftoms, 
domeftic  economy,  arts,  and  amufements.  This  northeaftern  mungal  nation 
could  no  more  change  it’s  natural  form  by  artificial  regulations,  even  though 
enduring  for  thoufands  of  years,  than  a man  can  change  his  nature,  that  is,  the 


* Mbnoires  concernant  V Hißoire  fffr.,  « Memoirs 
of  the  Hiftory,  Sciences,  Arts,  Manners,  Cuf- 
toms, &c.  of  the  Chinefe’,  Vol.  II,  p.  365  and 
fol. 

f Befide  the  ancient  editions  of  fome  claf- 
fical  books  of  the  chinefe  by  father  Noel,  Cou- 
plet, and  others,  the  edition  of  the  Shoo-King 
by  Deguignes,  the  H floire  general  de  Chine  by 
Mailla,  the  Memoirs  quoted  in  the  preceding 
note,  confining  of  ten  volumes  quarto,  in  which 


tranflations  of  fome  original  works  of  the  chi- 
rsefe  are  inferted,  &c.,  afford  materials  enough,, 
for  giving  juft  ideas  of  thefe  people.  Among 
the  various  miflionaries,  who  ha/e  given  ac- 
counts of  them,  father  le  Comte  is  particularly 
to  be  efteemed,  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  judg- 
ment : Nouveaux  Memoires  fur  l' Etat  prejent  de  la 
Chine,  « New  Memoirs  of  the  prelent  State  of 
China/  3 vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1 697. 
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innate  cliaradler  of  his  race  and  complexion.  It  was  planted' on  this  fpot  of 
the  Globe  : and  as  the  magnet  has  not  the  fame  variation  in  China  as  in  Europe, 
fo  this  race  of  men,  in  this  region,  could  never  become  greeks  or  romans. 
Chinefe  they  were,  and  will  remain  : a people  endowed  by  nature  with  fmall 
eyes,  a fliort  noie,  a flat  forehead,  little  beard,  large  ears,  and  a protuberant 
belly : what  their  organization  could  produce,  it  has  produced  ; nothing  elfe 
could  be  required  of  it  *. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  the  mungal  nations  on  the  north-ealdern  heights  of 
Afia  are  diilinguiihed  by  an  acutenefs  of  hearing,  as  eafily  to  be  accounted  for 
among  them,  as  it  would  be  vain  to  feek  it  in  other  people.  The  language 
of  the  chinefe  bears  tedimony  to  this  delicacy  of  ear.  The  auditory  organs  of 
a mungal  alone  could  be  capable  of  forming  a language  out  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  fyllables,  diftinguifhed  in  different  words  by  five  or  more  accents, 
to  prevent  the  fpeaker  from  faying  bead  inftead  of  lord,  and  falling  into  the 
mod  laughable  condition  of  words  every  moment ; fo  that  an  european  ear, 
and  european  organs  of  - fpeech,  can  with  the  utmod  difficulty,  if  at  all,  ac- 
cudom  themfelves  to  this  forced  fyllabical  mufic.  What  a want  of  invention 
in  the  great,  and  what  miferable  refinement  in  trifles,  are  difplayed  in  con- 
triving for  this  language,  the  vad  number  of  eighty  thoufand  compound  cha-- 
racters  from  a few  rude  hieroglyphics,  fix  or  more  different  modes  of  writing 
which  diffinguifh  the  chinefe  from  every  other  nation  upon  Earth.  Their 
pictures  of  monders  and  dragons,  their  minute  care  in  the  drawing  of  figures- 
without  regularity,  the  pleafure  afforded  their  eyes  by  the  diforderly  aflem- 
blages  of  their  gardens,  the  naked  greatnefs  or  minute  nicety  in  their  build- 
ings, the  vain  pomp  of  their  drefs,  equipage,  and  amufements,  their  lantern 
leads  and  fire-works,  their  long  nails  and  cramped  feet,  their  barbarous  train 
of  attendants,  bowings,  ceremonies,  didindtions,  and  courtefies,  require  a mun- 
gal organization.  So  little  tade  for  true  nature,  fo  little  feeling  of  internal 
fatisfadtion,  beauty,  and  worth,  prevail  through  all  thefe,  that  a negledled  mind 
alone  could  arrive  at  this  train  of  political  cultivation,  and  allow  itfelf  to  be  fo 
thoroughly  modelled  by  it.  As  the  chinefe  are  immoderately  fond  of  gilt  paper 
and  varnifh,  the  neatly  painted  lines  of  their  intricate  charadlers,  and  the  jingle 
of  fine  fentences the  cad  of  their  minds  refembles  this  varnifh  and  gilt  papery 
thefe  charadters  and  clink  of  fyllables.  Nature  ffiems  to  have  refufed  them, 
as  well  as  many  other  nations  in  this  corner  of  the  World,  great  invention  in 
fcience  : while  on  the  other  band  (he  has  bountifully  conferred  on  their  little 
eyes  a fpirit  of  application,  adroit  diligence  and  nicety,  a talent  of  imitating 


* See  Book  VI,  chap.  II,  p.  ijg. 
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with  art  whatever  their  cupidity  deems  ufeful.  Eternally  moving,  eternally 
occupied,  they  are  for  ever  going  and  coming,  in  queft  of  gain,  or  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  offices,  fo  that  they  might  be  taken  for  wandering  mungals, 
notwithftanding  the  artificial  conflitution  of  their  ftate  : for  with  all  their 
innumerable  regulations,  they  have  not  yet  found  the  art  of  combining  occu- 
pation with  reft,  fo  that  every  bufinefs  (hall  find  every  man  in  his  place.  Their 
art  of  phyfic,  refembling  their  trade,  confifts  in  a nice,  deceitful  feeling  of  the 
pulfe,  which  depicts  their  whole  character,  in  it’s  acutenefs  of  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  and  uninventive  ignorance  of  mind.  The  character  of  this  people  is 
a remarkable  point  in  hiftory,  for  it  fhows  what  a mungal  nation,  unmixed  with 
anv  other,  can  or  cannot  be  rendered  by  political  cultivation  carried  to  thehigheft 
pitch : for  the  vain  pride  of  the  chinefe  fhows,  if  it  fhow  nothing  elfe,  that  they 
have  kept  themfelves,  like  the  jews,  unmixed  with  other  people.  Let  them 
have  acquired  particular  branches  of  knowledge  where  they  will,  the  who]£ 
ftruCture  of  their  language  and  conflitution,  their  inftitutions  and  mode  of 
thinking,  are  peculiarly  their  own.  Juft  as  they  are  averfe  to  the  grafting  of 
trees,  fo  they  themfelves,  notwithftanding  their  various  intcrcourfe  with  other 
nations,  remain  an  original  mungal  flock,  in  a corner  of  the  earth  degraded  to 
the  flavifh  modes  of  chinefe  cultivation. 

Man  is  artificially  formed  by  education  alone  : the  mode  of  education  pur- 
fued  by  the  chinefe  confpired  with  their  national  charader,  to  render  them 
juft  what  they  are,  and  nothing  more.  Filial  obedience,  after  the  manner  of 
the  wandering  mungals,  being  made  the  bafis  of  all  their  virtues,  both  civil  and 
domeftic  ; that  apparent  modefty,  that  anticipating  courtefy,  which  are  cele- 
brated as  charaderiftic  features  of  the  chinefe  even  by  the  tongues  of  their 
enemies,  could  not  avoid  growing  up  in  time.  But  good  as  this  principle  may 
be  for  a wandering  horde,  what  would  be  it’s  confequences  in  an  extenfive  com- 
munity ? In  fuch  a ftate  filial  obedience  finding  no  limits  ; the  fame  duty 
being  impofed  on  men  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  having  themfelves  children 
and  manly  occupations,  as  fuits  only  their  uneducated  offspring;  nay  this  duty 
being  required  by  every  magiftrate,  who  fupports  the  name  of  father,  in  a figu- 
rative fenfe  alone,  by  force  and  neceffity,  not  by  the  gentle  affedions  of  nature  : 
what  could,  what  muft  enfue,  but  that  the  endeavour,  to  form  a new  human 
heart  in  defpite  of  nature,  muft  accuftom  the  real  hearts  of  men  to  falf- 
hood  ? If  the  full  grown  man  be  compelled,  to  yield  the  obedience  of  a child  ; 
he  muft  give  up  all  that  freedom  of  adion,  which  Nature  his  made  the  duty 
of  his  years ; empty  ceremony  will  ftep  into  the  place  of  heartfelt  truth ; and 
6 7 ' the 
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the  Ton,  whole  conduCt  overflowed  with  childifh  fubmiflion  to  his  mother 
during  his  father’s  life,  will  negled  her  after  his  death,  if  the  law  but  term  her 
a concubine.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  filial  dutiestoward  the.  mandarins  : they 
fpring  not  from  nature,  but  from  authority  : they  are  mere  cufloms,  and,  when 
they  clafli  with  nature,  they  are  falfe,  Enfeebling  cufloms.  Hence  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  chi.nefe  laws  and  morals,  and  the  adual  hiftory  of  China. 
How  often  have  the  children  of  the  ftate  depofed  their  father  from  the  throne  ! 
How  often  has  the  father  treated  his  children  with  barbarity  ! Covetous  man- 
darins have  fuffered  thoufands  to  ftarve  : and  when  their  crimes  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  fovereign  father,  they  have  been  ineffedually  chaftifed  with 
paltfy  ftripes  like  children.  Hence  the  want  of  manly  force  and  honour,  to 
be  obferved  even  in  the  portraits  of  their  great  men  and  heroes  : honour  is 
converted  into  filial  fubmiflion,  force  has  degenerated  into  modifh  punctuality 
toward  the  ftate  : we  find  in  the  harnefs  no  noble  fteed,  but  a tame  afs,  fre- 
quently playing  the  part  of  the  fox  in  prefcribed  cufloms  from  morning  till 
night. 

This  childifh  reftraint  of  the  reafon,  powers,  and  feelings  of  men  muft  neccf- 
farily  have  a debilitating  influence  on  the  whole  frame  of  the  ftate.  When 
once  education  is  confined  to  modes,  when  forms  and  cufloms  not  only  bind 
but  overpower  all  the  intercourfe  of  life,  what  a mafs  of  activity  is  loft  to  the 
public  ! and  that  activity  the  nobleft  of  the  heart  and  mind.  Who  is  not  afto- 
nifhed,  when  he  remarks  in  the  hiftory  of  the  chinefe  thecourfe  and  management 
of  their  affairs,  and  with  what  extenfive  apparatus  a trifle  is  accomplithed  ? Here 
a college  is  employed,  on  what,  to  be  vrell  done,  Ihould  be  performed  by  .an  indi- 
vidual : there  inquiry  is  made,  in  what  place  an  anfwer  is  to  be  found : they  go 
and  they  come,  they  put  off  and  they  avoid,  that  the  ceremonials  of  childifh 
refpeCt  for  the  ftate  may  not  be  infringed.  A nation,  that  fleeps  on  warm 
ftoves,  and  drinks  warm  water  from  morning  till  night,  muft  be  equally  ciefti- 
tute  of  a warlike  fpirit  and  profound  reflection.  Regularity  in  a beaten  track  ; 
acutenefs  in  difcovering  which  way  intereft  inclines,  and  a thoüfand  fly  arts ; 
childifh  multiplicity  of -occupation,  without  the  reflection  of  the  man,  who  afks 
himfelf  w'hether  a thing  be'  neceffary  to  be  done,  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
performed  in  a better  manner  are  the  only  virtues,  to  which  the  royal  path- 
in  China  is  open.  The  emperor  himfelf  is  harnefled  to  this  yoke  : he  muft  fet 
a good  example  to  all,  and  go  through  his  exercife  like  a drill  corporal  for  a 
pattern  to  the  reft.  He  not  only  facrifices  in  the  hall  of  his  predeceffors  on  fefti- 
vals,  but  in  every  occupation,  in  every  moment  of  his  life,  he  facrifices  to  them, 

and; 
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and  all  the  praife  and  all  the  blame  bellowed  upon  him  are  perhaps  equally  un- 

deferved  *. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  a nation  of  this  kind  fhould  have  invented  little 
in  the  fciences  according  to  the  european  ftandard  ? or  that  it  has  remained  for 
feme  thoufands  of  years  at  the  fame  point?  Even  their  books  of  law  and  morality 
continually  pace  round  the  fame  circle,  and  carefully  and  precilely  fay  the  fame 
things  of  childifh  duties,  in  a hundred  different  ways,  with  fyftematic  hypocrify. 
In  it  mufic  and  atlronomy,  poetry  and  tactics,  painting  and  architecture,  are 
as  they  were  centuries  ago,  the  children  of  it’s  eternal  laws,  and  unalterably 
childifh  inflitutions.  The  empire  is  an  embalmed  mummy,  wrapped  in  filk, 
and  painted  with  hieroglyphics : it’s  internal  circulation  is  that  of  a dormoufe 
in  it’s  winter’s  fleep.  Hence  the  fyftcm  of  keeping  foreigners  feparate,  aCting 
the  fpy  over  them,  and  throwing  obftacles  in  their  way:  hence  the  pride  of 
the  nation,  which  compares  itfelf  with  itfelf  alone,  and  neither  knows  nor 
loves  ftrangers.  It  is  a nation  thruft  into  a corner,  and  (hut  up  from  general 
concourfe  by  Fate ; being  feparated  from  the  reft  by  mountains,  deferts,  and 
a fea,  in  which  fcarce  a haven  is  to  be  found.  In  any  other  lituation  it 
could  not  eafiiy  have  remained  what  it  is:  -for  that  it’s  conftitution  held  out 
againft  the  mantchous  only  proves,  that  it  derived  it’s  foundation  from 
them,  and  that  the  lefs  civilized  conquerors  found  fuch  a fyftem  of  childifh  fla- 
very  a very  convenient  1'eat  for  their  dominion.  They  dürft  not  alter  it,  but 
fat  themfelves  down  in  it,  and  ruled:  while  the  nation  ferved  fo  obfequioufly 
in  every  member  of  this  machine  of  date,  which  itfelf  had  eredted,  as  if  it  had 
"been  invented  for  the  very  purpofe  of  this  flavery. 

All  accounts  of  the  language  of  the  chinefe  agree,  that  it  has  contributed 
unfpcakably  to  the  form  of  this  people  in  their  artificial  mode  of  thinking:  for 
is  not  the  language  of  every  country  the  medium,  in  which  the  ideas  of  it’s 
inhabitants  are  formed,  preferved,  and  imparted  ? particularly  when  a nation  is 
fo  firmly  attached  to  it’s  language  as  this,  and  deduces  all  civilization  from  it. 
The  language  of  the  chinefe  is  a dictionary  of  morals,  that  is,  of  courtefy  and 
good  manners : not  only  provinces  and  towns,  but  even  conditions  and  books 
are  diftinguifhed  in  it,  fio  that  the  greater  part  of  their  learned  induftry  is  ap- 
plied merely  to  an  implement,  with  which  nothing  is  performed.  Every -thing 
in  it  turns  on  fyftematic  niceties  : it  expreftes  much  with  a-few  founds,  while 

* Even  the  efteemed  emperor  Kien-Long  confiitution,  this  muH  ever  be  the  cafe,  let  the 
was  deemed  a cruel  tyrant  in  the  provinces:  empejor’s  way  of  thinking  be  what  it  will, 
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it  depicts  one  found  with  many  lines,  and  fays  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  a multi- 
plicity of  books.  What  a wafte  of  indudry  is  employed  in  pencilling  and  print- 
ing their  works ! but  this  is  their  chief  art  and  delight;  for  fine  writing  is  to 
them  more  beautiful  than  the  moft  enchanting  picture,  and  the  uniform  j'.ngle 
of  their  maxims  and  compliments  is  prized  by  them  as  the  fum  of  elegance 
and  wifdom.  Nothing  but  fuch  an  extenfive  empire,  and  chinefe  laborioufnefs, 
could  have  produced  forty  books,  painted  in  eight  large  volumes,  on  the  fingle 
town  of  Kai-fong-fu  *,  and  extended  this  tirefome  accuracy  to  every  command 
and  eulogy  of  the  emperor.  The  monument  of  the  emigration  of  the  torguts 
is  a mondrous  book  upon  done  T,  and  the  whole  of  the  learning  of  the  chinefe 
is  exhaufted  in  artificial  and  political  hieroglyphics.  The  difference,  with  which 
this  mode  of  writing  alone  operates  upon  the  mind  that  thinks  in  it,  mud  be 
incredible.  It  enervates  the  thoughts,  and  reduces  the  whole  national  way  of 
thinking  to  painted  or  air-draw'n  arbitrary  characters. 

This  exhibition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  chinefe  has  not  been  coloured  by 
enmity  or  contempt : every  line  is  taken  from  their  warmed  advocates,  and 
might  be  fupported  by  a hundred  proofs  from  every  clafs  of  their  inditutions. 
It  is  nothing  more,  than  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe ; the  reprefentation 
of  a people  formed  from  remote  antiquity  with  fuch  an  organization,  in  fuch  a 
part  of  the  World,  after  fuch  principles,  with  fuch  aids,  and  under  fuch  cir- 
cumdances;  and  which,  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  things  in  other  na- 
tions, has  fo  long  retained  it’s  way  of  thinking.  If  the  ancient  egyptians  were 
dill  before  our  eyes,  we  Ihould  obferve,  without  venturing  to  think  of  a recipro- 
cal derivation,  a refemblance  between  them  in  many  points;  the  traditions 
received  being  only  modified  fomewhat  differently  by  the  climate.  It  was  the 
fame  with  other  nations,  that  once  dood  on  the  fame  dep  of  cultivation ; but 
thefe  have  advanced  farther,  or  have  been  dedroyed  and  mingled  with  others ; 
while  ancient  China  dands  as  an  old  ruin  on  the  verge  of  the  World,  in  it’s 
femi-mungalian  form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  fundamental 
lineaments  of  it’s  cultivation  were  brought  from  Greece  through  Baclra,  or 
derived  from  Tatary  through  Balch:  the  web  of  it’s  conditution  is  certainly 
endemial,  and  the  flight  operations  of  foreign  countries  on  it  are  eafy  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  and  feparatccl.  I honour  the  Kings  like  a chinefe  for  their  excel- 
lent principles : and  Confucius  is  to  me  a great  man,  though  I perceive  the 
fetters,  which  he  too  wore,  and  which,  with  the  bed  intentions,  he  rivetted 
eternally  on  the  fuperditious  populace,  and  the  general  fydeni  of  date,  by  his 


* Mem,  ccncernait  hi  Chinais,  Vol.  IT,  p.  375. 
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political  morality.  By  means  of  it  this  nation,  like  many  others  on  the  Globe, 
has  flood  flill  in  it’s  education,  as  in  the  age  of  infancy ; this  mechanical  en- 
gine of  morals  for  ever  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  mind,  and  no  fecond  Con- 
fucius arifing  in  the  defpotic  realm.  Had  either  the  enormous  ftate  been  once 
divided ; or  had  more  enlightened  Kien-longs  taken  the  paternal  refolution,  to  fend 
forth  as  colonifts  thofe  whom  they  could  not  feed,  lightened  the  yoke  of  cuftom, 
and  introduced  greater  freedom  of  will  and  aftion,  though  this  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  attended  with  much  danger:  then — but  even  then  the 
chinefe  would  ever  have  remained  chinefe,  as  germans  are  flill  germans,  and  no 
ancient  greeks  are  produced  in  the  eaflern  end  of  Alia.  It  is  obvioufly  the 
purpofe  of  Nature,  that  every  thing  capable  of  profpering  on  Earth  fhould 
profper  on  it,  and  that  even  this  variety  in  her  productions  fhould  teem  with 
the  creator’s  praife.  The  work  of  legiflation  and  morals  poflefies  no  where 
upon  Earth  fuch  liability  as  in  China,  where  the  human  underflanding  appears 
to  have  framed  it  as  an  infantile  effay  : there  let  it  remain,  and  may  Europe 
never  rear  a filler  realm  equally  full  of  filial  fubmiflion  to  it’s  defpots.  This 
nation  will  retain  to  the  end  the  fame  of  it’s  induflry,  of  the  acutenefs 
of  it’s  organs  of  fenfe,  of  it’s  fkilful  dexterity  in  a thoufand  ufeful  things. 
Silk  and  porcelain,  powder  and  fliot,  perhaps  too  the  mariner’s  compafs,  the 
art  of  printing,  the  building  of  bridges,  navigation,  and  many  other  nice 
mechanical  occupations  and  arts,  were  known  to  it,  before  they  exifled  in 
Europe  : but  in  almofl  all  arts  it  wants  the.  fpirit  of  improvement.  For  the 
reft,  that  China  fhould  fhut  herfelf  up  from  the  nations  of  Europe,,  and  lay 
great  reftraints  as  well  on  the  dutch  as  on  the  ruffians  and  jefuits,  is  not  only 
confident  with  her  general  way  of  thinking,  but  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  fcore 
of  policy,  fo  long  as  fhe  obferves  the  conduct  of  europeans  in  the  iflands  and 
on  the  continent  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  the  North  of  Afia,  and  in  her  own  land. 
Swelling  with  tatarian  pride,  fhe  defpifes  the  merchant,  who  leaves  his  own 
country,  and  barters  what  fhe  deems  the  moll  folid  merchandize  for  things  of 
trifling  value  : fhe  takes  his  filver,  and  gives  him  in  return  millions  of  pounds 
of  enervating  tea,  to  the  corruption  of  all  Europe.- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cochin-China , Tonqnin , Ltfor,  Corea,  eaßern  Tat  ary,  Japan. 

It  appears  inconteftibly  from  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  that,  whatever  country 
has  been  capable  of  railing  itfelf  to  any  eminent  degree  of  cultivation,  it  has 
influenced  a certain  circle  of  it’s  neighbours.  Thus  China,  though  an  unwarlike 
nation,  and  with  a conftitution  ftrongly  concentring  in  itfelf,  has  notwithftand- 
ing  diffufed  it’s  influence  through  many  countries  round.  The  queftion  is 
not,  whether  thefe  countries  have  been  fubdued  by  China,  or  remain  fubjedt  to 
it ; if  they  participate  in  it’s  inftitutions,  language,  religion,  fciences,  arts,  and 
manners,  as  far  as  regards  mind  they  are  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Cochin-China  has  derived  moft  from  the  chinefe,  of  whom  it  has  been  in 
fome  meafure  a political  colony:  hence  the  refemblance  between  the  two  peo- 
ple in  conftitution  and  manners,  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  religion,  trade,  and  go- 
vernment. It’s  emperor  is  a vaflal  of  China,  and  the  nations  are  intimately 
united  by  commerce.  If  this  bufy,  fenfible,  gentle  people,  be  compared  with 
their  neighbours,  the  indolent  fiamefe,  the  lavage  natives  of  Arracan,  See.,  the 
difference  will  be  obvious.  But  as  no  rivulet  rifes  higher  than  it’s  fource,  it  is 
not  to  be  expedted,  that  Cochin-China  Ihould  exceed  it’s  original : it’s  govern- 
ment is  more  defpotic ; it’s  religion  and  fciences  are  but  echoes  of  thofe  of 
the  mother  country.  ' 

Tonquin,  which  lies  ftill  nearer  to  China,  though  feparated  from  it  by  rude 
mountains,  is  in  a flmilar  predicament.  The  nation  is  lefs  civilized  : the  de- 
gree of  cultivation  it  poffeffes,  and  which  fupports  the  ftate ; it’s  manufactures, 
trade,  laws,  religion,  knowledge,  and  cuftoms;  are  all  chinefe;  only  far  infe- 
riour,  in  confequence  of  a more  foutherly  climate,  and  the  national  cha- 
racter. 

The  impreffion  made  by  China  upon  Laos  is  ftill  more  feeble  : for  this  coun- 
try was  foon  torn  from  it,  and  adopted  the  manners  of  the  fiamefe : yet  the 
traces  of  that  impreffion  are  ftill  perceptible. 

Among  the  fouthern  iflands  Java  is  that,  with  which  the  chinefe  have  the 
moft  particular  intercourfe : indeed  it  is  probable,  that  colonies  have  been  planted 
in  it  by  them.  Their  political  eftablifhments,  however,  they  could  not  intro- 
duce into  this  diftant  and  much  hotter  land  : for  the  laborious  fkill  of  the  chi- 
nefe requires  an  afliduous  people,  and  a temperate  climate.  They  made  ufe  of 
the  ifland,  therefore,  without  falhioning  it. 

Qq  2 
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To  the  north  the  chinefe  fyftem  of  things  has  gained  more  footing,  and  the 
people  of  China  may  boat!,  that  they  have  contributed  more  to  foften  the  rude 
nations  of  this  vaft  region,  than  the  europeans  probably  in  all  the  four  quarters* 
of  the  Globe.  Korea  has  been  actually  fubjedted  to  the  chinefe  by  the  mant- 
chous : and  let  this  once  favage  nation  be  compared  with  it’s  northern  neigh- 
bours. The  inhabitants  of  this  partly  cold  country  are  gentle  and  benign:  in- 
their  amufements  and  funeral  ceremonies,  in  their  houfes  and  clothing,  in  their 
religion  and  a certain  love  of  fcience,  they  at  lead  imitate  the  chinefe,  by  whom, 
their  government  was  framed,  and  a few  manufactures  eflablifhed.  On  the 
mungals  the  influence  of  the  chinefe  has  had  a dill  more  extenfive  operation.. 
Not  only  have  the  mantchous,  who  conquered  China,  been  poliflred  by  their 
intercourfe  with  it,  fo  that  tribunals  refembling  thofe  of  Pekin  have  been  eda- 
bliflied  at  Schinyang,  their  capital : but  the  numerous  mungal  hordes,  the. 
greater  part  of  which  are  fubjedc  to  China,  have  not  remained  uninfluenced  by 
the  chinefe,  notwithdanding  their  ruder  manners.  Nay  if  the  friendly  protec- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  in  which  the  torguts  amounted  in  modern  times  to  three 
hundred  thoufand  drong,  be  a benefit,  China  has  treated  this  extenfive  region 
more  judly  than  any  conqueror.  Often  has  it  quieted  the  didurbances  of 
Tibet,  and  in  former  days  extended  it’s  hand  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  con- 
tents of  the  rich  graves  found  in  different  parts  of  Mungalia  and  Tatar}7  afford 
evident  marks  of  an  intercourfe  with  China  : and  if  more  polifhed  nations  for- 
merly inhabited  thefe  countries,  they  probably  were  not  without  a clofe  con- 
nexion with  the  chinefe. 

The  place,  however,  in  which  the  chinefe  have  raifcd  up  the  greated  rivals 
of  their  indudry,  is  Japan.  The  japanefe  were  once  barbarians ; and  certainly, 
from  their  bold  and  violent  character,  cruel  and  rigid  barbarians  : yet  from  their 
proximity  and  intercourfe  with  a peopLe,  from  whom  they  learned  writing 
and  fciences,  arts  and  manufadtures,  they  have  improved  themfelves  to  a 
date,  which  in  many  points  rivals  or  even  exceeds  that  of  China.  Conformably 
to  the  charadter  of  the  nation  indeed,  both  their  government  and  religion 
are  more  barbarous  and  feverc  :.  and  there  is  no  more  prolpedt  in  Japan,  than 
in  China,  of  an  advancement  to  greater  perfedtion  in  the  lciences,  as  they  are 
cultivated  in  Europe  : but  if  a knowledge  and  employment  of  the  foil,,  if  in- 
dudry in  agriculture  and  the  ufeful  arts,  if  trade  and  navigation,  and  even  the 
rude  pomp  and  defpotic  form  of  their  political  conditution,  be  unquedionable 
deps  of  cultivation,  the  proud  japanefe  have  borrowed  them  from  China.  The 
annals  of  this  nation  record  the  time,  when  the  japanefe  vifited  Ch’ina  as  bar- 
barians: and  with  whatever  peculiarities  the  rude  iflanders  have  formed  them- 
felves». 
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felves,  in  all  the  inftruments  of  their  cultivation,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercife  their  arts,  the  chinefe  original  is  evident. 

Now  whether  thefe  people  have  penetrated  ftill  farther,  and  contributed  to 
the  cultivation  of  either  of  the  two  polifhed  kingdoms  of  America,  both 
of  which  were  fituate  on  the  weftern  coaft,  oppofite  to  China,  will  not 
be  eafy  to  determine.  If  a cultivated  people  from  this  fide  of  the  Globe 
reached  America,  it  could  fcarcely  be  any  other  than  the  chinefe,  or  the  iflanders 
of  Japan.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  hiftory  of  China,  in  obedience 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  country,  is  written  to  completely  in  the  chinefe 
manner.  All  inventions  it  afcribes  to  it’s  kings : it  forgets  the  world  beyond 
it’s  own  limits,  and  as  a hiftory  of  the  empire  it  is  tar  from  an  inftrudtive 
hiftory  of  man. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

' Tibet . 

Between  the  great  mountains  and  deferts  of  Alia,  a fpiritual  empire,, 
fingular  in  kind,  erefls  it’s  head.  This  is  the  grand  fovereignty  of  the 
lamas.  It  is  true,  the  temporal  power  has  been  occafionally  feparated  from 
the  fpiritual  by  flight  revolutions ; but  they  have  always  been  united  again 
after  a time,  fo  that  in  this  country  the  whole  conftitution  refts  on  the  impe- 
rial pontificate,  in  a manner  elfewhere  unknown.  According  to  the  docftrine 
of  metempfychofis,  the  grand  lama  is  animated  by  the  god  Shaka,  or  Fo,  who, 
at  the  deceafe  of  one  lama,  tranfmigrates  into  the  next,  and  confecrates  him 
an  image  of  the  divinity.  The  defcending  chain  of  lamas  is  continued  down 
from  him  in  fixed  degrees  of  fan&ity,  fo  that  a more  firmly  eftablifhed  facer- 
dotal  government,  in  do&rines,  cuftoms,  and  inftituuons,  than  aiftuaily  reigns 
over  this  elevated  country,  cannot  be  conceived.  The  fupreme  manager  of 
temporal  affairs  is  no  more  than  the  viceroy  of  the  fovereign  prieft,  who,  con- 
formably to  the  principles  of  his  religion,  dwells  in  divine  tranquillity,  in  a build- 
ing that  is  both  temple  and  palace.  The  lama  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
World  abounds  with  monftrous  fables : the  threatened  punilhments  and  peni- 
tences for  fin  are  fevere  : and  the  ftate,  after  which  their  fanftity  thrives,  is  highly 
unnatural,  confifting  in  monaftic  continence,  fuperftitious  abfence  of  thought, 
and  the  perfect  repofe  of  nonentity.  Yet  there  is  fcarcely  any  religion  upon 
Earth  fo  widely  fpread  as  this.  Not  only  in  Tibet  and  Tangut,  and  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  mungals,  mantchous,  kalcas,  eleuths,  is  the  lama  worfhipped  ; 

and 
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and  if  fome  of  them  have  difpenfed  with  the  adoration  of  his  perfon  in  modem 
times,  (till  a certain  modification  of  the  religion  of  Shaka  is  the  only  faith  they 
profefs,  the  only  worfhip  they  follow : but  this  religion  extends  far  to  the  fouth 
alfo : the  names  of  Sommonacodom,  Shakja-Tuba,  Sangol-Muni,  Shigemuni, 
Buddo,  Fo,  Shekia,  are  all  the  fame  with  Shaka ; fo  that  this  facred  monaftic 
doctrine  pervades  Hindoftan,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Pegu,  Tonquin,  and  even  China, 
Corea,  and  Japan  ; though  not  every  where  retaining  in  equal  degrees  the 
cumberfome  mythology  of  the  tibetians.  Even  in  China  the  doCtrines  of  Fo 
conftitute  the  popular  faith ; while  the  principles  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tfe 
are  only  fpecies  of  a political  religion  and  philofophy  adopted  by  the  higher 
ranks,  that  is,  by  the  learned.  The  government  is  indifferent  to  either  religion  : 
it’s  care  proceeds  no  farther,  than  to  render  the  lamas  and  bonzes  innocuous  to 
the  ftate,  by  preferving  it  from  the  fovereignty  of  the  dalai-lama.  Japan  has 
long  been  a Semi-Tibet : the  dairi  was  the  fpiritual  fovereign,  and  the  cubo  his 
temporal  fervant ; till  the  latter  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hand,  and  reduced 
the  former  to  a mere  cipher  : a Hep  that  arifes  in  the  courfe  of  things,  and  will 
fome  time  be  the  lot  of  the  lama  alfo.  It  is  only  owing  to  the  fituation 
of  his  empire,  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  mungal  tribes,  and  more  efpecially 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  China,  that  the  lama  has  remained  fo  long  what 
he  is. 

The  religion  of  the  lamas  affuredly  never  originated  on  the  cold  mountains 
of  Tibet : it  muff;  have  been  the  offspring  of  a warmer  climate,  the  creature  of 
fome  enervate  minds,  that  love  above  all  things  to  indulge  in  bodily  reft,  and 
freedom  from  thought.  It  did  not  reach  the  rude  heights  of  Tibet,  or  even 
China  itfelf,  till  the  firft  century  after  the  chriftian  era  j and  then  it  received  in 
each  a different  modification,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  country.  In  Tibet 
and  Japan  it  was  rigid  and  fevere  : among  the  mungals  it  became  a lefs  effica- 
cious fuperftition : while  Siam,  Hindoftan,  and  fimilar  countries,  cheriffied  it 
under  it’s  mildeft  afpeCt,  as  a natural  production  of  their  warmer  climate.  From 
this  difference  of  form,  it  has  had  very  different  effeds  on  the  countries,  in 
which  it  has  flourifhed.  In  Siam,  Flindoftan,  Tonquin,  and  fome  others,  it 
lulls  the  minds  of  men,  and  renders  them  compaffionate  and  unwarlike,  patient, 
gentle,  and  indolent.  The  talapoins  afpire  not  to  the  throne  : they  only  require 
alms  for  the  abfolution  of  finners.  In  ruder  foils,  where  the  climate  does  not 
fo  eafily  afford  fupport  for  idle  beadlmen,  their  eftabliPnment  demands  moj£ 
art,  and  thus  they  at  length  unite  the  palace  and  the  temple.  The  incon- 
fiftencies,  which  not  only  connect  but  fupport  human  affairs,  are  fingular. 
If  every  tibetian  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  lamas,  and  ftrove  to  imitate  their 
4 fupreme 
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fupreme  virtues,  Tibet  would  foon  be  no  more.  A race  of  men,  keeping 
themfelves  unconnected  with  each  other,  not  cultivating  their  frigid  foil,  pur- 
fuing  neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  muft  haften  to  an  end  : while  dreaming 
of  Heaven  they  would  perifti  with  cold  and  hunger.  But  happily  nature  is 
more  powerful  in  man,  than  any  opinion  he  may  embrace.  The  tibetian  mar- 
ries, though  marriage  is  a fin  : and  his  induftrious  wife,  who  indeed  takes 
more  than  one  hufband,  and  labours  more  than  a man,  willingly  foregoes  the 
chief  places  in  Paradife,  to  continue  the  prefent  World.  If  there  be  a reli- 
gion upon  Earth,  that  deferves  the  epithets  of  monftrous  and  inconfiftent,  it  is 
the  religion  of  Tibet*:  and  it  cannot  altogether  be  denied,  that,  if  chriftia- 
nitv  were  propagated  in  it’s  moft  rigid  doCtrines  and  practices,  it  would  no 
where  ap;xar  in  a worfe  form  than  on  the  tibetian  mountains.  Fortunately, 
howevo  . he  fevere  monaftic  religion  has  been  as  incapable  of  changing  the 
fp'r  . of  the  nation,  as'  of  altering  it’s  wants  and  climate.  The  inhabitant  of 
the  lofty  mountains  purchafes  abfolution  for  his  fins,  and  enjoys  health  and 
cheerful nefs  : he  feeds  and  kills  animals,  though  he  believes  the  tranfmigration 
of  fouls ; and  keeps  a wedding  feaft  for  a fortnight,  though  his  pdeft  incul- 
cates celibacy  as  the  only  ftate  of  perfection.  Thus  the  opinions  of  mankind 
have  always  accommodated  matters  with  their  wants  : they  have  haggled  with 
each  other,  till  a tolerable  bargain  was  ftruck  between  them.  How  unfortunate 
wouid  it  be  for  men,  if  every  folly,  that  prevails  in  the  creeds  received  by  na- 
tions, were  to  be  completely  followed  up  in  practice  ! But  now,  moft  are  be- 
lieved and  not  praCtifed,  and  this  neutral  fentiment  of  dead  perfuafion  is  every 
where  called  forth.  It  is  not  to  be  fupppofed,  that  the  calmuc  lives  con- 
formably to  the  pattern  of  perfection  in  Tibet,  becaufe  he  adores  a little  idol, 
or  worfhips  the  excrement  of  the  lama. 

But  this  difgufting  fyftem  of  the  lamas  has  not  been  barely  innocent  : it  has 
certainly  had  it’s  ufe.  By  it  a grofs  heathen  nation,  holding  itfelf  defeended 
from  apes,  has  been  raifed  into  a polifhed,  and  in  many  points  a refined  people  : 
though  to  this  the  neighbourhood  of  China  greatly  contributed.  A religion 
originating  in  India  muft  have  a predilection  for  cleanlinefs  : thus  the  tibetians 
were  prevented  from  living  like  tatarian  mountaineers.  Even  that  extravagant 
chaftity,  which  their  lamas  preach,  has  ferved  as  a goal  of  virtue  to.  the  nation  ; 
and  the  modefty,  temperance,  and  referve,  remarked  in  both  fexes,  may  be 
confidered  as  at  leaf’:  part  of  the  race  toward  it  : where  too,  indeed,  half  is 

* See  Georgii  Alphabet.  Tibet  an. , Rome,  1762,  gen,  Vo!.  IV,  p.  271,  Sec.,  and  the  e.Cay  in 
a book  abounding  with  learned  lumber;  yet,  Schlcezer’s Brie/nvecb/el, ‘ Correspondence,’  Vol. 
with  the  accounts  in  Pallas’s  Nordi/cben  Beitra-  V,  the  chief  book  we  have  refpecting  Tiber. 
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better  than  the  whole.  The  doCtrine  of  the  metempfyehofis  excites  companion 
toward  animals  : and  perhaps  the  rude  inhabitants  of  rocks  and  mountains 
could  not  be  held  by  a gentler  rein  than  this  opinion,  and  the  belief  in  long 
penitences  and  the  pains  of  Hell.  In  ftiort  the  tibetian  religion  is  a fpecies  of 
the  papal,  fuch  as  it  prevailed  in  Europe  itfelf  in  the  dark  ages,  and  indeed 
without  that  morality  and  decorum,  for  which  the  mungals  and  tibetians  are 
commended.  The  religion  of  Shaka  has  been  of  fervice  to  mankind  likewife 
by  introducing  a fort  of  learning,  and  a written  language,  among  thefe  moun- 
taineers, and  even  farther,  among  the  mungals.  Probably  the  preparatory 
means  of  a degree  of  cultivation,  now  ripening  for  thefe  regions  alfo. 

The  way  of  Providence  among  nations  is  wondrous  long,  yet  it  is  the  pure 
order  of  nature.  Gymnofophifts  and  talapoins,  that  is,  contemplative  folita- 
ries,  have  exifted  in  the  eaft  from  the  remotefl  times : their  nature  and  their 
climate  led  them  to  this  mode  of  life.  Seeking  quiet,  they  fled  from  the 
buflde  of  fociety,  and  lived  contented  with  the  little,  that  fertile  nature  gave. 
The  oriental  is  as  ferious,  and  moderate  in  words,  as  temperate  in  meat  and 
drink.  He  willingly  refigns  himfelf  to  the  wings  of  imagination  : and  whither 
could  thefe  carry  him,  but  to  the  contemplation  of  univerfal  nature,  to  the 
origin  of  the  World,  the  decay  and  renovation  of  things  ? Both  the  cofmogony 
and  the  metempfyehofis  of  the  orientals  are  poetical  reprefentations  of  what  is  and 
will  be,  fuch  as  they  may  be  conceived  by  a limited  human  underflanding  and 
a feeling  heart.  ‘ I live  and  enjoy  my  life  a little  while  : why  fliould  not  all 
around  me  enjoy  their  exiftence,  and  live  uninjured  by  me  ?’  Hence  the  mora- 
lity of  the  talapoins,  which  fo  effectively  and  felf-denyingly  inculcates  the  no- 
thingnefsof  all  things,  the  eternal  mutation  of  forms  in  the  World,  the  internal 
affliction  of  the  infatiate  defires  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  pleafures  of  a pure 
mind.  Hence  too  the  gentle  humane  ordinances,  which  they  gave  to  mankind 
for  fparing  themfeives  and  other  beings,  and  the  praifes  of  which  they  chaunt 
in  their  hymns,  and  record  in  their  maxims.  Thefe  they  no  more  derived 
from  Greece,  than  they  did  their  cofmogony  : for  both  are  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  feelings  and  fentiments  of  their  climate.  In  them  every  thing  is  {trained 
to  the  highefi:  pitch  ; fo  that  Indian  hermits  alone  can  live  conformably  to  the 
doCtrines  of  the  talapoins : and  befides,  every  thing  is  fo  enveloped  in  cndlefs 
fables,  that  if  ever  a Shaka  lived,  he  would  fcarcely  recognize  himfelf  in  one  of 
the  features  aferibed  to  him  as  fubjeCts  of  gratitude  or  praife.  Yet  does  not 
a child  learn  his  firft  wifdom  and  morals  by  means  of  fables  ? and  are  not  molt 
of  thefe  nations,  whole  minds  remain  in  a gentle  {lumber,  children  all  their 
lives  long?  Let  us  not  accufe  Providence,  therefore,  for  what  could  not  be 
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otnerwife,  according  to  the  order  fhe  chofe  for  the  human  race.  She  knit  every- 
thing with  tradition,  and  thus  men  could  not  impart  to  each  other  more,  than 
they  themfelves  had,  and  knew.  Every  thing  in  nature,  and  conlequently  the 
philofophy  of  Budda,  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it. 
On  the  one  hand  it  exhibits  as  fine  and  lofty  fentiments,  as  on  the  other  it  is 
capable  of  exciting  and  foflering,  as  it  abundantly  has,  indolence  and  deceit. 
In  no  two  countries  has  it  remained  precifely  the  fame  : but  wherever  it  exifts, 
it  has  raifed  itfelf  at  leaft  one  ftep  above  grofs  heathenifm,  the  firft  twilight  of 
a purer  morality,  the  firft  infantile  dream  of  that  truth,  which  comprehends 
the  univerfe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Hindoßan. 

Though  the  docftrine  of  the  bramins  is  no  more  than  a branch  of  that  widely 
fpread  religion,  which  has  formed  fedts  or  fovereignties  from  Tibet  to  Japan ; 
ftill  it  deferves  particular  confederation  in  the  place  of  it’s  birth,  as  it  has  formed 
there  the  raoft  fingular  and  perhaps  durable  government  in  the  World ; this  is 
the  divifion  of  the  hindoo  nation  into  four  or  more  cafts,  over  which  the  bra- 
mins rule  as  forming  the  firft.  That  they  obtained  this  fway  by  bodily  fubju- 
gation  is  by  no  means  probable  : for  they  are  not  the  military  caft  of  the  peo- 
ple, which,  the  king  himfelf  included,  comes  only  next  to  them ; and  their 
pretenfions  are  founded  on  no  fuch  claim,  even  in  their  fables.  Their  domi- 
nion over  the  reft  is  derived  from  their  origin,  on  the  fcore  of  which  they  pride 
themfelves  as  fprung  from  the  head  of  Brama,  while  the  foldiery  proceeded  from 
his  breaft,  and  the  other  cafts  from  his  different  limbs.  On  this  their  laws  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  ftate  are  founded,  according  to  which  they  make  a particular 
caft,  which  is  to  the  nation  what  the  head  is  to  the  body.  Similar  divifions  into 
cafts  have  formed  in  other  regions  the  fimpleft  eftablilhrnent  of  fociety : in 
imitation  of  nature,  that  divides  trees  into  branches,  people  into  tribes  and 
families.  Such  was  the  fyftem  of  Egypt ; which,  like  that  of  ITindoftan, 
made  arts  and  trades  hereditary:  and  that  the  caft  of  fages  and  priefts  af- 
figned  to  itfelf  the  higheft  place,  we  obferve  in  feveral  nations.  In  fuch 
a degree  of  cultivation,  this  appears  to  me  the  natural  courfe  of  things ; as  wif- 
dom  is  fuperiour  to  ftrength,  and  in  ancient  times  the  caft  of  priefts  appropriated 
to  itfelf  almoft  all  political  fcience.  The  importance  of  the  priefthoed 
declines  only  with  the  general  diffufion  of  knowledge  through  all  ranks j and 
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for  this  reafon  the  priefts  have  fo  frequently  oppofed  the  enlightening  of  the 
people. 

The  hiftory  of  Hindoftan,  of  which  we  know  much  Ids  than  could  be  wiflied, 
affords  us  fome  clear  hints  refpefticg  the  origin  of  the  bramins  *.  This  makes 
Brama,  a wife  and  learned  man,  who  invented  feveral  arts  and  in  particular 
writing,  a vizir  of  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  Criflren,  whole  fon  divided  the 
people  by  law  into  the  four  well  known  cafts.  He  placed  the  fon  of  Brama  at 
the  head  of  the  firfl  caft,  which  included  the  aftrologers,  phyficians,  and  priefts : 
other  nobles  were  appointed  hereditary  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  thefe 
the  fecond  caft  of  the  hindoos  is  defcended  : the  third  caft  was  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  ; the  fourth,  to  the  purfuit  of  arts : and  this  eftablifh- 
ment  was  to  continue  for  ever.  He  built  the  town  of  Bahar  for  the  philofo- 
phers ; and  as  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  the  fchools  of  the  bramins,  were  chiefly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  reafon  why  fo  little  is  faid  of  them  by  the 
greeks  and  romans  is  obvious : for  it  appears,  that  thefe  were  unacquainted  with 
the  interiour  parts  of  India ; Herodotus  defcribing  only  the  people  on  the  Hin- 
dus, and  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  Alexander 
having  advanced  no  farther  than  the  Hyphafes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
therefore*  that  at  firft  they  obtained  only  general  accounts  of  the  bramins,  that 
is,  of  the  folitary  ph'ilofophers,  living  in  the  manner  of  the  talapoins ; and  after- 
wards heard  obfcure  tales  of  the  famaneans  and  germans  on  the  Ganges,  of  the 
divifion  of  the  people  into  cafts,  of  their  dodtrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls, 
8tc.  Even  thefe  mutilated  relations  however  thow,  that  the  inftitution  of  the 
bramins  is  ancient,  and  a native  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ganges ; 
which  the  veiy  old  monuments  at  Jaggernaut  -f,  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of 
the  peninfula,  confirm.  Both  the  idols,  and.  the  whole  economy  of  their  tem- 
ples, are  fuitable  to  the  fentiments  and  mythology,  of  the.  bramins,  who  have 
fpread  themfelves  abroad  through  India  from  their  facred  Ganges,  and  been 
honoured,  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  where  they  have  ar- 
rived. The  Ganges,  as  their  birth  place,  has  remained  the  chief  feat  of  their 
holy  rites : though  as  bramins  they  are  not  merely  a religious,  but  a truly  po- 
litical tribe,  refembling  the  orders  of  lamas,  levites,  egvptian  priefts,  See., 
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and  have  pertained  to  the  primitive  conftitution  of  the  ftate  throughout 
India, 

For  tfjoufands  of  years  this  influence  of  the  order  on  the  minds  of  men  has 
been  Angularly  profound  : for,  in  fpite  of  the  mungal  yoke,  which  they  have 

* Dow’s  Hiftory  of  Hindoftan,  Vol.  I,  p.  io,  1 1. 

■j-  Zend-  Avefta,  by  D’Anquetil,  Vol.  I,  p.  81,  and  foil5. : Niebuhr’s  Travels,  Vol.  II. 
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fo  long  born,  it’s  importance  and  dodtrines  ftill  remain  unfhaken,  and  thefe 
exert  fuch  a powerful  fway  over  the  hindoos,  as  fcarcely  any  other  religion  has 
ever  difplayed  *.  The  character,  way  of  life,  and  manners  of  the  people,  even 
to  the  minuteft  trifles,  nay  to  their  very  thoughts  and  words,  are  their  work  : 
and  though  many  parts  of  the  religion  of  the  bramins  are  extremely  trouble- 
l'ome  and  oppreflive,  they  remain  as  facred  as  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  even  to 
the  loweft  calls.  Such  of  them  as  embrace  a foreign  religion  are  for  the  molt 
part  only  malefactors  and  outcafts,  or  poor  deferted  children.  The  fenfe  of  fu- 
periority,  too,  with  which  the  hindoo,  even  under  the  preflure  of  extreme  want, 
contemplates  the  european  whom  he  ferves,  is  a fufficient  guaranty,  that  this 
people,  while  it  exifls,  will  never  mix  with  any  other.  No  doubt  the  character 
of  the  nation  and  the  climate  are  the  grounds  of  this  unparalleled  effedt  : for  no 
people  are  endowed  with  more  quiet  patience,  and  gentle  docility  of  mind. 
But  that  the  hindoo  does  not  follow  the  precepts  and  cuftoms  of  every  foreigner 
arifes  evidently  from  this,  that  the  inftitution  of  the  bramins  already  fo  occu- 
pies his  whole  mind,  and  employs  his  whole  life,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
other.  His  frequent  feftivals  and  ceremonies,  his  multiplicity  of  deities  and 
fables,  his  numerous  facred  places  and  works  of  merit,  employ  the  whole  ima- 
gination of  the  hindoo  from  his  infancy,  and  remind  him  of  what  he  is  almoft 
every  moment  of  his  life.  All  the  inftitutions  of  Europe  float  only  on  the  fur- 
face  of  a mind  thus  profoundly  fwayed  3 and  this  fway  I believe  capable  of  con- 
tinuing as  long  as  a hindoo  fhall  exift. 

With  refped  to  all  human  inftitutions,  the  queftion,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil,  is  neceflarily  complicated.  Undoubtedly  the  fyflem  of  the  bramins, 
when  it  was  firfl  eftablifhed,  was  good  : otherwife  it  could  not  have  fpread  fo 
wide,  penetrated  fo  deep,  and  endured  fo  long.  The  human  mind  fhakes  off” 
what  is  pernicious  to  it,  as  foon  as  it  can : and  though  the  hindoo  may  be  ca- 
pable of  bearing  more  than  another,  he  certainly  would  never  love  poifon. 
It  is  inconteftible  too,  that  the  bramins  have  formed  their  people  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  gentlenefs,  courtefy,  temperance,  and  chaffity,  or  at  lead:  have  fo  con- 
firmed them  in  thefe  virtues,  that  europeans  frequently  appear,  on  comparifon 
with  them,  as  beaftly,  drunken,  or  mad.  Their  air  and  language  are  uncon- 
ftrainedly  elegant ; their  behaviour,  friendly ; their  perfons,  clean  ; their  way  of 
life  Ample  and  harmlefs.  Their  children  are  educated  without  feverity;  yet 
they  are  not  deftitute  of  knowledge,  and  ftill  lefts  of  quiet  induftry,  or  nicely 

* See  on  this  fubjeft  Dow,  HolwelJ,  Son-  tdifiantes,  and  every  other  defeription  of  the  hin- 
nerat,  Alexander  Rofs,  Mackintolh,  the  ac-  doo  religion  and  people, 
counts  of  the  miffionaries  of  Halle,  the  heitres 
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im  tative  art : even  the  lowed  cads  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
As  the  teachers  of  youth,  the  bramins  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing been  benefaCtors  to  mankind  for  fome  thoufands  of  years.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  relations  given  by  the  miffionaries  of  Halle,  and  mark  the 
found  reafoning  and  benign  difpofition  of  the  bramins  and  malabars,  in  their 
quedions,  anfwers,  and  objections,  as  well  as  in  their  whole  behaviour,  and 
he  will  feldom  give  the  palm  to  the  preachers  from  Europe.  The  leading  idea 
the  bramins  entertain  of  God  is  fo  grand  and  beautiful,  their  morality  is  fo  pure 
and  fublime,  and  even  their  fables,  when  fcanned  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  are  fo 
refined  and  charming,  that  I cannot  altogether  afcribe  to  their  inventors,  even 
in  the  mondrous  and  romantic,  that  abfurdity,  which  it  is  probable  they  gained 
in  the  courfe  of  time  by  palling  through  the  mouths  of  the  people.  That,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  oppredion  of  the  mohammedans  and  chridians,  the  order  of  bra- 
mins has  preferved  it’s  artfully  condruCted  and  beautiful  language  and  with  it 
fome  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  adronomy  and  chronology,  phyfic  and  jurifpru- 
dence,  is  not  without  merit  in  fuch  a fituation -f : for  the  mechanical  manner  in 
which  they  exercife  thefe  fciences  is  fufficient  for  their  fphere  of  life,  and  what  is 
unfriendly  to  their  improvement  confirms  their  durability  and  effeCt.  With  regard 
to  others,  the  hindoos  perfecute  no  one  : they  allow  all  to  follow  their  own  reli- 
gion, knowledge,  and  way  of  life  : why  fhould  not  others  allow  them  the  fame  li- 
berty, and  confider  them  at  lead  as  w'ell-meaning  people,  though  milled  by 
the  errours  of  their  hereditary  traditions  ? Of  all  the  feCls  of  Fo,  which  occupy 
the  eadern  world  of  Afia,  this  is  the  flower  : more  learned,  more  humane,  more 
ufeful,  more  noble,  than  all  the  bonzes,  lamas,  and  talapoins. 

With  this  it  mud  not  be  concealed,  that,  as  in  all  other  human  inditutions, 
fo  in  this,  there  is  much  that  is  oppreflive.  Not  to  mention  the  endlefs  violence, 
which  the  confinement  of  the  different  w'ays  of  life  to  hereditary  cads  necefla- 
rily  involves,  as  it  nearly  excludes  all  freedom  in  improving  the  arts,  and  bringing 
them  to  perfection : the  contempt  with  which  the  lower  cad,  the  pariars,  are  treat- 
ed, is  particularly  driking.  They  are  not  only  condemned  to  the  bafefl  offices, and 
eternally  prohibited  from  all  connexion  with  any  other  of  the  cads ; but  they  are 
even  deprived  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  and  the  rites  of  religion : for  no  one 
dares  touch  apariar,  and  his  very  look  profanes  abramin.  Though  many  reafons 
are  afligned  for  this  abafement,  and  among  others,  that  the  pariars  may  be  a 
fubjugated  nation  ; none  of  them  are  diffidently  confirmed  by  hiftory.  Jn  per- 
fon,  at  lead,  they  differ  not  from  the  other  hindoos.  Here,  as  in  fo  many  other 

* See  Halhed’s  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Lan-  Vlnde,  ‘ Voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean,’  Vol.  I ; 
guage,  printed  at  Hoogly  in  Bengal,  1778.  Halhed’s  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws;  &c. 

■j-  See  Le  Gentil’s  Voyage  dans  les  Mers  de 
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things  of  ancient  inflitution,  we  muft  recur  to  the  rigid  primitive  ordinance,  ac- 
cording to  which,  probably,  the  very  poor,  or  malefactors  and  reprobates,  were 
condemned  to  a ftate  of  debafement,  to  which  their  innocent  and  numerous 
defendants  have  aftonifhingly  fubmitted.  The  fault  lies  folely  in  the  claflifi- 
cation  by  families;  according  to  which  the  loweft  lot  of  life  muft  fall  to  fome, 
and  the  purity  arrogated  by  the  reft  ftill  augments  the  burden.  Now  what 
could  be  more  natural,  than  to  confider  it  at  length  as  a punifhment  from 
Heaven,  to  be  born  a pariar,  and,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  metemp- 
fychofir,  \s  a fate  merited  by  crimes  in  a former  ftate  of  life  ? This  hypothefis  of 
the  tran  migration  of  fouls,  grand  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of  him,  by  whom  it  was 
firft  imagined,  and  greatly  as  it  may  have  benefitted  mankind,  muft  necefiarily 
have  >ccafioned  much  evil  alfo,  as  does  every  opinion,  that  overfteps  human 
nature.  While,  for  inftance,  it  excited  a falfe  companion  towards  every  living 
creature,  it  diminifhed  real  fympathy  for  the  miferies  of  our  fellows ; the  un- 
happy among  whom  it  held  as  criminals  fuffering  under  the  burden  of  former 
mifdeeds,  or  as  men  proved  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  who  would  reward  their  vir- 
tues in  a future  ftate  of  exiftence.  Accordingly,  a want  of  fympathy  is  ob- 
ferved  even  in  the  gentle  hindoos,  which  may  probably  be  confidered  as  an 
effeft  of  their  organization,  though  ftill  more  of  their  profound  fubmiffion  to 
eternal  fate ; a faith,  which  plunges  man  into  an  abyfs,  and  blunts  his  active 
feelings.  The  burning  of  wives  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hufbands  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  barbarous  confequences  of  this  doCtrine : for  to  whatever 
caufe  it  owes  it’s  firft  introduction,  whether  it  entered  the  round  of  cuftom  as  a 
punifhment  or  as  an  emulation  of  fome  great  minds,  the  braminical  doctrine  of 
a future  ftate  has  unqueftionably  ennobled  the  unnatural  practice,  and  animated 
the  poor  victim  to  encounter  death.  No  doubt  this  cruel  practice  renders  the 
life  of  rhe  hufband  more  dear  to  the  wife,  as  Ihe  thus  becomes  infeparable  from 
him  even  in  death,  and  cannot  remain  behind  him  without  difgrace  : but  is  this 
worth  the  facrifice,  when  tacit  cuftom  alone  gives  it  the  force  of  law  ? Laftly, 
I pafs  over  the  manifold  deception  and  fuperftition  inevitable  in  the  braminical 
fyftem,  from  the  very  circumftance  of  aftronomy  and  chronology,  religion  and 
phyfic,  being  propagated  by  oral  tradition,  and  confined  as  myfteries  to  one 
caft  : a ftill  more  pernicious  confequence  for  the  whole  country  was,  that  this, 
fupremacy  of  the  bramins  muft  render  the  people  fooner  or  later  ripe  for  fub- 
jugation.  The  military  caft  muft  fpeedily  become  unwarlike,  as  it’s  func- 
tions clafhed  with  it’s  religion,  and  it  was  fubordinate  to  another,  which  ab- 
horred all  Ihedding  of  blood.  Happy  would  it  have  been' for  fuch  a peaceful 
people,  to  have  dwelt  on  a folitary  ifland,  remote  from  all  conquerors : but  at 
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the  Foot  of  mountains  inhabited  by  thofe  human  beafls  of  prey,  the  war- 
like mungals  ; and  near  thofe  coafts  abounding  with  havens,  to  receive  the 
artful  and  covetous  adventurers  of  Europe;  how  could  the  poor  hindoos 
maintain  themfelves,  and  their  pacific  fyftem  ? Thus  it  was  with  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  Hindoftan  : it  fank  under  internal  and  external  wars,  till  at  length  the 
maritime  power  of  Europe  fubje&ed  it  to  a yoke,  under  which  it  is  uttering  it’s 
laft  groans. 

Hard  courfe  of  the  fate  of  nations ! yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  order  of 
nature.  In  the  moft  beautiful  and  fertile  region  of  the  Earth,  man  muff  early 
attain  refined  ideas,  an  imagination  widely  expatiating  on  nature,  gentle  man- 
ners, and  regular  inflitutions : but  in  this  region  he  mufl  focn  avoid  laborious 
adlivity,  and  thus  become  the  prey  of  every  robber,  who  vifited  his  happy  land. 
From  remote  times  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  a very  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce  : the  induftrious  contented  people  gave  of  their  treafures  by  fea  and 
land  to  other  nations  an  abundance  of  precious  articles ; and,  in  confequence 
of  their  remote  fituation,  remained  in  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity : till  at 
length  europeans,  from  whom  nothing  is  remote,  came,  and  eflablifhed  empires 
of  their  own  among  them.  All  the  information,  and  all  the  merchandize,  that 
they  have  brought  us  thence,  by  no  means  compenfate  the  evil  they  have  done 
to  a nation,  by  whom  they  were  never  offended.  Yet  in  this  the  hand  of  Fate 
prevails,  and  it  will  either  loofe  the  chain,  or  extend  it’s  links. 

' ...  CHAPTER  V. 

General  Ref eB  ions  on  the  Hifory  of  thefe  States. 

H itherto  we  have  been  confidering  thofe  political  conflitutions  of  Afla, 
which  boafl  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  the  firmefl  duration : now  what  have 
they  effe&ed  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind  ? what  is  learned  from  them  by  the 
philofopher  of  human  hiflory  ? 

Hiflory  prefumes  a beginning : to  the  hiflory  of  a flate,  and  of  moral  culti- 
vation, a commencement  of  thefe  is  neceffary.  But  how  obfcure  is  this  com- 
mencement, among  all  the  nations  we  have  yet  contemplated  ! Were  my 
voice  of  any  weight,  I would  employ  it  in  exhorting  every  fagacious  and  difcreet 
invefligator  of  hiflory,  to  fludy  the  origin  of  cultivation  in  Afia,  among  it’s 
mofl  celebrated  nations  and  empires,  laying  alide  all  hypothesis,  and  throwing 
off  the  fhackles  of  preconceived  opinion.  An  accurate  examination  of  the  ac- 
counts and  monuments  we  have  of  thefe  nations,  of  their  writing  and  languages, 
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of  their  mod  ancient  works  of  art  and  mythology,  or  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices they  ftill  follow  in  their  few  fciences ; compared  with  the  place  they  in- 
habit, and  the  intercourfe  they  may  have  had ; would  certainly  difentangle  part 
of  the  chain  of  their  cultivation,  the  firfb  link  of  which  would  probably  be  found 
neither  in  Selinginfkoy,  nor  in  grecian  Batftra.  The  diligent  inquiries  of  a De- 
guignes,  a Bayer,  a Gatterer,  and  tome  others ; the  bolder  hypothefes  of  Bailly, 
Paw,  .Delifle,  &c.  ; and  the  ufeful  endeavours,  that  have  been  made  toward  col- 
ledting  and  rendering  public  the  languages  and  works  of  Ana ; are  preparatory 
fteps  to  the  creation  of  an  edifice,  the  firfl  foundation  ftone  of  which  I fhould 
be  glad  to  fee  laid.  Probably  we  fhould  thus  difcover  the  ruins  of  a temple  of 
that  Protogea  *,  which  difplays  itfelf  to  our  view  in  fo  many  natural  monu- 
ments. 

2.  The  civilization  of  a people  is  a term  not  eafy  to  exprefs ; but  to  conceive 
the  idea,  and  carry  it  into  praftice,  is  füll  more  difficult.  That  a ft  ranger  arriving 
in  a c’ountry  ftiould  enlighten  a whole  nation,  or  that  a king  fhould  enjoin  the 
civilization  of  a people  by  law,  can  be  poffible  only  from  a coincidence  of  various 
auxiliary  circumftances  : for  men  are  formed  only  by  education,  inftrudlion,  and 
permanent  example.  Hence  it  was,  that  all  nations  foon  fell  upon  the  method 
of  admitting  into  the  body  politic  a clafs  of  men  appointed  to  inftruct,  educate, 
and  enlighten  the  reft ; fetting  them  above  the  other  clafles,  or  afligning  them 
a middle  rank.  Admit  this  to  be  the  threfhold  of  a very  imperfect  degree  of 
cultivation,  ftill  it  is  neceflary  in  the  childhood  of  the  human  race;  for  w'here- 
ever  fuch  teachers  of  the  people  have  been  wanting,  thefe  have  remained  eter- 
nally ignorant  and  flothfuh  Confequently  fome  fort  of  bramins,  mandarins, 
talapoins,  lamas,  or  the  like,  have  been  neceflary  to  every  nation  in  it’s  political 
infancy  : and  indeed  we  fee,  that  this  order  of  men  alone  has  extenfively  diffufed 
the  feeds  of  artificial  cultivation  throughout  Afia.  If  there  be  fuch,  the  emperor 
Yao  may  fay  to  his  fervants  Hi  and  Ho  -j~ : c go  obferve  the  ftars,  mark  the 
courfe  of  the  Sun,  and  portion  out  the  year.’  If  Hi  and  Ho  be  no  aftrono- 
mers,  his  imperial  command  is  of  no  effetft. 

3.  There  is  a difference  between  the  cultivation  of  men  of  learning,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  people.  The  learned  man  muft  underftand  the  fciences,  the 
exercife  of  which  is  enjoined  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate  : thefe  he  preterves; 
and  thefe  he  confides  to  thofe  of  his  own  rank,  not  to  the  people.  Such  among 

• us  are  the  higher  fpecies  of  mathematics,  and  many  other  branches  of  know- 
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ledge,  which  are  not  of  common  ufe,  and  therefore  not  for  the  people.  Thefe 
were  the  occult  fciences,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  ancient  political  inflitutions, 
which  the  pried  or  bramin  preferred  for  his  own  clafs  alone,  becaule  it  was 
appointed  for  their  exercife,  and  every  other  clafs  in  the  date  had  it’s  own  occu- 
pations. Thus  algebra  is  even  now  an  occult  fcience : for  few  in  Europe  un- 
derdand  it,  though  learning  it  is  prohibited  to  none.  Now  indeed  we  have 
ufelefsly  and  detrimentally  confounded  in  many  points -the  fpheres  of  learned 
and  popular  cultivation,  and  extended  this  almod  to  the  amplitude  of  that : the 
ancient  founders  of  dates,  who  thought  more  like  men,  thought  on  this  fubjedt 
alfo  more  wifely.  They  placed  the  cultivation  of  the  people  in  good  morals, 
and  ufeful  arts : for  grand  theories,  even  in  philofophy  and  religion,  they  deemed 
the  people  unqualified ; and  fuch  theories,  therefore,  they  conceived  ufelefs  to 
them.  Hence  the  ancient  mode  of  teaching  by  fables  and  allegories,  fuch  as  the 
bramins  now  utter  to  the  unlearned  cads : hence  in  China  the  didindtion  in 
common  ideas  almod  according  to  every  clafs  of  the  people,  edablifhed  and  not 
unwifely  retained  by  the  date.  If  we  would  compare  a nation  of  the  ead  of 
Alia  with  ours  in  refpedt  of  cultivation ; it  is  neceflary  fird  to  be  known,  in 
what  cultivation  is  deemed  by  it  to  confid,  and  of  what  clafs  of  men  we  fpeak. 
If  a nation,  or  a clafs  of  men,  poflefs  good  morals  and  arts;  if  it  have  fuch 
ideas,  and  fuch  virtues,  as  fuffice  for  it’s  labours  and  a happy  and  contented  life; 
it  is  diffidently  enlightened  for  it’s  wants ; even  fuppofing  it  unable  to  account 
for  an  eclipfe,  otherwife  than  by  the  well  known  tale  of  the  dragon.  This  tale 
was  probably  told  it  by  it’s  teachers,  that  no  one  might  grow  gray  in  the  dudy 
of  the  courles  of  the  Sun  and  dars.  I cannot  poffibly  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
every  individual  of  every  nation  was  intended  to  acquire  a metaphyfical  idea  of 
God,  without  which,  though  probably  at  lad  turning  on  a mere  word,  he  mud 
be  fuperditious,  barbarous,  and  lefs  than  man.  Is  the  japanefe  prudent,  brave, 
dexterous,  and  ufeful  in  his  dation  ? then  is  he  cultivated,  let  him  think  as  he 
will  of  Budda  and  Amida.  Does  he  relate  to  you  fabulous  dories  concerning 
thefe  ? tell  him  other  fables  in  return,  and  you  will  balance  the  account. 

4.  Even  a perpetual  progrefs  in  the  cultivation  of  learning  is  not  eflential  to 
the  happinefs  of  a date;  at  lead  not  according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient 
eadern  empires.  In  Europe  all  the  men  of  learning  form  a feparate  date, 
which,  eredted  on  the  previous  labours  of  many  centuries,  is  artificially  fupported 
by  common  aids,  and  the  emulation  of  realm  againd  realm  : for  to  nature  in 
general  the  pinnacle  of  fcience,  after  which  we  drive,  does  no  fervice.  All  Eu- 
rope is  one  learned  kingdom,  which,  partly  by  internal  emulation,  partly  by  the 
auxiliary  means  it  has  abundantly  procured  in  modern  times  from  every  part  of 
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the  World,  has  attained  an  ideal  form,  which  the  man  of  learning  only  pene- 
trates, and  the  ftatefman  employs.  Once  entered  on  this  courfe  we  cannot 
Hand  dill : we  purfue  the  magic  image  of  perfedt  fcience  and  univerfal  know- 
ledge, which  it  is  true  we  fhall  never  overtake,  but  which  will  hold  us  in  chafe, 
as  long  as  the  conftitutions  of  Europe  fhall  endure.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  king- 
doms, that  have  never  engaged  in  this  contefl.  Orbicular  China,  behind  it’s 
mountains,  is  a fimple enclofed  realm:  all  it’s  provinces,  however  different  their 
people,  fettled  on  the  principles  of  an  ancient  conftitution,  are  not  in  a ftate  of 
rivalry  together,  but  of  the  profoundeft  obedience.  Japan  is  an  ifland,  an 
enemy  to  every  ftranger,  like  ancient  Britain,  and  Hands  like  a world  of  itfelf, 
amid  it’s  rude  rocks  and  ftormy  fea.  It  is  the  fame  with  Tibet,  furrounded  by 
mountains,  and  favage  nations : the  fame  with  the  conftitution  of  the  bramins, 
which  has  groaned  for  centuries  beneath  the  yoke.  Elovv  could  the  germes  of 
progreffive  fcience,  which  burft  even  through  the  rocks  of  Europe,  fprout  forth 
in  thefe  realms  ? How  could  thefe  people  receive  even  the  fruits  of  the  tree  from 
the  dangerous  hands  of  europeans,  who  have  robbed  them  of  what  was  their 
own,  political  fecurity,  and  their  very  land  itfelf?  Thus,  after  a few  effays,  each 
fnail  has  retreated  within  it’s  fhell,  and  rejedted  even  the  moft  fragrant  rofe 
brought  in  the  mouth  of  a ferpent.  The  fcience  of  their  pretended  men  of 
learning  is  adapted  to  the  country ; and  China  received  from  the  officious  je- 
fuits  no  more  than  it  deemed  abfolutely  neceflary.  Probably  it  would  have 
accepted  more,  had  it  arrived  in  a time  of  neceffity : but  as  moft  men,  and  ftill 
more  great  political  bodies,  are  rigid,  iron  animals,  to  whom  danger  muft  ap- 
proach very  near,  before  they  alter  their  old  courfe ; fo,  without  figns  and 
wonders,  every  thing  will  remain  as  it  is,  though  the  nation  may  be  by  no  means 
deficient  in  capacity  for  fcience.  It  wants  nothing  but  prime  movers ; inve- 
terate cuftom  refilling  every  new  impulfe.  How  flow  was  Europe  herfelf  in 
learning  her  beft  arts  ! 

5.  The  ftate  of  a kingdom  may  be  eftimated  either  in  itfelf,  or  in  comparifon 
with  others : Europe  muft  employ  both  ftandards ; the  afiatic  empires  have  only 
the  former.  No  one  of  thefe  has  fought  other  worlds,  to  employ  them  as  the 
pedeftals  of  it’s  grandeur,  or  poifon  itfelf  with  their  fuperfluities ; every  one 
makes  ufe  of  what  it  has,  and  is  fatisfied  with  it’s  own.  China  has  even  re- 
frained from  working  her  own  mines  of  gold  ; not  venturing  to  ufe  them,  from 
a confcioufnefs  of  her  weaknefs ; and  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  carried  on 
wholly  without  the  fubjugation  of  other  countries.  From  this  prudent  wifdorn 
all  thefe  lands  have  derived  the  unqueftionable  benefit  of  being  obliged,  to  make 
the  moft  ufe  of  what  they  have  within  themfelves,  as  they  obtain  fewer  fupplies 
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from  external  commerce.  We  europeans,  on  the  contrary,  wander  over  the 
whole  World  as  merchants  or  as  robbers,  and  frequently  negled  on  this  account 
our  own  homes : Britain  itfelf  is  far  from  difplaying  fuch  agricultural  induftry  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  chinefe  territories,  or  in  the  ifland  of  Japan.  Our  bodies  politic 
are  animals  infatiably  devouring  every  thing  that  is  foreign,  good  and  bad,  food 
and  poifon,  coffee  and  tea,  fiver  and  gold ; and,  in  a flate  of  high  fever,  difplay 
much  .fupernatural  energy.  Theirs  reckon  only  on  their  internal  circulation, 
living  flowly  like  the  worm,  which  on  this  account  has  endured,  and  ftill  may 
endure  long,  if  external  circumflances  do  not  deftroy  the  fleeping  animal.  Now 
it  is  well  known,  that  in  every  thing  the  ancients  calculated  on  a longer  duration, 
as  well  in  their  political  fyftems,  as  in  their  monuments : we  a<5t  with  vivacity,  and 
fo  much  the  more  fpeedily  run  through  the  fhorter  period  allotted  us  by  fate. 

6.  Laftly,  every  thing  earthly  and  human  is  governed  by  time  and  place,  as 
every  particular  nation  is  by  it’s  character,  uninfluenced  by  which  it  can  do  no- 
thing. Had  the  eaft  of  Afia  joined  Europe,  it  would  long  have  ceafed  to  be 
what  it  is.  Were  not  Japan  an  ifland,  it  would  not  be  in  it’s  prefent  ftate. 
Were  all  thefe  kingdoms  together  now  to  be  formed,  they  would  not  eaflly  be- 
come what  they  did  three  or  four  thoufand  years  ago  : the  whole  animal,  which 
we  call  the  Earth,  on  the  back  of  which  we  dwell,  is  now  fome  thoufands  of 
years  older.  Singular  and  wonderful  are  what  we  call  the  genetic  fpirit  and 
character  of  a people.  It  is  inexplicable,  it  is  ineradicable  : ancient  as  the 
nation,  ancient  as  the  country  it  inhabits.  The  bramin  pertains  to  his  region : 
no  other,  he  is  perfuaded,  merits  it’s  facred  foil.  Thus  the  fiamefe,  and  the  ja- 
panefe;  everywhere,  out  of  their  own  country,  they  are  untimely  planted  fhrubs. 
What  the  indian  folitary  thinks  of  his  god,  the  fiamefe  of  his  emperor,  we  do 
not  think  : what  to  us  appear  activity  and  freedom  of  mind,  manly  honour  and 
female  beauty,  in  their  eyes  are  far  otherwife.  The  confinement  of  the  indian 
women  is  to  them  by  no  means  inlupportable.  The  empty  pomp  of  a man- 
darin would  be  to  any  other  an  infipid  farce.  It  is  the  fame  with  all  the  cuftoms 
of  diverfified  man,  nay  with  all  that  appears  on  our  Earth.  If  our  fpecies  be 
deftined  to  approach,  in  the  eternal  path  of  an  afymptote,  a point  of  perfec- 
tion, which  it  does  not  know,  and  which,  with  all  the  labour  of  a Tantalus,  it 
can  never  touch;  you  chinefe  and  japanefe,  you  lamas  and  brainins,  purfue 
this  pilgrimage  in  a tolerably  quiet  corner  of  the  vcflel.  You  trouble  not  your- 
felves  about  the  unattainable  point,  and  remain  as  you  were  thoufands  of  years 
ago. 

It  is  confolatory  to  the  inveftigator  of  man,  to  obferve,  that  Nature  has  in 
no  organization  forgotten,  with  all  the  evils  fhe  has  diftributed  among  the  hu- 
6 . man 
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man  fpecies,  the  balfam,  that  at  lead  mitigates  their  wounds.  The  opprefiive 
load  of  afiatic  defpotifm  exids  only  in  nations,  that  are  willing  to  bear  it ; that 
as,  are  lefs  fenfible  of  it’s  crufhing  weight.  The  hindoo,  when,  finking  under 
the  fevered:  famine,  he  perceives  his  emaciated  body  followed  by  the  dog,  that 
will  foon  make  it  his  prey,  awaits  his  doom  with  refignation  : he  props  himfelf 
up,  that  he  may  die  ered,  while  the  patiently  expeding  dog  ftares  him  in  the 
pale,  deathlike  face  :'of  fuch  a refignation  we  have  no  idea,  ye£  it  frequently  re- 
ciprocates with  the  mod:  violent  guds  of  padion.  This,  however,  with  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  various  facilities  of  living,  is  the  antidote,  that  mitigates  the 
many  evils  of  a conditution,  which  to  us  appears  infupportable.  If  we  lived 
there,  we  fliould  not  fubmit  to  it,  for  we  have  underdanding  and  courage  to 
alter  the  bad  fydem  j or  we  fhould  dumber  too,  and  fear  the  evil  patiently  like 
the  hindoo.  Great  parent.  Nature  j with  what  trifles  had  thou  conneded  the 
fate  of  the  human  fpecies  1 With  a change  of  form  in  the  head  and  ibrain,  with 
a little  alteration  in  the  drudure  of  the  organization  and  nerves,  effeded  by  cli- 
mate, defcent,  and  habit,  the  fate  of  the  World,  the  whole  fum  of  what 
mankind  do  and  differ  throughout  the  Earth,  is  alfo  changed. 
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WE  now  come  to  the  fhores  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates : but  how  has 
the  face  of  hiftory  changed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  ! Ba- 
bylon and  Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  Perfepolis,  and  Tyre  are  no  more : nation  fol- 
lows nation,  empire  follows  empire,  and  of  moil  even  their  very  names,  and  once 
celebrated  monuments  are  fwept  from  the  Earth.  The  appellations  of  babylo- 
nian,  aflyrian,  chaldean,  mede,  and  phenician,  are  no  longer  born  by  any  people; 
and  no  diftindt  traces  of  their  ancient  political  eftablifhments  are  now  to  be 
found.  Their  empires  and  towns  are  deftroyed,  and  the  people  are  difperfed* 
about  under  different  names. 

Whence  arifes  this  variation  from  the  deeply  imprinted  character  of  the 
eaftern  empires  ? Hindoftan  and  China  have  been  more  than  once  overrun  by 
the  mungals,  nay  have  worn  their  yoke  for  centuries ; yet  neither  has  Pekin  nor 
Benares  vanifhed,  neither  the  lamas  nor  bramins  are  extindt.  To  me  the  dif- 
ference of  their  defliny  appears  eafily  explicable,  if  we  confidcr  the  different  fitu- 
ations  and  conftitutions  of  the  two  regions.  In  the  eaft  of  Alia,  beyond  the 
great  ridge  of  mountains,  the  fouthern  nations  had  but  one  enemy,  the  mungals, 
to  dread.  Thefe  wandered  peaceably  for  ages  on  their  hills,  or  in  their  valleys; 
and  when  they  overran  the  neighbouring  provinces,  their  objedls  were  dominion 
and  plunder,  not  deftrudtion.  Accordingly  feveral  nations  have  retained  their 
own  conftitutions  for  thoufands  of  years  under  mungal  fovereigns.  The  throng 
of  people,  that  fwarmed  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  down  to 
the  Mediterranean,  was  altogether  different ; and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were 
the  principal  guides  of  thefe  hordes  in  their  migrations.  The  whole  of  hither 
Afia  was  filled  with  nomades  at  an  early  period  : and  the  more  fiourifhing  cities, 
the  more  poliflied  empires,  arofe  in  this  fine  country,  the  more  did  they  attract 
favage  nations  for  the  purpofe  of  plunder,  or  they  themfelves  knew  not  how  to 
employ  their  increafing  power  except  in  deftroying  others.  How  often  has 
Babylon,  that  delightful  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  been  taken 
and  defpoiled  ! Tyre  and  Sidon,  Jerulalem,  Ecbatana,  and  Nineveh,  experienced 

no 
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no  better  fate  : fo  that  this  whole  region  may  be  confidered  as  the  garden  of 
defolation,  where  one  empire  fubverted  another,  to  be  itfelf  deftroyed  in  it’s 
turn. 

There  is  no  caufe  to  Wonder,  therefore,  that  many  loft  even  their  very  names,, 
and  left  fcarcely  a trace  behind  them.  For  in  what  were  their  traces  to  be  left  ? 
Moft  of  the  people  of  this  region  had  one  language,  varied  only  by  different 
dialeCts  : accordingly,  on  their  downfal,  their  dialeCts  became  confounded  with, 
one  another,  uniting  at  length  in  the  chaldee  fyriac  arabic  medley,  which  now 
prevails  in  that  region,  aimoft  without  any  difcriminating  mark  of  the  mingled 
people.  Their  ftates  arofe  from  hordes,  and  returned  to  hordes  again,  without 
any  permanent  political  (lamp.  The  celebrated  monuments  of  a Belus,  a Semi- 
ramis,  and  the  reft,  could  ftiil  lefs  affure  them  the  eternity  of  a pyramid  : for  theyi 
were  conftrudted  merely  of  bricks,  which,  baked  in  the  fun  or  by  fire,  and 
cemented  with  bitumen,  were  eafily  deftroyed,  if  they  did  not  perifh  beneath 
the  filent  foot  of  time.  The  defpotic  fovereignties  of  the  founders  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  as  gradually  decayed  ; fo  that  in  this  celebrated  part  of  the  World' 
we  find  nothing  to  contemplate,  but  the  names  once  born  among  the  nations 
by  people  now  no  more.  We  wander  over  the  graves  of  departed  monarchies, 
and  fee  the  ghofts  of  their  former  importance  on  the  Earth. 

In  fad  this  importance  was  fo  great,  that,  if  we  include  Egypt  within  this 
region,  no  part  of  the  World,  Greece  and  Rome  excepted,  has  invented  and 
laid  the  rudiments  of  fo  many  things  for  Europe,  and  through  the  medium  of 
Europe,  for  all  the  nations  upon  Earth.  The  number  of  arts  and  trades, 
that  appear,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Hebrews,  to  have  been  common 
among  many  little  wandering  hordes  in  thefe  regions,  in  the  earlieft 
periods,  is  aftonifhing *.  Hufiaandry,  with  various  implements;  gardening, 
fifhing,  hunting,  and  in  particular  the  breeding  of  cattle ; the  grinding  of  corn ; 
the  baking  of  bread ; the  drefting  of  food  ; wine;  oil ; the  preparation  of  wool 
and  leather  for  garments ; fpinning,  weaving,  and  fewing ; painting,  fapeftry, 
and  needlework  ; the  coining  of  money  ; the  engraving  of  feals,  and  cutting 
of  gems ; the  fabrication  of  glafs ; coral-fifhing;  mining  and  metallurgy;  various 
works  in  metal ; the  arts  of  drawing,  modelling,  and  founding;  ftatuary  and 
architecture ; mufic  and  dancing ; writing  and  poetry  ; trade  by  weight  and 
meafure  ; on  the  fea  coafts  navigation  ; in  the  lciences,  fome  of  the  elements 
of  aftronomy,  chronolgy,  and  geography;  phyfic  and  the  art  of  war ; arith- 

* See  Goguet’s  ‘ Or.  nc  des  Loix,  ÖV.,  ticularly  Gatterer’s  Kurzer  Begriff  der  Wehge- 
• Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  their  Jchichte,  ‘ Brief  Sketch  of  Univerfal  Hiflory,’ 
Progrefs  among  the  Ancients;’  and  more  par-  Vol.  I,  Gottingen,  1785. 
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metic,  geometry,  and  mechanics  ■,  in  political  inftitutions,  laws,  tribunals,  reli- 
gion, contrails,  punifhments,  and  a number  of  moral  cuftoms ; were  all  found 
in  ufe  fo  early  among  the  people  of  hither  Afia,  that  we  could  not  avoid  con- 
fidering  the  whole  cultivation  of  this  region  as  the  remains  of  an  enlightened 
anteriour  world,  if  we  were  led  to  this  by  no  tradition.  Only  the  people  wan- 
dering at  a diftance  about  the  centre  of  Afia  became  wild  and  barbarous,  fo 
that  fooner  or  later  they  were  to  be  civilized  a fecond  time  in  various  ways. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Babylon , AJJjria,  Chaldea. 

In  the  extenfive  region  of  hither  Afia,  peopled  by  wandering  hordes,  the  fer- 
tile and  pleafant  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  muft  foon  have  attracted  a 
number  of  paftoral  tribes : and  as  they  refemble  a Paradife,  between  mountains 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deferts  on  the  other,  there  thefe  tribes  muft  have  inclined 
to  fix  their  refidence.  At  prefent  indeed  this  country  has  loft  much  of  it’s 
beauty  ; as  it  remains  almoft  without  cultivation,  and  has  been  expofed  for 
centuries  to  the  devaflations  of  predatory  hordes : yet  particular  diflridts  ftill 
confirm  the  general  teftimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  whofe  praifes  of  it  knew 
no  bounds  *.  Accordingly  this  was  the  birthplace  of  the  firfl  monarchies  of 
hiftory,  and  an  early  ftcrehoufe  of  ufeful  arts. 

In  the  courfe  of  a wandering  life  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  for 
fome  ambitious  fheik  to  conceive  the  defign  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  the 
delightful  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  uniting  together  a few  hordes  to 
maintain  the  pofteffion  of  them.  The  hebrew  chronicle  gives  this  fheik  the 
name  of  Nimrod,  who  founded  his  kingdom  with  the  towns  of  Babylon,  Edefla, 
Nifibin,.and  Ctefiphon  : and  in  the  neighbourhood  it  places  another,  the  king- 
dom of  Affyria,  with  the  cities  of  Refen,  Nineveh,  Adiabene,  and  Calah. 
From  the  fituation.of  thefe  kingdoms,  with  their  nature  and  origin,  arofe  the 
whole  of  their  fubfequent  defliny^,  till  it  terminated  in  their  deftrudlion.  For 
being  founded  by  different  races,  and  bordering  too  clofely  on  each  other,  what 
could  follow  from  the  quarrelfome  fpirit  common  to  the  hordes  of  thefe  regions, 
bjat  that  they  muft  look  upon  each  other  as  enemies,  more  than  once  fall  under 
one  fovereignty,  and  be  difperfed  various  ways,  by  the  incurfion  of  more  northern 

* Sec  Buefching’s  Geography,  Vol.  V,  part  I. 
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mountaineers  ? This  is  the  brief  hiftory  of  the  kingdoms  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ; which,  from  fuch  remote  periods,  and  through  the  mutilated 
accounts  of  feveral  nations,  cannot  have  been  handed  down  to  us  free  from 
confufion.  In  the  origin,  fpirit,  and  conftitutions  of  thcfe  kingdoms,  however, 
both  hiftory  and  fable  agree.  They  fprang  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  wan- 
dering tribes : and  they  ever  retained  the  character  of  predatory  hordes.  Even 
the  defpotifm  that  arofe  in  them,  and  the  various  Hull  in  the  arts,  for  which 
Babylon  was  particularly  famed,  are  perfectly  cönfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
country,  and  the  national  character  of  it’s  inhabitants. 

For  what  were  the  fir  ft  towns  built  by  thcfe  fabled  monarchs  of  the  World  ? 
Great,  fortified  hordes ; the  fixed  encampments  of  a tribe,  that  enjoyed  thefe 
fertile  regions,  and  made  excurfions  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering  others. 
Hence  the  vaft  circumference  of  Babylon,  fo  foon  after  it  was  founded  on  either 
fide  the  river  : hence  it’s  huge  walls  and  t .wers.  The  walls  were  lofty  thick 
ramparts  of  baked  clay,  eredted  for  the  protedlion  of  an  extenfive  camp  of  no- 
mades  j and  the  towers  were  watchtowers.  The  whole  town,  interfperfed  with 
gardens,  was,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  Ariftotle,  a peloponnefus.  The 
country  furniflied  in  abundance  materials  for  this  fort  of  architecture  natural 
to  nomades ; clay,  namely,  out  of  which  they  formed  bricks,  and  bitumen, 
with  which  they  learned  to  cement  them.  Thus  nature  facilitated  their  labours  : 
and  the  foundations  being  once  laid  in  the  nomade  ftyle,  it  was  eafy  to  enrich 
and  beautify  them,  when  the  horde  had  made  excurfions,  and  returned  with 
booty. 

And  what  were  the  famous  conquefts  of  a Ninus,  a Semiramis,  and  the  reft, 
other  than  predatory  expeditions,  like  thofe  of  the  prefent  arabs,  curdes,  and 
turcomans  ? The  aftyrians  were  even  by  defcent  mountain  banditti,  whofe 
names  have  been  handed  down  to  pofterity  with  no  other  renown,  than  that 
of  having  robbed  and  plundered.  From  the  remoteft  periods  the  arabs  are  par- 
ticularly named  in  the  fervice  of  thefe  conquerors  of  the  World  : and  we  know 
the  unchangeable  way  of  life  of  thefe  people,  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
deferts  of  Arabia  fhall  endure.  At  a later  period  the  chaldeans  appear  on  the 
ftage : and  thefe,  both  from  their  defcent,  and  their  firft  places  of  abode,  were 
plundering  curdes*.  In  hiftory  they  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  no- 
thing but  devaluation  : for  the  fame  they  have  acquired  for  fcience  is  probably 
an  honorary  title,  which  they  gained  as  part  of  their  booty  in  the  conqueft  of 

* See  Schlcetzer  on  the  chaldees,  in  the  Repertorium  für  die  morgeniändifche  Litteratur,  * Reper- 
tory of  oriental  Literature,’  Vol.  VIII,  p.  113. 
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Babylon.  Thus  we  may  confider  the  fine  country  bounded  by  thefe  ftreams 
as  the  theatre  of  wandering  tribes,  or  predatory  hordes,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  who  here  collected  their  plunder  in  ftrong  holds,  till  at  length 
they  Tank  under  the  voluptuous  warmth  of  the  climate,  and,  debilitated  by 
luxury,  became  a prey  to  others. 

The  celebrated  works  of  art  of  a Semiramis,  or  even  a Nebuchadnezzar,  can- 
not eafdy  be  fuppofed  to  fay  more.  The  earlieft  expeditions  of  the  aflyrians 
.were  towards  Egypt : the  arts  of  this  peaceful  civilized  country,  therefore,  fur- 
nithed  in  all  probability  the  prototypes  for  the  decoration  of  Babylon.  The 
famed  coloffal  ftatue  of  Belus,  and  the  fculptures  on  the  brick  walls  of  the  great 
.city,  appear  to  have  been  completely  in  the  egyptian  ftyle : and  that  the  fabulous 
queen  repaired  to  the  mountain  Bagifthan,  to  imprint  her  image  on  it’s  fummit, 
plainly  indicates  an  imitation  of  Egypt.  For  as  the  fouthern  country  afforded 
her  no  granite  rocks  for  an  eternal  monument,  Hie  was  impelled  to  this. 

The  produdions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  likewife,  were  nothing  but  coloffal 
ftatues,  palaces  of  brick,  and  hanging  gardens.  What  was  wanting  in  art  and 
materials  was  attempted  to  be  made  up  by  magnitude  : and  at  leafl  a babylonian 
character  was  given  to  the  more  feeble  monument  by  pleafant  gardens.  I do 
not  much  regret,  therefore,  the  decay  of  thefe  huge  piles  of  earth ; for,  it  is 
probable,  they  were  far  from  ranking  high  as  works  of  art : what  I wifh  is,  that 
men  would  feek  among  their  ruins  for  tables  of  chaldee  writing,  which  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  there,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  feveral  travellers  *. 

Not  properly  egyptian  arts,  but  the  arts  of  erratic  hordes,  and  afterwards  of 
commerce,  belonged  to  this  region,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  it’s  fituation  de- 
manded. The  Euphrates  was  fubjed  to  inundations,  and  confequently  required 
canals  to  draw  off  it’s  waters,  and  enable  it  to  impart  fertility  to  a more  exten- 
five  diftrid.  Hence  the  invention  of  waterwheels  and  pumps,  if  they  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  egyptians.  The  country  at  fome  diftance  from  this  river, 
which  was  once  inhabited  and  fruitful,  is  now  fterile,  becaufe  it  is  a ftranger  to 
the  adive  hand  of  induflry.  From  the  care  of  cattle  to  hufbandry  the  fiep 
here  was  eafy,  as  the  fettled  inhabitant  was  invited  to  it  by  Nature  herfelf.  The 
fine  fruits  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  that  fpontaneoufly  fhot  forth  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  with  uncommon  luxuriance,  and  richly  rewarded  the 
little  care  they  required,  converted  the  fhepherd,  almoft  without  his  being  con- 
.feious  of  it,  into  a hufbandman  and  gardener.  A wood  of  beautiful  palmtrees 
gave  him  food  in  their  fruits,  and  timber  for  the  eredion  of  a dwelling  more  fe- 

* See  Della  Valle  on  the  ruins  near  Ardeih,|Niebuhr  on  the  heaps  of  ruins  near  Hella,  &c. 
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cure  than  his  tent.  The  clay  baked  with  facility  aflifted  him  in  it’s  conftruc- 
tion ; and  thus  the  tent  was  imperceptibly  changed  for  a better,  though  lefs 
moveable  habitation.  The  fame  earth  afforded  him  veffels,  and  therewith  a 
hundred  conveniencies  for  domeftic  life.  He  learned  to  bake  bread,  and  to 
drefs  his  victuals,  till  at  length  he  was  led  by  commerce  to  thofe  voluptuous 
feafts  and  entertainments,  for  which  the  babylonians  were  famed  in  very  remote 
times.  From  making  little  idols  of  baked  clay,  he  foon  learned  to  fafhion  and 
bake  coloffal  ftatues ; from  the  models  of  which  to  moulds  for  catling  metals 
the  progrefs  was  eafy.  As  letters  or  figures  imprinted  on  the  foft  clay  were  ren- 
dered firm  by  the  aid  of  fire,  he  learned  imperceptibly  to  preferve  a knowledge 
of  former  times  in  bricks,  and  improved  on  the  obfervations  of  his  predeceffors. 
Even  aflronomy  was  a fortunate  invention  of  the  w'andering  tribes  of  thefe  re- 
gions. The  fhepherd,  as  he  fat  feeding  his  flocks  on  the  beautiful  and  exten- 
live  plain,  obferved  in  quiet  leifure  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  bright  liars  in 
his  vaft  and  clear  horizon.  He  gave  them  names,  as  he  gave  names  to  his  Iheep, 
and  noted  down  their  changes  in  his  memory.  Thefe  obfervations  were  conti- 
nued on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houfes  of  Babylon,  on' which  men  amufed  them- 
felves  with  converfation  after  the.  heat  of  the  day : till  at  length  a particular 
building  was  ereCted  for  the  purpofe  of  this  attractive  and  indifpenfable  fcience, 
which  continued  without  interruption  the  records  of  the  celeftial  periods.  Thus 
has  Nature  incited  man  to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  and  fcience ; fo  that 
even  thefe  her  gifts  are  as  much  local  productions,  as  any  others  upon  Earth. 
At  the  foot  of  Caucafus  her  fountains  of  naphtha  put  lire  into  the  hand  of  man  ; 
whence  we  cannot  doubt,  that  jjjie  fable  of  Prometheus  originated  there:  in  the 
pleafant  palm-groves  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  the  gently  moulded  the 
wandering  fhepherd  into  an  indullrious  inhabitant  of  towns  and  cities. 

Another  clafs  of  babylonifh  arts  arofe  from  the  circumllance  of  this,  country’s 
having  been  from  ancient  times,  as  it  ever  will  be,  a central  point  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  eaft  and  well.  No  celebrated  city  arofe  in  the  heart  of  Perlia, 
as  no  river  flow'ed  thence  to  the  fea:  but  what  points  of  animation  were  the 
Hindus  and  the  Ganges,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ! The  Perlian  gulf  was  near, 
which  early  enriched  Babyion,  by  the  tranfport  of  the  merchandize  of  India,  and 
made  it  the  parent  of  commercial  induftfy  *.  The  fplendour  of  the  babylonians 
in  their  linen,  tapellry,  needlework,  and  other  Huffs,  is  wellknown  : wealth  in- 
troduced luxury : luxury  and  induftry  brought  the  two  fexes  clofer  together 

* Eichhorn’s  Gefchichte  des  Oßindifcben  Han-  Uui-v er [alhifi orie,  ‘ Introduction  to  a fynchronif- 
dels,  ‘ Hiftory  of  the  Trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies,’  tical  Univerfal  Hiftory,’  p.  77. 
p.  1 2 : Gatcerer’s  Einleitung  zur  JjnchroniJljchen 
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than  in  other  afiatic  provinces,  to  which  the  reigns  of  fome  queens  probably 
not  a little  contributed.  In  fhort,  the  formation  of  thcfe  people  proceeded  fo 
entirely  from  their  fituation  and  mode  of  life,  that  it  would  have  been  a fubje<5t 
for  much  wonder,  had  nothing  extraordinary  been  produced  from  fuch  circum- 
flances,  in  fuch  a part  of  the  World.  Nature  has  her  favourite  fpots  on  the 
Earth,  which,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feled  parts  of  the  feacoaft, 
excite  and  reward  the  induflry  of  man.  As  an  Egypt  arofe  on  the  Nile,  a Hin- 
doftan  on  the  Ganges ; here  (lie  created  a Nineveh  and  a Babylon,  and  in  more 
recent  times  a Seleucia  and  Palmyra.  Had  Alexander  attained  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  with,  to  rule  the  World  from  Babylon,  how  different  an  afpeft  would 
this  delightful  country  have  preferved  for  ages ! 

The  affyrians  and  babylonians  fhared  alfo  in  alphabetical  writing,  the  poflef- 
fion  of  which  the  wandering  tribes  of  hither  Afia  had  reckoned  among  their 
advantages  from  time  immemorial.  I fhall  not  here  enter  into  the  queflion,  to 
what  people  this  noble  invention  is  properly  due  * : fufhce  it,  that  all  the  ara- 
mean  tribes  boafted  of  this  prefent  of  the  primitive  world,  and  held  hierogly- 
phics in  a fort  of  religious  abomination.  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf,  therefore, 
that  hieroglyphics  were  employed  by  the  babylonians : their  magi  interpreted 
the  ftars,  events,  accidents,  vifions,  and  fecret  writing ; but  not  hieroglyphics. 
Thus  the  writing  of  Fate,  that  appeared  to  the  revelling  Belfhazzar  -p,  confided 
of  letters  and  fyllabies,  which,  after  the  oriental  manner,  appeared  to  him  in  con- 
fufed  lines,  but  not  in  images.  Even  tlje  paintings,  that  Semiramis  placed  on 
her  walls,  the  fyrian  letters,  that  fhe  dire&ed  to  be  cut  on  the  rock  of  her  image, 
confirm  the  ufe  of  letters,  without  hieroglyphics,  among  thefe  people,  in  the 
remoteft  times.  Thefe  alone  rendered  it  poffible  for  the  babylonians  fo  early  to 
have  written  contracts,  chronicles  of  their  kingdom,  and  a continued  feries  of 
celeflial  obfervations : by  thefe  alone  they  have  tranfmitted  themfelves  to  pofte- 
i ity  as  a civilized  people.  It  is  true,  neither  their  aftronomical  catalogues,  nor 
any  of  their  writings,  have  reached  us,  though  they  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Ariflotle  : yet,  that  they  once  had  fuch  gives  no  fmall  fame  to  this  people. 

When  we  talk  of  the  learning  of  the  chaldeans,  however,  we  muft  not  meafure 
it  by  our  ftandard.  At  Babylon  the  fciences  were  confined  exclufively  to  a clafs 
of  men  of  learning,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the  nation,  became  ultimately  odious 
impoftors.  They  were  called  chaldeans  probably  from  the  period  when  the 
chaldeans  ruled  over  Babylon  : for  the  clafs  of  literati  had  been  a regular  order 
of  the  date,  eftablifhed  by  the  government,  from  the  time  of  Belus : and  it  is 

* Of  this  elfewhere.  f Daniel  V.  5,2  p 
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very  likely,  that  this  clafs,  by  way  of  flattery  to  their  rulers,  aflumed  the  name 
of  their  nation.  They  were  the  philofophers  of  the  court,  and  accordingly 
Hooped  to  all  the  bafe  arts  and  deceptions  of  court  philofophy.  In  thefe  times, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  they  added  as  little  to  their  ancient  ftores,  as  the  chinefe 
tribunal  to  the  improvement  of  learning  in  China. 

The  proximity  of  the  mountains,  from  which  fo  many  uncivilized  nations 
came  thronging  down,  was  in  fome  refpedls  fortunate,  in  others  unfortunate,  to 
this  delightful  country.  The  aflyrian  and  babylonian  empires  were  fubdued  by 
the  chaldeans  and  medes,  and  thefe  were  conquered  by  the  perfians,  till  at  length 
the  whole  became  a fubjugated  defert,  and  the  feat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
a more  northern  region.  Thus  we  have  not  much  to  learn  from  thefe  empires; 
either  in  war  or  politics.  Their  mode  of  attack  was  rude,  their  conquefts  only 
plunderings,  their  polity  the  miferable  mode  of  governing  by  fatraps,  which  has 
almoft  always  prevailed  among  the  orientals  in  thefe  parts.  Hence  the  perma- 
nent form  of  thefe  monarchies : hence  the  frequent  revolts  againfl:  them,  and 
their  total  overthrow  by  the  capture  of  a Angle  city,  or  one  or  ttvo  general  battles. 
Indeed,  foon  after  the  empire  was  firft  overturned,  Arbaces  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  a fort  of  connefted  ariftocracy  of  fatraps : but  he  did  not  fucceed  ; as  all 
the  median  and  aramean  tribes  in  general  knew  no  mode  of  government  except 
the  defpotic.  Their  mode  of  life  had  been  that  of  nomades : accordingly  their 
idea  of  a king  was  that  of  a Iheik,  and  father  -of  a family,  and  this  leftr  no  room 
for  political  liberty,  or  the  joint  fway  of  many.  As  one  Sun  enlightens  the 
Heavens,  fo  Ihould  there  be  but  one  ruler  on  Earth,  and  he  foon  aflumed  all 
the  fplendour  of  the  Sun,  all  thq  glory  of  a terrefcrial  divinity.  Every  thing 
flowed  from  his  favour:  every  thing  attached  to  his  perfon  : in  him  the  ftate 
lived,  and  with  him  it  commonly  terminated.'  A haram  was  the  court  of  the 
prince  : he  was  acquainted  with  nothing  but  fllver  and  gold,  men-fervants  and 
maid-fervants,  lands  that  he  poflefled  as  fields  of  pafture,  and  herds  of  men 
whom  he  drove  wherever  he  pleafed,  if  indeed  he  forbore  from  flaughtering 
them.  Barbarous  government  of  wandering  hordes  ! yet  occaflonally,  though 
but  feldom,  it  enjoyed  -a  good  prince,  the  true  fhepherd  and  father  of  his. 
people. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Medes  and  Perjiaus. 

The  medes  are  known  in  the  hi  (lory  of  the  World  for  warlike  deeds  and 
luxury ; but  have  never  didinguithed  themfelves  by  new  inventions,  or  im- 
provements in  the  conditution  of  the  date.  They  were  mountaineers,  brave  and 
(killed  in  horfemanfhip,  the  natives  of  a northern  country  for  the  mod  part  un- 
cultivated. With  thefe  qualifications,  they  lubverted  the  ancient  afiyrian  em- 
pire, the  fultans  of  which  indolently  (lumbered  in  their  harams ; and  foon  with- 
drew themfelves  from  the  new  empire  of  Aflyria.  But  they  were  as  quickly 
fubjedted  by  their  lagacious  Dejoces  to  a rigorous  monarchical  government, 
which  at  length  exceeded  the  perfian  itfelf  in  luxury  and  fplendour.  At  length 
they  were  united,  under  Cyrus  the  great,  with  that  multitude  of  nations,  which 
exalted  the  perfian  monarchs  into  fovereigns  of  the  World. 

If  there  be  any  prince,  with  whom  hidory  feems  to  deviate  into  fiction,  it  is 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  perfian  empire ; whether  we  read  the  accounts  of  this 
child  of  the  gods,  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of  nations,  given  by  the  hebrews 
or  the  perfians,  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  Unquedionably  the  lad-mentioned 
pleafing  hidorian,  who  caught  the  idea  of  a Cyropedia  from  his  tutor,  colledted 
fome  truths  concerning  him,  during  his  campaigns  in  Afia : but  as  Cyrus  had 
long  been  dead,  he  could  have  heard  them  only  after  the  afiatic  manner,  in  that 
dyle  of  exaggerated  praife,  which  thefe  people  always  employ  in  their  accounts 
of  their  kings  and  heroes.  Thus  Xenophon  was  to  Cyrus,’  what  Homer  was  to 
Ulyfies  and  Achilles,  with  regard  to  whom  the  poet  had  fome  truths,  on  which 
to  build.  To  us,  however,  it  is  of  little  importance,  which  of  the  two  deals 
mod  in  fidlion : it  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  that  Cyrus  fubdued  Afia,  and 
founded  an  empire,  which  extended  from  the  Hindus  to  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
If  Xenophon  have  truly  deferibed  the  manners  of  the  ancient  perfians,  among 
whom  Cyrus  was  educated ; the  german  may  be  proud,  that  he  is  probably  of  a 
race  allied  to  theirs,  and  may  the  Cyropedia  be  read  by  every  prince  in  Ger- 
many. 

But,  thou  great  and  good  Cyrus,  could  my  voice  reach  thy  grave  in  Pa- 
fagarda,  it  fliould  interrogate  thy  dud,  for  what  purpofe  thou  becamed  dich 
a conqueror.  In  the  youthful  courfe  of  thy  victories,  didd  thou  a(k  thyfelf 
of  what  ufe  the  innumerable  nations,  the  unbounded  regions,  fubjeded  to 
. i thy 
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thy  name,  would  be  to  thyfelf  and  thy  pofterity  ? Could  thy  fpirit  be  always 
prefent  to  them  ? could  it  continue  to  live  and  operate  on  all  fucceeding  gene- 
rations ? And  if  not,  what  a burden  didfb  thou  impofe  on  thy  fucceffors,  in 
giving  them  to  wear  the  royal  robe  made  up  of  fuch  complicated  patches  ? It’s 
parts  could  not  fail  to  break  afunder,  or  prefs  the  wearer  down.  This  was  the 
hiftory  of  Perfia  under  the  fuccelTors  of  Cyrus.  His  fpirit  of  conqueft  fet  be- 
fore them  fo  vaft  an  objeCt,  that  they  aimed  at  enlarging  the  empire,  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  enlarged : thus  they  roamed  and  ravaged  on  all  fides,  till  the 
ambition  of  a provoked  enemy  brought  them  to  a melancholy  end.  The  perfian 
empire  fubfifted  fcarcely  two  centuries ; and  it  is  wonderful,  that  it’s  duration 
was  fo  long ; for  it’s  root  was  fo  fmall,  and  it’s  branches  fo  extenfive,  that  it  muft 
of  neceflity  fall  to  the  ground. 

Whenever  the  empire  of  humanity  fhall!  be  eftablifhed  among  mankind,  the 
mad  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which  neceffarily  deftroys  itfelf  in  a few  generations, 
will  immediately  be  renounced  at  her  dictates.  You  drive  men  like  cattle;  and 
join  them  together  as  if  they  were  inanimate  fubftances,  without  reflecting,  that 
they  have  minds,  and  that  perhaps  the  laft,  the  outermoft  piece  of  the  fabric  will 
break  off,  and  crufh  the  builder.  A kingdom  confiding  of  a. Angle  nation  is  a 
family,  a wellregulated  houfhold  : it  repofes  on  itfelf,  for  it  is  founded  by  Na- 
ture, and  ftands  and  falls  by  time  alone.  An  empire  formed  by  forcing  toge- 
ther a hundred  nations,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  provinces,  is  no  body  politic, 
but  a monfter. 

Such  was  the  perfian  empire  from  the  beginning ; though  it  became  more 
evident  after  the  time  of  Cyrus.  His  fon,  in  every  thing  elfe  different  from  his 
father,  was  defirous  of  extending  his  conquefts  ftill  farther ; and  fo  madly  at- 
tacked Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  that  fcarcely  famine  itfelf  could  repel  him  from 
the  deferts.  What  did  he  and  his  empire  gain  by  it  ? or  in  what  did  he  be- 
nefit the  conquered  lands  ? He  ravaged  Egypt,  and  deftroyed  the  fplendid 
temples  and  other  monuments  of  art  in  Thebes.  Senfelefs  deftroyer  ! Slaughtered 
generations  are  replaced  by  other  generations  fucceeding  : but  fuch  works  are 
never  to  be  reftored.  Even  now  they  lie  in  ruins,  unexplored,  and  hardly  to 
be  diftinguifhed  : every  traveller  regrets  the  madnefs  of  the  fot,  who  robbed  us 
of  thefe  treafures  of  antiquity  for  no  caufe,  and  to  no  end. 

Scarcely  had  Cambyfes  fallen  a victim  to  his  own  folly,  when  even  the  wifer 
Darius  fet  out  from  the  point,  where  he  had  left  off.  He  attacked  the  lcy- 
thians  and  hindoos:  he  plundered  Thrace  and  Macedonia,:  yet  all  that  he 
gained  was  the  difperfion  of  fome  fparks  among  the  macedonians,  that  in  time 
burft  out  into  a flame,  by  which  the  laft  king  of  his  name  was  confirmed.  The 
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greeks  he  attacked  with  little  fuccefs ; and  his  fucccflor  Xerxes  afiailed  them 
with  lefs.  Now  if  we  read  the  catalogue  of  fliips  and  men  employed  in  the  mi- 
litary expeditions  of  thefe  defpots,  and  furnifhed  to  the  mad  conqueror  by  the 
whole  perfian  empire ; if  we  confider  the  feas  of  blood,  that  flowed  in  every  re- 
volt of  unjuftly  fubjugated  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Hindus,, 
the  Halys,  and  the  Araxes,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  what  once  was  called 
perfian  might  retain  the  name  of  perfian  ftill ; who  would  fhed  feminine  tears, 
fuch  as  Xerxes  wept  at  the  fight  of  his  innocent  flock  deftined  for  flaughter,  and 
not  rather  tears  of  blood,  tears  of  indignation,  that  fuch  a fenfelefs  empire,  and 
fo  inimical  to  mankind,  fhould  bear  the  ftamp  of  a Cyrus  on  it’s  forehead  ? Did 
any  perfian  ravager  of  the  World  found  fuch:  kingdoms,  cities,  and  edifices,  as 
he  deflroyed,  or  endeavoured  to  deftrcy  ; Babylon,  Thebes,  Sidon,  Greece,  and 
Athens  ? Was  any  one  of  them  capable  of  founding  fuch  ? 

It  is  a rigorous  yet  beneficent  law  of  fate,  that  all  overgrown  power,  as.  well  as 
all  evil,  fhould  deftroy  itfelf.  The  decline  of  Perfia  commenced  with  the  death 
of  Cyrus : for  though  it  maintained  it’s  external  fplendour  for  a century,  parti- 
cularly in  confequence  of  the  meafures  taken  by  Darius,  the  worm,  that  gna\ys 
the  vitals  of  every  defpotic  empire,  lurked  within.  Cyrus  divided  his  dominions 
into  viceroyalties ; and  thefe  he  kept  in  due  fubjeCtion  by  his  own  fuperin- 
tendance,  having  eftablilhed  a fpeedy  communication  with  them  all,  and  watch- 
ing over  the  whole  himfelf.  Darius  divided  the  empire,  or  at  leaft  his  court,  ftill 
more  nicely,  and  flood  on  his  elevated  flat  ion  as  a juft  and  aCtive  ruler.  But  the  great 
kings,  born  to  the  throne  of  defpotifm,  foon  became  effeminate  tyrants.  Xerxes, 
even  on  his  difgracerul  flight  from  Greece,  when  far  other  thoughts  fhould  have 
occupied  his  mind,  began  a fcandalous  amour  at  Sardis.  Moft  of  his  fucceflbrs 
trod  in  the  fame  fteps : and  thus  corruptions,  revolts,  confpiracies,  aflaflinations, 
unfuccefsful  enterprizes,  and  the  like,  are  almoft  the  only  remarkable  occurrences, 
that  the  latter  hiftory  of  Perfia  affords.  The  minds  of  the  nobles  were  de- 
praved, and  thofe  of  the  commonalty  participated  the  corruption.  At  length 
no  fovereign  was  fecure  of  his  life ; and  the  throne  tottered  even  under  the  beft 
princes  : till  Alexander  burft  into  Afia,  and  in  a few  battles  put  an  end  to  the 
internally  unfettled  empire.  Unhappily  this  fell  out  under  a monarch,  who  de- 
ferved  a better  fate : he  innocently  buffered  for  the  fins  of  his  forefathers,  and 
died  by  the  bafeft  treachery.  If  any  hiftory  in  the  World  proclaim  in  con- 
fpicuous  characters,  that  licentioufnefs  deftroys  itfelf,  that  an  unlimited  and  al- 
rnoft  lawlefs  power  is  the  moft  fearful  weaknefs,  and  that  every  effeminate  go- 
vernment conducted  by  fatraps  is  the  moft  infallible  poifon,  as  well  for  the  prince 
as  for  the  people ; it  is  the  hiftory  of  Perfia. 
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For  thefe  reafons,  there  was  not  a Tingle  nation,  on  which  the  empire  of  Perfia 
had  a happy  influence : it  deftroyed,  and  did  not  build  up:  it  compelled  the 
provinces  to  pay  difgraceful  tributes,  one  to  the  queen’s  girdle,  another  to  her 
head-drefs,  a third  to  her  necklace ; but  it  did  not  bind  them  together  by  better 
laws  and  inftitutions.  All  the  fplendour,  all  the  fuperhuman  pomp,  all  the 
divine  homage,  of  thefe  monarchs,  are  now  no  more  : their  favourites  and  fatraps 
are  duft,  like  themfelvesj  and  the  gold  they  extorted  is  perhaps  equally  buried 
in  the  earth.  Their  very  hiftory  is  a fable : a fable  which,  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a greek  and  of  an  afiatic,  can  fcarcely  be  reconciled.  Even  the  ancient 
languages  of  Perfia  are  dead  : and  the  foie  monuments  of  it’s  magnificence,  the 
ruins  of  Perfepolis,  remain,  with  their  elegant  letters  and  coioflal  figures,  hitherto 
inexplicable.  Fate  has  taken  vengeance  on  thefe  lultans  : they  are  fwept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth,  as  if  by  the  peftilent  fimoom,  and  where  their  memory 
furvives,  as  among  the  greeks,  it  furvives  with  difgrace,  the  bafis  of  more  famed 
and  more  to  be  admired  greatnefs. 

Time  has  favoured  us  with  no  mental  produdtion  of  the  perfians,  except  the 
books  of  Zoroafter,  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  genuine  *.  As  a whole,  how- 
ever, they  agree  fo  little  with  many  other  accounts  of  the  religion  of  thefe  peo- 
ple ; they  bear,  too,  fuch  evident  marks  of  a mixture  with  later  opinions  of  the 
bramins  and  chriflians ; that  the  groundwork  alone  can  be  admitted  to  be  ge- 
nuine, and  this  admits  of  eafy  explanation.  The  ancient  perfians,  for  example, 
were,  like  all  rude  nations,  and  particularly  mountaineers,  worfhippers  of  the 
vital  elements  of  the  World  : but  as  they  quitted  their  uncivilized  flate,  and 
raifed  themfelves  by  their  victories  almoft  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  luxury  ; it 
was  neceflary,  according  to  the  mode  of  Afia,  that  they  fhould  have  a more  re- 
fined fyftem  or  ceremonial  of  religion. 

With  this  they  were  furnifhed  by  Zoroafter,  or  Zerdufht,  under  the  aufpices  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes.  The  ceremonial  of  the  perfian  government  is  evidently  the  bafis 
of  this  fyftem.  As  feven  princes  ftood  round  the  throne  of  the  king,  feven  fpirits 
Hand  before  God,  and  execute  his  commands  throughout  the  World.  Or- 
muzd,  the  good  power  of  light,  had  inceflantly  to  contend  againft  Ahriman,  the 
prince  of  darknefs,  while  every  good  being  aided  him  in  the  conflict : a political 
idea,  which  the  perfonification  of  the  enemies  of  Perfia,  who  appear  throughout 
the  Zend-Avefta  as  the  fervants  of  Ahriman,  as  evil  fpirits,  evidently  elucidates. 
All  the  moral  ordinances  of  this  religion  too  are  politic  : they  relate  to  purity 

• Zend-Avefi*,  Outrage  de  Zoroaßrc , ‘ Zend-Avefta,  a Work  of  Zoroafter,’  by  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  Paris,  1771.  ; . . 
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of  body  and  mind,  domeftic  harmony,  and  reciprocity  of  kind  actions  : they  re- 
commend agriculture,  and  the  planting  of  ufeful  trees ; the  extermination  of 
vermin,  which  appear  as  an  army  of  evil  fpirits  in  bodily  form  ; attention  to  de- 
corum ; early  and  prolific  marriages ; the  education  of  children ; honouring  the 
king  and  his  fervants ; love  towards  the  ftate : and  all  thefe  after  the  perfian 
manner.  In  fhort,  the  bafis  of  this  fyftem  appears  obvioufly  as  a political  reli- 
gion, fuch  as  at  the  time  of  Darius-  could  no  where  have  been  invented  and  in- 
troduced, except  in  the  perfian  empire.  Ancient  national  ideas  and  opinions, 
too,  muft  neceflarily  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  fuperftition.  Hence  the  adora- 
tion of  fire,  which  was  undoubtedly  an  ancient  religious  worfhip,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fprings  of  naphtha,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Hence  fo  many  fu- 
perftitious  practices  for  the  purification  of  the  body ; and  that  extreme  fear  of 
demons,  which,  in  almoft  every  fenfible  objedt,  forms  the  bafe  of  the  prayers, 
vows,  and  facred  ceremonies  of  the  parfees.  All  thefe  fhow  the  low  degree  of 
mental  cultivation  attained  by  the  people,  for  whofe  benefit  this  religion  was 
invented  : and  this  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  we  entertain  of 
the  ancient  perfians.  Laftly,  the  fmall  part  of  this  fyftem,  which  refers  to  ge- 
neral notions  of  nature,  is  altogether  drawn  from  the  dodlrines  of  the  magi, 
which  it  merely  refines  and  exalts  in  it’s  own  manner.  It  fubjedts  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  creation,  light  and  darknefs,  to  an  infinitely  fuperiour  being,  which  it 
ftyles  boundlefs  time  and  lets  the  good  every  where  overcome  the  evil,  and 
ultimately  fo  fwallow  it  up,  that  every  thing  terminates  in  a holy  kingdom  of 
light.  Contemplated  on  this  fide  the  political  religion  of  Zoroafter  is  a kind  of 
philofophical  theodicy,  fuch  as  he  could  öfter  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  notions  that  then  prevailed. 

In  this  origin  we  perceive  the  caufe,  why  the  religion  of  Zoroafter  could  not 
poflefs  the  {lability  of  the  inftitutions  of  the  bramins  and  lamas.  The  defpotic 
empire  was  eftablifhed  long  before  it ; and  thus  it  was  or  became  only  a fort  of 
monkifn  religion,  adapted  to  the  political  fyftem.  Now  though  Darius  fup- 
prefled  by  force  the  magi,  who  formed  a diftindt  body  of  men  in  the  perfian 
empire  j and  was  eager  to  introduce  this  religion,  which  laid  fpiritual  fetters 
alone  on  the  monarch  ; it  could  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a fedt,  though  it 
was  the  ruling  fedt  for  a century.  Accordingly  the  worfhip  of  fire  extended 
widely  : to  the  left,  beyond  Media,  as  far  as  Cappadocia,  where  it’s  temples  were 
Handing  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo  ; to  the  right,  as  far  as  the  Hindus.  But  as 
the  perfian  empire  completely  funk  beneath  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  this,  the 
religion  of  the  ftate,  alfo  found  an  end.  It’s  feven  amfhafpands  ferved  no 
more,  and  the  image  of  Ormuzd  no  longer  fat  on  the  perfian  throne.  It’s  feafon 
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was  pad,  and  it  became  an  empty  fhadow,  as  is*  the  religion  of  the  hindoos  out 
of  their  own  country.  By  the  greeks  it  was  tolerated  ; at  length  it  was  perfe- 
cted with  unfpeakable  rigour  by  the  mohammedans;  and  in  confequence  it’s 
.melancholy  remnant  took  flight  to  a corner  of  India ; where,  like  a ruin  of  an- 
tiquity, without  end  or  purpofe,  it  continues  it’s  ancient  faith  and  fuperftition, 
calculated  for  the  perfian  empire  alone,  and  has  amplified  it  with  the  opinions 
of  the  nations  among  whom  it  has  been  thrown  by  fate,  probably  without  being 
confcious  of  the  change.  Such  an  augmentation  naturally  arifes  out  of  the 
courfe  of  time  and  events : for  every  religion,  when  forced  from  it’s  own  foil 
and  fphere,  muft  neceflarily  be  influenced-  by  the  living  world  around  it.  For 
the  reft,  the  generality  of  parfees  in  India  are  quiet,  peaceable,  induftrious  peo- 
ple, and,  confidered  as  a fociety,  furpafs  many  other  religious  feeds.  They  aflift 
their  poor  with  great  zeal,  and  expel  every  irreclaimably  immoral  perfon  from 
•their  community  *. 


CHAPTER  III. 

! The  Hebrews. 

The  defendants  of  Heber  make  a very  diminutive  figure,  when  we  confider 
them  immediately  after  the  perfians.  Their  country  was  fmall ; and  the  part 
they  adted  on  the  ftage  of  the  World,  both  in  and  out  of  this  country,  was 
infignificant,  as  they  feldom  appeared  in  the  charadter  of  conquerors.  Yet 
through  the  will  of  Fate,  and  a feries  of  events,  the  caufes  of  which  are  eafy  to 
be  traced,  they  have  had  more  influence  on  other  nations,  than  any  people  of 
Afia : nay  in  fome  degree,  through  the  mediums  of  chriftianity  and  moham- 
medanifm,  they  have  been  the  ground  work  of  enlightening  the  greater  part  of 
the  World. 

That  the  hebrews  had  written  annals  of  their  adtions,  at  a time  in  which 
molt  of  the  now  enlightened  nations  were  totally  ignorant  of  writing,  an- 
nals which  they  ventured  to  carry  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World,  diftin- 
guifhes  them  in  an  eminent  manner.  But  they  are  ftill  more  advantageoufly 
diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  they  neither  derived  their  account  from  hierogly- 
phics, nor  obfeured  it  by  them  ; for  it  is  taken  merely  from  family  chronicles, 
and  interwoven  with  hiftorical  tales  or  poems ; and  it’s  value  as  hiftory  is  evi- 
dently increafed  by  this  fimplicity  of  form.  This  account,  too,  derives  lingu- 
lar weight  from  it’s  having  been  preferved  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  with,  ai- 

* See  Niebuhr’s  Travels. 
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rood  fuperftitious  fcrupulofity,  as  a divine  prerogative  of  their  race,  and  intro- 
duced by  chriftianity  into  nations,  that  have  examined  and  queftioned,  explained 
and  ufed  it,  with  a fpirit  of  freedom  unknown  to  the  jews.  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable, that  the  accounts  of  thefe  people  given  by  other  nations,  by  Manetho 
the  egyptian  in  particular,  Ihould  differ  fo  widely  from  the  hiftory  of  the  hebrews 
themfelves : yet,  if  the  latter  be  impartially  confidered,  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
narrative  underftood,  it  certainly  deferves  more  credit,  than  the  danders  of  fo- 
reign enemies,  by  whom  the  jews  were  defpifcd.  I fcruple  not,  therefore,  to 
take  the  hiftory  of  the  hebrews,  as  related  by  themfelves,  for  my  groundwork  : 
begging  the  reader,  at  the  fame  time,  not  abfolutely  to  rejed  the  tales  of  their 
enemies  with  contempt,  but  merely  to  read  them  with  caution. 

Thus,  according  to  the  mod  ancient  national  ftories  of  the  hebrews,  their 
progenitor  pafled  the  Euphrates  as  fheik  of  a wandering  horde,  and  at  laft  ar- 
rived in  Paleftine.  Here  he  found  room  without  oppofition,  to  purfue  the  paf- 
toral  life  of  his  anceftors,  and  worfhip  the  god  of  his  fathers  after  the  manner  of 
his  tribe.  His  pofterity  of  the  third  generation  were  led  into  Egypt  by  the 
fingular  good  fortune  of  one  of  their  family,  and  there  continued  to  follow  the 
paftoral  life,  without  mixing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  j, till,  it  is  not 
exadly  known  in  what  generation,  they  were  emancipated  by  their  future  legif- 
lator  from  the  contempt  and  oppreflion,  which  from  their  character  of  fhep- 
herds  they  muft  have  experienced  among  thofe  people,  and  conduded  into  Arabia. 
Here  the  great  man,  the  greateft  thefe  people  had  ever  had,  completed  his  work ; 
and  gave  them  a conftitution,  founded  on  the  religion  and  mode  of  life  of  their 
fathers  it  is  true,  but  fo  intermingled  with  egyptian  polity,  as  on  the  one  hand 
to  raife  them  from  a wandering  horde  to  the  ftate  of  a cultivated  nation,  yet 
on  the  other  to  wean  them  completely  from  Egypt,  fo  that  they  were  never  after 
defirous  of  treading  the  fwarthy  foil.  All  the  laws  of  Mofes  evince  wonderful 
refiedion : they  extend  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmalleft  things,  to  fway  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation  in  every  circumftance  of  life,  and  to  be,  as  Mofes  frequently 
repeats,  an  everlafting  law. 

This  profound  fyftem  of  laws  was  by  no  means  the  produdion  of  a moment : 
the  legiflator  added  to  it  as  circumftances  required,  and  before  his  death  bound 
the  whole  nation  to  the  obfervance  of  it’s  future  political  conftitution.  For 
forty  years  he  exaded  a ftrid  obedience  to  his  injundions : perhaps  fo  long  a 
time  was  confumed  by  the  people  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  that,  the  firft  ftubborn 
generation  being  dead,  a people  brought  up  to  thefe  cuftoms  might  fettle  in  the 
land  of  it’s  fathers  properly  qualified  for  their  exercife. 

But  the  with  of  this  patriotic  man  was  not  fulfilled.  The  aged  Mofes  died 
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on  the  confines  of  the  land  he  fought ; and  when  his  fucceflfor  entered  it,  he 
enjoyed  not  fufficient  authority  and  refpeä:,  to  follow  completely  the  plan  of 
the  lawgiver.  The  hebrews  purfued  not  their  conquefts  fo  far  as  they  ought  : 
they  were  too  precipitate  in  dividing  the  land,  and  fitting  down  in  peace.  The 
more  potent  tribes  firft  took  to  themfelves  the  largeft  portions,  fo  that  their 
weaker  brethren  could  fcarcely  find  a fettlement,  and  one  of  the  tribes  indeed 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  being  divided  *.  Befide  this,  many  fmaller  nations 
remained  in  the  country : fo  that  the  ifraelites  retained  their  bittereft  heredi- 
tary enemies  among  them,  and  deftroyed  that  external  and  internal  compact 
rotundity,  which  alone  could  fecure  their  prefcribed  limits. 

From  this  incomplete  eftablifhment,  that  feries  of  infecure  times,  which 
fcarcely  ever  permitted  the  encroaching  people  to  be  at  reft,  could  not 
but  enfue.  The  leaders,  that  neceflity  raifed  up,  were  for  the  mold  part  to 
be  confidered  only  as  fuccefsful  partifans : and  when  at  length  the  people  cam® 
to  be  governed  by  kings,  thefe  had  fo  much  to  do  with  their  land  divided  into 
tribes,  that  the  third  was  the  laft  who  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  disjointed 
realm.  Five  fixths  of  the  kingdom  withdrew  from  his  fucceffoi'i  and  how  could 
two  fuch  feeble  governments  fubfift  in  the  neighbourhood  of  powerful  enemies, 
to  whofe  attacks  they  were  inceflantly  expofed  ? The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  had 
properly  no  regular  conftitution ; and  it  embraced  the  worfhip  of  foreign 
gods,  in  order  to  preclude  any  connexion  with  it’s  rival,  who  worfhipped  the 
legitimate  god  of  it’s  own  land.  It  was  natural,  that,  according  to  the  language 
of  thefe  people,  there  fhould  be  no  king  in  Ifrael  that  feared  the  Lord : for,  if 
there  had,  his  people  would  have  gone  up  to  Jerufalem  to  worfhip,  and  his 
dominion,  returning  to  the  monarchy  from  which  it  had  been  torn,  would  have 
continued  no  longer  in  his  hands.  Thus  they  wallowed  in  the  moft  wretched 
imitation  of  foreign  manners  and  cuftoms,  till  the  king  of  Aflyria  came,  and 
plundered  the  little  realm,  as  a boy  would  rob  a bird’s-neft.  The  other  king- 
dom, which  at  leaft  had  the  fupport  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  eftablifhed  by 
two  potent  kings,  and  a fortified  capital,  held  out  fome  time  longer ; though 
only  till  a more  powerful  viftor  thought  it  worth  his  attention.  TBe  fpoiler 
Nebuchadnezzar  came,  and  made  it’s  feeble  monarchs  firft  tributaries,  and  laftly, 
after  they  revolted,  flaves.  The  country  was  ravaged,  the  capital  was  rafed, 
and  Judah  led  to  Babylon  in  as  difgraceful  captivity,  as  Ifrael  had  been  to  Me- 
dia. Thus,  confidered  as  a ftate,  fcarcely  any  nation  exhibits  a more  contempti- 
ble figure  in  hiftory  than  this,  the  reigns  of  two  of  it’s  kings'  excepted. 


* The  tribe  of  Dan  got  a corner  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  land.  See  the  Geiß  der  Ebraifcie* 
Peeße,  ‘ Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,’  Yol.  II. 
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What  was  the  caufe  of  all  this  ? In  my  opinion  it  is  clear,  from  the  courfe 
of  the  narrative  itfelf:  for  it  was  impoflible,  that  a nation  with  fuch  a defective 
conftitution,  both  internally  and  externally,  fhould  profper  in  this  part  of  the 
World.  If  David  overran  the  defert  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
thereby  only  Birred  up  greater  enemies  againft  his  fucceffor,  could  he  thus  give 
the  nation  the  liability  it  wanted,  particularly  as  the  feat  of  government  was 
fixed  nearly  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  ? His  fon  introduced 
foreign  wives,  trade,  and  luxury  into  the  land:  into  a country,  that,  like  the 
united  cantons  of  Switzerland,  was  capable  of  fupporting  hufbandmen  and 
fhepherds  alone, 'and  actually  had  fuch  in  great  multitudes  to  fupport.  Be- 
tides, as  he  carried  on  his  trade  for  the  moll  part  not  by  means  of  his  own  na- 
tion, but  of  the  edomites,  whom  he  had  conquered,  luxury  was  pernicious  to 
hi$  kingdom.  For  the  reft,  lince  the  time  of  Mofes  no  fecond  legillator  had 
been  found  among  thefe  people,  who  was  capable  of  bringing  back  the  Hate, 
lhattered  from  it’s  beginning,  to  a fundamental  conftitution  fuitable  to  the 
times.  The  learned  clafs  foon  declined  ; they  who  were  zealous  for  the  laws 
of  the  land  had  voices,  but  not  the  arm  of  power ; the  kings  were  for  the  moll 
part  either  effeminate,  or  creatures  of  the  priefts.  Thus  two  things  diametri- 
cally oppofite,  the  refined  nomocracy,  on  which  Mofes  had  fettled  the  confti- 
tution, and  a fort  of  theocratic  monarchy,  fuch  as  prevailed  among  .all  the  na- 
tions of  this  region  of  defpotifm,  contended  together : and  thus  the  law  of 
Mofes  became  a Law  of  bondage  to  a people,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  have 
been  a law  of  political  liberty. 

In  the  courfe  of  time  the  cafe  became  altered,  but  not  improved.  When 
the  jews,  fet  at  liberty  by  Cyrus,  returned  from  bondage,  much  diminilhed  in 
number,  they  had  learned  many  other  things,  but  no  genuine  political  confti- 
tution. How,  indeed,  was  the  knowledge  of  fuch  a conftitution  to  have  been 
acquired  in  Affyria  or  Chaldea  ? Their  fentiments  fluctuated  between  monar- 
chical and  facerdotal  government : they  built  a temple,  as  if  this  would  have 
revived  the  times  of  Mofes  and  Solomon  : their  religion  was  pharifaical ; their 
learning,  a minute  nibbling  at  fyllables,  and  this  confined  to  a fingle  book ; their 
patriotifm,  a flavifh  attachment  to  ancient  laws  mifunderftood,  fo  as  to  render 
them  ridiculous  or  contemptible  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  Their  only 
hope  and  confolation  refted  on  fame  ancient  prophecies,  which,  equally  mif- 
conceived,  were  fuppofed  to  promife  them  the  illufory  fovereignty  of  the  World. 
Thus  they  lived  and  buffered  for  fome  centuries,  under  the  greeks  of  Syria,  the 
idumeans,  and  the  romans;  till  at  length,  through  an  animofity,  to  which  hif- 
tory  fcarce  exhibits  a parallel,  both  the  metropolis  and  the  reft  of  the  country 
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were  deftroyed,  in  a manner  that  grieved  the  humane  conqueror  himfelf.  On 
this  they  were  difperfed  through  all  the  territories  of  the  roman  empire;  and 
with  the  difperfion  fuch  an  influence  of  the  jews  upon  the  human  race  com- 
menced, as  could  hardly  have  been  conceived  from  a land  of  fuch  fmall  extent; 
fince  thefe  people  had  never  diflinguifhed  themfelves,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  hiftory,  as  fkilled  in  war  or  politics,  and  ftill  lefs  as  inventors  in  the  arts 
and  fcie«ces. 

But,  fhortly  before  the  downfal  of  the  jewifh  ftate,  chriftianity  arofe  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  in  the  beginning  not  only  retained  it’s  connexion  with  judaifm, 
and  confequently  admitted  the  facred  writings  of  the  jews,  but  even  refted  prin- 
cipally on  thefe  the  divine  million  of  it’s  Mefliah.  Thus  through  chriftianity 
the  books  of  the  jews  were  introduced  to  every  nation,  that  embraced  the  chrif- 
tian  dodtrines ; and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  under-t 
flood,  and  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  them,  they  have  benefitted  or  injured 
the  whole  chriftian  World.  Their  effedt  was  good,  fo  far  as  in  them  Moles 
made  the  dodtrine  of  one  god,  creator  of  the  World,  the  bafis  of  all  religion 
and  philofophy,  and,  in  many  poems  and  precepts  throughout  thefe  writings, 
fpoke  of  this  god  with  a dignity  and  importance,  a gratitude  and  refignation, 
of  which  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  human  work.  We  need 
not  compare  thefe  books  with  the  Shoo-King  of  the  chinefe,  or  the  Sadder  and 
Zend-Avefta  of  the  perfians,  to  perceive  the  fuperiority  of  the  hebrew  fcriptures- 
over  all  the  other  religious  writings  of  antiquity  : a comparifon  of  them  with 
the  much  more  recent  Koran,  even  though  Mohammed  availed  himfelf  of  the 
doctrines  both  of  the  jews  and  chriftians,  will  evince  their  inconteftible  preemi-. 
nence.  It  was  gratifying  alfo  to  the  curiofity  of  the  human  mind,  to  find  in 
thefe  books  fuch  popular  anfwers  to  the  queftions  refpedting  the  age  and  crea- 
tion of  the  World,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  like,  as  every  man  could  under- 
ftand  and  comprehend  : to  fay  nothing  of  the  inftrudtive  hiftory  of  the  nation, 
and  the  pure  morality  of  feveral  books  in  the  colledtion.  Be  the  jewifh  com- 
putation of  time  as  it  may,  it  afforded  a received  and  general  ftandard,  and  a 
thread  with  which  to  conned:  the  events  of  univerlal  hiftory.  Many  other 
advantages  of  philology,  exegefis,  and  dialectic,  may  be  palled  over;  as  indeed 
they  might  have  been  obtained  from  other  works.  In  all  thefe  ways  the  writ- 
ings of  the  hebrews  unqueftionably  have  had  an  advantageous  effedt  in  the  hif- 
tory of  mankind. 

With  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  it  is  equally  inconteftible,  that  the 
mifconception  and  abufe  of  thefe  writings  have  been  detrimental  to  the  human 
mind  in  various  refpedts ; and  the  more  as  they  have  operated  upon  it  under 
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the  claim  of  being  divine.  How  many  abfurd  cofmogonies  have  been  framed 
from  the  fnnple  and  fublime  hiftory  of  the  creation  given  by  Mofes  ! How 
many  rigid  dodtrines,  and  unfatisfadfory  hypothefes,  have  been  fpun  from  his 
ferpent  and  apple  ! For  ages  the  forty  days  of  the  deluge  have  formed  the  peg, 
on  which  natural  hiftorians  have  deemed  it  indifpenfable  to  hang  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  ftrudture  of  our  Earth.:  and  for  no  lefs  a time  the  hiftorians 
of  the  human  race  have  chained  down  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  a mifunderftood  prophetic  vifion  of  four  monarchies. 
Thus  many  hiftories  have  been  mutilated,  that  they  might  be  explained  by  a 
hebrew  name : the  whole  fyftem  of  mankind,  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Sun,  has 
been  narrowed,  for  the  purpofe  of  vindicating  the  Sun  of  Jofhua,  and  a few 
years  in  the  duration  of  the  World,  the  precife  determination  of  which  could 
never  be  the  objedt  of  thefe  writings.  How  many  great  men,  among  whom 
even  a Newton  himfelf  is  to  be  reckoned,  have  the  jewifh  chronology  and  the 
Apocalypfe  robbed  of  time,  that  might  have  been  employed  in  more  ufeful 
inquiries  ! Nay  even  with  regard  to  morality  and  political  inftitutions,  the 
writings  of  the  hebrews,  by  being  mifconceived  and  mifapplied,  have  impofed 
fetters  on  the  minds  of  thofe  nations,  by  which  they  have  been  acknowledged. 
For  want  of  making  a diftindtion  between  different  periods,  and  different  degrees 
of  intelledfual  cultivation,  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  jewifti  religion  has  been 
deemed  a pattern  for  chriftians  to  follow  : and  paffages  of  the  Old  Teftament 
have  been  adduced  to  juftify  the  inconfiftent  attempt  of  making  chriftianity, 
which  knows  no  conftraint,  and  is  merely  a moral  fyftem,  a judaical  religion  of 
the  ftate.  In  like  manner  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Temple, 
and  even  the  language  of  the  hebrew  worfhip,  have  influenced  the  religious 
fervice  of  all  chriftian  nations,  their  hymns,  their  litanies,  and  the  oratory  of 
their  pulpits  ; fo  that  in  many  inftances  the  oriental  idiom  pervades  all  their 
prayers.  The  laws  of  Mofes  were  intended  for  that  climate,  and  for  a nation 
very  differently  conftituted  : their  laws  and  political  conftitution,  therefore, 
adapt  themfelves  fundamentally  to  no  chriftian  people.  Thus  the  choiceft 
good,  through  various  mifapplication,  verges  upon  numerous  evils.  Do  not 
the  facred  elements  of  nature  effedt  deftrudtion  ? may  not  the  moft  efficacious 
medicines  a 61  as  the  moft  virulent  poifon  ? 

The  nation  of  the  jews  itfelf,  ftnee  it’s  difperfion,  has  done  fervice  or  injury 
by  it’s  prefence  to  the  pepple  of  the  Earth,  according  as  they  have  ufed  it. 
In  the  early  ages  chriftians' were  confidered  as  jews,  and  defpifed  or  oppreffed 
in  common  with  them  ; they  rendering  themfelves  liable  to  many  of  the  re- 
proaches of  the  jews,  pride,  fuperftition,  and  antipathy  to  other  nations.  After- 
wards, 
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wards,  when  the  chriftians  themfelves  became  opprefiors  of  the  jews,  they 
almoft  every  where  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  engrafting  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country,  particularly  that  in  money,  by  their  application  as  individuals, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  lpread  abroad  as  a people  ; fo  that  the 
lefs  civilized  nations  of  Europe  voluntarily  became  the  Haves  of  their  ufury. 
The  fyftem  of  exchange  was  not  invented  by  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  foon 
brought  it  to  perfedtion ; their  infecurity  in  mohammedan  and  chriftian  coun- 
tries rendering  it  indifpenfable  to  them.  Thus  this  widely  diffufed  republic  of 
cunning  ufurers  unqueftionably  reftrained  many  nations  of  Europe  for  a long 
time  from  exercifing  their  own  induftry  in  trade ; for  thefe  thought  themfelves 
above  a jewifh  occupation,  and  were  as  little  inclined  to  learn  this  intelligent 
and  refined  fpecies  of  induftry  from  the  fervile  treafurers  of  the  holy  roman 
world,  as  the  fpartans  to  be  taught  agriculture  by  their  helotes.  Should  any 
one  colledt  a hiftory  of  the  jews  from  all  the  countries,  into  which  they  have 
been  difperfed,  he  would  exhibit  a pidture  of  mankind,  equally  remarkable  in 
a natural  and  political  view : for  no  people  upon  Earth  have  been  fpread  abroad 
like  thefe  ; no  people  upon  Earth  have  remained  fo  diftinguifhable  and  adtive 
in  all  climates. - 

Let  no  one,  however,  from  this,  fuperftitioufiy  infer  a revolution,  at  fome 
period  or  other  to  be  wrought  by  thefe  people  on  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth. 
All  that  was  intended  to  be  wrought  has  probably  been  accomplifhed  ; and 
neither  in  the  people  themfelves,  nor  in  hiftorical  analogy,  can  we  difcover  the 
leaft  foundation  of  any  other.  The  continuance  of  the  jews  is  as  naturally  to 
be  explained,  as  that  of  the  bramins,  parfees,  or  gipfies. 

No  one,  in  the  mean  time,  will  deny  to  a people,  that  has  been  fuch  an  adtive 
inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Fate,  thofe  great  qualities,  which  are  confpicuous  in 
it’s  whole  hiftory.  Ingenious,  adroit,  and  laborious,  the  jews  have  always  born 
themfelves  up  under  the  fevereft  oppreflion  from  other  nations ; as  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia.  They  have  not  wanted  warlike  courage 
alfo  ; as  the  times  of  David  and  the  Maccabees  fhow,  and  ftill  more  the  laft  and 
molt  dreadful  downfal  of  their  ftate.  In  their  own  country  they  were  once  a 
laborious,  induftrious  people;  who,  like  the  japanefe,  contrived  by  means  of  ar- 
tificial terraces,  to  cultivate  their  naked  mountains  to  the  fuinmit,  and  raifed  an 
incredible  number  of  inhabitants  on  a narrow  fpace,  which  was  never  the  firft 
in  the  World  for  fertility.  In  the  arts,  it  is  true,  the  jews  were  always  inexpert, 
though  their  country  was  fituate  between  Egypt  and  Phenicia;  for  even  Solomon 
was  obliged  to  employ  foreign  workmen  in  the  conftrudtion  of  his  temple.  In  like 
manner,  though  they  poflefled  for  fome  time  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
i dwelt 
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dwelt  fo  near  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  never  became  a feafaring 
people,  in  a fituation  fo  favourable  for  engroffing  the  commerce  of  the  World, 
and  with  a population  their  country  could  fcarcely  fuppcrt.  Like  the  egyptians 
they  dreaded  the  fea,  and  always  chofe  rather  to  live  among  other  nations : a 
feature  of  the  national  character,  which  Mofes  powerfully  exerted  himfelf  to 
eradicate.  In  Ihort,  they  were  a people  fpoiled  in  their  education,  becaufe  they 
never  arrived  at  a maturity  of  political  cultivation  on  their  own  foil,  and  confe- 
quently  not  to  any  true  fentiment  of  liberty  and  honour.  In  fcience,  their 
moft  eminent  men  have  difplayed  more  fervile  punctuality  and  order,  than  pro- 
ductive freedom  of  mind  ; and  their  fituation  has  almoft  ever  denied  them  the 
virtues  of  a patriot.  The  people  of  God,  whofe  country  was  once  given  them 
by  Heaven  itfelf,  have  been  for  thoufands  of  years,  nay  almoft  from  their  be- 
ginning, parafitical  plants  on  the  trunks  of  other  nations ; a race  of  cunning 
brokers,  almoft  throughout  the  whole  World;  who,  in  fpite  of  all  oppreffion, 
have  never  been  infpired  with  an  ardent  paflion  for  their  own  honour,  for  a ha- 
bitation, for  a country,  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Phenicia  and  Carthage. 

The  phenicians  have  rendered  the  World  fervice  in  a very  different  manner. 
They  invented  glafs,  one  of  the  nobleft  implements  in  the  hands  of  man ; and 
the  accidental  occafion  of  it’s  invention  at  the-  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  is  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  Dwelling  on  the  feacoaft,  they  were  addicted  to  navigation 
from  time  immemorial ; for  Semhamis  procured  her  fleet  to  be  built  by  the 
phenicians.  From  fmall  veflels  they  gradually  rofe  to  fhips  of  confiderable 
burden  : they  learned  to  fteer  their  courfe  by  the  ftars,  particularly  by  the 
Greater  Bear  : and  at  length,  being  attacked,  they  were  obliged  to  learn  the  art 
of  naval  war.  They  failed  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  ftrait  of 
Gibraltar ; they  vifited  Britain  with  their  (hips ; and  it  is  probable,  that  from 
the  Red-Sea  they  more  than  once  circumnavigated  Africa.  This  they  did,  not 
in  the  character  of  conquerors,  but  in  that  of  merchants,  and  founders  of  colo- 
nies. Lands,  which  the  fea  had  divided,  they  connected  together  by  traffic,  by 
language,  and  by  the  productions  of  art ; and  they  ingen ioufly  devifed  every 
thing,  by  which  this  traffic  could  be  promoted.  They  learned  the  art  of  arith- 
metic, to  ftamp  metals,  and  to  form  them  into  various  utenfils  and  ornaments. 

They 
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They  difcovered  the  purple  die,  manufactured  fine  fidonian  linen,  procured  tin 
and  lead  from  Britain,  filver  from  Spain,  amber  from  the  Baltic,  and  gold  from 
Africa,  for  which  they  bartered  afiatic  productions.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Me- 
diterranean formed  a part  of  their  kingdom,  their  colonies  were  planted  up  and 
down  it’s  coafls,  and  Tarteflus  in  Spain  was  the  celebrated  emporium  of  their 
commerce  between  three  quarters  of  the  Globe.  However  extenfive  or  confined 
the  knowledge  they  may  have  imparted  to  europeans,  the  gift  of  letters,  which  the 
greeks  acquired  from  them,  was  at  leaf!  equal  in  value  to  every  thing  bef  des. 

But  how  came  this  people  thus  meritorioufly  to  diftinguifh  itfelf  in  the 
arts  ? Was  it  perchance  a fortunate  race  of  the  primeval  world,  advantageoufly 
endowed  by  Nature  in  mental  and  corporal  faculties  ? By  no  means.  According 
to  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  phenicians,  they  were  dwellers  in  caves,  defpifed, 
and  perhaps  driven  from  their  homes,  the  troglodytes  or  gipfies  of  this  country. 
We  firft  find  them  on  the  fhores  of  the  Red-Sea,  the  barren  foil  of  which  pro- 
bably afforded  them  but  meagre  nutriment : and  when  they  had  migrated  to  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  long  retained  their  barbarous  manners,  their 
inhuman  religion,  and  even  their  habitations  among  the  rocks  of  Canaan.  Every 
one  knows  the  defcription  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ; and  that  it 
is  not  exaggerated, appears  as  well  from  the  relics  of  barbarous  fuperflition,  which 
for  a long  time  remained  even  in  Carthage  itfelf,  as  from  the  fimilar  pidture  of  the 
arabian  troglodytes  in  Job  *.  The  manners  of  the  phenician  feamen,  too,  were 
not  efleemed  by  foreign  nations : they  were  pilfering,  piratical,  fenfual,  and 
treacherous  -f ; fo  that  punic  faith  and  honefty  became  a proverbial  fligma. 

Neceffity,  and  circumftances,  are  for  the  moft  part  the  inftruments,  that 
make  men  every  thing.  In  the  deferts  near  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  phenicians 
lived  partly  it  may  be  prefumed  on  fifh,  hunger  introduced  them  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  watery  element ; fo  that,  when  they  reached  the  fhores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  were  already  prepared  to  launch  out  on  a more  exten- 
five fea.  What  has  formed  the  dutch,  what  moft  other  feafaring  nations  ? Ne- 
ceflity,  fituation,  and  accident  All  the  nations  of  the  race  of  Shem,  believing 
they  had  an  exclufive  claim  to  the  whole  of  Afia,  hated  and  defpifed  the  phe- 
nicians. Thus  the  defcendants  of  Ham,  as  intruding  foreigners,  were  confined 
to  the  fea  and  it’s  fterile  fhores.  Now  that  the  phenicians  fhould  find  the 


* Job  xxx,  3—8. 

f See  the  account  which  Eumaeus  gives  of 
the  phenicians,  OdyfT.  xv,  414,  &c.  F. 

I Eichhorn  has  fnown  this  in  the  cafe  of  An- 
gria’s  people  alfo : fee  Gtfcbichte  des  Oßindifeben 


Handels,  ‘ Hiftory  of  the  Ealt  Indian  Trade,’ 
p.  15,  16.  Poverty  and  oppreflion  have  been 
commonly  the  caufes,  that  pioduced  moft  com- 
mercial nations,  as  the  Venetians,  the  malays,  and 
others,  teftify, 
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Mediterranean  abounding  with  ports  and  illands,  fo  that  they  gradually  pro- 
ceeded from  land  to  land,  from  coaft  to  coaft,  and  at  length  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  were  enabled  to  gather  fuch  a rich  harveft  by  their  trade  with 
the  uncultivated  nations  of  Europe,  arofe  from  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe, 
from  the  fortunate  fituation  created  for  them  by  Nature  herfelf.  As  in  the 
primeval  period  the  bafin  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  was  fcooped  out  between 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Appennines,  and  Atlas,  and  it’s  iflands  and  points 
of  land  gradually  rofe  to  view,  forming  harbours  and  habitable  lands,  the  way 
to  the  civilization  of  Europe  was  pointed  out  by  eternal  deftiny.  Had  the 
three  quarters  of  our  hemifphere  been  united  in  one,  Europe  would  now 
probably  have  been  as  little  civilized  as  Tatary,  or  the  interiour  of  Africa : at 
lead;  it  would  have  been  much  more  flowly  civilized,  and  in  a different  way. 
To  the  Mediterranean  alone  our  Earth  is  indebted  for  a Phenicia  and  a Greece, 
an  Etruria  and  a Rome,  a Spain  and  a Carthage ; and  through  the  former 
four  of  thefe  did  Europe  attain  the  degree  of  civilization  it  now  enjoys. 

The  fituation  of  Phenicia  on  the  land  fide  was  equally  happy.  Behind  it 
lay  the  whole  of  the  fine  country  of  Afia,  with  it’s  wares  and  inventions,  with 
an  inland  trade  long  before  eftablifhed.  Accordingly  it  enjoyed  the  advantages 
not  only  of  foreign  induftry,  but  of  the  riches,  with  which  Nature  had  endowed 
this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  the  long  labours  of  antiquity.  The  people  of 
Europe  gave  the  name  of  phenician  to  letters,  which  the  phenicians  brought 
into  Europe,  but  of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  not  the  inventors.  So  it 
is  to  be  prefumed  the  egyptians,  babylonians,  and  hindoos  purfued  the  art  of 
weaving  before  the  fidonians ; as  it  is  a wellknown  mode  of  fpeaking,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  name  wares  not  from  the  place  where  they  are 
manufactured,  but  from  the  place  that  trades  in  them.  The  ikill  of  the  phe- 
nicians in  architecture  may  be  known  from  Solomon’s  temple  ; which  certainly 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  any  one  in  Egypt,  as  in  it  two  wretched  columns 
were  looked  upon  as  wonders.  Their  only  architectural  remains  are  thofe  vafl 
caverns  in  Phenicia  and  Canaan,  which  evince  both  their  troglodytic  tafle 
and  defcent.  The  people,  of  egyptian  race,  undoubtedly  rejoiced,  to  find 
in  this  region  mountains,  in  which  they  could  form  their  habitations  and  graves, 
florehoufes  and  temples.  The  caves  flill  remain  ; but  their  contents  have 
vanifhed.  The  archives  and  collections  of  books,  alfo,  which  the.  pheni- 
cians pofiefTed  in  the  times  of  their  fplendour,  are  all  deflroyed  ; and  the  greeks, 
by  whom  their  hiftory  w'as  written,  no  longer  exift. 

Now  if  we  compare  thefe  induflrious,  fiourilhing  commercial  towns,  with 
the  conquering  dates  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  mount  Caucafus,  no 
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one  will  hefitate,  to  which  to  give  the  preference,  in  refpect  to  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  The  conquerors  conquered  for  themfelves : the  commercial  nations 
ferved  themfelves  and  others.  They  rendered  the  wealth,  induftry,  and  fcience 
of  a certain  part  of  the  World  common  to  all ; and  thus  could  not  avoid 
promoting  humanity,  perhaps  without  the  defign.  No  conqueror,  there- 
fore, difturbs  the  courfe  of  nature  fo  much,  as  he  who  deftroys  flourifhing 
commercial  towns  : for  the  ruin  of  thefe  generally  occafions  the  decline  of  the 
induftry  and  manufactures  of  whole  countries  and  regions,  unlefs  fome  neigh- 
bouring place  quickly  fucceed  them.  In  this  the  coaft  of  Phenicia  was  happy  : 
it’s  fituation  renders  it  indifpenfable  to  the  trade  of  Afia.  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar deprefled  Sidon,  Tyre  fprang  up  : when  the  macedonian  conqueror 
deftroyed  Tyre,  Alexandria  flourilhed  : but  commerce  never  completely 
deferted  this  region.  Carthage,  too,  was  benefitted  by  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
ancient  wealthy  Tyre,  but  not  with  confequences  fo  important  to  Europe,  as 
thofe  of  the  more  early  phenician  commerce ; for  the  time  was  gone  by. 

The  internal  conftitution  of  the  phenicians  has  been  generally  confidered  as 
the  firft  tranfition  from  the  monarchies  of  Afia  to  a fort  of  republic,  which 
commerce  requires.  The  defpotic  power  of  the  kings  in  their  ftates  was  weak- 
ened, fo  that  they  never  attempted  conquefts.  Tyre  was  a long  time  ruled 
by  fuffetes ; and  this  form  of  government  obtained  a more  firm  eftablifhment 
in  Carthage : thus  thefe  two  ftates  are  the  firft  precedents  of  great  commercial 
republics  in  hiftory,  and  their  colonies  are  the  firft  examples  of  a more  ufeful 
and  refined  dominion,  than  thofe  which  a Nebuchadnezzar  and  a Cambyfes 
eftablilhed.  This  was  a great  ftep  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Thus  com- 
merce awakened  induftry  : the  fea  reprefled  or  fet  bounds  to  the  conqueror, 
and  gradually  changed  him,  againft  his  will,  from  a fubjugating  robber  to  a 
peaceful  negotiator.  Mutual  wants,  and  particularly  the  more  feeble  power 
of  a ftranger  on  a diftant  fhore,  gave  birth  to  the  firft  more  equitable  inter- 
courfe  between  nations.  How  do  the  ancient  phenicians  put  to  fhame  the 
europeans  for  their  fenfelefs  conduit,  when,  in  fo  much  later  ages,  and  with  fo 
much  more  fkill  in  the  arts,  they  difcovered  the  two  Indies ! Thefe  made  flaves, 
preached  the  crofs,  and  exterminated  the  natives  : thofe,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  term,  conquered  nothing  : they  planted  colonies,  they  built  towns,  and 
roufed  the  induftry  of  the  nations,  which,  after  all  the  deceptions  of  the 
phenicians,  learned  at  length  to  know  and  profit  by  their  own  treafures.  Will 
any  part  of  the  Globe  be  indebted  to  Europe  rich  in  arts,  fo  much  as  Greece 
was  indebted  to  the  lefs  cultivated  phenicians  ? 

The  influence  of  Carthage  on  the  nations  of  Europe  was  far  from  being  fo  im- 
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portant  as  that  of  Phenicia : owing  afluredly  to  the  change  of  time,  fituation, 
and  the  ftate  of  things.  As  a colony  from  Tyre,  it  was  not  without  difficulty, 
that  it  cftablifhed  itfelf  on  the  diftant  Ihore  of  Africa  : and  being  obliged  to 
fight  for  the  extenfion  of  it’s  boundary,  it  gradually  imbibed  a luft  of  conqueft. 
Hence  it  acquired  a more  brilliant  and  artfully  contrived  form  than  the  parent 
ftate ; but  more  advantageous  in  it’s  confequences,  neither  to  the  republic,  nor 
to  mankind.  Carthage  was  a city,  not  a nation : fo  that  it  was  incapable  of 
diffufing  civilization  and  a fpirit  of  patriotifm  over  any  extent  of  country.  The 
territory  it  acquired  in  Africa,  and  in  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
punic  war,  it  reckoned,  according  to  Strabo,  three  hundred  towns,  contained 
fubjetts,  over  whom  the  conquerors  ruled  as  lords,  but  no  fellow-citizens  of  the 
fovereign  ftate.  ’ This  indeed  the  nearly  uncivilized  africans  never  drove  to  be- 
come : for  even  in  their  wars  againft  Carthage  they  appeared  either  as  revolted 
fiaves,  or  hired  foldiers.  Thus  the  interiour  parts  of  Africa  derived  very  little 
civilization  from  Carthage,  as  the  object  of  this  city,  a few  of  the  families  of  which 
had  extended  their  fway  beyond  it’s  w'alls,  was  not  to  propagate  humanity,  but  to 
collect  treafure.  The  crude  fuperftition,  that  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginians 
to  the  lateft  times ; the  barbarous  manner,  in  which  they  tyrannically  put  to 
death  their  unfuccefsful  generals,  even  when  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to 
them  -s  and  their  general  conduct  in  foreign  countries ; evince  the  cruelty  and 
avarice  of  this  ariftocratic  ftate,  which  fought  nothing  but  gain,  and  african 
fervility. 

The  fituation  and  conftitution  of  Carthage  are  lufficient  to  account  for  this 
barbarity.  Inftead  of  commercial  fettlements  after  the  phenician  manner, 
which  the  Carthaginians  deemed  too  infecure,  they  erefted  fortrefies  and  at  a 
time’  when  the  ftate  of  the  World  was  fo  much  improved,  they  attempted  to 
fecure  the  fovereignty  of  the  coafts,  as  if  every  place  were  Africa.  But  being 
obliged  to  employ  for  this  purpofe  mercenaries,  or  enflaved  barbarians ; and 
fuch  a proceeding  involving  them  in  quarrels  with  people,  who  for  the  moft 
part  refilled  to  be  treated  any  longer  as  favages ; thefe  quarrels  could  produce 
nothing  but  bloodfhed,  and  bitter  enmity.  The  fruitful  Sicily,  Syracufe  in 
particular,  was  often  aflaulted  by  them : and  at  firft  very  unjuftly,  as  it  was 
merely  in  confequence  of  a treaty  with  Xerxes,.  They  went  againft  a grecian 
people  as  the  barbarous  auxiliaries  of  a barbarian,  and  lliow'cd  themfelves  worthy 
of  the  part.  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  many 
rich  provinces  in  Italy,  were  plundered  or  deftroyed  by  them.  Nay  more 
blood  was  fhed  on  the  beautiful  plains  of  Sicily  alone,  than  all  the  trade  of 
Carthage  could  compcnfate.  Much  as  Ariftotle  praifes  the  conftitution  of 
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this  republic  in  a political  view,  as  little  merit  has  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  hu- 
man race  : for  in  it  a few  families  of  the  city,  confifting  of  barbarous  wealthy 
merchants,  employed  the  arms  of  mercenaries  to  contend  for  the  monopoly  of 
their  gain,  and  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  fovereignty  of  every  country,  by 
which  this  gain  could  be  promoted.  Such  a fyftem  has  in  it  nothing  amiable : 
and  therefore,  however  unjuft  moft  of  the  wars  of  the  romans  againft  Carthage 
were,  and  much  as  the  names  of  Afdrubal,  Hamiicar,  and  Hannibal,  demand 
our  reverence,  we  fhall  hardly  become  Carthaginians,  when  we  contemplate 
the  internal  ftate  of  the  mercantile  republic,  which  thefe  heroes  ferved.  From 
it  they  experienced  fufficient  trouble,  and  were  frequently  rewarded  with  the 
blacked:  ingratitude : for  his  country  would  even  have  delivered  up  Hannibal 
himfelf  to  the  romans,  to  fave  a few  pounds  weight  of  gold,  had  he  not  with- 
drawn himfelf  by  flight  from  this  punic  reward  for  his  fervices. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  rob  one  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  lead:  of  his  merits  : 
for  even  Carthage,  though  eredted  on  the  lowed:  ground  of  avaricious  conqueft, 
has  produced  great  minds,  and  nourifhed  a multitude  of  arts.  Of  warriours  the 
family  of  Barcha  in  particular  will  be  immortal ; the  flame  of  whofe  ambition 
mounted  the  higher,  the  more  the  jealoufy  of  Hanno  ftrove  to  quench  it.  But 
for  the  moft  part  even  in  the  heroic  fpirit  of  the  Carthaginians  a certain  harfli- 
nefs  is  obfervable ; whence  a Gelo,  a Timoleon,  a Scipio,  appear,  on  comparifon, 
as  free  men  compared  to  flaves.  Thus  barbarous  was  the  heroifm  of  thofe  bro- 
thers, who  Suffered  themfelves  to  be  buried  alive,  to  preferve  an  unjuft  boun- 
dary to  their  country : and  in  more  urgent  cafes,  as  when  Carthage  itfelf  was 
threatened,  their  valour  in  general  affirmed  the  appearance  of  favage  defpera- 
tion.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Hannibal  in  particular  was  the  tutor  of 
it’s  hereditary  enemies,  the  romans,  who  from  him  learned  to  conquer  the 
World,  in  the  more  refined  parts  of  the  art  of  war.  In  like  manner  all  the  arts, 
that  were  in  any  way  fubfervient  to  commerce,  naval  architedture,  maritime 
war,  or  the  acquilition  of  wealth,  flourifhed  in  Carthage  : though  the  Cartha- 
ginians themfelves  were  foon  conquered  at  fea  by  the  romans.  In  the  fertile 
foil  of  Africa  agriculture  was  of  all  arts  that,  which  tended  moft  to  promote 
their  trade;  and  into  this,  as  a rich  fource  of  gain,  the  Carthaginians  introduced 
many  improvements.  But  unfortunately  the  barbarous  ftate  of  the  romans  oc- 
casioned the  deftruftion  of  all  the  books  of  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  of  their 
town  : we  know  nothing  of  the  nation,  but  from  it’s  enemies,  and  a few  ruins, 
which  fcarcely  enable  us  to  guefs  at  the  feat  of  the  anciently  famed  miftrefs  of 
the  fea.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  principal  figure  Carthage  makes  in 
hiftory  is  on  occafion  of  her  contefts  with  Rome:  this  wolf,  that  was  afterwards 

to 
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to  ravage  the  World,  was  firfl  to  exercife  her  powers  againff  an  african  jackal* 
till  he  fell  beneath  her  jaws. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Egyptians. 

We  now  come  to  a country,  which,  on  account  of  it’s  antiquity,  it’s  arts,  and 
it’s  political  inftitutions,  Hands  like  an  enigma  of  the  primeval  World,  and  has 
copioufly  exercifed  the  conjectural  Ikill  of  the  inquirer.  This  is  Egypt.  The 
mod  authentic  information  we  have  refpeCting  it  is  derived  from  it’s  antiqui- 
ties ; thofe  vafl  pyramids,  obelilks,  and  catacombs  j thofe  ruins  of  canals,  cities, 
columns,  and  temples  which,  with  their  hieroglyphics,  are  Hill  the  aflonith- 
ment  of  travellers,  as  they  were  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  World.  What  an 
immenfe  population,  what  arts  and  government,  but  more  efpecially  what  a lin- 
gular way  of  thinking,  mull  have  been  requifite,  to  excavate  thefe  rocks,  or  pile 
them  upon  one  another  j not  only  to  delineate  and  carve  flatues  of  animals, 
but  to  inter  them  as  facred  j to  form  a wildernefs  of  rocks  as  an  abode  for  the 
dead  and  to  eternize  in  Hone  the  fpirit  of  an  egyptian  priefthood  in  fuch  mul- 
tifarious ways ! There  Hand,  there  lie,  all  thofe  relics,  which,  like  a facred 
fphinx,  like  a grand  problem,  demand  an  explanation. 

Part  of  thefe  works,  of  obvious  utility,  or  indifpenfable  to  the  country,  ex- 
plain themfelves.  Such  are  the  adonilhing  canals,  dikes,  and  catacombs.  The 
canals  ferved  to  convey  the  Nile  to  the  remoteH  parts  of  Egypt,  which  now, 
from  their  ruin,  are  become  filent  deferts.  The  dikes  enabled  cities  to  effablifli 
themfelves  in  the  fertile  valley,  which  the  Nile  overflows,  and  which,  truly  the 
heart  of  Egypt,  feeds  the  whole  land.  The  catacombs,  too,  fetting  afide  the 
religious  notions  which  the  egyptians  connected  with  them,  unqueflionably 
contributed  to  the  healthinefs  of  the  air,  and  prevented  thofe  difeafes,  which  are 
the  common  pefls  of  hot  and  humid  climates.  But  to  what  purpofe  the  enor- 
mity of  thefe  tombs  ? whence,  and  why,  the  labyrinth,  the  obelilks,  the  pyra- 
mids ? whence  the  marvellous  tafle,  on  which  the  fphinxes  and  coloflufes  have 
fo  laborioufly  conferred  immortality  ? Are  the  egyptians  the  primitive  nation, 
fprung  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  to  branch  over  all  the  World  ? or,  if  they  be 
not  indigenous,  what  circumflances,  what  motives,  have  rendered  them  fo  to- 
tally different  from  all  the  people  that  dwell  around  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  natural  hiffory  of  the  country  is  fufficient  to  fliow,  that 
the  egyptians  are  no  primitive  indigenous  nation:  for  not  only  ancient  tradi- 
tion, but  every  rational  geogony  exprefsly  fays,  that  Upper  Egypt  was  the 
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earlier  peopled,  and  that  the  lower  country  was  in  reality  gained  from  the  mud  of 
the  Nile  by  the  Ikilful  induftry  of  man.  Ancient  Egypt,  therefore,  was  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Thebaid;  where  too  was  the  refidence  of  it’s  ancient  kings:  for 
had  the  land  been  peopled  by  the  way  of  Suez,  it  is  inconceivable,  why  the  firft 
kings  of  Egypt  Ihould  have  chofen  the  barren  Thebaid  for  their  abode.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  follow  the  population  of  Egypt,  as  it  lies  before  our  eyes; 
in  it  we  (hall  likewife  find  the  caufe,  why  it’s  inhabitants  became  fuch  a fin- 
gular  and  diftinguiftied  people,  even  from  their  cultivation.  They  were  no 
amiable  circaffians,  but,  in  all  probability,  a people  of  the  fouth  of  Afia, 
who  came  weftwards  acrofs  the  Red-Sea,  or  perhaps  farther  off,  and  gradually 
fpread  from  Ethiopia  over  Upper  Egypt.  The  land  here  being  bounded  as  it 
were  by  the  inundations  and  marfhes  of  the  Nile,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that 
they  began  to  conftrudt  their  habitations  as  troglodytes  in  the  rocks,  and  after- 
wards gradually  gained  the  whole  of  Egypt  by  their  induftry,  improving  them- 
felves  as  they  improved  the  land  ? The  account  Diodorus  gives  of  their  fouthern 
defcent,  though  intermingled  with  various  fables  of  his  Ethiopia,  is  not  only 
probable  in  the  higheft  degree,  but  the  foie  key  to  an  explanation  of  this  people, 
and  it’s  fingular  agreement  with  fome  diftant  nations  in  the  eaft  of  Afia. 

As  I could  purfue  this  hypothefis  here  but  very  imperfedtly,  it  muft  be  de- 
ferred to  another  place,  availing  myfelf  only  of  fome  of  it’s  evident  confequences, 
with  regard  to  the  figure  made  by  this  people  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The 
egyptians  were  a quiet,  induftrious,  wellmeaning  people,  as  their  political  con- 
ftitution,  their  arts,  and  their  religion,  colledtively  demonftrate.  No  temple, 
no  column  of  Egypt,  has  a gay,  airy,  grecian  appearance  : of  this  defign  of  art 
they  had  no  idea,  it  never  was  their  aim.  The  mummies  (how,  that  the  figure 
of  the  egyptians  was  by  no  means  beautiful ; and  as  the  human  form  appeared 
to  them,  fuch  would  necefiarily  be  their  imitations  of  it.  Wrapped  up  in  their 
own  land,  as  in  their  own  religion  and  conftitution,  they  had  an  averfion  to 
foreigners : and  as,  conformably  to  their  charadter,  fidelity  and  precifion  were 
their  principal  objedts  in  the  imitative  arts ; as  their  (kill  was  altogether  mecha- 
nical, and  indeed  in  it’s  application  to  religious  purpofes  was  confined  to  a par- 
ticular tribe,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  turned  chiefly  on  religious  conceptions ; 
no  deviations  toward  ideal  beauty,  which  without  a natural  prototype  is  a 
mere  phantom  *,  were  in  the  leaft  to  be  expedted  in  this  country  -}-.  In  recom- 
penfe  they  turned  their  attention  fo  much  the  more  to  folidity,  durability,  and 

* Of  this  in  another  place.  dufa ; but  chiefly  that  of  the  palace  Rondanini 
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gigantic  magnitude;  or  to  finifhing  with  the  utmofl  induftryof  art.  In  that 
rocky  land,  their  ideas  of  temples  were  taken  from  vaft  caverns : hence  in  their 
architecture  they  were  fond  of  majeftic  immenfity.  Their  mummies  gave  the 
hint  of  their  ftatues : whence  their  legs  were  naturally  joined,  and  their  arms 
clofed  to  the  body;  a pofture  of  itfelf  tending  to  durability.  To  fupport  ca- 
vities, and  feparate  tombs,  pillars  were  formed : and  as  the  egyptians  derived 
their  architecture  from  the  vaults  of  rocks,  and  underflood  not  our  mode  of 
ereCting  arches,  the  pillar,  frequently  gigantic,  was  indifpenfable.  The  de- 
ferts,  by  which  they  were  furrounded,  the  regions  of  the  dead,  which  from  reli- 
gious notions  floated  in  their  minds,  alfo  moulded  their  ftatues  to  mummies, 
wherein  not  aCtion,  but  eternal  reft,  was  the  character,  on  which  their  art 
fixed. 

The  pyramids  and  obelifks  of  the  egyptians  appear  to  me  Iefs  calculated  to 
excite  wonder.  Pyramids  have  been  ereCted  on  graves  in  all  parts  of  the  World, 
even  in  Otaheite ; not  fo  much  as  emblems  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  as 
tokens  of  a lafting  remembrance  after  death.  Their  origin  on  thcfe  graves 
may  be  traced  to  thofe  rude  heaps  of  ftone,  which  were  formed  as  memorials 
by  Several  nations  in  very  remote  antiquity.  The  rude  heap  of  ftones  affumed 
the  form  of  a pyramid,  that  it  might  acquire  greater  liability.  When  art  ap- 
plied itfelf  to  this  general  cuftom,  as  no  occafion  of  a memorial  is  fo  dear  to 
the  human  mind  as  the  interment  of  the  revered  dead,  the  heap  of  ftones,  at 
firft  perhaps  defigned  to  proteCt  the  corpfe  from  the  fangs  of  wild  beafts,  was 
naturally  transformed  into  a pyramid,  or  column,  ereCted  with  more  or  lefs 
/kill.  Now  that  the  egyptians  fhould  excel  other  nations  in  thefe  ftruCtures,. 
arofe  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  durable  architecture  of  their  temples  and  ca- 
tacombs : namely,  they  pofTefTed  ftone  fufficient  for  thefe  monuments,  as  the 
greater  part  of  Egypt  is  properly  one  rock ; and  they  had  hands  enough  tO' 
build  them,  as,  in  their  fertile  and  populous  country,  the  Nile  manures  the  foil, 
and  agriculture  demands  little  labour.  Befides,  the  ancient  egyptians  lived  with 
great  temperance  : thoufands  of  men,  who  laboured  for  centuries  like  Haves  at 
thefe  memorials,  were  fo  eafily  maintained,  that  it  depended  merely  on  the  will 
of  a king,  to  ereCt  inconceivable  mafTes  of  this  kind.  The  lives  of  individuals 
were  eftimated  differently  then,  when  their  names  were  reckoned  only  in  tribes 
and  diftriCts,  than  they  are  now.  The  ufelefs  labour  of  numbers  was  then 
more  eafily  facrificed  to  the  will  of  a monarch,  who  was  defirous  of  fecuring  to- 
himfelf  immortality  by  fuch  a heap  of  ftones,  and  retaining  the  departed  foul 
in  an  embalmed  corpfe,  conformably  to  his  religious  notions;  till  this,  like 
many  other  ufelefs  arts,  became  in  time  an  objeCt  of  emulation.  One  king 
imitated  another,  or  fought  to  exceed  him;  while  the  eafy  people  confumed 
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their  days  in  the  flrudure  of  thefe  monuments.  Thus  probably  arofe  the 
pyramids  and  obelitks  of  Egypt : they  were  built  oniy  in  the  remoteft  times ; 
for  later  ages,  and  nations,  employed  in  more  ufeful  works,  ceafe  to  ered 
pyramids.  Thus,  far  from  being  tokens  of  the  happinefs  and  enlightened 
minds  of  the  ancient  egyptians,  the  pyramids  are  incontrovertible  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  fuperftition  and  thoughtleffnefs,  both  of  the  poor  by  whom  they 
were  built,  and  of  the  ambitious  by  whom  their  erection  was  commanded. 
Secrets  are  in  vain  fought  within  the  pyramids,  or  concealed  wifdom  from  the 
obelilks : for  if  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  latter  could  be  deciphered,  what  is  it 
pofiible  we  fhould  read  in  them,  except  a chronicle  of  forgotten  events,  or  a 
fymbolic  apotheofis  of  their  builders  ? And  then,  what  are  thefe  maffcs  to  a 
mountain  of  Nature’s  erection  ? 

Betides,  inttead  of  inferring  profound  wifdom  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
egyptians,  they  rather  demonftrate  the  reverfe.  Hieroglyphics  are  the  firtl 
rude  infantile  etTay  of  the  human  mind,  when  feeking  charaders  to  denote  it’s 
thoughts : the  rudeft  favagfcs  of  America  had  hieroglyphics  fufficient  to  anfwer 
their  occations ; for  could  not  the  mexicans  convey  information  of  the  mcft 
unheard  of  events,  of  the  arrival  of  the  fpaniards  for  inftance,  in  hieroglyphics  ? 
But  what  poverty  of  ideas,  what  a ftagnation  of  the  mind,  do  the  egyptians 
difplay,  in  fo  long  retaining  this  imperfed  mode  of  writing,  and  continuing  to 
paint  it  for  centuries  with  immenfe  trouble  on  rocks  and  walls  ! How  confined 
muft  have  been  the  knowledge  of  a nation,  and  of  it’s  numerous  learned  order,  who 
could  content  themfelves  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  with  thefe  birds  and  ftrokes ! 
For  their  fecond  Hermes,  who  invented  letters,  lived  very  late ; and  he  was  no 
egyptian.  The  alphabetical  writing  on  the  mummies  confifts  wholly  of  the 
foreign  phenician  letters,  intermingled  with  hieroglyphical  charaders,  and  there- 
fore in  all  probability  learned  from  the  phenician  traders.  The  chinefe  them- 
felves have  advanced  farther  than  the  egyptians,  and  from  fimilar  hieroglyphics 
have  invented  adual  notations  of  thought,  to  which  thefe,  as  it  appears,  never 
attained.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  a nation  fo  poor  in  writing,  and 
yet  not  without  capacity,  fhould  have  been  eminent  in  mechanic  arts  ? Their 
road  to  fcience  was  obftruded  by  hieroglyphics,  and  thus  their  attention  was 
the  more  turned  towards  objeds  of  fenfe.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  ren- 
dered their  agriculture  eafy : they  learned  to  meafure  and  calculate  thofe  perio- 
dical inundations,  on  which  their  welfare  depended.  A people,  whofe  life  and 
comforts  were  conneded  with  one  fingle  natural  change,  which,  annually 
recurring,  formed  an  eternal  national  calendar,  mull  ultimately  become  expert 
in  the  meafure  of  the  year  and  the  feafons. 
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Thus  all  the  acquaintance  with  nature  and  the  heavens,  for  winch  this  ancient 
people  is  filmed,  was  the  natural  offspring  of  the  country  and  climate.  Enclofed 
between  mountains,  feas,  and  deferts ; in  a narrow  fertile  valley,  where  every 
thing  depended  on  one  natural  phenomenon,  and  every  thing  recalled  that  phe* 
nomenon  to  the  mind  ; where  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  produce  of  the 
harveft,  winds  and  difeafes,  infers  and  birds,  were  governed  by  one  and  the 
fame  revolution,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  : could  the  grave  egyptian,  and 
his  numerous  order  of  idle  priefts,  fail  ultimately  to  colled  a fort  of  hiflory  of 
nature  and  the  heavens  ? From  all  quarters  of  the  World  it  is  known,  that 
confined  fenfual  nations  have  the  moft  copious  pradical  knowledge  of  their 
country,  though  not  learned  from  books.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  egyptians 
were  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  fcience.  They  converted  the  lively 
obfervation  into  an  obfeure  and  dead  image,  which  afluredly  could  not  ad- 
vance, but  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  underftanding.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, whether  the  hieroglyphics  concealed  facerdotal  myfteries.  To  me  it 
appears,  that  every  hieroglyphic  from  it’s  nature  contained  a fecret ; and  a feries 
of  them,  preferred  exclufively  by  a particular  body  of  men,  muft  neceffarily 
have  remained  a myflery  to  the  many,  even  fuppofing  they  were  prefented  to 
them  at  every  turn.  They  could  not  be  initiated  into  the  fludy  of  them,  for 
this  was  not  their  bufinefs ; and  of  themfelves  they  could  not  difeover  their 
meaning.  Hence  the  neceflary  want  of  an  extenfive  diffufion  of  knowledge  in 
every  land,  in  every  body  of  men,  poflefied  of  hieroglyphic  w'ifdom,  as  it  is 
called,  whether  taught  by  priefts  or  laymen.  Every  one  was  not  capable  of  deci- 
phering it’s  fymbols,  and  what  is  not  eafy  to  be  learned  without  a tutor  muft, 
from  it’s  very  nature,  be  kept  as  a myftery.  Thus  every  hieroglyphical  fcience 
of  modern  times  is  a ridiculous  obftacle  to  a free  diffufion  of  knowledge ; while 
in  ancient  times  hieroglyphics  were  no  more  tnan  the  moft  imperfed  mode  of 
writing.  It  would  be  abfurd,  to  exped  a man  of  himfelf  to  learn  to  underftand 
what  might  be  explained  in  a thoufand  different  ways ; and  to  ftudy  arbitrary 
fymbols,  as  if  they  were  neceffarily  permanent  things,  would  be  endlefs  labour. 
Hence  Egypt  has  always  remained  a child  in  knowledge,  becaufe  it  always  ex- 
preffed  it’s  knowledge  as  a child,  and  it’s  infantile  ideas  are  probably  for  ever 
loft  to  us. 

Thus  we  can  do  little  more  than  guefs  at  the  rank  attained  by  the  egyptians 
in  religion  and  politics,  while  we  have  been  able  to  mark  that,  which  many  other 
nations  of  high  antiquity  have  reached,  and  can  ftill  in  fome  meafure  obferve, 
what  the  people  in  the  eaft  of  Alia  have  attained.  Indeed,  could  it  be  rendered 
probable,  that  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  egyptians  was  not  eafy  to  have 
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been  difeovered  in  their  country ; but  that  they  merely  continued  to  exercife 
it  after  received  rules  and  premiles,  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  land  ; theii 
infant  {late  in  all  thefe  fciences  would  be  much  more  obvious.  Hence  pro- 
bably their  long  regifter  of  kings,  and  of  the  ages  of  the  World  : hence  their 
ambiguous  hiftories  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Horus,  Typhon,  and  the  reft  : hence  a great 
number  of  their  religious  fables.  Their  principal  religious  notions  were  com- 
mon to  feveral  people  of  Upper  Afia ; only  they  were  here  clothed  in  hiero- 
glyphics, adapted  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  and  the  chara&er  of 
the  people.  The  leading  features  of  their  political  conftitution  were  familiar 
to  other  nations  in  a fimilar  ftage  of  cultivation ; but  here  they  were  more 
finifhed,  and  employed  in  their  own  manner,  by  a people  enclofed  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Nile  *.  Egypt  would  not  eafily  have  attained  the  high  repu- 
tation it  enjoys  for  wifdom,  but  for  it’s  lefs  remote  lituation,  the  ruins  of  it’s 
antiquities,  and  above  all  the  tales  of  the  greeks. 

This  very  lituation  likewife  Ihows  the  rank  it  occupies  among  the  nations. 
Few  have  fprung  from  it,  or  been  civilized  by  it : of  the  former  I know  only 
the  phenicians  ; of  the  latter,  the  jews  and  greeks.  How  far  it’s  influence  has 
extended  into  the  interiour  of  Africa  we  are  ignorant.  Poor  egyptians  ! how 
are  they  changed  ! Once  laborious,  and  endued  with  patient  induftry,  a thou- 
fand  years  of  defpair  have  reduced  them  to  indolence  and  wretchednefs.  At 
the  nod  of  a pharaoh,  they  fpun  and  wove,  dug  in  the  mountains  and  .raifed 
ftones,  purfued  the  arts  and  cultivated  the  land.  Patiently  they  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  fliut  up  from  the  reft  of  the  World,  and  divided  into  bands  for  the 
purpofe  of  labour ; they  were  prolific,  and  brought  up  their  children  with  toil ; 
Ihunned  foreigners,  and  enjoyed  their  own  fecluded  country.  When  once 
their  land  was  laid  open,  or  rather  when  Cambyfes  fliowed  the  way  to  it,  it  was 
for  ages  a prey  to  nation  after  nation.  Perfians  and  greeks,  romans,  byzantines, 
arabs,  fatimites,  curdes,  mamalukes,  and  turks,  annoyed  it  one  after  the  other  5 
and  it’s  fine  climate  ftill  remains  a melancholy  theatre  of  arabian  depredations 
and  turkifh  barbarity  ■f'. 

* The  conjeftures  on  this  fubjedt  mull  be  f The  mind  of  every  reader  will  add  a note 
deferred  to  another  place.  to  this  period.  F. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Farther  Hints  toward  a Philofophy  of  the  Hifory  of  A fan. 

H aving  now  gone  over  a confiderable  extent  of  human  events  and  inflltu— 
tions,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  from  Perfepolis  to  Carthage,  let  us  fit 
clown,  and  take  a retrofpedlive  view  of  our  journey. 

What  is  the  principal  law,  that  we  have  obferved  in  all  the  great  occur- 
rences of  hiftory  ? In  my  opinion  it  is  this  : that  every  where  on  our  Earth 
whatever  could  be  has  been , according  to  the  filiation  and  zvants  of  the  place, 
the  circumflances  and  occafions  of  the  times , and  the  native  or  generated  character 
of  the  people.  Admit  active  human  powers,  in  a determinate  relation  to  the 
age,  and  to  their  place  on  the  Earth,  and  all  the  viciflitudes  in  the  hiftory  of 
man  will  enfue.  Here  kingdoms  and  ftates  cryftallize  into  ftiape : there  they 
diffolve,  and  afiume  other  forms.  Here  from  a wandering  horde  rifes  a Ba- 
bylon : there  from  the  ftraitened  inhabitants  of  a coaft  fprings  up  a Tyre  : 
here,  in  Africa,  an  Egypt  is  formed : there,  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  a jewifh 
ftate  :•  and  all  thefe  in  one  part  of  the  World,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other.  Time,  place,  and  national  character  alone,  in  fhort  the  gene- 
ral cooperation  of  active  powers  in  their  mod  determinate  individuality,  go- 
vern all  the  events  that  happen  among  mankind,  as  well  as  all  the  occur- 
rences in  nature.  Let  us  place  this  predominant  law  of  the  creation  in  a fuit- 
able  light. 

i.  AHive  human  powers  are  the  fprings  of  human  hiftory:  and  as  man  originates 
from  and  in  one  race,  his  figure,  education,  and  mode  of  thinking,  are  thus  ge- 
netic. Hence  that  linking  national  charadler,  which,  deeply  imprinted  on  the 
moft  ancient  people,  is  unequivocally  difplayed  in  all  their  operations  on  the 
Earth.  As  a mineral  water  derives  it’s  component  parts,  it’s  operative  powers, 
and  it’s  tafte,  from  the  foil  through  which  it  flows ; fo  the  ancient  character  of 
nations  arofe  from  the  family  features,  the  climate,  the  way  of  life  and  education, 
the  early  adtions  and  employments,  that  were  peculiar  to  them.  The  manners 
of  the  fathers  took  deep  root,  and  became  the  internal  prototype  of  the  race. 
T he  mode  of  thinking  of  the  jews,  which  is  bell  known  to  us  from  their  writings 
and  adtions,  may  ferve  as  an  example : in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the 
midft  of  other  nations,  they  remain  as  they  were  ; and  even  when  mixed  with 
other  people  they  may  be  diftinguilhed  for  fome  generations  downward.  It  was, 
and  it  is  the  fame  with  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  egyptians,  chinefe,  arabs, 
6 hindoos. 
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hindoos,  &c.  The  more  fecluded  theydived,  nay  frequently  the  more  they  were 
opprefled,  the  more  their  character  was  confirmed  : fo  that,  if  every  one  of  thefe 
nations  had  remained  in  it’s  place,  the  Earth  might  have  been  confidered  as  a 
garden,  where  in  one  fpot  one  human  national  plant,  in  another,  another,  bloomed 
in  it’s  proper  figure  and  nature;  where  in  this  fpot  one  fpecies  of  animal,  in  that, 
another,  purfued  it’s  courfc,  according  to  it’s  inftindts  and  charadter. 

But  as  men  are  not  firmly  rooted  plants,  the  calamities  of  famine,  earthquakes, 
war,  and  the  like,  muft  in  time  remove  them  from  their  place  to  fome  other 
more  or  lefs  different.  And  though  they  might  adhere  to  the- manners  of  their 
forefathers  with  an  obftinacy  almoft  equal  to  the  inftindl  of  the  brute,  and  even 
apply  to  their  new  mountains,  rivers,  towns,  and  eftablifhments,  the  names  of 
their  primitive  land ; it  would  be  impoffible  for  them,  to  remain  eternally  the 
fame  in  every  refpedl,  under  any  confiderable  alteration  of  foil  and  climate. 
Here  the  tranfplanted  people  would  conftrudt  a wafp’s  deft,  or  anthill,  after  their 
own  fafhion.  The  ftyle  would  be  a compound  arifing  from  the  ideas  imbibed 
in  their  original  country,  and  thofe  infpired  by  the  new : and  this  may  com- 
monly be  called  the  youthful  bloom  of  the  nation.  Thus  did  the  phemcians, 
when  they  retired  from  the  Red-Sea  to  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  : thus 
Mofes  endeavoured  to  form  the  ifraelites  : and  fo  has  it  been  with  feveral  afiatic 
nations ; for  almoft  every  people  upon  Earth  has  migrated  at  leaft  once,  fooner 
or  later,  to  a greater  diftance,  or  a lefs.  It  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  that  in  this 
much  depended  on  the  time  when  the  migration  took  place,  the  circum- 
ftances  by  which  it  was  occafioned,  the  length  of  the  way,  the  previous  ftate  of 
civilization  of  the  people,  the  reception  they  met  with  in  their  new  country,  and 
the  like.  Thus  even  in  unmixed  nations  the  computations  of  hiftorv  are  fo  per- 
plexed, from  geographical  arid  political  caufes,  that  it  requires  a mind  wholly 
free  from  •hypothefis  to  trace  the  clew.  This  clew  is  möft  eafily  loft  by  one, 
with  whom  a particular  race  of  the  people  is  a favourite,  and  who  defpifes  every 
thing,  in  which  this  race  has  no  concern.  The  hiftorian  of  mankind  muft  fee  with 
eyes  as  impartial  as  thofe  of  the  creator  of  the  human  race,  or  the  genius  of  the 
Earth,  and  judge  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the  paflions.  To  the  naturalift, 
who  would  acquire  a juft  knowledge  and  arrangement  of  all  his  claffes,  the 
rofe  and  the  thiftle,  the  polecat,  the  floth,  and  the  elephant,  are  equally  dear; 
he  examines  that  moll,  from  which  moft  is  to  be  learned.  Now  Nature  has 
given  the  whole  Earth  to  mankind,  her  children  ; and  allowed  every  thing,  that 
place,  time,  and  power  would  permit,  to  fpring  up  thereon.  Every  thing 
that  can  exift,  exifts ; every  thing  that  is  poflible  to  be  produced,  will  be 
produced ; if  not  to  day,  yet  to  morrow.  Nature’s  year  is  long : the  bloflbms 
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of  her  plants  are  as  various  as  the  plants  themfelves,  and  -the  elements  by 
which  they  are  nourifhed.  In  Hindoftan,  Egypt,  and  China,  in  Canaan,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  took  place,  what  would  have  occurred  no  where  elfe,  and 
at  no  other  period.  The  law  of  neccffity  and  convenience,  compofed  of  power, 
time,  and  place,  every  where  produces  different  fruits. 

2.  If  the  complexion  of  a kingdom  thus  depend  principally  on  the  time  and 
place  in  which  it  arofe,  the  parts  that  compofed  it,  and  the  external  circumßances  by 
which  it  was  furrounded,  we  perceive  the  chief  part  of  it’s  fate  fpring  alfo  from 
thefe.  A monarchy  framed  by  wandering  tribes,  whole  political  fyftem  is  a con- 
tinuation of  their  former  mode  of  life,  will  fcarcely  be  of  long  duration  : it  ra- 
vages, and  fubjugates,  till  at  lall  itfelf  is  deliroyed  : the  capture  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  frequently  the  death  of  a king  alone,  is  fufficient  to  drop  the  curtain  on 
the  predatory  fcene.  Thus  it  was  with  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  with  Ecbatana 
and  Perfepolis,  and  fo  it  is  with  Perfia  Hill.  The  empire  of  the  great  moguls  in 
Hindoftan  is  nearly  at  an  end  : and  that  of  the  turks  will  not  be  lafting,  if  they 
continue  chaldeans,  that  is  foreign  conquerors,  and  do  not  cftablifh  their  govern- 
ment on  a more  moral  foundation.  Though  the  tree  lift  it’s  head  to  the  Ikies, 
and  overlliadow  whole  quarters  of  the  Globe,  if  it  be  not  rooted  in  the  earth,  a 
fmgle  blaft  of  wind  may  overturn  it.  It  may  fall  through  the  undermining  of  a 
treacherous  flave,  or  by  the  axe  of  a daring  fatrap.  Both  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern liiftories  of  Afia  are  filled  with  thefe  revolutions;  and  thus  the  philofophy 
of  ftates  finds  little  to  learn  in  them.  Defpots  are  hurled  from  the  throne,  and 
defpots  exalted  to  it  again : the  kingdom  is  annexed  to  the  perfon  of  the  mo- 
narch, to  his  tent,  to  his  crown : he  who  has  thele  in  his  power  is  the  new  fa- 
ther of  the  people,  that  is  the  leader  of  an  overbearing  band  of  robbers.  A Ne- 
buchadnezzar was  terrible  to  the  whole  of  Hither  Afia,  and  under  his  fecond 
fucceffor  his  unftable  throne  lay  proftrate  in  the  duft.  Three  victories  of  an 
Alexander  completely  put  an  end  to  the  vaft  perfian  monarchy. 

It  is  not  fo  with  ftates,  which,  fpringing  up  from  a root,  reft  on  themfelves : 
they  may  be  fubdued,  but  the  nation  remains.  Thus  it  is  with  China:  we  well 
know  how  much  labour  it  coft  it’s  conquerors,  to  introduce  there  a fimple 
cuftom,  the  mungal  mode  of  cutting  the  hair.  Thus  it  is  with  the  bramins  and 
jews,  w'hofe  ceremonial  fyftems  will  eternally  feparate  them  from  all  the  nations 
upon  Earth.  Thus  Egypt  long  withftood  any  intermixture  with  other  nations: 
and  how  difficult  was  it  to  extirpate  the  phenicians,  merely  becaufe  they  wrere  a 
people  rooted  in  this  fpot  ! Had  Cyrus  fucceeded  in  founding  an  empire  like 
thofe  of  Yao,  Crilhna,  and  Mofes,  it  would  Hill  furvive,  though  mutilated,  in 
all  it’s  members. 
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Hence  we  may  infer  the  reafon,  why  ancient  political  conflitutions  laid  fo 
much  flrefs  on  the  formation  of  manners  by  education ; as  their  internal  ftrength 
depended  wholly  on  this  fpring.  Modern  kingdoms  are  built  on  money,  or 
mechanical  politics  ; the  ancient,  on  the  general  way  of  thinking  of  a nation 
from  it’s  infancy  : and  as  nothing  has  a more  efficacious  influence  upon  children 
than  religion,  mod  of  the  ancient  dates,  particularly  thofe  of  Alia,  were  more  or 
lefs  theocratic.  I know  the  averfion  in  which  this  name  is  held,  as  to  it  all  the 
evil,  that  has  at  any  time  opprefied  mankind,  is  in  great  meafure  afcribed.  It’s 
abufes  1 will  by  no  means  undertake  to  defend  : but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  true, 
that  this  form  of  government  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race,  but  neceflary  to  it;  otherwife,  afluredly,  it  would  neither  have  extended 
fo  far,  nor  have  maintained  itfelf  fo  long.  It  has  prevailed  from  Egypt  to 
China,  nayin  almod  every  country  upon  Earth ; fo  that  Greece  was  the  fird,  which 
gradually  feparated  religion  from  it’s  legifiation.  And  as  every  religion  is  more 
efficacious  in  a political  view,  the  more  it’s  obje&s,  it’s  gods  and  heroes,  and 
their  various adions,  are  indigenous;  we  find  every  firmly  rooted  ancient  nation 
has  appropriated  it’s  cofmogony  and  mythology  to  the  country  it  inhabited. 
The  ifraelites  alone  didinguifh  themfelves  from  all  their  neighbours  in  this, 
that  they  afcribe  neither  the  creation  of  the  World,  nor  that  of  man,  to  their 
own  country.  Their  lawgiver  was  an  enlightened  foreigner,  who  never  readied- 
the  land  they  were  afterwards  to  poffefs : their  ancedors  had  inhabited  another 
country:  and  their  laws  were  framed  out  of  their  own  territories.  This  after- 
wards contributed  probably  to  render  the  jews  more  fatisfied  in  a foreign  land, 
than-almod  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  bramin,  the  fiamefe,  cannot  live 
out  of  his  own  country  : and  as  the  jew  of  Mofes  is  properly  a creature  of  Pa- 
ledine,  out  of  Paledine  there  fhould  be  no  jew. 

3.  Finally,  from  the  whole  region  over  which  we  have  wandered,  we  perceive 
how  tranfitory  all  human fniclures  are,  nay  hozv  oppreßve  the  befl  ivflitutions  become 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  generations.  The  plant  blofloms,  and  fades : your  fathers 
have  died,  and  mouldered  into  dud:  your  temple  is  fallen:  your  tabernacle, 
the  tables  of  your  law,  are  no  more  : language  itfelf,  that  bond  of  mankind,  be- 
comes antiquated : and  fliall  a political  conditution,  fliall  a fydem  of  govern- 
ment or  religion,  that  can  be  ere&ed  folely  on  thefe,  endure  for  ever  ? If 
fo,  the  wings  of  Time  mud  be  enchained,  and  the  revolving  Globe  hang 
fixed,  an  idle  ball  of  ice  over  the  abyfs.  What  fhould  we  fay  now,  were  we 
to  fee  king  Solomon  facrifice  twenty  two  thoufand  oxen,  and  a hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  fheep,  at  a Angle  fedival  ? or  hear  the  queen  of  Sheba  try- 
ing him  with  riddles  at  an  entertainment  ? What  fhould  we  think  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  egyptians,  when  the  bull  Apis,  the  facred  cat,  and  the  facred 
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goat,  were  Hi  own  to  us  in  the  mod  fplendid  temples  ? It  is  the  fame  with  the 
burdenfome  ceremonies  of  the  bramins,  the  fuperditions  of  the  parfees,  the 
empty  pretenfions  of  the  jews,  the  fenfelefs  pride  of  the  chinefe,  and  every  thing 
that  reds  on  antiquated  human  inftitutions  of  three  thoufand  years  date.  The 
dodrines  of  Zoroader  may  have  been  a praifeworthy  attempt,  to  account  for  the 
evil  in  the  World,  and  animate  his  contemporaries  to  all  the  deeds  of  light : but 
what  is  his  theodicy  now,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a mohammedan  ? The  metem- 
pfyehofis  of  the  bramins  may  have  it’s  merit  as  a juvenile  dream  of  the  imagina- 
tion, defirous  of  retaining  the  immortal  foul  within  the  fphere  of  obfervation,and 
uniting  moral  fentiments  with  the  well-meant  notion : yet  has  it  not  become 
an  abfurd  religious  law,  with  it’s  thoufand  additions  of  precepts  and  pradiccs  ? 
Tradition  in  itfelf  is  an  excellent  inftitution  of  Nature,  indifpenfable  to  the 
human  race : but  when  it  fetters  the  thinking  faculty  both  in  politics  and  edu- 
cation, and  prevents  all  progrefs  of  the  intelled,  and  all  the  improvement,  that 
new  times  and  circumdances  demand,  it  is  the  true  narcotic. of  the  mind,  as 
well  to  nations  and  feds,  as  to  individuals.  Afia,  the  mother  of  all  the  mental 
illumination  of  our  habitable  Earth,  has  drunk  deep  of  this  pleafant  poifon,  and 
handed  the  cup  to  others.  Great  dates  and  feds  deep  in  it,  as,  according  to 
the  fable,  faint  John  deeps  in  his  grave:  he  breathes  foftly,  though  he  died  al- 
moft  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  dumbering  waits  till  his  awakener  fliall 
«come. 
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I TAKE  leave  of  Afia  with  the  regret  of  a traveller,  obliged  to  quit  a coun- 
try, before  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  it  he  ufifhed.  How  little  do 
we  know  of  it  ! and  for  the  mofi  part  of  how  recent  times,  and  from  what 
doubtful  authority!  Of  the  eaftern  part  of  Alia  we  have  but  lately  acquired 
any  knowledge ; and  this  through  the  means  of  men  imbued  with  religious  or 
political  prejudices : while  much  of  what  we  have  thus  acquired  has  been  fo 
embroiled  by  literary  partifans  in  Europe,  that  great  diftridis  of  it  are  ftill  to 
us  a fairy-land.  In  Hither  Afia,  and  the  neighbouring  land  of  Egypt,  every 
thing  appears  to  us  as  a ruin,  or  a dream  that  is  pall : what  we  know  from  re- 
cords, we  have  only  from  the  mouths  of  the  volatile  greeks,  who  were  partly 
too  young,  partly  of  too  different  a way  of  thinking,  for  the  remote  antiquity 
of  thefe  Hates,  and  noticed  only  what  concerned  themfelves.  The  archives  of 
Babylon,  Phenicia,  and  Carthage,  are  no  more : Egypt  was  in  it’s  decline,  al- 
moft  before  it’s  interiour  was  vifited  by  a greek : fo  that  the  whole  is  fhrunk 
up  to  a few  withered  leaves,  containing  fables  of  fables,  fragments  of  hiftory,  a 
dream  of  the  ancient  World. 

With  Greece  the  morning  breaks,  and  we  joyfully  fail  to  meet  it.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  acquired  the  art  of  writing  at  an  early  period  com- 
pared with  others ; and  in  moft  of  their  inftitutions  found  fprings  to  guide  their 
language  from  poetry  to  prole,  as  in  this  to  hiftory  and  philofophy.  Thus  the 
Philofophy  of  Hiftory  looks  upon  Greece  as  her  birthplace,  and  in  it  fpent  her 
youth.  Even  the  fabling  Homer  defcribes  the  manners  of  feveral  nations, 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended.  They  who  lung  the  exploits  of  the  argo- 
nauts, the  echoes  of  whofe  fongs  remain,  entered  into  another  memorable  re- 
gion. When  proper  hiftory  fubfequently  fcparated  itfelf  from  poetry,  Hero- 
dotus travelled  over  feveral  countries,  and  collefted  with  commendable  infantile 
curiofity  whatever  he  faw  and  heard.  The  later  writers  of  hiftory  in  Greece, 
-though  their  own  country  was  their  only  objeft,  could  not  avoid  faying  many 
things  of  other  countries,  with  which  the  greeks  were  connected : thus  their 
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canvas  was  gradually  extended,  particularly  by  the  expeditions  of  Alexander. 
With  Rome,  to  whom  the  greeks  ferved  not  only  as  guides  in  hiftory,  but  as 
hiftorians,  it  extended  Hill  more  ; fo  that  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  a greek,  and 
Trogus,  a roman,  ventured  to  form  their  materials  into  a fort  of  univerfal  hif- 
tory. Let  us  then  rejoice,  that  at  length  we  have  reached  a people,  whofe 
origin  indeed  is  enveloped  in  obfeurity,  whofe  early  ages  are  uncertain,  and 
whofe  fineft  works,  both  in  letters  and  the  arts,  have  been  for  the  moft  part 
deftroyed  by  the  rage  of  enemies,,  or  the  fafhiorx  of  the  times ; yet  of  whom  we 
have  noble  monuments : monuments  that  fpeak  to  us  with  a philofophic  fpirit, . 
the  humanity  of  which  I in  vain  endeavour  to  infufe  into  my  effay  on  them. 

I might  invoke,  as  a poet,  allfeeing  Apollo,  and  the  daughter  of  Memory,  the 
omnifeient  mufe:  but  my  infpiring  mufe  (hall  be  impartial,  truth  $ and  my 
Apollo,  the  fpirit  of  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  Situation  and  Peopling  of  Greece . 

The  triple  Greece,  of  which  we  fpeak,  is  a land  of  coafls  and  bays;  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea;  or  rather  a duller  of  iflands.  It  lies  in  a region,  where  it 
might  receive  from  various  parts  not  only  inhabitants,  but  the  feeds  of  culti- 
vation, and  this  lpeedily.  Thus  it’s  fituation,  and  the  character  of  the  people, , 
which  formed  itfelf  fuitably  to  the  country  by  early  expeditions  and  revolutions, 
foon  fet  afloat  an  internal  circulation  of  ideas,  and  an  external  activity,  denied, 
by  Nature  to  the  nations  of  the  extenflve  continent.  Finally,  the  period  in  . 
which  the  cultivation  of  Greece  occurred,  and  the  degree  of  improvement, 
which  not  only  the  neighbouring  people,  but  the  human  mind  in  general,  had 
attained,  contributed  to  render  the  greeks  what  they  once  were,  what  they  no 
longer  are,  and  what  they  never  more  will  be.  Let  us  more  narrowly  examine, 
this  fine  hiftorical  problem ; for  the  folution  of  which  we  have  nearly  fufficientr 
data,  particularly  from  the  indullry  of  learned  germans. 

A fecluded  nation,  enclofed  by  mountains,  far  from  the  feacoaft,  and  from 
any  intercourfe  with  other  people  ; that  derived  it’s  knowledge  from  a tin- 
gle place,  and,  in  proportion  as  this  was  more  early  received,  more  firmly  fixed 
it  by  brazen  laws;  may  acquire  great  peculiarity  of  character,  and  retain  it 
long : but  this  confined  peculiarity  will  be  far  from  giving  it  that  uicful  ver- 
fatility,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  a&ive  competition  with  other  nations. . 

Egypt». 
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Egypt,  and  all  the  countries  of  Afia,  are  examples  of  this.  Had  the  power, 
which  conftructed  our  Earth,  given  it’s  mountains  and  feas  a different  form; 
had  that  great  defliny,  which  efcablifhed  the  boundaries  of  nations,  caufed 
them  to  originate  elfewhere  than  from  the  afiatic  mountains ; had  the  eaft  of 
Afia  pofTefled  an  earlier  commerce,  and  a mediterranean  fea,  which  it’s  prefent 
fituation  has  denied  ; the  whole  current  of  cultivation  would  have  been  altered. 

It  flowed  weftwards ; becaufe  eaftwards  it  was  unable  to  flow,  or  to  fpread. 

If  we  contemplate  the  hiftory  of  iflands,  and  countries  conne&ed  by  ftraits,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  World  they  lie,  we  find,  that,  the  more  fortunate  they  were 
in  their  peopling,  the  more  eafy  and  diverfified  the  ftreatn  ofaftivity,  that  could  ' 
be  fet  in  motion  among  them,  and  the  more  advantageous  the  time  or  fitua- 
ticn,  in  which  they  had  to  perform  their  part  ; by  fo  much  more  did  the 
inhabitants  of  fuch  coafts  or  iflands  diftinguifh  themfelves  above  thofe  of  the 
main  land.  On  the  continent,  in  fpite  of  all  natural  endowments,  and  acquir- 
ed capacities,  the  fliepherd  remained  a fhepherd  ; the  hunter,  a hunter : even 
the  hufbandman  and  artift  were  confined  like  plants  to  a narrow  fpot.  Com- 
pare England  with  Germany:  the  englifli  are  germans,  and  even  in  the  latefl 
times  the  germans  have  led  the  way  for  the  englifli  in  the  greatefl  things.  But 
while  England,  as  an  ifland,  early  acquired  a much  more  adtive  univerfality  of 
mind,  it’s  fituation  itfelf  accelerated  the  means  of  improvement,  and  gave  them 
without  interruption  a confidence  unattainable  by  the  more  embarrafied  conti- 
nent. A fimilar  difference  is  perceivable  on  a comparifon  of  the  danifli  iflands,  the 
coafts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  North  of  Germany, 
with  the  interiour  country  of  the  flavians  and  fcythians  of  Europe,  with  Ruflia, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  Voyagers  in  all  the  feas  have  found,  that  on  iflands, 
peninfulas,or  coafts  happily  fituate,  an  application  and  freedom  of  improvement 
had  been  generated,  which  could  not  have  furmounted  the  preflure  of  the  uniform 
ancient  laws  of  the  mainland*.  Read  the  defcriptions  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly  iflands : in  fpite  of  their  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  habitable  World, 
they  have  raifed  themfelves  into  a fort  of  Greece,  even  in  luxury  and  ornamen- 
tal drefs.  In  many  folitary  iflands  of  the  wide  ocean  the  firft  voyagers  expe- 
rienced a gentlenefs  and  courtefy,  which  would  be  fought  in  vain  among  in- 
land nations.  Thus  every  where  we  perceive  the  great  law  of  human  nature, 
that,  where  activity  and  quiet,  fociety  and  diftance,  voluntary  occupation  and  it’s 
advantages,  are  happily  united,  fuch  a courfe  of  things  is  promoted,  as  is  favour- 

• Compare  the  malays,  and  the  inhabitants  natives  of  the  Kuriles  and  Fox-iflands,  with  the 
of  the  afiatic  iflands,  with  thofe  of  the  continent;  mungals;  obferve  Juan  Fernandez,  Socotora, 
put  even  Japan  in  competition  with  China;  the  Eafler-ifland,  L’yron’s-iiland,  the  Maldives,  &c. 
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able  both  to  the  people  themfelves,  and  to  their  neighbours.  Nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  the  health  ot  mankind,  than  obftruftions  of  their  j uices : in  the  de- 
fpotic  ftates  of  ancient  inftitution  thefe  were  inevitable ; and  hence,  if  they  were 
not  foon  extirpated,  their  bodies,  while  alive,  underwent  a lingering  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  ftates  continued  fmall, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  healthy  aft ivity,  to  which  a life  divided  between  fea  and 
land  is  particularly  conducive,  favourable  circumftances  alone  were  required, 
to  form  a highly  cultivated  and  celebrated  people.  Thus,  to  fay  nothing  of 
other  countries,  the  iflanders  of  Crete  were  the  firft  among  the  grecians  them- 
lelves,  to  produce  a fyftem  of  laws  as  a model  for  all  the  republics  on  the  main 
land  ; and  of  thefe  the  moft  numerous  and  celebrated  were  fixed  on  the  coafts.  • 
Thus  the  ancients  placed  their  feats  of  blifs  on  ifiands  not  without  realbn ; pro- 
bably becaufe  on  ifiands  they  found  the  moft  free  and  happy  people. 

When  we  apply  this  to  Greece,  how  different  muft  we  expeft  to  find  it’s 
inhabitants  from  thofe  of  the  lofty  mountains.  A narrow  ftrait  divided  Thrace 
from  Afia  Minor ; and  this  fertile  country,  rich  in  nations,  was  connefted  along 
it’s  weftern  fiiore  with  Greece  by  a found  thickly  interfperfed  with  ifiands.  It 
feems  as  if  the  Hellefpont  had  been  broken  through,  and  the  Egean  fea  with 
it’s  ifiands  interpofed,  to  facilitate  the  paffage,  and  produce  a conftant  wan- 
dering and  circulation  throughout  Greece.  Thus  in  the  remoteft  times  we 
find  the  numerous  nations  of  thefe  coafts  roaming  the  feas : Cretans’,  lydians, 
pelafgians,  thracians,  rhodians,  phrygians,  cyprians,  milelians,  carians,  letbians, 
phoceans,  famians,  fpartans,  naxians,  heretrians,  and  eginetans,  followed  each 
other,  even  before  the  time  of  Xerxes,  in  the  dominion  of  the  fea  * : and  long 
before  thefe  maritime  powers,  pirates,  colonifts,  and  adventurers,  were  found 
upon  it;  fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  a nation  of  Greece,  that  has  not  migrated, - 
and  many  more  than  once.  Every  thing  here  has  been  in  motion  from  the 
oldeft  times,  from  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France:  no 
people  of  Europe  has  colonized  a finer,  more  extenfive  country,  than  thefe 
greeks.  This  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  talk,  of  the  fine  climate  of  Greece. 
Did  the  expreflion  fignify  merely  the  indolent  feat  of  fertility  in  wellwatered 
vales,  or  meadows  overflowed  by  rivers,  how  many  finer  climates  would  be 
found  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  Globe,  no  one  of  which,  however, . 
has  yet  produced  greeks^!  But  a feries  of  coafts,  enjoying  an  air  fo  favourable 
to  the  aftivity  of  little  ftates  in  the  progrefs  of  cultivation,  as  thofe  of  Ionia, 
Greece,  and  Grecia  Magna,  are  no.  where  elfe  to  be  found  upon  Earth. 

* Heyne’s  Commentary  on  the  Epoch  of  + See  Rieclefel’s  Bemerkungen  auf  einer  Reife 
Caftor,  in  the  Nov.  Comment.  S oc.  Gaett.,  ‘ New  nach  der  Levante,  ' Obfervations  on  a T.  our  to 
Memoirs  of  the  Goettingen  Society,’  Vol.  I,  II.  the  Levant,’  p,  1 13. 
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We  need  not  long  inquire  whence  Greece  derived  it’s  firft  inhabitants.  They 
were  called  pelafgians,  that  is  ftrangers,  and  at  this  dillance  acknowledged  the 
people  beyond  the  fea,  that  is,  of  Alia  Minor,  as  brethren.  It  would  be  ufelefs 
labour,  to  enumerate  all  the  courfes  they  fleered,  through  Thrace,  or  over  the 
Hellefpont  and  Archipelago,  weftward  and  fouthward ; and  how,  protected  by 
the  northern  mountains,  they  gradually  fpread  over  Greece.  One  tribe  followed 
another;  one  tribe  prefied  upon  another:  hellenes  brought  new  knowledge  to 
the  ancient  pelafgians,  as  in  the  progrefs  of  time  grecian  colonies  again  fettled 
on  the  afiatic  fhores.  It  was  favourable  enough  for  the  greeks,  that  they  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  fuch  a fine  peninfula  of  the  great  continent,  moll  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  not  only  of  one  race,  but  more  early  civilized  *.  Hence  their  lan- 
guage acquired  that  originality  and  uniformity,  which  a mixture  of  many  tongues 
could  not  have  poflefled  ; and  the  nation  itfelf  participated  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  neighbouring  primitive  race,  with  whom  it  was  foon  connected 
by  the  various  relations  of  war  and  peace.  Thus  Alia  Minor  was  the  parent 
of  Greece,  both  in  peopling  it,  and  in  imparting  the  principal  features  of  it’s 
earlieft  cultivation  : while  Greece  in  it’s  turn  afterward  fent  out  colonies  to  it’s 
mother  country,  and  lived  to  fee  in  it  a fecond  and  fuperiour  cultivation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
afiatic  peninfula  in  the  earlieft  times.  Of  the  kingdom  of  the- trojans  we  know 
nothing  except  from  Homer : and  however  high  he  endeavours,  as  a poet,  to 
exalt  his  countrymen  above  their  antagonifts,  the  flourifhing  Hate  of  Troy  in 
the  arts,  [ and  even  in  magnificence,  is  evident  from  his  account.  In  like 
manner  the  phrygians  were  an  ancient  and  early  cultivated  nation,  whofe 
religion  and  fables  had  an  unquellionable  influence  on  the  earlieft  mythology 
of  the  greeks.  So  afterwards  the  carians,  who  called  themfelves  brothers  of  the 
myfians  and  lydians,  and  were  of  the  fame  race  with  the  pelafgians  and  leleges, 
applied  early  to  navigation,  which  at  that  time  was  merely  piracy ; while  the 
more  civilized  lydians  fhare  the  invention  of  coin,  as  a medium  of  commerce, 
with  the  phenicians.  Thus  none  of  thefe  people  were  wanting  in  early  culti- 
vation, any  more  than  the  myfians  and  thracians,  and  were  capable  of  becoming 
greeks  by  proper  tranfplantation. 

The  primitive  feat  of  the  grecian  mufes  was  in  the  north-eaft,  toward  Thrace. 
Orpheus,  who  firft  converted  the  favage  pelafgians  to  humanity,  and  introduced 
thofe  religious  practices,  that  prevailed  fo  widely  and  fo  long,  was  a thracian. 
The  firft  mountains  of  the  mufes  were  the  mountains  of  Thefialy;  Olympus, 

* See  Heyne  on  the  Origin  of  the  Greeks,  Commentat.  Soc.  Gatling.,  1 Memoirs  of  the  Goet- 
tingen Society,  1764. 
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Helicon,  Parnafius,  Pindus:  here,  fays  the  acutcft  of  the  inveftigators  of  gre- 
cian  hiftory*,  was  the  moft  ancient  feat  of  the  religion,  philofophy,  mufic,  and 
poetry,  of  Greece.  Here  dwelt  the  firft  grecian  bards  : here  were  formed  the 
firft  civilized  focieties  : here  the  lyre  and  the  harp  were  invented,  and  the  firft 
models  calf  of  every  thing,  that  grecian  genius  afterwards  produced.  In  Thef- 
faly  and  Boeotia,  which  in  later  times  were  fo  little  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  genius,  there  is  not  a fountain,  a river,  a hill,  or  a grove,  which 
poetry  has  not  immortalized.  Here  flowed  the  Peneus,  here  was  the  de- 
lightful Tempe  : here  Apollo  wrandercd  in  the  garb  of  a Ihepherd,  and  here 
the  giants  piled  up  their  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  Helicon  Hefiod  yet 
learned  his  fables  from  the  mouths  of  the  mufes.  In  fhort,  the  firft  cultivation 
cf  the  greeks  was  indigenous  here  ; and  hence  the  purer  grecian  language  flowed 
through  the  defendants  of  the  hellenes  in  it’s  principal  dialedts. 

In  the  courfe  of  time,  however,  a feries  of  other  fables  neceflarily  arofe,  on 
fuch  various  coafts  and  iflands,  and  from  luch  repeated  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures, which  the  poets  equally  confecrated  in  the  temple  of  the  grecian  mufe. 
Almoft  every  little  diftridt,  every  celebrated  tribe,  introduced  into  it  it’s  ancef- 
tors  or  national  divinities  : and  this  variety,  which  would  form  an  impenetrable 
wood,  if  we  were  to  confider  the  gfecian  mythology  as  a fyftem,  infufed  life  into 
the  national  way  of  thinking  from  the  adtions  and  manners  of  every  tribe. 
Without  fuch  various  roots  and  germes,  that  fine  garden,  which  in  time  pro- 
duced the  moft  diverfified  fruits,  even  in  legiflation,  could  not  have  come  to  per- 
fection. The  land  being  divided  into  many  portions,  this  tribe  defended  it’s 
valley,  that  it’s  coafts  and  iflands ; and  thus  from  the  long  youthful  activity 
of  fcattered  tribes  and  kingdoms  arofe  the  great  and  free  genius  of  the  grecian 
mufe.  It’s  cultivation  was  under  the  control  of  no  univerfal  lord  : from  the 
voice  of  the  lyre,  at  religious  ceremonies,  games,  and  dances ; from  arts  and 
fciences  of  it’s  own  invention  ; and,  laftly,  ftill  more  from  the  various  intercourfe 
of  the  different  tribes  of  Greece  among  each  other  and  with  ftrangers ; it  adopted, 
cf  it’s  own  free  will,  now  this,  now  that  law,  cuftom,  or  principle : thus  being 
a free  grecian  people,  even  in  the  progrefs  of  cultivation.  That,  as  phenician 
colonies  contributed  to  this  in  Thebes,  fo  egyptian  colonies  did  in  Attica,  cannot 
be  denied  : yet,  fortunately,  neither  the  principal  race  of  the  greeks,  nor  their  lan- 
guage and  way  of  thinking,  fprung  from  thefe.  Thanks  to  their  defeent,  mode 
of  life,  and  native  mufes,  the  greeks  were  not  deftined  to  become  a herd  of 
egyptian  canaanites. 

* Heyne  on  the  Mufes:  fee  Gatt.  Anzeigen,  * The  Goettingen  Review,’ for  1766,  p.  275. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Language,  Mythology,  and  Poetry  of  Greece. 

W.  now  come  to  fubjeds,  which  have  been  for  fome  thoufands  of  years  the 
delight  of  the  more  polifhed  part  of  mankind,  and  I hope  will  ever  continue  to 
be  fo.  The  grecian  language  is  the  moft  refined  of  any  in  the  World  ; the 
grecian  mythology,  the  richefl  and  moft  beautiful  upon  Earth  -,  the  grecian 
poetry,  perhaps  the  moft  perfed  of  it’s  kind,  when  confidered  with  refped  to 
time  and  place.  But  who  gave  this  once  rude  people  fuch  a language,  fuch 
poetry,  and  fuch  figurative  wifdom  ? The  genius  of  nature,  their  country,  their 
way  of  life,,  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  charader  of  their  pro- 
genitors* 

The  greek  language  fprang  from  rude  beginnings : but  thefe  very  beginnings 
contained  the  feeds  of  what  it  was  afterwards  to  become.  They  were  no  hiero- 
glyphic patchwork,  no  feries  of  fingly  ejeded  fyllables,  like  the  languages  beyond, 
the  mungal  mountains.  Readier  and  more  flexible  organs  produced  among 
the  caucafean  nations  a more  eafy  modulation,  which  was  fufceptible  of  being 
foon  reduced  to  form  by  the  focial  propenfity  to  mulic..  The  words  were  more 
fmoothly  conneded,  the  tone  modulated  into  rhythm : the  language  flowed  in. 
a fuller  ftream  ; it’s  images,  in  pleating  harmony  : it  raifed  itfelf  to  the  melody 
of  the  dance.  And  thus  the  peculiar  charader  of  the  greek  language,  not 
conftrained  by  mute  laws,  arofe  as  a living  image  of  nature,  from  mulic  and  the 
dance,  from  hiftory  and  fong,  and  from  the  talkative  free  intercourfe  of  many 
tribes  and  colonies.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe  were  not  thus  for- 
tunate in  their  formation.  Foreign  manners  imparted  to  them  by  foreign 
laws,  and  a religion  devoid  of  fong  crippled  their  language.  The  german, 
for  example,  lias  unqueftionably  loft  much  of  it’s  intrinfic  flexibility,  of  it’s 
more  precife  expreflion  in  the  infledion  of  words,  and  ftill  more  of  that 
energetic  tone,  which  it  formerly  poftefled  in  a more  favourable  climate.  Once 
it  was  a near  After  of  the  greek ; but  how  far  from  this  is  it  now  degenerated  ! 
No  language  beyond  the  Ganges  poflefles  the  flexibility  and  fmooth  flow  of  the. 
greek  : no  aramean  dialed  on  this  fide  the  Euphrates  had  them  in  it’s  ancient 
form.  The  grecian  language  alone  appears  as  if  derived  from  fong  : for  fong, 
and  poetry,  and  an  early  enjoyment  of  freedom,  fafliioned  it  as  the  univerfal 
language  of  the  mufes.  Improbable  as  it  is,  that  all  the  fprings  of  grecian 
cultivation  fliould  again  combine  together ; that  the  infancy  of  mankind  fhould 
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return,  and  an  Orpheus,  a Mufteus,  and  a Linus,  or  a Homer  and  Hefiod, 
revive  with  every  concomitant  circumftance  : as  little  is  the  generation  of  a 
greek  language  in  our  times  poflible,  even  in  the  fame  regions. 

The  mythology  of  the  greeks  flowed  from  the  fables  of  various  countries : 
and  thefe  confifted  either  of  the  popular  faith  the  traditionary  accounts, 
that  the  different  generations  preferved  of  their  anceftorsj  or  the  firfb  attempts 
of  reflecting  minds,  to  explain  the  wonders  of  the  Earth,  and  give  a confiilency 
to  fociety  *.  However  fpurious  and  new-modified  our  hymns  of  the  ancient 
Orpheus  may  be ; ftill  they  are  imitations  of  that  lively  devotion  and  reverence 
of  Nature,  to  which  all  nations  in  the  firfb  ftage  of  civilization  are  prone.  The 
rude  hunter  addrefles  his  dreaded  bear-j~  the  negro,  his  facred  fetifh  ; the  parfee 
mobed,  his  fpirits  of  nature  and  the  elements ; nearly  after  the  Orphic  manner: 
but  how  is  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Nature  refined  and  ennobled,  merely  by  the 
grecian  words  and  images  ! And  how  much  more  pleafing  and  eafy  did  the 
greek  mythology  become,  as  in  time  it  rejeded  even  from  it’s  hymns  the  fetters 
of  mere  epithet,  and  recited  inftead,  as  in  the  fongs  of  Homer,  fables  of  the 
deities  ! In  the  cofmogonies,  too,  the  harfli  primitive  legends  were  in  time 
amalgamated  together,  and  human  heroes  and  patriarchs  were  fung,  and  placed 
by  the  fide  of  the  gods.  Happily  the  ancient  relaters  of  theogonies  introduced 
into  the  genealogies  of  their  gods  and  heroes  fuch  flriking,  beautiful  allegories, 
frequently  with  a Angle  word  of  their  elegant  language,  that  when  fubfequent 
philofophers  thought  fit  merely  to  unfold  their  flgnification,  and  conned  with 
it  their  more  refined  ideas,  a new  delicate  tiflue  was  formed.  Thus  the  epic 
poets  in  time  laid  afide  their  frequently  repeated  fables  of  the  generation  of  the 
gods,  the  ftorming  of  Heaven,  the  adions  of  Hercules,  and  the  like,  and  fang 
more  human  themes  for  the  ufe  of  man. 

Of  thefe  Homer,  the  father  of  all  the  grecian  poets  and  philofophers  that 
fucceeded  him,  is  the  rnofl  celebrated.  His  fcattered  fongs  had  the  fortunate 
deftiny  to  be  colleded  at  the  mofl  favourable  jundure,  and  ereded  into  a 
double  edifice,  fhining  like  an  indeflrudible  palace  of  gods  and  heroes  after 
thoufands  of  years.  As  men  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  wonders  of 
nature,  fo  they  have  taken  pains  to  inveftigate  the  exiflence  of  Homer  who 
was  in  fad  a mere  child  of  Nature,  a happy  bard  of  the  ionian  fhore.  Many 

* See  Heyne  De  Fontilus  & Caufis  Erro-  f See  Georgi’s  Abbildungen  der  V eelker  des 
rum,  fSr.,  ‘ On  the  Sour'ces  and  Caufcs  of  Er-  RuJJifcben  Reichs,  ‘ Delineations  of  the  people  of 
jour  in  mythological  Hiftory  : on  the  phyftcal  the  Ruffian  Empire,’  Vol.  I. 

Caufts  of  Fahles : on  the  Origin  and  Caufes  of  \ Blackwell’s  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and 
the  Fables  of  Homer  : on  the  Theogony  com-  Writings  of  Homer,  1736 : Wood’s  Eflay  on  th# 
piled  by  Hefiod:  &c.’  original  Genius  of  Homer,  1769. 
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of  his  order  have  funk  perhaps  into  oblivion,  who  might  have  been  in  part  his 
competitors  for  that  fame,  which  he  alone  enjoys.  Temples  have  been  ereded 
to  him,  and  he  has  been  adored  as  a human  divinity:  but  his  noblefl  adoration 
confifts  in  the  permanent  influence  he  had  on  his  own  nation,  and  on  all  who 
are  capable  of  feeling  his  merit.  The  fubjeds  of  his  fong,  indeed,  are  trifles  in 
our  eyes : his  gods  and  heroes,  with  their  paflions  and  manners,  are  fuch  as  the 
fables  of  his  own  and  preceding  times  prefented : his  knowledge  of  phyfics  and 
geography,  his  morals  and  politics,  are  equally  confined.  But  the  truth  and 
wifdom,  with  which  he  has  moulded  all  the  objeds  of  his  world  into  a living 
whole;  the  heady  outline  of  every  feature  of  every  perfon  in  his  immortal  pic- 
ture; the  eafy,  unlaboured  manner,  in  which,  free  as  a god,  he  penetrates  into 
every  charader,  and  relates  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes; and  laftly,  the  mufic,  that  inceffantly  flows  from  his  lips  throughout 
poems  of  fuch  extent  and  variety,  and  will  animate  every  image,  every  tone,  as 
long  as  his  verfes  fhall  live ; are  the  circumflances,  for  which  Homer  hands 
unrivalled  in  the  hihory  of  mankind,  and  which  render  him  worthy  of  immor- 
tality, if  aught  on  Earth  can  be  immortal. 

On  the  greeks  Homer  neceflarily  had  a different  effed  from  what  he  can 
have  upon  us,  from  whom  he  fo  often  obtains  a forced  and  frigid  admiration,  or 
indeed  cold  contempt.  Not  fo  with  the  greeks.  To  them  he  fung  in  a living 
language;  at  that  time  perfedly  unfettered  by  what  was  fubfequently  termed 
dialeds : to  them  he  fung  with  patriotic  feelings  the  exploits  of  their  ancehors 
againh  foreigners,  and  recited  families,  tribes,  adions,  and  countries,  which 
were  in  part  prefent  to  their  eyes  as  their  own,  and  in  part  lived  in  the  memory 
of  their  national  pride.  Thus  to  them  Homer  was  in  many  refpeds  the  divine 
herald  of  national  fame,  a fource  of  the  mofl  diverfified  national  wifdom.  The 
iucceeding  poets  followed  him:  from  him  the  tragic  borrowed  fables;  the  di- 
dadic,  allegories,  examples,  and  maxims:  every  one,  who  firfl  attempted  a new 
kind  of  writing,  took  from  the  artificial  flrudure  of  Homer’s  work  the  model 
of  his  own  : fo  that  Homer  was  foon  the  pattern  of  grecian  tafle,  and  with 
weaker  heads  the  flandard  of  all  human  wifdom.  The  roman  poets,  too,  felt 
his  influence ; and  but  for  him  the  Eneid  would  never  have  exifled.  Still 
more  has  he  contributed,  to  reclaim  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  from  bar- 
barifm  ; fo  many  youth  have  been  formed,  while  they  were  delighted  by  him; 
fo  many  adive  as  well  as  contemplative  men  have  imbibed  from  him  the  prin- 
ciples of  tafle,  and  a knowledge  of  mankind.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
as  every  great  man  has  been  the  caufe  of  abufes  from  an  inordinate  admiration 
'of  his  talents,  fo  has  the  good  Homer;  infomuch  that  no  one  would  wonder 
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more  than  himfelf,  could  he  arife  from  the  dead,  and  fee  what  has  been  extracted 
from  him  at  various  times.  Among  the  greeks  fable  maintained  it’s  ground 
more  firmly,  and  for  a longer  period,  than  it  would  have  done  probably  without 
him  : rhapfodifts  iung  after  him,  frigid  poetafiers  imitated  him,  and  the  enthu- 
liafm  for  Homer  became  at  length  among  the  greeks  fuch  a bald,  infipid,  wire- 
drawn art  as  fcarcely  has  been  paralleled  for  any  poet  by  any  other  people. 
The  innumerable  comments  of  the  grammarians  upon  him  are  for  the  moft  part 
loft;  other  wile  we  fhould  lee  in  them  the  miferable  toil  God  impofes  upon  the 
fucceeding  generations  of  men  in  every  preponderating  genius:  for  are  not  ex- 
amples enough  extant  of  the  erroneous  ftudy  and  mifapplication  of  Homer  in 
modern  times  ? Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  a mind  like  his,  in  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  nation  by  which  his  works  were  colleted, 
was  fuch  an  inftrument  of  improvement,  as  fcarcely  any  other  people  can  boaft.. 
No  oriental  nation  pofieffes  a Homer:  no  poet  like  him  has  appeared  at  the 
proper  feafon,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  any  people  of  Europe.  Even  Oftian 
was  not  the  fame  to  his  fcots : and  the  Fates  alone  can  tell,  whether  a lecond 
Homer  will  be  given  to  the  new  grecian  Archipelago,  the  Friendly  illands,  who 
will  lead  them  to  an  equal  height  with  that,  to  which  his  elder  brother  led 
Greece. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  greeks  thus  proceeded  from  mythology,  poetry,, 
and  mufic,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  a tafte  for  them  remained  a leading  fea- 
ture of  their  character,  as  their  moft  ferious  writings  and  inftitutions  evince. 
To  our  manners  it  appears  incongruous,  that  the  greeks  fhould  fpcak  of  mufic 
as  the  finifhing  point  of  education,  that  they  fhould  treat  it  as  a grand  engine 
of  ftate,  and  aferibe  the  moft  important  confequences  to  it’s  decline.  Still 
more  fingular  appear  to  us  the  animated  and  almoft  rapturous  praifes  they  be- 
llow on  dancing,  pantomime,  and  tjie  dramatic  art,  as  the  natural  fillers  of  poe- 
try and  wifdom.  Man}',  who  read  thefe  encomiums,  believed,  that  the  mufic 
of  the  greeks  was  a miracle  of  fyflematic  perfection,  as  we  are  fo  totally  unac- 
quainted with  any  thing  like  it’s  celebrated  effects.  But  that  the  greeks  did 
not  principally  apply  to  the  fcientific  perfection  of  mufic  appears  from  the  very 
ufe  which  they  made  of  it : for  they  did  not  cultivate  it  as  a diftint  art,  but 
employed  it  fubferviently  to  poetry,  the  dance,  and  the  drama.  Thus  the 
grand  effect  of  it’s  tones  lay  in  this  connexion,  and  in  the  general  bent  of  gre- 
cian cultivation.  The  poetry  of  the  greeks,  proceeding  from  mufic,  readily 
returned  to  it  again:  fublime  tragedy  itfelf  originated  from  the  chorus;  the 
ancient  comedy,  public  rejoicings,  military  expeditions,  and  the  donieftic  hila- 
rity of  the  feaft,  were  feldom  unaccompanied  by  mufic  and  fong;  and  few  , 
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sanies  were  deftitute  of  the  dance.  In  thefe,  indeed,  as  Greece  confifted  of  many 
ftates  and  nations,  one  province  differed  much  from  another : the  times,  the 
various  degrees  of  civilization  and  luxury,  induced  füll  greater  variation  : yet 
on  the  whole  it  remains  perfedtly  true,  that  the  greeks-  efleemed  the  joint  im- 
provement of  thefe  arts  the  fumrnit  of  human  energy,  and  attached  to  it  the 
hisheft  value. 

It  mufl  be  confeffed,  that  neither  pantomine  nor  the  drama,  neither  the  dance, 
nor  poetry,  nor  mufic,  is  with  us,  what  it  was  with  the  greeks.  With  them  all 
thefe  were  only  one  work,  one  bloflom  of  the  human  mind,  the  wild  feeds  of 
which  we  perceive  in  every  nation  of  gay  and  plealing  character,  if  placed  in  a 
happy  climate.  Ablurd  as  it  would  be,  to  endeavour  to  tranfport  ourfelves 
back  to  this  period  of  youthful  levity,  which  is  now  paft,  and  to  fkip  as  a hob- 
bling graybeard  among  boys ; why  (hould  the  graybeard  be  offended  with  youth 
for  being  lively,  and  dancing  ? The  cultivation  of  the  greeks  fell  on  this  period 
of  youthful  jollity,  from  the  arts  of  which  they  elicited  whatever  was  capable 
of  being  educed,  and  thus  neceffarily  accomplifihed  effects,  the  poffibility  of 
which  is  fcarce  conceivable  to  us,  exhaufled  and  difeafed.  For  I doubt,  whe- 
ther a greater  power  of  operation  of  refined  lenfes  upon  the  mind  can  be  pro- 
duced, than  the  ftudied  fupreme  point  of  junction  of  thefe  arts,  particularly  on 
minds  educated  and  formed  to  them,  and  living  in  a world  animated  by  fimilar 
impreffions.  If  then  we  cannot  be  greeks  ourfelves,  let  us  at  leaft  rejoice,  that 
there  once  were  greeks,  and  that,  like  every  other  flower  of  the  human  mind, 
this  alfo  found  a time  and  place  to  put  forth  it’s  lovelieft  bloflohis. 

From  what  has  been  faid  may  be  conje&ured,  that  many  fpecies  of  grecian 
compofition,  which  were  defigned  for  animated  reprefentation,  with  mufic, 
dancing,  and  pantomime,  appear  to  us  merely  as  fliadows,  and  may  perhaps 
miflead  us  even  with  the  moft  careful  explanation.  The  theatres  of  ^Efchylus, 
Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  and  Euripides,  were  not  our  theatres:  the  proper 
drama  of  the  greeks  is  no  more  to  be  feen  in  any  nation,  however  excellent  the 
pieces  of  this  kind,  that  many  have  produced.  Without  fong,  without  the 
feftivals  of  the  greeks,  and  without  the  exalted  notions  they  entertained  of 
their  games,  the  odes  of  Pindar  mufl  appear  to  us  the  exclamations  of  ebriety ; 
as  even  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  abounding  in  melody  of  language,  and 
■beautiful  compofition  of  images  and  words,  thole  very  paflages,  which 
were  clothed  with  the  greateft  art,  have  been  expofed  to  the  moft  numerous 
objections  from  critics.  Youth,  therefore,  mufl  learn  to  read  the  greeks;  fince 
the  aged  are  feldorn  inclined  to  look  at  them,  or  appropriate  to  themfelves 
their  beauties.  Grant,  that  their  imagination  often  outflies  the  underftanding; 
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that  the  refined  fenfuality,  in  which  they  place  the  efifence  of  accompliftiment,. 
fometimes  overfteps  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  virtue  ; let  us  not  refufe  them 
due  efteem,  though  we  refrain  from  becoming  greeks  ourfelves.  From  their 
drefs,  the  fine  proportion  and  outline  of  their  thoughts,  the  natural  vivacity  of 
their  fentiments,  and  laftly  from  the  melodious  rhythm  of  their  language,  which 
never  yet'  found  it’s  equal,  we  have  much  to  learn. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Arts  of  the  Greeks. 

In  all  the  arts  of  life,  a people  endued  with  fuch  fentiments  mu  ft  neceftarily 
afeend  from  the  neceffary  to  the  beautiful  and  pleating;  and  the  greeks  attained 
almoft  the  higheft  point  in  every  thing  relating  to  them.  Their  religion- 
required  ftatues  and  temples ; their  political  inftitutions  demanded  monu- 
ments and  public  edifices ; their  climate  and  way  of  living,  their  adlivity, 
luxury,  vanity,  Sec.,  rendered  various  works  of  art  indifpenfable.  Thus  the 
genius  of  beauty  put  thefe  works  into  their  hands,  and  alfifted  them  alone  of 
all  mortals  to  finifh  them  ; for  though  their  greateft  wonders  of  art  have  long 
been  deftroyed,  we  ftill  admire  and  cherifh  their  ruins  and  fragments. 

i.  That  religion  greatly  promoted  the  arts  of  the  greeks,  we  fee  from  the 
catalogues  of  their  works  in  Paufanias,  Pliny,  or  any  of  the  collections,  which 
fipeak  of  their  remains  : and  this  is  conformable  to  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  men 
and  nations.  All  men  have  been  defirous  of  feeing  the  objects  of  their 
worfhip;  and  every  where  they  have  attempted,  to  paint  or  carve  reprefenta- 
tions  of  them,  where  this  has  not  been  prohibited  by  religion  or  the  law.  Even 
the  negro  renders  his  god  prefent  to  him  in  a fetilh  : and  s>f  the  greeks  we  know, 
that  the  reprefentations  of  their  gods  primarily  originated  from  a (tone  or  a 
rude  billet.  This  poverty  could  not  long  fatisfy  a people  fo  adtive  : the  block 
became  a herm  *,  or  a ftatue ; and  as  the  nation  was  divided  into  many  little 
tribes  and  ftates,  it  was  natural,  that  each  fhould  endeavour  to  embellifh  the 
images  of  it’s  domeftic  and  family  deities.  Some  iuccefsful  attempts  of 
the  ancient  Dedalufes,  and  probably  the  view  of  neighbouring  w’orks  of  art, 
excited  emulation  : and  thus  feyeral  ftates  and  tribes  were  foon  enabled  to 
contemplate  their  god,  the  moft  facred  of  all  the  things  they  pofleffed,  in  a- 
more  agreeable  form.  The  firft  efiays  of  ancient  art,  in  which  it  learned  as 
it  were  to  go,  were  principally  images  of  the  gods-f- : hence  no  nation,  to  which 

* 'E^u,  per  fvneopen  pro  igei  a-^u.  firmation  of  it,  and  additions  to  it,  in  the  german 

f See  Winckelmann’s  Ge/ch.der  Kurß,  ‘Hiftory  papers  of  the  Gcettingen  Society,  Vol.  1,  p.  21 1, 
of  the  Arts,’  Vol.  I,  chap.  1 ; and  Heyne’s  con-  &c. 
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reprefentations  of  the  gods  were  prohibited,  ever  made  any  great  advancement 
in  the  imitative  arts. 

But  as  the  gods  of  the  greeks  were  introduced  by  poetry  and  fong,  and 
animated  them  in  majeftic  forms,  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  the 
imitative  arts  fhould  become  the  nurflings  of  the  mufe,  who  poured  into  their 
ear  thofe  fplendid  forms  ? From  the  poets  the  artift  learned  the  hiftory 
of  the  gods,  and  confequently  the  manner,  in  which  he  was  to  delineate 
them  : hence  the  firft  artifts  rejected  not  the  mod  terrible  reprefentations, 
while  fuch  the  poets  fung*.  In  time  more  pleafing  delineations  fucceeded, 
poetry  itfelf  affirming  more  agreeable  features : and  thus  Homer  was  the 
parent  of  the  improvement  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  greeks,  as  he  was  of  their 
poetry.  From  him  Phidias  derived  the  exalted  idea  of  his  Jupiter,  which 
U'as  followed  by  the  other  performances  of  this  fculptor  of  gods  -j.  From  the 
genealogies  and  affinities  of  the  gods  in  the  relations  of  the  poets,  deter- 
minate characters,  or  family  features,  entered  into  their  reprefentations,  till  at 
length  the  received  poetical  tradition  became  a law  for  the  figures  of  the  gods, 
throughout  the  realms  of  art.  Thus  no  people  of  antiquity  could  poffefs  the  arts 
of  the  greeks,  who  had  not  alfo  the  grecian  poetry  and  mythology,  and  who 
acquired  not  their  cultivation  in  a fimilar  manner.  But  fuch  are  not  to  be 
found-  in  hiftory ; and  confequently  the  greeks,  with  their  homeric  arts,  remain 
alone. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  ideal  creation  of  grecian  art,  which  arofe  neither 
from  the  profound  philofophy  of  the  artifts,  nor  the  natural  conformation  of 
the  people,  but  from  the  caufes,  that  have  been  developed.  Unqueftionably 
it  was  a fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  greeks,  confidered  in  the  whole,  were 
beautifully  formed  ; though  this  form  muff  not  be  extended  to  every  individual 
greek,  as  a model  of  ideal  beauty.  In  Greece,  as  every  where  elfe,  copious 
Nature  did  not  fubmit  to  be  checked  in  the  thonfandfbld  variation  of  the 
human  figure ; and,  if  Hippocrates  may  be  believed,  as  among  others,  fo  among 
the  greeks,  deforming  accidents' and  maladies  were  to  be  found.  But  admitting 
all  this,  and  taking  into  the  account  many  happy  opportunities,  when  the 
artift  could  exalt  a beautiful  youth  into  an  Apollo,  arid  a Phrync  or  a Lais  into 
a goddefs  of  love;  this  would  not  explain  the  received  ideal  of  the  deities, 
which  was  eftablifhed  as  a rule  among  the  artifts.  Perhaps  it  is  as  little  pro- 
bable, that  a head  of  Jupiter  fhould  ever  have  been  found  on  a human  body, 
as  that  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  actually  exifted  in  this  World.  The  great  ana- 
tomical draugntfman  Camper  has  clearly  fhown  on  what  deeply  meditated  rules 

* See  Heyne  ueber  den  Kafun  des  Kjpfetus , -\  Diis  quam  hominibus  fingendis  aplior. 

• On  the  CoJTer  of  Kypfelus,’  &c.  P.in.  F. 
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the  ideal  form  of  the  grecian  artifl  was  conflruded  * : but  to  thele  rules  the 
reprefentations  of  the  poets,  and  the  aim  of  producing  religious  veneration, 
alone  could  have  led.  If,  therefore,  you  would  produce  a new  Greece  in 
images  of  the  gods,  give  a people  again  this  poetic  mythological  iuperftition, 
with  every  tiling  belonging  ta  it,  in  all  it’s  natural  fimplicity.  Travel  through 
Greece,  and  contemplate  it’s  temples,  grottoes,  and  facred  groves ; you  will 
foon  reliuquifh  the  thought,  even  in  wifli,  of  exalting  to  the  height  of  grecian 
art  a people  totally  ignorant  of  fuch  a religion,  that  is,  of  fuch  a lively  fuperfti- 
tion, which  filled  every  town,  every  fpot,  every  nook,  with  the  prefence  of  an 
innate  divinity. 

2.  All  the  heroic  fables  of  the  greeks,  particularly  when  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
genitors of  tlieir  race,  are  in  a fimilar  predicament ; for  they  too  pafied  through 
the  minds  of  the  poets,  and  in  part  lived  in  eternal  fong  : accordingly  the  artifl:,. 
who  made  them  his  fubjedts,  copied  their  hiftory  with  a fort  of  religious  regard 
to  the  poets,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  ancefiors.  The  moft  ancient  hiftory  of  the  arts,  and  a view  of  the  grecian 
performances,  confirm  this.  Graves,  flfields,  altars,  holy  places,  and  temples, 
preferved  the  remembrance  of  their  forefathers ; and  on  thefe,  in  many  tribes, 
the  labours  of  the  artifl:  were  employed  from  the  mod  ancient  times.  All  war- 
like nations  throughout  the  World  painted  and  adorned  their  flfields : the  greeks 
went  farther ; they  engraved,  or  call  and  carved  upon  them  memorials  of  their 
ancefiors.  Hence  the  early  performances  of  Vulcan  in  very  ancient  poets  : hence 
in  Hefiod  the  Afield  of  Hercules  with  the  achievements  of  Perfeus.  With  flfields 
came  reprelentations  of  this  kind  upon  the  altars  of  heroes,  or  other  family  me- 
morials ■,  as  the  coffer  of  Kypfelus  fhows,  the  figures  on  which  were  completely 
in  the  flyle  of  Hefiod’s  Afield.  Noble  works  of  this  kind  are  of  earlier  date  than 
the  age  of  Dedalu*  ; and  as  many  temples  of  the  gods  were  originally  tombs  •f,  in 
them  the  memory  of  their  ancefiors,  their  heroes,  and  their  deities,  came  fo  near 
together,  that,  they  coalesced  almofl  into  one  adoration,  at  leafl.into  one  fpring 
of  the  arts.  Hence  the  ancient  flories  of  their  heroes  reprefented  on  the  drapery  of 
their  gods,  and  by  the  fide  of  the  altar  and  the  throne  : hence  the  pidurcs  in  ho- 
nour of  th£  deceafed  frequently  in  the  market  place  of  the  city,  or  the  herms  and 
columns  on  graves.  If  to  thefe  we  add  the  innumerable  works  of  art  prefented 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods  by  flates,  families,  or  individuals,  as  memorials,  or 
votive  offerings  of  gratitude  j and  frequently  adorned,  according  to  cuflom,  with 

■*  Camper’s KU/ncrc Scbri/'un,‘Sma.\\erTr!LEts,’  nerva  Pulias  at  Athens,  the  tomb  of  Erifthonius; 
p.  i8andfoli.  the  throne  of  Amyclus,  the  tomb  ofHyacin- 

f As,  for  example,  the  temple  of  Pa’las  at  thus,  & c. 

Earifia  was  the  tomb  of  Acrifius ; that  of  Mi- 


fubjecls 
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fubjefts  from  the  hidory  of  their  progenitors,  or  heroes ; what  other  people  can 
bead  fuch  an  incentive  to  the  mod  diverfified  art  ? Our  galleries  of  ancedors, 
filled  with  the  portraits  of  forgotten  forefathers,  are  nothing  in  companion  with 
thefe ; as  all  Greece  was  full  of  dories,  and  poems,  and  facred  places,  of  their 
gods,  and  heroic  progenitors.  Every  thing  was  connected  with  the  bold  idea, 
that  gods  were  related  to  them ; that  fuperiour  men,  and  heroes,  were  but  an 
inferiour  order  of  deities : and  this  idea  their  poets  had  infufed. 

With  this  regard  to  national  and  family  fame,  by  which  the  arts  were  pro" 
moted,  I reckon  the  grecian  games.  Thefe  were  indituted  by  their  heroes,  and 
fedivals  to  their  memory  : befiele  this,  they  were  public  acts  of  worfhip  to  the 
gods,  and  practices  highly  advantageous  both  to  poetry  and  the  imitative  arts. 
Not  merely  that  youths,  partly  naked,  exercifed  themfelves  in  various  conteds  and 
feats  of  activity,  and  thus  prefented  living  models  to  the  artids ; but  rather  as  by 
thefe  exercifes  their  bodies  were  rendered  fufceptible  of  a finer  form,  and  thefe 
juvenile  victories  preferved  in  their  minds  an  aftive  remembrance  of  the  fame 
of  their  relations,  their  progenitors,  and  their  heroes.  From  Pindar,  and  from 
hi  dory,  we  know  how  highly  thefe  victories  were  held  in  edimation  throughout 
all  Greece,  and  with  what  emulation  they  were  fought.  The  whole  town  of 
the  conqueror  was  honoured  by  them  : the  family  of  the  vi<dor  was  raifed  to  a 
level  with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  old.  On  this  turns  the  economy  of  Pindar’s 
odes : works  of  art,  which  he  raifed  to  a value  higher  than  that  of  datues.  On 
this  depended  the  honour  of  the  tomb,  or  datue,  commonly  a work  of  fancy., 
which  the  vidtor  could  claim.  By  this  fuccefsful  emulation  of  his  heroic  an- 
cedors he  was  raifed  to  fomething  more  than  man,  and  became  a kind  of  god. 
Where  now  could  fuch  games  be  indituted,  equally  prized,  and  equal  in  con- 
fequences  ? 

3.  The  political  inditutions  of  the  greeks  likewife  promoted  the  arts : not 
fo  much  becaufe  they  were  republics,  as  becaufe  thefe  republics  employed  the 
artids  on  grand  works.  Greece  was  divided  into  many  dates  •,  and  in  thefe  the 
arts  were  fodered,  whether  they  were  governed  by  archons,.  or  by  kings.  For 
thefe  kings  were  greeks  and  every  demand  for  the  arts,  whether  fpringing  from 
religion  or  family  tales,  was  their  demand  : frequently,  ioo,  they  were  the  high- 
prieds.  Thus  from  remote  periods  the  decoration  of  their  palaces  was  diftin- 
guilhed  by  precious  relics  of  their  ancedors  or  heroic  friends,as  Homer  relates.  But 
the  republican  conditutions,  which  in  time  were  diffufed  throughout  all  Greece, 
gave  a wider  dope  to  the  arts.  In  a commonwealth,  edifices  for  the  aflembly 
of  the  people,  for  the  public  trealure,  for  general  exercife  and  amu foment,  were 
neceflary;  and  thus  arofo,  in  Athens,  for  example,  the  magnificent  gymnafia, 

theatres*. 
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theatres,  and  galleries,  the  Odeum  and  Prytaneum,  the  Pnyx,  8cc.  - As  in  the 
grccian  republics  every  thing  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
town,  nothing,  that  concerned  their  tutelary  deities,  or  the  grandeur  of  their 
name,  was  too  coldly ; while  individuals,  and  even  the  principal  citizens,  fatis- 
fied  themfelves  with  lefs  fumptuous  habitations.  This  public  fpirit  of  doing 
every  thing,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  for  the  community  was  the  foul  of  the  gre- 
cian  Hates;  as  Winkelmann  no  doubt  confidered,  when  he  efteemed  the  liberty 
of  the  grccian  republics  the  golden  age  of  the  arts.  In  them  grandeur  and 
magnificence  were  not  fo  divided  as  in  modern  times,  but  concentred  in  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  Hate.  Pericles  flattered  the  people  with  thefe  notions  of 
fame,  and  did  more  for  the  arts,  than  ten  kings  of  Athens  would  have  done. 
Every  thing  he  built  was  in  the  grand  ftyle,  as  it  was  for  the  gods,  and  the  im- 
mortal city : and  afluredly  few  of  the  grecian  towns  and  illands  would  have 
eredted  fuch  edifices,  or  promoted  fuch  works  of  art,  had  they  not  been  feparate 
republics,  emulous  of  each  other’s  fame.  Befidcs,  as  in  democratic  ftates  the 
leaders  of  the  people  mud  endeavour  to  pleafe  the  public,  what  means  could 
they  more  advantageoufly  employ,  than  fuch  kinds  of  expenfe,  as,  while  they’ 
tended  to  propitiate  the  tutelary  deities,  were  calculated  to  gratify  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  afford  fubfiftence  to  many  ? 

This  expenfe,  no  doubt,  had  confequences,  from  which  Humanity  would 
willingly  avert  her  eyes.  The  rigour  with  which  the  athenians  opprefled  thofe 
whom  they  conquered,  and  even  their  colonies ; the  robberies  and  wars,  in  which 
the  ftates  of  Greece  were  perpetually  involved  ; the  fevere  fervices,  which  the  ci- 
tizens themfelves  had  to  perform  for  the  ftate ; and  many  other  things ; rendered 
the  grecian  ftates  not  the  moft  defirable  : but  even  thefe  grievances  were  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  public  arts.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  for  the  moft  part  held 
facred  even  by  the  enemy;  and  fuch  temples  as  the  enemy  deftroyed  arofe  more 
fpiendid  from  their  allies  on  a reverie  of  fortune.  From  the  fpoils  of  the  perfians 
a more  magnificent  Athens  was  built : and,  in  almoft  every  fuccelsful  war,  part 
of  the  booty  that  belonged  to  the  ftate  was  facrificed  to  one  or  other  of  the  arts. 
Even  in  later  times,  Athens  maintained  the  glory  of  her  name,  by  her  edifices 
and  ftatues,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  romans : for  feveral  emperors,  kings, 
heroes,  and  wealthy  individuals,  were  emulous  to  preferve  and  adorn  a city, 
which  was  the  acknowledged  parent  of  all  refined  tafte.  Hence  under  the  ma- 
(^edonian  empire  we  perceive  the  arts  of  the  greeks  did  not  perifli ; they  only 
changed  their  feat.  Even  in  remote  countries  the  grecian  kings  were  ftill  greeks, 
and  cheriflicd  the  grecian  arts.  Thus  Alexander,  and  feveral  of  his  lucceflbrs, 
built  fpiendid  cities  in  Afia  and  Africa.  Rome,  and  other  nations,  too,  learned 

from 
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from  the  greeks,  when  their  countries  were  ripe  for  the  arts : for  throughout  the  ' 
whole  Earth  appeared  but  one  grecian  art,  and  ftyle  of  architecture. 

4.  The  climate  of  the  greeks,  too,  afforded  food  for  the  beautiful  in  the  arts; 
not  principally  from  the  human  figure,  which  depends  more  on  defcent  than  on 
climate ; but  from  it’s  convenient  fituation  for  the  materials  of  the  arts,  and  the 
ereCtion  of  the  performances  of  the  artift.  Their  country  afforded  them  the 
fine  parian  and  other  marbles : ivory,  brafs,  and  whatever  elfe  the  arts  required, 
they  derived  from  a trade,  of  which  they  lay  as  in  the  centre.  Thefe  even  pre- 
ceded in  a certain  degree  the  birth  of  their  arts  themfelves ; as  they  were  in  a 
lituation  to  obtain  from  Alia  Minor,  Phenicia,  and  other  countries,  valuable 
materials,  which  they  yet  knew  not  how  to  employ.  Thus  the  feeds  of  their 
future  talents  in  the  arts  were  early  fown  ; particularly  as  their  proximity  to  Afia 
Minor,  their  colonies  in  Gnecia  Magna,  &c.,  excited  in  them  a tafle  for  luxury, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  which  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  arts.  The  gay 
difpofition  of  the  greeks  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  wafte  it’s  induftry  on 
ufelefs  pyramids.  Individual  towns  and  Hates  indeed  could  never  deviate  into 
this  vvildernefs  of  the  monftrous.  Thus,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  fingle  Coloffus 
of  Rhodes,  even  in  their  works  of  greatefl  magnitude  they  adhered  to  that 
beautiful  proportion,  in  which  the  pleafing  and  fublime  are  united.  For  this 
their  ferene  climate  afforded  them  fufficient  opportunity.  It  allowed  them 
thofe  numerous  uncovered  flatues,  altars,  and  temples;  and  in  particular  the 
beautiful  column,  that  pattern  of  fimplicity,  dorreCtnefs,  and  proportion,  the 
llender  gracefulnefs  of  which  could  there  fupply  the  place  of  the  füllen 
northern  wall. 

When  we  combine  all  thefe  circumflances,  it  is  obvious,  how  art  could 
operate,  in  Ionia,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  in  that  correct  and  airy  flyle,  which 
the  greeks  exhibited  in  all  their  works  of  tafle.  By  rules  alone  it  is  not  to  be 
learned  : but  it  difplays  itfelf  in  the  obfervation  of  rules ; and,  though  origi- 
nally the  infpiration  of  a happy  genius,  mufl  become  mechanical  by  continued 
practice.  Even  the  meanefl  grecian  artift  was  a greek  in  his  manner  ; we  may 
excel  him ; but  the  whole  genetic  fpirit  of  grecian  art  we  fhall  never  attain : 
the  genius  of  thofe  times  is  gone  by. 


A 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  moral  and  political  JVifdom  of  the  Greeks. 


The  manners  of  the  greeks  were  as  different,  as  their  defcent,  their  country, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  lived,  according  to  their  degree  of  civilization,  and 
the  feries  of  fucceffes  or  misfortunes,  in  which  the  fates  had  placed  them.  The 
arcadians  and  athenians,  the  ionians  and  epirots,  the  fpartans  and  fybarites,  were 
fo  diflimilar  to  each  other  in  age,  fituation,  and  mode  of  life,  that  I want  /kill 
to  fketch  out  a deceptive  picture  of  them  as  a whole,  the  features  of  which  muff 
appear  more  contradictory,  than  thofe  of  the  genius  of  the  athenians  painted  by 
Parrhafius  *.  Nothing  remains  for  us,  therefore,  but  to  mark  the  general  courfe 
taken  by  the  moral  culture  of  the  greeks,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  coalefced 
with  their  political  inflitutions. 

As  the  moil  ancient  moral  culture  of  all  the  nations  upon  Earth  proceeded 
chiefly  from  their  religion,  fo  did  that  of  the  greeks,  and  it  continued  long  in 
this  track.  The  religious  ceremonies,  which  were  propagated  through  the 
means  of  the  various  myfleries,  even  when  politics  had  attained  a very  confider- 
able  height ; the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality,  and  of  the  protection  of  unfortu- 
nate  fugitives ; the  inviolability  of  holy  places  ; the  belief  in  the  furies  and  ven- 
geance, that  purfued  even  unpremeditated  murder,  and  inflicted  a curfe  upon  a 
whole  land  for  blood  unexpiated  ; the  practices  of  atonement,  and  appeafing 
the  gods;  the  refponfes  of  the  oracles;  the  fanCtity  of  an  oath,  of  the  hearth,, 
of  the  temples,  of  graves,  &c. ; were,  opinions  and  inflitutions,  the  prevalence  of 
which  was  to  unite  a rude  people,  and  gradually  form  demifavages  to  huma- 
nity That  they  happily  accomplithed  their  objeCt,  we  perceive,  when  we 
compare  the  greeks  with  other  nations : for  it  is  inconteftible,  that  through 
thefe  inflitutions  they  were  led,  not  to  the  gates  of  philofophy  and  political  cul- 
tivation, but  deep  into  their  fanCtuary.  Of  what  important  fervice  to  Greece  was 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  alone  ! It’s  divine  voice  pointed  out  fo  many  tyrants  and  . 


* • Pinxit  demon  athenienfium  argumento 
quoque  ingeniofo:  volebat  namque  varium, 
iracundum,  injuflum,  inconftantem,  eundem 
exorabilem,  dementem,  mifericordem,  excel- 
fum,  gloriofum,  humilem,  ferocem,  fugacemque, 
e.t  omnia  paritcr  oftendere.’  Plin.  Hid.  Nat. 


lib.  xxxv.  c.  10. 

f See  Heyne  on  the  Inflitutions  of  the  firft  ; 
Grecian  Legislators  for  the  Softening  of  Man- 
ners, in  Opufc.  academic.,  * Academical  T rafts/  ’ 
Part  I,  p.  207, 
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villains,  in  warning  them  of  their  fate;  and  not  lefs  frequently  did  it  fuccour 
the  unfortunate,  counfel  thofe  in  need  of  advice,  drengthen  beneficial  inditu- 
tions  with  the  authority  of  the  gods,  make  known  works  of  art  or  the  mufe  that 
could  reach  it,  and  give  a fandion  to  moral  principles  and  maxims  of  date.  Thus 
the  rude  verfes  of  the  oracle  accomplifhed  more  than  the  moft  polifhed  lines  of 
later’poets : and  it  had  the  greated  influence,  as  it  took  under  it’s  protedion  the 
amphidyons,  the  fupreme  judges  and  controllers  of  the  dates  of  all  Greece,  and 
gave  their  fentenqes  in  a certain  degree  the  weight  of  religious  laws.  What  has 
been  propofed  in  modern  times  as  the  foie  mean  of  edablifhing  perpetual  peace 
throughout  Europe,  a tribunal  of  amphidyons  *,  exided  formerly  among  the 
greeks;  and  indeed  near  the  throne  of  the  god  of  truth  and  wifdom,  who  fanc- 
tified  it  by  his  authority. 

With  religion  may  be  reckoned  all  thofe  pradices,  which  preferved  to  pode- 
rity  the  remembrance  of  their  ancedors,  from  whofe  inditutions  they  fprung 
for  thefe  continued  to  operate  in  the  formation  of  their  morals.  Thus, 
for.  indance,  the  various  public  games  gave  a peculiar  turn  to  education 
in  Greece;  as  they  made  bodily  exercifes  it’s  principal  objed,  and  the  excel- 
lencies acquired  by  them  the  aim  of  the  whole  nation.  No  tree  ever  produced 
fuch  beautiful  fruits,  as  the  little  branches  of  olive,  ivy,  and  pine,  which  crowned 
the  grecian  vidors.  Thefe  rendered  youth  handfome,  healthy,  and  gay ; 
thefe  gave  their  limbs  fupplenefs,  drength,  and  fymmetry;  thefe  druck  into 
their  minds  the  fird  fparks  of  love  of  fame,  even  of  podhumous  fame,  and  im- 
prefled  on  them  the  indelible  charader  of  living  publicly  for  their  country ; and 
ladly,  what  is  of  all  mod  valuable,  they  rooted  in  their  hearts  that  tade  for 
manly  intercourfe,  and  manly  friendfhip,  for  which  the  greeks  were  peculiarly 
didinguifhed.  In  Greece  woman  was  not  the  fupreme  objed  of  conted,  to 
gain  which  the  youth  bent  all  his  powers : the  mod  beautiful  Helen  could  have 
formed  nothing  but  a Paris,  had  her  pofleflion  or  enjoyment  been  the  only  dope 
of  manly  endowment.  The  female  fex,  notwithdanding  the  fine  patterns  of 
every  virtue  it  produced  in  Greece,  remained  a fubordinate  objed  : the  thoughts 
of  nobler  youth  were  bent  on  fomething  higher:  the  bands  of  friendfhip,  which 
they  formed  with  each  other,  or  with  more  experienced  men,  trained  them  for 
a fchool,  which  no  Afpafia  could  eafily  fupply.  Hence,  in  many  dates,  the 
manly  love  of  the  greeks;  with  that  emulation,  that  indrudion,  that  con- 
dancy,  and  that  facrifice  of  felf,  the  feelings  and  conlequences  of  which  we 
read  in  Plato  almod  as  a romance  from  a foreign  planet.  Manly  hearts  united 

* See  Oeuvres  par  St.  Pierre ; * St.  Pierre’s  Works,’  Vol.  I,  and  almolt  all  bis  writings. 
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in  bonds  of  love  and  friendlhip,  that  held  till  death  : the  friends  difplayed  toward 
each  other  a fort  ofjealoufy,  which  hunted  out  the  minuteft  fpots;  and  each 
dreaded  the  other’s  eye,  as  a penetrating  flame  difcovering  the  moft  leeret  incli- 
nations of  his  mind.  Youthful  friendlhips  are  the  fweeteft  ; and  nofentiment 
is  fo  deflrable  as  the  love  of  thofe,  with  whom  we  have  exercifed  ourfelvcs  in  the 
courfe  of  perfe&ion,  during  the  delightful  years  of  our  budding  faculties:  and 
this  courfe  was  publicly  preferibed  to  the  greeks  in  their  gymnafia,  and  in  their 
military  and  political  occupations,  of  which  thofe  facred  bands  of  lovers  were  the 
natural  confequences.  I am  far  from  defending  the  depravity  of  manners,  which 
in  time  lprung  from  the  abufe  of  thefe  inflitutions,  particularly  where  youth  ex- 
ercifed  naked  ; but,  alas  ! this  abufe  flowed  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
whofe  warm  imagination,  and  love  almoft  to  madnefs  of  every  thing  beautiful, 
in  which  they  placed  the  fupreme  enjoyment  of  the  gods,  rendered  fuch  diforders 
inevitable.  Had  thefe  been  privately  performed,  they  would  have  been  ftill 
more  pernicious,  as  the  hifhory  of  all  nations  in  warm  climates,  or  of  luxurious 
manners,  fufficiently  proves.  Thus  public  inflitutions,  and  laudable  aims, 
gave  vent  to  the  flame,  that  raged  within  : and  thus  it  came  under  the  coercive 
infpedtion  of  the  laws,  which  employed  it  as  an  aftive  engine  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  ftate. 

Laftly.  As  triple  Greece,  fituate  in  two  quarters  of  the  Globe,  was  divided 
into  many  tribes  and  dates ; the  moral  culture,  that  appeared  in  various  places, 
muft  have  been  genetic  to  each  tribe,  and  political  in  fuch  different  ways,  that 
this  circumftance  alone  is  fufficient,  to  explain  the  happy  progrefs  of  grccian 
manners.  The  dates  of  Greece  were  connected  only  by  the  gentleft  bands ; 
a common  religion  and  language,  the  oracles,  the  games,  the  tribunal  of 
amphidtyons,  &c. ; or  by  defeent  and  colonization  ; and  laftly  by  the  remem- 
brance of  ancient  common  enterprizes,  poetry,  and  national  fame : no  defpot 
compelled  any  farther  union ; and  even  their  common  perils  for  a long  time 
paffed  over  without  deflruftive  confequences.  Hence  each  tribe  drew  from  the 
fource  of  culture  what  it  efteemed  proper,  and  watered  itfelf  from  what  rivulet 
it  thought  fit.  And  this  it  did  according  to  it’s  wants;  though  principally  under, 
the  guidance  of  fome  fuperiour  men,  whom  forming  Nature  lent.  Even  among  the 
kings  of  Greece  there  were  worthy  fons  of  the  ancient  heroes,  who  had  advanced  with 
the  times,  and  rendered  not  lefs  fervice  to  their  people  by  good  laws,  than  their 
fathers  had  done  by  their  celebrated  valour.  Thus,  excepting  the  firft  founders  of 
colonies,  Minos  was  particularly  eminent  among  royal  legiflators,  who  formed  to  war 
his  valiant  Cretans,  the  inhabitants  of  a mountainous  ifland,  and  was  a pattern  in 
aftertimes  for  Lycurgus.  Fie  was  the  firft,  that  checked  the  pirates,  and  gave 
4 fecurity  ' 
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fecurity  to  the  Egean  Tea;  the  fird  general  founder  of  morals  by  fea  and  land. 
That  feveral  monarchs  refembled  him  in  being  the  authors  of  good  inditutions, 
appears  from  the  hidories  of  Athens,  Syracufe,  and  other  kingdoms.  But,  it 
mud  be  confefifed,  the  activity  of  mankind  in  moral  cultivation,  as  connedted 
with  the  date,  affiimed  a very  different  appearance,  when  mod  of  the  grecian 
monarchies  were  converted  into  republics:  a revolution,  certainly  one  of  the  * 
mod  memorable  in  all  the  hidory  of  mankind.  It  was  not  poffible  in  any 
country  but  Greece,  where  a number  of  individual  nations  had  continued  to 
cheridi  the  remembrance  of  their  origin  and  race,  even  under  their  kings.  Every 
people  confidered  itfelf  as  a didindt  political  body,  which  poflefled  the  fame 
right  to  form  it’s  own  inditutions  äs  it’s  wandering  ancedors  : none  of  the. 
grecian  tribes  were  fold  at  the  will  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion  of  kings.  From 
this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  new  government  was  better  than  the  old  : al- 
mod  every  where  the  principal  and  mod  powerful  perfons  ruled  indead  of  a king, 
fo  that  in  many  cities  there  was  lefs  order,  and  an  infupportable  oppreffion  of 
the  people  : yet  thus  the  die  was  cad,  and  mankind,  as  emerging  from  a date 
of  pupillage,  learned  to  think  for  themfelves  concerning  their  political  conditu- 
tion.  Accordingly  the  era  of  the  grecian  republics  was  the  ffrd  dep  of  the 
human  mind  toward  manhood,  refpedting  the  important  quedion,  how  men 
fhould  govern  men.  All  the  midakes  and  errours  of  the  governments  of  Greece 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  eflays  of  youth,  which  commonly  learns  to  be  wife 
only  from  misfortune. 

Thus  in  many  dates  and  colonies,  that  had  become  free,  men  of  wifdom  rofe 
up,  and  adted  as  the  guardians  of  the  people.  They  faw  the  evils  under  which 
their  fellow- citizens  differed,  and  turned  their  thoughts  to  a conditufion,  eredted 
on  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  community.  Mod  of  thefe  ancient  grecian 
fages  filled  fome  public  office,  were  governors  of  the  people,  counfeliors  of  the 
king,  or  leaders  of  armies:  for  from  fuch  men  of  rank  alone  could  ; oceed  a 
political  culture,  exerting  effedtive  influence  on  the  people.  Even  Ly  gus, 
Draco,  Solon,  were  of  the  fird  families  of  the  date,  or  members  of  adm  ..  . ra- 
tion : in  their  times  the  evils  of  aridocracy,  and  the  difeontents  of  the  j !e, 
had  reached  the  highefl  pitch;  and  hence  arofe  the  ready  reception  t the 
improved  inditutions  they  propofed.  Thefe  men  will  inherit  immortal  prelle, 
forthat,  poflefling  the  confidence  of  the  people,  they  declined  the  fovercign 
power,  both  for  themfelves  and  their  poderity;  and  applied  all  their  induflry, 
all  their  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world,  to  a commonwealth,  that  is,  to 
'the  date  as  a date.  If  their  firft  attempts  were  far  from  the  fummit  of  per- 
fection, far  from  being  eternal  maflerpieces  of  human  inditutions ; fuch  they 
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were  net  to  be : their  excellence  was  local,  and  their  authors  were  frequently 
compelled  againft  - their  will,  to  adapt  them  to  the  manners  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it’s  radical  evils.  L}curgus  had  a freer  fcope  than  Solon ; 
but  he  recurred  to  times  too  remote,  and  founded  a ftate  on  fuch  principles, 
as  if  the  World  were  to  perfevere  eternally  in  the  heroic  age  of  uncultivated 
.youth.  He  gave  perpetuity  to  his  laws  without  waiting  for  their  effects; 
and  to  a mind  like  his  it  would  have  been  the  fevereft  punifhment,  could  he 
Jiave  looked  through  all  the  periods  of  grecian  hiftory,  to  perceive  the  confe- 
quences  they  occafioned  to  his  own  ftate,  and  fo  me  times  to  all  Greece,  partly 
by  their  abufe,  and  partly  by  too  long  continuance.  The  laws  of  Solon  were 
injurious  in  another  way.  He  himfelf  outlived  their  fpirit : the  evil  confe- 
quences  of  popular  government  he  forefaw,  and  they  remained  evident  to  the 
wife  11  and  belt  of  his  city,  even  to  the  laft  gafp  of  Athens  *.  But  this  is  lome 
time  or  other  the  fate  of  all  human  inllitutions,  particularly  the  moil  difficult, 
thole  that  concern  countries  and  people.  Time  and  nature  alter  every  thing; 
and  ill  all  not  men’s  way  of  life  be  changed  ? With  every  new  generation  a new 
way  of  thinking  arifes,  however  government  and  education  may  adhere  to  their 
ancient  modes.  New  wants  and  clangers,  new  advantages  of  conqueft,  wealth, 
or  increafing  dignity,  and  even  increafe  of  population,  augment  the  tide  : and 
how  can  yefterday  remain  today  ? or  the  ancient  law  be  an  eternal  law  ? The 
law  is  retained,  but  probably  in  appearance  only;  and,  alas!  chiefly  in  it’s 
abufes,  the  lacrifice  of  which  appears  too  fevere  to  felfifh  and  indolent  men. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Romulus,  and  Mofes,  and 
all  that  outlived  their  day. 

Hence  it  is  very  affecting  to  hear  the  words  of  thefe  legiflators  in  their  later 
years  : they  are  commonly  the  voice  of  complaint ; for  they  lived  long,  they 
outlived  themfelves.  Such  are  the  words  of  Mofes  and  of  Solon,  in  the  few 
fragments  we  have  of  them  : nay,  if  we  exclude  mere  moral  maxims,  almoft  all 
the  reflections  of  the  grecian  fages  have  a plaintive  tone.  They  perceived  the 
mutable  deftiny  and  happinefs  of  men,  which  the  laws  of  nature  confine  to  nar- 
row limits,  fadly  perplexed  by  their  own  conduft,  and  lamented  it.  They  la- 
mented the  • tranfitorinefs  of  human  life,  and  blooming  youth;  and  they  con- 
templated old  age,  often  poor  and  difeafed,  but  always  weak  and  defpifed.  They 
lamented  the  fuccefs  of  the  impudent,  and  the  borrows  of  the  well-meaning: 
but  they  omitted  not  to  recommend  in  an  affeCting  tone  to  the  members  of 
their  community  the  moil  effectual  weapons  againft  thefe,  prudence  and  a found 

* See  Xenophon  on  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Athenians ; alfo  Plato,  Ariflotle,  &c. 
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underftanding,  moderation  of  the  paflions  and  quiet  induftry,  fimplicity  and 
true  friendfhip,  ftedfaftnefs  and  inflexibility  of  mind,  reverence  for  the  gods  and 
love  of  our  country.  Even  in  the  remains  of  the  later  grecian  comedies  thefe 
plaintive  tones  of  gentle  humanity  are  heard  *. 

Thus  in  fpite  of  all  the  evil  confequences,  and  in  part  horrible,  to  the 
helots,  pelafgians,  colonies,  foreigners,  and  enemies,  that  proceeded  from  many 
grecian  ftates ; we  cannot  overlook  the  noble  fublimity  of  that  public  fpirit, 
which  flourifhed,  in  it’s  day,  in  Lacedemon,  Athens,  Thebes,  and,  in  a 
certain  degree,  in  every  part  of  Greece.  It  is  unqueftionably  true,  that,  as  it 
flowed  not  from  particular  laws  of  one  particular  man,  it  flourifhed  not  equally 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  member  of  the  Hate  : yet  it  flourifhed  among  the 
greeks,  as  even  their  unjuft  and  jealous  wars,  their  fevered  oppreflions,  and  the 
rnofl  perfidious  traitors  to  their  civic  virtue,  evince.  The  monumental  infcnp- 
tion  of  the  fpartans  that  fell  at  Thermopylae, 

‘ Traveller,  tell  at  Sparta, 

< That  here  we  lie,  flain  in  obedience  to  her  laws,’ 

will  for  ever  remain  the  fundamental  principle  of  fupreme  political  virtue ; 
which,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  gives  us  only  to  lament,  that  once 
indeed  it  was  the  maxim  of  a few  fpartans,  with  regard  to  fome  rigid  patrician 
laws  of  a narrow  country,  but  never  became  a principle  for  the  pure  laws  of 
collective  mankind.  The  principle  itfelf  is  the  higheft,  that  men  could  nvent 
and  praCtice  for  their  liberty  and  happinefs.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  Athens,  though  it  ftruck  into  a very  different  path.  For  if 
enlightening  the  people  with  regard  to  thofe  things,  in  which  they  are  rnoft  con- 
cerned, ought  to  be  the  objeCt  of  a political  eftablifhment,  Athens  was  unquef- 
tionably the  moft  enlightened  city  throughout  the  whole  World.  Neither  Paris 
nor  London,  neither  Rome  nor  Babylon,  and  flill  lefs  Memphis,  Jerufalem, 
Pekin,  or  Benares,  can  enter  into  competition  with  it.  Now  as  patriotifm , and 
an  enlightened  mind,  are  the  two  poles,  round  which  all  the  moral  cultivation  of 
mankind  revolves,  Athens  and  Sparta  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  two  grand 
ffages,  on  which  human  politics  firft  exercifed  themfelves  in  this  career  with 
youthful  animation.  The  other  grecian  dates  for  the  moft  part  only  followed 
thefe  two  grand  examples ; and  a few,  that  refufed  to  copy  the  conftitutions  of 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  fell  a prey  to  conqueft. 

The  philofophy  of  hiftory,  however,  confiders  not  fo  much  wliat  was  actually 
done  by  feeble  men  on  thefe  two  points  of  the  Earth,  during  the  fhort  period 


* Of  this  elfewhere. 
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of  their  operations,  as  what  followed  from  the  principles  of  their  inftitutions 
with  regard  to  mankind  in  general.  In  fpite  of  all  their  faults,  the  names  of 
Lycurgus  and  Solon,  Miltiades  and  Themiftocles,  Ariftides,  Cimon,  Phocion, 
Lpaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Agefilaus,  Agis,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and 
others,  will  live  with  eternal  fame ; while'  Alcibiades,  Conon,  Paufanias,  Lyfan- 
der,  men  equally  great,  will  be  mentioned  w'ith  reproach,  as  fubverters  of  the 
public  fpirit  of  Greece,  or  traitors  to  their  country.  Without  an  Athens,  even 
the  modelt  virtue  of  Socrates  could  fcarcely  have  produced  fuch  bloffoms  as  it 
afterwards  did  in  fome  of  his  fcholars:  for  Socrates  was  no  more  than  a citizen 
of  Athens,  and  all  his  wifdom  was  only  the  wifdom  of  an  athenian  citizen, 
which  he  propagated  in  domeftic  dialogues.  With  regard  to  the  wifdom  of 
common  life  we  are  indebted  to  Athens  alone  for  the  molt  and  belt  in  all 
ages. 

As  little  can  be  faid  of  practical  virtues,  we  mud  yet  bellow'  a few  words  on 
inftitutions,  of  which  only  an  athenian  popular  government  w'as  fufccptible, 
the  forum  and  the  ftage.  Orators  before  a tribunal,  and  particularly  on  affairs 
of  ftate,  where  immediate  decilion  follow's,  are  dangerous  inftruments;  and  their 
bad  confequences  are  fufficiently  obvious  in  the  hiftory  of  Athens.  Yet  as  they 
prefume  a people,  that  have  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  are  capable  of  having  knöw- 
ledge  of  every  public  bufinefs,  that  is  brought  before  them ; the  athenian  peo- 
ple, notwithftanding  all  their  parties,  remain  alone  in  hiftory,  being  fcarcely 
equalled  even  by  the  romans.  For  the  bufinefs  itfelf,  to  debt  or  try  a general, 
to  decide  on  peace  and  war,  life  and  death,  and  every  public  affair  of  ftate,  a 
turbulent  mob  was  certainly  unfit : yet  the  condubt  of  this  bufinefs,  and  all 
the  arts  employed  in  it,  opened  even  the  ears  of  the  unruly  mob,  and  gave 
them  that  enlightened  mind,  that  propenfity  to  political  converlation,  with 
which  all  the  afiatic  nations  wrere  unacquainted.  Eloquence,  thus  exercifed 
before  the  public,  rofe  to  fuch  a height,  as  it  no  where  attained,  except  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  as  it  never  can  or  will  reach  again,  till  perhaps  popular 
oratory  is  united  with  the  univerfal  diffufion  of  true  knowledge.  The  objebt  is 
unqueftionably  great ; though  in  Athens  the  means  fell  fhort  of  the  end. 
It  was  the  fame  with  the  athenian  ftage.  This  exhibited  plays  for  the 
people,  popular,  fublime,  and  ingenious:  but  with  Athens  it’s  hiftory  is  no 
more ; as  the  narrow  circle  of  determinate  fubjebts,  paffions,  and  view's,  to 
work  upon  it’s  people,  could  fcarcely  revive  for  the  mixed  multitude  of  an- 
other race,  and  a different  political  conftitution.  The  moral  cultivation  of  the 
greeks,  therefore,  muft  never  be  meafured,  either  in  their  public  hiftory,  or  in 
their  orators  and  dramatic  poets,  by  the  ftandard  of  abftrabt  morality  s for  in 
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neither  of  them  was  fuch  a ftandard  followed  *.  Hiftory  (hows,  how  the  greeks, 
in  every  period,  were  all,  that  their  fituation  permitted,  both  of  good  and  of 
bad.  The  orator  fhows,  with  what  eyes  he  viewed  parties  in  the  purfuit  of  his 
profeffion,  and  with  what  colours  it  was  neceflary  to  his  purpofe  to  portray 
them.  The  dramatic  poet  brought  on  the  ftage  fuch  characters  as  preceding 
times  afforded,  or  as  it  fuited  his  object  to  exhibit  to  his  particular  audience. 
Conclufions  refpedting  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  people  at  large  drawn 
from  thefe  would  be  groundlefs : yet  no  one  will  difpute,  that  the  greeks,  at 
certain  periods,  and  in  certain  cities,  were  the  molt  ingenious,  gay,  and  enlight- 
ened people  of  their  world,  according  to  the  circle  of  objedts  then  before  them. 
The  citizens  of  Athens  afforded  generals,  orators,  fophifts,  judges,  ftatefmen, 
and  artifts,  as  education,  propenfity,  choice,  fate,  or  accident,  directed ; and  in 
one  greek  many  of  the  belt  and  nobleft  qualities  were  often  united. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Scientific  Acquirements  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  doing  juftice  to  no  people  upon  Earth,  to  judge  of  them  by  a foreign 
ftandard  of  lcience  : yet  this  has  been  done  to  the  greeks,  as  well  as  to  many 
afiatic  nations,  and  they  have  often  been  unjuftly  loaded  both  with  blame  and 
praife.  The  greeks  were  unacquainted  with  any ' fpeculative  fyftem  ot  doc- 
trines refpedling  God  and  the  human  foul:  the  inquiries  concerning  them  were 
private  opinions,  in  which  every  philofopher  was  free,  fo  long  as  he  obferved  the 
religious  rites  of  his  country,  and  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  no  political 
party.  In  Greece  the  human  mind  had  on  this  point,  as  it  generally  has,  to  fight 
it’s  way;  and  in  this  at  length  it  was  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

The  grecian  philofophy  proceeded  from  ancient  tales  of  the  gods  and  theogo- 
nies;  and  much  indeed  was  fpun  from  them  by  the  fine  invention  of  the 
greeks.  The  fictions  of  the  births  of  the  gods,  of  the  conflifts  of  the  elements, 
of  the  love  and  hatred  of  beings  towards  each  other,  wrere  fo  improved  in  various 
diredtions  by  their  different  fchools,  that  we  may  almoft  fay,  they  had  advanced 
as  far  as  ourfelves,  when  we  invent  cofmogonies  without  the  aid  of  natural  hif- 
tory. Nay  in  fome  refpedts  they  advanced  farther;  as  their  minds  were  more 
at  liberty,  and  no  preconceived  hypothefis  biafied  them  in  their  courfe.  Even 

See  the  introduction  to  Gillies’s  Tranfla-  other  fimüar  works,  in  which  Greece  is  eltima‘ed 
tion  of  the  Orations  of  Lyfias  and  ifocrates,  with  from  it’s  orators  and  poets. 
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the.  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  and  other  philofophers,  are  bold  attempts,  to  afto- 
ciate  the  knowledge  of  things  with  the  fimpleft  idea  of  the  human  mind,  a 
clearly  conceived  magnitude  : but  as  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  were 
then  in  their  infancy,  the  attempt  was  premature.  Yet,  like  the  fy  Items 
of  many  other  grecian  philofophers,  it  will  ever  excite  in  us  a degree  of  vene- 
ration; as  thefe  in  general,  each  in  it’s  particular  fphere,  were  the  fruits  of  pro- 
found reflediion  and  extenfive  comprehenfion : many  of  them  are  founded  on 
truths  and  obfervations,  of  which,  perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  fcience,  we  have 
fince  loft  fight.  That  none  of  the  ancient  philolophers  conceived  god,  for 
inftance,  as  a being  diftinft  from  the  World,  or  a pure  metaphyfical  monad, 
but  all  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a foul  of  the  World,  was  perfedtly  confonant  to 
the  childhood  of  human  philofophy,  and  perhaps  will  for  ever  remain  confonant 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  boldcft  opinions 
of  philofophers  only  from  mutilated  accounts,  but  not  fyftematically  from  their 
own  works : ftill  more  is  it  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  are  difinclined 
to  place  ourfelves  in  their  times,  and  eager  to  intrude  on  them  our  way  of 
thinking.  In  general  ideas  every  nation  has  it’s  particular  way  of  feeing, 
founded  for  the  moft  part  on  the  mode  of  expreffion,  that  is  to  fay,  on  tradi- 
tion : and  as  the  philofophy  of  the  greeks  arofe  from  poems  and  allegories,  this 
gave  to  their  abftract  ideas  a peculiar  ftamp,  to  themfelves  perfedtly  clear. 
Even  the  allegories  of  Plato  are  not  merely  ornamental : their  images  are  like 
the  claftical  fentences  of  old  times,  ingenious  developements  of  ancient  poetical 
traditions. 

The  inquiries  of  the  greeks  were  principally  diredted  to  the  philofophy  of 
man  and  morals ; as  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  their  political  conftitu- 
tion,  led  them  particularly  this  way.  Natural  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philofophy,  were  yet  in  their  rudiments ; and  the  implements  of  modern  dif- 
covery  were  not  invented.  Every  thing,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted  them 
toward  the  nature  and  manners  of  mankind.  This  was  the  predominant  tone 
of  the  poetry,  hiftory,  and  political  inftitutions  of  the  greeks : every  citizen 
felt  the  neceffity  of  knowing  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  occafionally  liable  to 
be  chofen  to  public  offices,  which  he  could  not  refufe  to  611 : the  paffions  and 
adtive  powers  of  men  had  then  freer  play,  they  fullered  not  even  the  retired 
philofopher  to  pafs  unnoticed  : to  govern  men,  or  to  perform  the  part  of  an 
effective  member  of  fociety,  was  the  predominant  propenfity  of  every  ambitious 
grecian  foul.  It  is  nothing  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  philofophy  of  the 
metaphyfician  fhould  be  occupied  on  the  improvement  of  morals  or  the  ftate, 
as  we  find  in  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  even  Ariftotle.  As  citizens  they 
3 had 
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had  no  call  to  found  ftates  : Pythagoras  was  not  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and 
others,  a fovereign,  or  an  archon : and  the  greater  part  of  his  philofophy  was  fpe- 
culative,  bordering  even  on  fuperftition.  Yet  in  his  fcliool  were  educated 
men,  whofe  influence  on  the  ftates  of  Gracia  Magna  was  very  great  and  the 
fociety  of  his  difciples,  if  fate  had  allowed  it  longer  duration,  would  probably 
have  been  the  moft  efiiacious,  as  it  certainly  was  a very  pure  engine  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind  *.  But  even  this  ftep  of  a man  far  fuperiour  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  premature  : the  wealthy,  fybaritifh  cities  of  Gracia 
Magna,  and  their  tyrants,  defired  no  fuch  cenfors  of  morals,  and  the  Pythago- 
reans were  martyred. 

It  is  an  often  repeated  encomium,  though  in  my  opinion  exaggerated,  of  the 
benevolent  Socrates,  that  he  was  the  firft  and  chief,  who  called  philofophy 
from  Heaven  down  to  Earth,  and  imparted  to  man  the  boon  of  morality. 
This  encomium  at  moft  is  valid  only  with  regard  to  the  perfon  of  Socrates,  and 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  life.  Long  before  him  there  were  fages,  who 
had  actively  inculcated  morals  upon  mankind ; as  this  was  the  diftinguifhing 
charadter  of  grecian  lore,  even  from  the  fabulous  Orpheus  -f-.  Pythagoras,  too, 
laid  much  more  extenfive  foundations  for  the  improvement  of  men’s  morals  by 
his  difciples,  than  Socrates  was  capable  of  doing  by  means  of  all  his  friends. 
That  Socrates  was  not  fond  of  fublime  abftradt  fpeculations  arofe  from  his 
fituation,  and  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  though  chiefly  from  the  time  and 
his  mode  of  life.  The  fyftems  of  imagination,  without  farther  natural  expe- 
riments, were  exhaufled  ; and  the  grecian  wifdom  was  become  the  wordy  play 
of  fophifts  fo  that  it  required  no  great  effort,  to  defpife  or  throw  afide,  what 
was  incapable  of  being  carried  to  a higher  pitch.  His  demon,  his  native  integrity, 
and  the  domeftic  courfe  of  his  life,  guarded  him  againft  the  dazzling  fpirit  of 
the  fophifts ; and  offered  to  his  philofophy  the  proper  objedt  of  man,  which  had 
fuch  beneficial  effedts  on  almoft  all  with  whom  he  converfed.  Thefe  effedts, 
however  were  promoted  by  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circle,  in  which  Socrates 
lived.  Elfewhere  the  philofophic  citizen  would  have  been  a virtuous  and 
.enlightened  man,  yet  probably  we  fhould  never  have  heard  of  his  name ; foi 
no  invention,  no  new  dodtrine,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  marks  him  in  the  book  of 
Time  : his  method  and  manner  of  life,  the  moral  cultivation,  which  he  gave 
himfelf,  and  endeavoured  to  impart  to  others,  and  more  particularly  the  manner 
of  his  death,  point  him  out  as  a pattern  to  mankind. 

* See  the  hiilory  of  this  fociety  in  Meiners’s  Homeri  quserunt,  quem  Socrates  pr.s  omnibus 
Gefc'bichte  der  Wijfenfchaften  in  Griechenland  und  temper  rebus  fibi  efle  cordi  diccbat ; 

Rom,  ‘ Hillory  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Otti  toi  l>  ^iyu^oun  xx«>  y ayuBov  te  tetuxt«i.’ 
Körne,’  Vol.  I.  Gellius.  xiv.  6.  F. 
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Much  is  requifite  to  form  a Socrates  ; above  all  the  valuable  talent  of  being 
fatisfied  with  little,  and  that  exquifite  tafte  for  moral  beauty,  which  in  himfelf 
he  feems  to  have  refined  into  a fort  of  inftinct : yet  let  us  not  exalt  this  modefl 
worthy  man  above  the  fphere,  in  which  Providence  fixed  him.  He  educated 
few  fcholars  completely  worthy  of  himfelf : becaufe  his  wifdom  belonged  as  it 
were  to  the  houfhold  fluff  of  his  own  life ; and  his  excellent  method  was  eafily 
lufceptible  of  degenerating,  in  the  mouths  of  his  immediate  difciples,  into  jefl 
and  fophiflry,  if  the  ironical  queftioner  poffeffed  not  the  fame  ftamp  of  heart 
and  mind  as  Socrates.  Even  if  we  impartially  compare  his  two  moft  celebrated 
difciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  we  fhall  find,  to  ufe  his  own  modefl  expreffion, 
that  he  was  only  the  midwife  of  their  natural  genius  ; whence  they  appear  fo 
unlike  each  other.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  parts  of  their  works  evidently 
flow  from  their  own  way  of  thinking ; and  the  beft  thanks  they  could  pay  the 
teacher  they  loved,  were  to  exhibit  his  moral  pidlure.  It  was  much  to  be 
wifhed,  however,  that  the  fcholars  of  Socrates  could  have  infufed  his  fpirit  into 
all  the  laws  and  political  inftitutions  of  Greece : but  hiftory  fhows,  that  this 
was  not  done.  He  lived  at  the  period,  when  Athens  had  attained  her  higheft 
polifh  ; but  at  the  fame  time  the  grecian  ftates  were  moft  at  variance  with 
each  other : this  conjunction  of  circumftances  could  not  fail  to  be  fucceeded 
by  unfortunate  times,  and  the  declenfion  of  manners;  and  thefe  foon  effe&ed  the 
downfal  of  grecian  liberty.  Againft  ihefe  they  were  not  protected  by  focratic 
wifdom,  which  was  too  pure  and  delicate,  to  fway  the  fate  of  a people.  Xeno- 
phon, the  ftatefman  and  general,  pointed  out  defefrs  in  the  conftitution,  which 
he  poffeffed  not  the  power  to  amend.  Plato  created  an  ideal  republic,  which 
was  no  where  carried  into  practice,  and  leaft  of  all  in  the  court  of  Dionyfius. 
In  fhort,  the  philofophy  of  Socrates  was  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  to 
Greece;  and  this  is  unqueftionably  it’s  nobleft  praife. 

Far  different  was  the  fpirit  of  Ariftotle,  the  moft  acute,  firm,  and  drv,  per- 
haps, that  ever  guided  the  ftyle.  His  philofophy,  indeed,  is  more  the  philo- 
fophy of  the  fchools,  than  of  common  life  ; particularly  in  thofe  of  his  writings 
which' we  poflefs,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ufed  : but  abftradt  reafon 
and  fcience  have  gained  fo  much  the  more  in  him,  fo  that  in  this  fphere  he  Hands 
alone  as  the  monarch  of  the  times.  That  the  fchooimen,  for  the  moft  part, 
attended  to  his  metaphyfics  only,  was  not  the  fault  of  Ariftotle,  but  their  own; 
yet  thefe  incredibly  Iharpened  human  reafon.  They  put  into  the  hands  of 
barbarous  nations  implements,  by  which  the  obfeure  dreams  of  fancy  and  tra- 
dition were  firft  converted  into  fophifms,  and  thus  gradually  deftroyed  them- 
felves.  His  better  works,  however,  his  natural  hiftory  and  phyfics,  ethics, 

politics, 
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politics,  poetics,  and  rhetoric,  ftill  want  much  happy  application.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  his  hiftorical  works  are  loft,  and  that  of  his  natural  hiftory  we 
have  only  abftrafts.  Let  thofe,  however,  who  deny  the  greeks  the  fpirit 
of  pure  fcience,  read  Ariftotle  and  Euclid,  writers,  never  excelled  in  their 
kind  : then,  too,  it  was  the  merit  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  to  awaken  the  fpirit 
of  natural  knowledge  and  mathematics,  which  in  greatnefs  foars  beyond 
all  moralifing,  and  labours  for  all  ages.  Many  of  their  fcholars  promoted 
aftronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  other  fciences ; while  Ariftotle  himlelf,  with 
his  natural  hiftory  alone,  formed  the  bafis  of  an  edifice,  in  the  completion  of 
which  ages  yet  to  come  will  find  employment.  In  Greece  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  every  thing  knowable  in  fcience,  as  of  every  thing  beautiful  in  form  : 
alas ! that  fate  has  allowed  us  fo  little  of  the  works  of  it’s  profoundeft  philofo- 
phers ! What  remains  is  excellent : but,  perhaps,  the  moft  excellent  is  gone. 

It  will  not  be  expedted  of  me  to  go  through  the  feparate  fciences  of  mathe- 
matics, phyfic,  natural  knowledge,  and  all  the  fine  arts,  to  give  a firing  of  names 
of  thole,  who,  as  inventors  or  improvers,  have  ferved  as  the  groundwork  of 
every  thing  fcientific  in  them  to  all  fubfequent  ages.  It  is  univerfally  known, 
that  Afia  and  Egypt  have  given  us,  properly  fpeaking,  no  true  form  of  know- 
ledge in  any  art  or  fcience  : for  fuch  we  have  to  thank  the  acute  methodical 
fpirit  of  the  greeks  alone.  Now  as  it  is  a determinate  form  of  knowledge,  that 
effedts  their  augmentation  or  improvement  in  future  times,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  greeks  for  the  bafis  of  almoft  all  our  fciences.  Let  them  have  appropriated 
to  themfelves  as  many  foreign  ideas  as  they  pleafed,  fo  much  the  better  for 
us:  it  is  fufficient  that  they  methodifed  them,  and  aimed  at  clearer  know- 
ledge. In  this  the  various  fchools  of  the  greeks  were  what  their  feveral  repub- 
lics were  in  politics,  emulous  powers  contending  together  for  one  common 
objedt : without  this  divifion  fo  much  would  not  have  been  done  for  fcience 
even  in  Greece.  The  ionian,  italian,  and  athenian  fchools,  though  they 
had  one  common  language,  were  parted  by  lands  and  feas  : each  therefore 
could  feparately  take  root,  and  when  it  was  engrafted,  or  tranfplanted,  bore  fo 
much  the  finer  fruit.  No  one  of  the  early  philofophers  was  paid  by  the  ftate, 
or  even  by  his  fcholars : he  thought  for  himfelf ; he  invented  from  love  of 
fcience,  or  from  love  of  fame.  Thole  whom  he  inftrudted  were  not  children, 
but  youths,  or  men  ; and  frequently  men  who  bore  the  moft  important  offices 
in  the  ftate.  Men  did  not  write  then  for  annual  fairs  of  ’literature  ; but  their  ' 
thoughts  were  fo  much  the  more  perfeveringiy  and  profoundly  employed  : at 
the  fame  time,  in  the  fine  climate  of  Greece,  the  temperate  philofopher  could 
think  undifturbed  by  care,  as  little  was  required  for  his  fupport. 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  mull  not  here  refufe  monarchy  the  praife  it  deferves. 
No  one  of  the  grecian  republics  was  capable  of  affording  Ariflotle  that  affifl- 
ance  in  natural  hiftory,  which  he  received  from  his  royal  fcholar  : ftill  lefs 
could  the  fciences  that  require  leifure  and  expenfe,  as  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
&c.,  have  made  the  advancement  they  did  in  Alexandria,  without  the  efta- 
blifhments  founded  by  the  Ptolemies.  To  thefe  we  are  indebted  for  an  Euclid, 
an  Eratofthenes,  Apollonius  Pergaeus,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  fciences,  on  which  not  only  the  prefent  fyflem  of  learning  refts,  but, 
in  a certain  degree,  the  government  of  the  whole  World.  That  the  period  of 
grecian  eloquence  and  popular  philofophy  ended  with  the  republics,  was  not 
without  it’s  advantages : thefe  had  bom  their  fruits ; but  other  germes  of  fci- 
ence,  fpringing  from  grecian  minds,  were  neceffary  to  the  human  underftand- 
ing.  We  readily  forgive  the  egyptian  Alexandria  for  the  inferiority  of  her 
poets*;  fire  made  ample  compenfation  in  good  aflronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians. Poets  form  themfelves : diligence  and  practice  alone  make  accurate 
oblervers. 

There  are  three  fubjedls,  in  particular,  to  which  the  grecian  philofophy 
opened  the  path,  in  a manner  that  could  fcarcely  have  been  accomplifhed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  World  : language,  hiftory,  and  the  arts.  The  language 
of  the  greeks  received  fuch  abundant  richnefs  and  beauty  from  their  poets, 
orators,  and  philolophers,  that  in  later  times  the  inftrument  itfelf,  when  inca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  fuch  brilliant  ends  in  public  life,  attracted  no  incon- 
fiderable  attention.  Hence  the  art  of  the  grammarians,  who  were  in  part  adlual 
philofophers.  Time  indeed  has  robbed  us  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  writers ; 
though  the  fenfe  of  this  lofs  is  deadened  by  that  of  many  greater : their  influ- 
ence, however,  has  not  been  obliterated  ; for  the  fludy  of  the  greek  language 
emitted  fparks,  at  which  that  of  the  latin,  and  of  the  philofophy  of  language 
in  general,  caught  fire.  Nay  hence  fprung  the  fludy  of  the  oriental  dialedls 
of  Hither  Afia:  for  it  was  from  the  greek,  that  men  learned  to  reduce  the  hebrew, 
arabic,  and  other  languages,  to  rules. 

In  like  manner  a philofophy  of  the  arts  was  thought  of  no  where  but  in 
Greece  ; where,  from  a happy  impulfe  of  nature,  and  a fure  habitual  tafle, 
poets  and  artifls  carried  into  pradtice  a philofophy  of  the  beautiful,  before  it’s 
rules  were  analyzed.  Thus  from  the  aftonifhing  emulation  in  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  and  in  public  [peaking,  a criticilm  was  neceflarily  formed,  to  which 
ours  can  fcarcely  be  compared.  A few  late  fragments  of  it  only,  the  writings 

* See  Heyne  on  the  Genius  of  the  Age  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  Opu/c.  acad.,  * Academical  Traits,’ 
Part  i,  p.  76  and  foil. 
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of  Ariftotle  excepted,  have  come  down  to  us ; but  thefe  evince  the  refined  pene- 
tration of  the  grecian  critics. 

Laftly,  the  philofophy  of  hiftory  belongs  particularly  to  Greece ; for  the 
greeks  alone  poffeffed  what  might  properly  be  called  hiftory.  The  orientals 
had  their  genealogies  and  fables ; the  northern  nations,  their  tales ; others, 
their  poems : the  greeks,  in  procefs  of  time,  formed  from  tales,  poems,  fables, 
and  genealogies,  the  found  body  of  a narrative,  through  all  the  members  of 
which  the  current  of  vitality  flows.  Here,  too,  it’s  ancient  poetry  led  the 
way,  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  relate  a fable  in  a more  pleafing  manner,  than  was 
done  in  the  epic  poem  : the  divifion  of  the  fubje<ft  into  rhapfodies  introduced 
fimilar  paufes  in  hiftory,  and  the  long  hexameter  was  well  adapted  foon  to  form 
the  melody  of  hiftorical  profe.  Thus  Herodotus  fucceeded  Homer;  and  the  fub- 
fequent  hiftorians  of  the  commonwealths  introduced  their  colouring,  the  fpirit 
of  republican  oratory,  into  their  narration.  Now  as  with  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  the  grecian  hiftory  proceeded  from  Athens,  and  it’s  writers  were 
themfelves  ftatefmen  and  generals,  their  hiftory  naturally  became  a colleiflion 
of  facfts  and  reafonings  upon  them,  without  their  feeking  to  give  them  this 
phiiofophical  form.  The  public  orations,  the  intricacy  of  grecian  affairs,  the 
animated  appearance  of  events  and  their  motives,  prompted  fuch  a form ; and 
w7e  may  confidently  affert,  that  no  phiiofophical  hiftory  would  have  been 
known  to  the  World,  had  the  grecian  republics  never  exifted.  In  proportion 
as  the  military  art  and  the  fcience  of  politics  developed  themfelves,  the  phiio- 
fophical fpirit  of  hiftory  was  rendered  more  elaborate  ; till  at  length  it  became 
in  the  hands  of  Polybius  almoft  the  fciences  of  war  and  politics  themfelves. 
In  models  of  this  kind  fubfequent  fpeculators  had  ample  materials  for  their 
remarks ; and  the  Dionyfiufes  had  certainly  ampler  opportunities  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  hiftory,  than  a chinefe,  a jew,  or  even  a roman  could  have  pof- 
feffed. 

As  we  thus  find  the  greeks  fo  rich  and  fuccefsful  in  every  exercife  of  the 
mind,  in  poetical,  oratorical,  phiiofophical,  fcientific,  and  hiftorical  works ; why. 
Fate  of  the  times,  haft  thou  deprived  us  of  fo  many  of  them  ? Where 
are  the  Amazonia  of  Homer , his  Thebaid  and  Irefione,  his  Iambics,  and  his 
Margites  ? Where  are  the  many  loft  pieces  of  Archilochus,  Simonides,  Alcaeus, 
and  Pindar;  the  eighty  three  tragedies  of  iEfchylus,  the  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  Sophocles;  and  the  innumerable  performances  of  tragic,  comic,  and  lyric 
poets,  the  greateft  philofophers,  the  moft  indifpenfable  hiftorians,  the  moft 
memorable  mathematicians,  natural  philofooners,  and  others,  that  have  pe- 
rilhed  ? For  one  work  of  Democritus,  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  Polybius,  or 
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Euclid  ; for  one  tragedy  of  zEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  fo  many  others ; for  one 
comedy  of  Ariflophanes,  Philemon,  or  Menander ; for  one  ode  of  Sappho  or 
Alcaeus ; for  the  loft  natural  and  political  hiftory  of  Ariftotle,  or  for  the  five 
and  thirty  books  of  Polybius;  who  would  not  give  a mountain  of  modern 
writings,  his  own  the  firft  in  the  heap,  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria  for  a 
twelvemonth  ? But  the  iron  foot  of  deftiny  takes  a far  different  courfe,  re- 
gard lefs  of  the  immortality  of  individual  performances  in  fcience.  or  in  art. 
The  grand  Propylaeum  of  Athens,  all  the  temples  of  the  gods,  thofe  magni- 
ficent palaces,  walls,  coloffufes,  columns,  feats,  aquedudts,  ftreets,  altars, 
which  the  ancients  eredled  for  eternity,  have  fallen  beneath  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror;  and  Ihould  a few  feeble  leaves  of  human  induftry  and  refie&ion 
be  fpared  r Rather  is  it  a fubjedt  of  wonder,  that  we  have  fo  many  ; too  many, 
perhaps,  for  us  to  have  ufed  them  all  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ufed.  In  con- 
clufion,  let  us  now  confider  the  hiftory  of  Greece  as  a whole,  after  having  thus 
gone  through  it’s  parts : it  inftrueftively  carries  it’s  philofophy  with  it,  ftep  by 
ftep, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  of  Greece. 

H owevf.r  abundant  the  revolutions,  that  embroil  the  pages  of  grecian  h:i- 
tory,  the  threads  of  them  lead  to  a few  principal  points,  the  natural  laws  of 
which  are  clear.  For, 

1.  That  in  the  three  tra&s  of  land,  with  their  ifiands  and  peninfulas,  which 
conftituted  Greece,  many  tribes  and  colonies,  from  the  higher  countries  and  the 
fea,  fhould  migrate  from  place  to  place,  fettle,  and  expel  one  another,  is  con- 
formable to  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  the  ancient  world  in  fimilar  tradls  of  land 
and  fea.  But  here  the  migration  was  more  animated,  as  the  populous  northern 
mountains,  and  the  extenfive  country  of  Afia,  were  near;  and  the  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife  was  kept  in  great  a&ivity  by  a feries  of  adventures,  the  tales  of  which 
were  current.  This  is  the  hiftory  of  Greece  for  about  feven  hundred  years. 

2.  That  different  degrees  of  cultivation,  and  from  different  quarters,  muft 
have  come  to  thefe  tribes,  follows  equally  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
of  circumftances.  They  fpread  from  the  north  ; they  paffed  over  from  diffident 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  civilized  regions,  and  fettled  in  different  ways  in  dif- 
ferent places.  At  length  the  predominating  hellenes  gave  uniformity  to  the 
whole,  and  ftamped  the  chara&er  of  the  grecian  language  and  way  of  thinking. 
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Now  the  feeds  of  cultivation,  thus  introduced,  muft  have  germinated  very  dif- 
ferently and  unequally  in  Afia  Minor,  in  Graecia  Magna,  and  in  Greece  pro- 
perly fo  called  : but  this  variety  aided  the  grecian  fpirit  by  means  t>f  tranfplan- 
tation  and  rivalry  : for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fadt,  both  in  the  hiftory  of  plants 
and  animals,  that  the  fame  feed  does  not  eternally  flourifh  on  the  fame  fpot, 
but  produces  more  perfect  and  racy  fruits,  if  tranfplanted  at  proper  feafons. 

3.  The  feparate  ftates,  from  originally  fmall  monarchies,  in  time  became 
ariftocracies,  and  fome  of  them  democracies  : both  were  often  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing again  under  the  will  of  one  ruler ; the  democracies  moll  frequently. 
This,  too,  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  political  eftablifhments  in  their  early  youth. 
The  chief  people  of  the  tribe  thought  proper  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  a monarch ; and,  as  the  people  were  unable  to  guide  them- 
felves, they  became  their  guides.  But  according  as  the  occupation,  the  fpirit, 
and  the  inftitutions  of  the  people  were,  they  remained  under  thefe  leaders,  or 
aflumed  a fhare  in  the  government.  The  former  was  the  cafe  in  Lacedaemon ; 
the  latter,  in  Athens.  The  caufes  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  circumftances 
and  conftitutions  of  the  two  cities.  In  Sparta  the  regents  ftridtly  watched  each 
other,  fo  that  no  tyrant  could  arife  : in  Athens  the  people  were  more  than  once 
decoyed  into  a tyranny,  either  avowed  or  concealed.  Both  towns,  with  all  they 
eftedted,  were  as  natural  confequences  of  their  fituation,  epoch,  conftitution, 
and  circumftances,  as  any  natural  production  could  be. 

4.  Several  republics,  pitted  as  it  were  more  or  lefs  againft  each  other,  by 
common  occupations,  boundaries,  or  fome  other  intereft,  but  {till  more  by  mar- 
tial fpirit  and  love  of  fame,  would  foon  find  caufes  of  quarrel : the  molt  power- 
ful firft ; and  thefe,  when  they  could,  would  draw  others  to  their  party,  till  one 
obtained  a preponderance.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  long  wars  between  the 
juvenile  ftates  of  Greece,  particularly  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  and  lat- 
terly Thebes.  The  wars  were  carried  on  with  animofity,  rigour,  and  often  bar- 
barity : as  all  wars  will  be,  in  which  every  citizen  and  foldier  takes  a common 
part.  They  moftly  originated  from  trifles,  or  points  of  honour,  as  battles  among 
youths  generally  arife : and  what  appears  Angular,  though  it  is  not  fo  by  any 
means,  every  vanquifhing  party,  Lacedaemon  in  particular,  fought  to  impofe  it’s 
laws  and  conftitution  on  the  vanquilhed,  as  if  thefe  would  indelibly  imprefs  on 
it  the  marks  of  defeat.  For  ariftocracy  is  a fworn  enemy  to  tyranny,  as  well 
as  to  popular  government. 

5.  The  wars  of  the  greeks,  however,  confidered  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  were  not  the  mere  incurfions  of  favages : in  time  they  developed 
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the  whole  fpirit  of  war  and  politics,  which  has  ever  turned  the  wheel  of  events  *. 
Even  the  greeks  knew  the  neceffities  of  a ftate,  and  the  fources  of  it’s  wealth  and 
power,  which  they  often  endeavoured  to  create,  though  in  a rude  way.  They 
underftood  the  meaning  too  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  republics,  and 
the  different  ranks  in  the  ftate  ; of  fecret  and  open  confederacies ; of  flratagems 
of  war;  of  preventing,  abandoning,  &c.  Both  in  military  and  political  affairs, 
the  moft  expert  of  the  romans,  and  of  the  moderns,  have  learned  from  the 
greeks  : for  however  military  manoeuvres  may  change,  with  change  of  weapons, 
times,  and  the  circumflances  of  the  World  ; the  fpirit  of  man,  which  invents, 
deceives,  conceals  it’s  purpofes,  attacks,  defends,  advances,  retreats,  difcovers 
the  weaknefs  of  an  enemy,  and  in  this  way  or  that  avails  itfelf  of  advantages,  or 
abufes  them,  will  remain  at  all  times  the  fame. 

6.  The  war  with  the  perfians  makes  the  firft  grand  era  in  grecian  hiftorjr.  It 
was  occafioned  by  the  afiatic  colonies,  which  had  been  unable  to  refft  the  fpirit 
of  conquefl  of  the  vaft  oriental  monarchy,  but,  accuftomed  to  be  free,  fought 
the  earlieft  opportunity,  to  fhake  off  the  yoke.  tThat  the  athenians  fent  twenty 
fliips  to  their  aid,  arofe  from  the  pride  of  democracy  ; for  Cleomenes,  the  fpar- 
tan,  had  refufed  them  affiftance:  and  with  their  twenty  fliips  they  led  all  Greece 
into  the  wildefl  war.  When  once  it  had  commenced,  however,  it  v/as  a prodigy 
of  valour,  that  a few  inconfiderable  Bates  fhould  gain  important  victories  over 
two  great  kings  of  Alia.  But  it  was  no  miracle  : the  perfians  were  drawn  alto- 
gether out  of  their  focus ; the  greeks  contended  for  land,  life,  and  liberty.  They 
fought  againft  flavifh  barbarians,  who  had  fhown  them,  in  the  example  of  the 
eretrians,  what  they  had  to  expert ; and  therefore  neglected  nothing,  that  hu- 
man wifdom  and  valour  could  perform.  The  perfians  under  Xerxes  attacked 
as  barbarians : in  one  hand  they  brought  chains  to  enflave  ; in  the  other,  fire  to 
lay  defolate  : but  this  was  not  fighting  wdth  prudence.  Themiftocles  employed 
merely  the  advantage  of  the  wind  againft  them  : and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
to  an  unwieldy  fleet  a contrary  wind  is  a dangerous  opponent.  In  fhort,  the 
perfians  conduced  the  war  with  a great  force,  and  much  fury;  but  without 
{kill : confequently  the  event  could  not  be  fuccefsful.  Even  had  the  greeks 
been  defeated,  and  their  wdiole  country  laid  wafte  like  Athens ; the  perfians, 
from  the  centre  of  Afia,  and  with  fuch  an  internal  date  of  the  kingdom,  could 
never  have  retained  them  in  fubjeftion  ; for  they  found  it  extremely  difficult 
even  to  hold  Egypt.  The  fea  was  the  friend  of  Greece,  as  the  Delphian  oracle 
faid  in  another  fenfe. 

* A comparifon  of  feveral  nations,  in  this  refpcft,  will  arife  from  the  progrefs  of  hirtory. 
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7.  But  the  defeated  perfians  left  behind  them  in  Athens,  with  their  fpoils 
and  difgrace,  a fpark,  which  kindled  flames,  that  deftroyed  all  the  grecian  infti- 
tutions.  This  confifted  of  the  wealth  and  glory,  the  fplendour  and  jealoufy, 
in  fhort  all  the  ingredients  of  that  pride,  which  followed  the  war.  In  Athens 
the  age  of  Pericles  foon  arofe ; the  moft  brilliant  ever  experienced  by  a (late  fo 
fmall : and  it  was  quickly  followed,  from  very  natural  caufes,  by  the  unfortunate 
peloponnefian  war,  and  the  two  fpartan  ; till  at  length  a fingle  vidtory  enabled 
Philip  of  Macedon,  to  throw  his  chains  over  all  Greece.  Let  no  one  fay,  that  an 
unpropitious  deity  controls  the  fate  of  mankind,  and  envioufly  feeks  to  caft  them 
down  : men  are  the  malignant  demons  of  each  other.  As  Greece  was  in  thofe 
days,  could  it  fail  of  being  an  eafy  prey  to  a conqueror  ? And  whence  could 
this  conqueror  come,  but  from  the  mountains  of  Macedon  ? From  Perfia, 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Rome,  Carthage,  it  was  fecure  : but  near  it  was  an  enemy, 
who  griped  it  in  his  ftrong  and  wily  talons.  The  oracle  was  here  more  prudent 
than  the  greeks : it  philippized ; and  the  whole  of  the  event  confirmed  the  ge- 
neral pofition,  * that  a race  of  united  mountaineers,  expert  in  war,  and  feated  on 
the  neck  of  a divided,  enfeebled,  enervated  nation,  muft  neceflarily  conquer  it,  if 
it  purfue  it’s  objedt  with  prudence  and  valour.’  This  Philip  did,  and  feized  on 
Greece,  which  had  long  before  been  vanquifhed  by  itfelf.  Piere  the  hiftory 
of  Greece  would  have  terminated,  had  Philip  been  a barbarian  like  Alaric  or 
Sylla  : but  he  was  himfelf  a greek,  and  his  flill  greater  fon  was  the  fame ; and 
thus,  even  with  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  the  greeks  obtained  a name  in  the  annals 
of  the  World,  which  few  have  equalled. 

8.  The  young  Alexander,  who  was  fcarcely  twenty  years  old  when  he  afcended 
the  throne,  and  fired  with  the  unchecked  ardour  of  ambition,  proceeded  to 
execute  the  plan,  for  which  his  father  had  made  all  the  necelfary  preparations  : 
he  went  over  into  Afia,  and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  perfian  monarch  him- 
felf. This  too  was  an  event  moft  naturally  to  be  expedted.  All  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  perfians  againft  Greece  by  land  had  pafled  through  Thrace  and 
Macedon ; and  in  confequence  thefe  two  nations  cherilhed  an  ancient  grudge 
againft  the  people  of  Perfia.  The  weaknefs  of  the  perfians,  too,  was  fufficiently 
known  to  the  greeks,  not  only  from  the  ancient  battles  of  Marathon,  Plat$a,  &c., 
but,  from  the  more  recent  retreat  of  Xenophon  with  his  ten  thcufand  greeks. 
Now  whither  fhould  the  macedonian,  the  ruler  of  Greece  and  generalifiimo  of 
it’s  forces,  diredt  his  arms,  and  lead  his  phalanx,  but  againft  the  wealthy  mo- 
narchy, which  had  been  deeply  decaying  internally  for  a century  ? The  young 
hero  fought  three  battles,  and  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Perfia, 
and  India,  were  his  own  : nay  he  might  have  advanced  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
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ocean,  if  his  macedonians,  more  prudent  than  himfelf,  had  not  compelled  him 
to  retreat.  Little  as  all  this  fuccefs  deferves  the  name  of  miraculous,  as  little 
was  his  death  at  Babylon  the  work  of  envious  fate.  ‘ How  grand  was  the  con- 
ception, from  Babylon  to  rule  the  World  ! a world,  that  extended  from  the 
Hindus  to  Lybia,  and  even  over  all  Greece  as  far  as  the  Icarian  fea.  How  vail 
the  idea,  to  make  of  all  this  country  a Greece  in  language,  manners,  arts,  trade, 
and  colonization ; and  to  render  Ba£lra,  Sufa,  Alexandria,  and  many  other 
cities,  each  a new  Athens  ! And  behold,  the  conqueror  was  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  his  life;  and  with  him  died  every  hope  of  a new-created  grecian 
world  !’  Should  a man  fay  thus  to  Fate,  he  would  receive  for  anfwer : ‘ Let 
Babylon  or  Pella  be  the  refidence  of  Alexander;  let  the  bactrians  fpeak  the 
language  of  Greece  or  of  Parthia;  if  the  fon  of  a mortal  would  execute  his  pro- 
jects, let  him  be  temperate,  and  not  drink  himfelf  to  death.’  This  Alexander 
did,  and  his  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  he  deftroyed  himfelf ; 
it  is  much  rather  to  be  wondered,  that  he,  who  had  long  ceafed  to  be  able  to 
fupport  his  good  fortune,  did  not  fooner  finifh  his  career. 

9.  The  empire  was  now  divided  : the  vaft  bubble  burft.  When  and 
where  was  the  event  different  under  fimilar  circumflances  ? The  dominions  of 
Alexander  were  in  no  refpedt  united  : they  were  fcarcely  confolidated  into  a 
whole  even  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  himfelf.  The  cities  he  had  founded 
in  different  places  were  unable  to  defend  themfelves  in  their  infant  Rate  with- 
out fuch  a protector  as  he,  much  lefs  to  keep  in  check  the  nations,  on  which 
they  were  impofed.  Now  as  Alexander  died  in  a manner  without  an  heir,  how 
could  it  be  otherwife,  than  that  the  birds  of  prey,  who  had  affifted  him  in  his 
victorious  flight,  fhould  begin  to  plunder  for  themfelves  ? They  quarrelled 
among  each  other,  and  contended  together  for  a long  time,  till  each  had  eftab- 
lifhed  his  neft  on  the  fpoils  of  victory.  This  has  been  the  cafe  with  every  flate 
formed  by  fuch  extenfive  and  fpeedy  conqueft,  and  fupported  only  by  the  mind 
of  the  conqueror  : the  nature  of  various  nations  and  countries  foon  reclaims  it’s 
rights ; fo  that  it  can  be  aferibed  only  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  polifhed  Greeks 
over  the  barbarians,  that  fo  many  forcibly  united  regions  did  not  fooner  return 
to  their  old  conflitutions.  Parthia,  BaCtra,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates did  this  firfl : for  they  lay  at  too  great  a diflance  from  the  centre  of  an 
empire,  which  had  nothing  to  protect  it  againft  mountaineers  of  parthian  de- 
feent.  Had  the  Seleucidie  made  Babylon  their  refidence,  as  Alexander  intended 
to  have  done,  or  their  own  Seleucia,  they  would  probably  have  retained  more 
power  toward  the  eaft ; but  then,  it  may  alfo  be  prefumed,  they  would  fooner 
have  funk  into  enervating  luxury.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  afiatic  provinces 
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of  the  thracian  empire  : they  availed  themfelves  of  the  right  to  which  their  con- 
querors had  reforted,  and,  when  the  thrones  of  the  companions  of  Alexander 
were  filled  by  their  feebler  fucceffors,  became  feparate  kingdoms.  In  all  this 
the  invariably  recurring  natural  laws  of  political  hiftory  are  conlpicuous. 

10.  The  kingdoms  that  lay  nearefl  to  Greece  were  of  longed  duration  : and 
they  might  have  endured  dill  longer,  had  not  the  difputes  between  them- 
felves, and  more  particularly  thofe  between  the  romans  and  Carthaginians,  in- 
volved them  in  that  ruin,  which,  proceeding  from  the  queen  of  Italy,  gradually 
overfpread  the  whole  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Feeble,  worn  out  king- 
doms daked  their  fortunes  in  an  unequal  conted,  againd  which  no  great  (hare 
of  prudence  was  requifite  to  forewarn  them.  Still,  however,  they  retained  as 
much  of  the  grecian  arts  and  polifh,  as  their  rulers  and  the  times  would  admit. 
The  fciences  fiourifhed  in  Egypt  under  the  guile  of  learning,  as  thus  only  they 
had  been  there  introduced  : like  mummies  they  lay  buried  in  the  libraries 
and  mufeums.  In  the  aliatic  courts  the  arts  became  licentious  pomp.  The 
kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt  rivalled  each  other  in  collecting  books : an  emu- 
lation, which  was  both  injurious  and  beneficial  to  all  future  literature.  They 
collected  books  and  falfified  them  : and  afterwards,  with  the  burning  of  what 
was  collected  a whole  world  of  ancient  learning  was  dedroyed  at  once.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  thefe  things  fate  no  otherwife  interfered,  than  it  does  in  all 
worldly  events,  which  it  leaves  to  the  wife,  or  foolifh,  yet  ever  natural,  conduct 
of  men.  When  the  man  of  letters  laments  over  a lod  book  of  antiquity,  how 
many  things  of  more  importance  have  we  to  lament,  which  have  followed  the 
invariable  courfe  of  fate  1 The  hidory  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  particu- 
larly claims  our  notice ; not  only  becaufe  it  involves  fo  many  caufes  of  the  fall 
or  prefervation  of  empires,  but  as  a melancholy  pattern  of  kingdoms  founded 
on  foreign  acquifitions,  as  well  of  territory,  as  of  fciences,  arts,  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

11.  That  Greece  in  fuch  a date  could  never  more  regain  it’s  pridine  fplen- 
dour,  needs  no  demondration  : the  period  of  it’s  bloom  had  long  been  over. 
Many  vain  rulers,  indeed,  laboured  to  raiie  up  grecian  freedom  : but  it  was  an 
empty  labour  for  a freedom  w'ithout  fpirit,  a body  without  a foul.  Athens  never 
ceafed  to  idolize  it’s  benefactors ; and  the  arts,  as  well  as  declamations  on  phi- 
lofophyand  fcience,  maintained  tliemlelves  in  this  ieatof  the  general  cultivation 
of  Europe,  as  long  as  it  wras  pofhbie ; but  profperity  and  devadation  continued 
to  alternate  with  each  other.  The  little  dates  were  drangers  to  harmony,  and 
the  principles  of  mutual  fupport,  though  they  formed  the  ietolian  confederacy, 
and  renewed  the  achaian  league.  Neither  the  prudence  of  Philopoemen,  nor  the 
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re&itude  of  Aratus,  reftored  the  ancient  times  of  Greece.  As  the  declining  Sun, 
furrounded  by  the  vapours  of  the  horizon,  aflumes  a greater  and  more  romantic 
appearance ; fo  did  the  political  ftate  of  Greece  at  this  period  : but  the  beams 
of  the  fetting  luminary  no  longer  impart  meridian  warmth,  and  the  politics  of 
dying  Greece  remained  ineffective.  The  romans  came  upon  them  as  cajoling 
tyrants,  the  judges  of  all  the  differences  in  the  country  to  their  own  advantage ; 
and  fcarcely  any  barbarians  could  have  a&ed  worfe,  than  Mummius  in  Corinth, 
Sylla  in  Athens,  and  .dEmilius  in  Macedon.  The  romans  long  continued  to  rob 
Greece  of  every  thing,  that  could  be  carried  away  f till  at  length  they  refpedted 
it  juft  as  much  as  men  refpeCt  a plundered  corpfe.  They  paid  flatterers  there, 
and  fent  thither  their  fons,  to  ftudy  in  the  facred  paths  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
the  fophifms  of  wordy  pedants.  At  length  fucceeded  the  goths,  the  chriftians,  and 
the  turks,  who  put  a complete  end  to  the  empire  of  the  grecian  divinities,  which 
had  been  long  funk  in  decrepitude.  They  are  fallen,  the  great  gods,  the  olym- 
pian Jupiter  and  athenian  Pallas,  the  Apollo  of  Delphi  and  the  Juno  of  Argos  : 
their  temples  are  ruins,  their  ftatues  heaps  of  ftone,  and  even  their  fragments 
may  now  be  fought  in  vain  *.  They  are  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the  Earth,  fo 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  fway  their  faith  once  held,  and  the  wonders 
it  effected,  among  the  moft  ingenious  of  all  people.  As  thefe  moft  beauti- 
ful idols  of  the  human  imagination  have  fallen,  will  the  lefs  beautiful  fall  like 
them  ? and  for  what  will  they  make  way ; for  other  idols  ? 

12.  Grcecia  Magna,  though  in  a different  vortex,  experienced  at  laft  a fimi- 
lar  fate.  The  moft  flourifhing,  populous  cities,  in  the  fineft  climate  of  the  Earth, 
founded  under  the  laws  of  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  Diodes,  and  taking  the 
lead  of  moft  of  the  grecian  provinces  in  civilization,  fcience,  arts,  and  commerce, 
were  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  way  of  the  perfians,  or  of  Philip ; and  in  confequence 
maintained  themfelves  longer  than  their  european  and  afiatic  Afters : but  the 
period  of  their  deftiny  arrived.  Involved  in  various  wars  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  they  at  length  fell,  and  ruined  Rome  by  their  manners,  as  Rome  had 
ruined  them  by  her  arms,  liiere  lie  their  beautiful  and  fpacious  ruins,  lament- 
ably defolated  by  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  but  ft  ill  more  by  the  rage  of  man-f . 
The  nymph  Parthenope  mourns ; the  Ceres  of  Sicily  feeks  her  temple,  and  can 
fcarcely  find  again  her  golden  plains. 

# See  the  travels  of  Spon,  Stuart,  Chandler,  Riedefel,  and  others. 

f See  the  travels  of  Riedefel,  Howel,  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

General  Reflections  on  the  Hiflory  of  Greece. 

We  have  confidered  the  hiflory  of  this  celebrated  region  in  feveral  points  of 
view,  as  it  is  in  fome  meafure  a general  bafis  for  a philofophy  of  hiflory  in  all 
countries.  The  greeks  not  only  remained  free  from  any  intermixture  with  fo- 
reign nations,  fo  that  their  progrefs  has  been  entirely  their  own ; but  they  fo 
perfectly  filled  up  their  period,  and  paffed  through  every  ftage  of  civilization, 
from  it’s  flighteft  commencement  to  it’s  completion,  that  no  other  nation  can  be 
compared  with  them.  The  people  of  the  continent  have  either  flopped  at  the 
rudiments  of  civilization,  and  unnaturally  perpetuated  them  bylaws  and  cufloms; 
or  become  a prey  to  conquefl,  before  they  had  advanced  beyond  them:  the  bloffom 
withered  before  it  was  blown.  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  it’s  full  time  : it 
formed  every  thing  it  was  capable  of  forming,  and  a happy  combination  of  cir- 
cumflances  aided  it  in  it’s  progrefs  to  perfection.  On  the  continent  undoubtedly 
it  would  foon  have  fallen  a victim  to  fome  conqueror,  like  it’s  afiatic  brethren : 
had  Darius  and  Xerxes  accomplifhed  their  defigns,  the  age  of  Pericles  would 
never  have  appeared.  Or  had  a defpot  ruled  over  the  greeks,  he  would  foon 
have  become  himfelf  a conqueror,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  all  defpots, 
and,  as  Alexander  did,  have  empurpled  diflant  rivers  with  grecian  blood.  Fo- 
reign nations  would  have  been  introduced  into  their  country,  and  their  victories 
would  have  difperfed  them  through  foreign  lands.  From  all  this  they  were  pro- 
tected by  the  mediocrity  of  their  power,  and  even  their  limited  commerce,  which 
never  ventured  beyond  the  pillars  of  Flercules  and  of  Fortune.  As  the  botanifl 
cannot  obtain  a complete  knowledge  of  a plant,  unlefs  he  follow  it  from  the 
feed,  through  it’s  germination,  bloffoming,  and  decay;  fuch  is  the  grecian 
hiflory  to  us:  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe, 
it  is  yet  far  from  having  been  fludied  like  that  of  Rome.  At  prcfent  it  is  my 
place,  to  indicate,  from  what  has  been  fakl,  fome  points  of  view  in  this  im- 
portant fragment  of  general  hiflory,  which  mofl  immediately  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  eye  of  obfervation  r and  here  I mufl  repeat  the  firfl  grand  principle  : 

Whatever  can  take  place  among  mankind,  within  the  fphere  of  given  circv.mflances 
of  time , place , and  nation , actually  does  take  place.  Of  this  Greece  affords  the  am- 
plefl  and  mofl  beautiful  proofs. 

In  natural  philofophy  we  never  reckon  upon  miracles : we  obferve  laws,  which 

we 
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wc  perceive  every  where  equally  effeftual,  undeviating,  and  regular.  And  fliall 
man,  with  his  powers,  changes,  and  pafilons,  burft  thefe  chains  of  nature  ? Had 
Greece  been  peopled  with  chinefe,  our  Greece  would  never  have  exiftcd  : had 
our  greeks  been  fixed  where  Darius  led  the  enflaved  eretrians,  they  would  have 
formed  no  Athens,  they  would  have  produced  no  Sparta.  Behold  Greece  now : 
the  ancient  greeks  are  no  more  to  be  feen ; nay  frequently  their  country  no 
longer  appears.  If  a remnant  of  their  language  were  not  flill  fpoken  ; if  marks 
of  their  way  of  thinking,  if  ruins  of  their  cities  and  works  of  art,  or  at  lead  their 
ancient  rivers  and  mountains,  were  not  dill  vifible  : it  might  be  fuppofed,  that 
Greece  was  not  lefs  fabulous,  than  the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  or  the  gardens  of  Alci- 
nous.  But  as  the  modern  greeks  have  become  what  they  are  only  by  the  courfe 
of  time,  through  a given  feries  of  caufes  and  effefts,  fo  did  the  ancient ; and 
not  lefs  every  other  nation  upon  Earth.  The  whole  hidory  of  mankind  is  a pure 
natural  hidory  of  human  powers,  aftions,  and  propenfities,  modified  by  time 
and  place.  • 

This  principle  is  not  more  fimple,  than  it  is  luminous  and  ufeful,  in  treating 
of  the  hidory  of  nations.  Every  hidorian  agrees  with  me,  that  a barren  wonder 
and  recital  deferve  not  the  name  of  hidory  : and  if  this  be  jud,  the  examining 
mind  mud  exert  all  it’s  acumen  on  every  hidorical  event,  as  on  a natural  pheno- 
menon. Thus  in  the  narration  of  hidory  it  will  leek  the  drifted  truth ; in  forming 
it’s  conceptions  and  judgment,  the  mod  complete  connexion : and  never  attempt 
to  explain  a thing  which  is,  or  happens,  by  a thing  which  is  not.  With  this  ri- 
gorous principle,  every  thing  ideal,  all  the  phantoms  of  a magic  creation,  will 
vanidi : it  will  endeavour  to  fee  fimply  what  is : and  as  foon  as  this  is  feen,  the 
caufes  why  it  could  not  be  otherwife  will  commonly  appear.  As  foon  as  the 
mind  has  acquired  this  habit  in  hidory,  it  will  have  found  the  way  to  that  found 
philofophy,  which  rarely  occurs  except  in  natural  hidory  and  mathematics. 

This  philofophy  will  fil'd  and  mod  eminently  guard  us  from  attributing  the 
fafts,  that  appear  in  hidory,  to  the  particular  hidden  purpofes  of  a fcheme  of 
things  unknown  to  us,  or  the  magical  infiuence  of  invifible  powers,  which  we 
would  not  venture  to  name  in  connexion  with  natural  phenomena.  Fate  reveals 
it’s  purpofes  through  the  events  that  occur,  and  as  they  occur:  accordingly,  the 
invedigator  of  hidory  developes  thefe  purpofes  merely  from  what  is  before  him, 
and  what  difplays  itfelf  in  it’s  whole  extent.  Why  did  the  enlightened  greeks 
appear  in  the  World  ? Becaufe  greeks  exided ; and  exided  under  fuch  circum- 
dances,  that  they  could  not  be  otherwife  than  enlightened.  Why  did  Alexander 
invade  India?  Becaufe  he  was  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip;  and  from  the  dif- 
pofitions  his  father  had  made,  the  deeds  of  his  nation,  his  age  and  charafter,  his 
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reading  of  Homer,  &c.,  knew  nothing  better,  that  he  could  undertake.  But  if 
we  attribute  his  bold  refolution  to  the  fecret  purpofes  of  fome  fuperiour  power, 
and  his  heroic  achievements  to  his  peculiar  fortune ; we  run  the  hazard,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  exalting  his  moft  fenfelefs  and  atrocious  adtions  into  defigns  of  the 
deity  ; and,  on  the  other,  of  detracting  from  his  perfonal  courage,  and  military 
(kill ; while  we  deprive  the  whole  occurrence  of  it’s  natural  form.  He  who 
takes  with  him  into  natural  hiftory  the  fairy  belief,  that  invifible  fylphs  tinge 
the  rofe,  or  hang  it’s  cup  with  pearly  dew-drops,  and  that  little  fpirits  of  light 
encafe  themfelves  in  the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  wanton  in  the  peacock’s 
tail,  may  be  an  ingenious  poet,  but  will  never  thine  as  a naturalift  or  hiftorian. 
Hiftory  is  the  fcience  of  what  is,  not  of  what  poflibly  may  be  according  to  the 
hidden  defigns  of  fate. 

Secondly.  What  is  true  of  one  people , holds  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  con- 
nexion of  fever al  together  : they  are  joined  as  time  and  place  unites  them’,  they  aft 
upon  one  another , as  the  combination  of  aftive  powers  direfts. 

The  greeks  have  been  adted  upon  by  the  afiatics,  and  the  afiatics  readied 
upon  by  the  greeks.  They  have  been  conquered  by  romans,  goths,  chriftians, 
and  turks  : and  romans,  goths,  and  chriftians  have  derived  from  them  various 
means  of  improvement.  How  are  thefe  things  confident  ? Through  place, 
time,  and  the  natural  operation  of  adtive  powers.  The  Phoenicians  imparted 
to  them  the  ufe  of  letters : but  they  had  not  invented  letters  for  them ; they 
imparted  them  by  fending  a colony  into  Greece.  So  it  was  with  the  hellenes 
and  egyptians ; fo  with  the  greeks  that  migrated  to  Badtra  j fo  with  all  the 
gifts  of  the  mufe,  which  we  have  received  from  their  hands.  Homer  fung ; 
but  not  for  us  : yet  as  his  works  have  reached  us,  and  are  in  our  pofleflion,  we 
could  not  avoid  being  inftrudted  by  him.  Had  any  event  in  the  courfe  of 
time  deprived  us  of  thefe,  as  we  have  been  deprived  of  many  other  excellent 
works,  who  would  accufe  fome  fecret  purpofe  of  fate,  when  the  natural  caufe  of 
the  lofs  was  apparent  ? Let  a man  take  a view  of  the  writings  that  are  loft,  and 
thofe  that  remain,  of  the  works  of  art  that  are  deftroyed,  and  thofe  that  are 
preferved,  with  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  their  deftrudtion  and  prefervation, 
and  venture  to  point  out  the  rule,  which  fate  has  followed  in  tranfmitting  to  us 
thefe,  and  depriving  us  of  thofe.  Ariftotle  was  preferved  in  a fingle  copy  under 
ground,  other  writings  as  wafte  parchments  in  chefts  and  cellars,  the  humourift 
Ariftophanes  under  the  pillow  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  who  learned  from  him  to 
compofe  homilies ; and  thus  the  whole  of  the  cultivation  of  our  minds  has 
depended  precifely  upon  the  moft  trivial  and  precarious  circumftances.  Now 
mental  cultivation  is  unqueftionably  a thing  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the 
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hiftory  of  the  World  : it  has  thrown  almoft  all  nations  into  commotion,  and 
now  with  Herfchel  explores  the  milky  way.  Yet  on  what  trifling  events 
has  it  hinged ; the  events  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  glafs  and  a few 
books ! infomuch,  that,  but  for  thefe,  we  fhould  ftill  perhaps  be  wandering 
about  in  waggons,  with  our  wives  and  families,  like  our  elder  brothers,  the 
immortal  fcythians.  Had  the  courfe  of  things  fo  ordered,  that  we  had  received 
mungal  letters  inftead  of  greek,  we  fhould  now  be  writing  in  the  mungal 
manner  : yet  the  Earth  would  ftill  purfue  her  grand  career  of  years  and  feafons, 
nourifhing  every  thing,  that  lives  and  aCts  upon  her,  according  to  the  divine 
laws  of  nature. 

Thirdly.  The  cultivation  of  a people  is  the  flower  of  it's  exiflence  \ it's  difplay  is 
pleaflng  indeed , but  tranfitory. 

As  man,  when  he  comes  into  the  World,  knows  nothing,  but  has  all  his 
knowledge  to  learn ; fo  an  uncultivated  people  acquires  knowledge  from  it’s 
own  practice,  or  from  intercourfe  with  others.  But  every  kind  of  human 
knowledge  has  it’s  particular  circle,  that  is  it’s  nature,  time,  place,  and  periods 
of  life.  The  cultivation  of  Greece,  for  example,  grew  with  time,  place,  and 
circuinftances,  and  declined  with  them.  Poetry  and  certain  arts  preceded  phi- 
lofophy : where  oratory  or  the  fine  arts  flourilhed,  neither  the  patriotic  virtues, 
nor  martial  fpirit,  could  fhine  with  their  higheft  fplendour : the  orators  of  Athens 
difplayed  the  greateft  enthufiafm,  when  the  ftate  drew  near  it’s  end,  and  it’s 
integrity  was  no  more. 

But  all  kinds  of  human  knowledge  have  this  in  common,  that  each  aims  at 
a point  of  perfection,  which  when  attained  by  a concatenation  of  fortunate  cir~ 
cumftances,  it  can  neither  preferve  to  eternity,  nor  can  it  inftantly  return,  but 
a decreafing  feries  commences.  Every  perfeCt.  work,  as  far  as  perfection  can  be 
required  from  man,  is  the  higheft  of  it’s  kind  : nothing,  therefore,  can  poflibly 
fucceed  it,  but  mere  imitations,  or  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  excel.  When 
Homer  had  fung,  no  fecond  Homer  in  the  fame  path  could  be  conceived : 
he  plucked  the  flower  of  the  epic  garland,  and  all  who  followed  muft  content 
themfelves  with  a few  leaves.  Thus  the  greek  tragedians  chofe  another  track  : 
they  ate,  as  AEfchylus  fays,  at  Homer’s  table,  but  prepared  for  their  guefts  a 
different  feaft.  They  too  had  their  day : the  fubjeCts  of  tragedy  were  exhaufted, 
and  their  fucceffbrs  could  do  no  more,  than  remould  the  greateft  poets,  that 
is,  give  them  in  an  inferiour  form  j for  the  beft,  the  fupremcly  beautiful  form 
of  the  grecian  drama  had  already  been  exhibited  in  thofe  models.  In  fpite 
of  all  his  morality,  Euripides  could  not  rival  Sophocles,  to  fay  nothing  of 
his  being  able  to  excel  him  in  the  effence  of  his  art  j and  therefore  the  pru- 
dent 
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dent  Ariftophanes  purlued  a different  courfe.  Thus  it  was  with  every  fpecies 
of  grecian  art,  and  thus  it  will  be  in  all  nations : the  very  circumftance,  that 
the  greeks  in  their  moll  flourifhing  periods  perceived  this  law  of  nature,  and 
fouglit  not  to  go  beyond  the  highefl  in  fomething.  ftill  higher,  rendered  their 
tafle  fo  lure,  and  it’s  developement  fo  various.-  When  Phidias  had  created  his 
omnipotent  Jove,  a fuperiour  Jupiter  was  not  within  the  reach  of  poffibility: 
but  the  conception  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  gods,  and  to  every 
god  was  given  his  peculiar  charafter  : thus  this  province  of  art  was  peopled. 

Poor  and  mean  would  it  be,  if  our  attachment  to  any  object  of  human  cul- 
ture would  prefcribe  as  a law  to  alldifpofing  providence,  to  confer  an  unna- 
tural eternity  on  that  moment,  in  which  alone  it  could  take  place.  Such  a 
with  would  be  nothing  lefs,  than  to  annihilate  the  effence  of  time,  and  deflroy 
the  infinitude  of  all  nature.  Our  youth  returns  not  again  : neither  returns  the 
aftion  of  our  mental  faculties  as  they  then  were.  The  very  appearance  of  the 
flower  is  a fign,  that  it  mufl  fade  : it  has  drawn  to  itfelf  the  powers  of  the  plant 
from  the  very  root ; and  when  it  dies,  the  death  of  the  plant  mufl  follow. 
Unfortunate  would  it  have  been,  could  the  age,  that  produced  a Pericles  and 
a Socrates,  have  been  prolonged  a moment  beyond  the  time,  which  the  chain 
of  events  prefcribed  for  it’s  duration  : for  Athens  it  would  have  been  a perilous, 
an  infupportable  period.  Equally  confined  would  be  the  wifh,  that  the  my- 
thology of  Homer  fhould  have  held  eternal  pofleflion  of  the  human  mind,  the 
gods  of  the  greeks  have  reigned  to  infinity,  and  their  Demoflhenes  have  thun- 
dered for  ever.  Every  plant  in  nature  mufl  fade  ■,  but  the  fading  plant  fcat- 
ters  abroad  it’s  feeds,  and  thus  renovates  the  living  creation.  Shakfpeare  was 
no  Sophocles,  Milton  no  Homer,  Bolingbroke  no  Pericles : yet  they  were  in 
their  kind,  and  in  their  fituation,  what  thofe  were  in  theirs.  Let  every  one, 
therefore,  flrive  in  his  place,  to  be  what  he  can  be  in  the  courfe  of  things  : 
this  he  will  be,  and  to  be  any  thing  elfe  is  impoflible. 

Fourthly.  The  health  and  duration  of  a flate  reft  not  on  the  point  of  it's  higheft 
cultivation , but  on  a zvife  or  fortunate  equilibrium  of  it's  afiive  living  powers.  The 
deeper  in  this  living  exertion  it's  centre  of  gravity  lies , the  more  firm  and  durable 
it  is. 

On  what  did  thofe  ancient  founders  of  flates  calculate  ? Neither  on  lethargic 
indolence,  nor  on  extreme  activity  ; but  on  order,  and  a juft  diftribution  of 
never  flumbering,  ever  vigilant  powers.  The  principle  of  thefe  fages  was 
genuine  human  wifdom,  learned  from  nature.  Whenever  a flate  was  pufhed  to 
it’s  utmoft  point,  though  by  a man  of  thegreateft  eminence,  and  under  the 
moft  flattering  pretext,  it  was  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  recovered  it’s  former 
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ftate  only  by  Tome  happy  violence.  Thus  when  Greece  entered  the  lifts  with 
Perfia,  it  was  on  a dreadful  verge : thus  when  Athens,  Lacedzemon,  and 
Thebes,  contended  together  at  outrance,  the  lofs  of  liberty  to  all  Greece 
enfued.  Thus,  too,  Alexander,  with  his  brilliant  vidtories,  eredted  the  edifice 
of  his  ftate  on  a bubble  : he  died,  the  bubble  burft,  and  the  edifice  was 
dafhed  to  pieces.  How  dangerous  Alcibiades  and  Pericles  were  to  Athens 
their  hiftory  fhows : though  it  is  not  lefs  true  that  epochs  of  this  kind, 
particularly  if  they  terminate  fpeedily  and  happily,  difplay  rare  effedts,  and 
fet  incredible  powers  in  motion.  All  the  fplendour  of  Greece  was  created 
by  the  adtive  operation  of  many  ftates  and  living  energies : every  thing 
found  and  permanent,  on  the  contrary,  in  it’s  tafte,  arid  in  it’s  conftitution, 
was  produced  by  a wife  and  happy  equilibrium  of  it’s  adtive  powers.  The 
fuccefs  of  it’s  inftitutions  was  uniformly  more  noble  and  permanent,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  founded  on  humanity,  that  is,  reafon  and  juftice.  Here  the 
conftitution  of  Greece  affords  us  an  ample  field  for  refledtion,  in  what  it  con- 
tributed by  it’s  inventions  and  inftitutions  both  to  the  happinefs  of  it’s  own 
citizens,  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  But  for  this  it  is  yet  too  early.  We 
muft  firft  take  a view  of  many  periods  and  nations,  before  we  can  form  conclu- 
fions  on  thefe  fubjedts  with  fecurity. 
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WE  now  approach  the  Ihore,  that  brought  deflrudtion,  often  terrible,  on 
moil  of  the  nations  we  have  hitherto  confidered  : for  the  fpreading 
flood  of  devaftation,  that  overwhelmed  the  ftates  of  Gracia  Magna,  Greece 
itfelf,  and  all  the  kingdoms  that  were  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of 
Alexander,  burft  forth  from  Rome.  Rome  deftroyed  Carthage,  Corinth, 
Jerufalem,  and  many  other  flourilhing  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia ; as  it  brought 
to  a melancholy  end  every  thing  civilized  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  that  lay  within 
the  reach  of  it’s  fword,  particularly  it’s  neighbours  Etruria,  and  the  brave 
Numantia.  It  relied  not  till  it  attained  the  fovereignty  over  a world  of  nations, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  'ocean,  from  mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine : 
at  length,  breaking  over  the  boundary  preferibed  it  by  fate,  the  valiant  refill  - 
ance  of  the  northern  people,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  it’s  internal 
diflenfions  and  luxury,  the  barbarous  pride  of  it’s  rulers,  the  horrible  fway  of 
the  foldiery,  and  the  fury  of  uncivilized  nations,  who  rulhed  upon  it  like  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  brought  it  to  a lamentable  end.  The  fate  of  nations  was 
never  fo  long  and  fo  abfolutely  dependent  on  one  city,  as  when  Rome  pollefled 
the  fovereignty  of  the  World  : and  while  on  this  occafion  it  difplayed,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  the  force  of  human  courage  and  refolution,  and  Hill  more  military 
and  political  Ikill ; on  the  other,  it  exhibited  in  the  mighty  contell  vices  and 
barbarities,  at  which  human  nature  mull  Ihudder,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of 
feeling  the  leall  fentiment  of  it’s  rights.  This  Rome  has  become,  in  a won- 
derful manner,  the  fearful,  precipitous  palfage  to  all  the  cultivation  of  Europe  ■, 
for  not  only  were  the  melancholy  remains  of  the  plundered  treafures  of  ail  art 
and  fcience  preferved  in  it’s  ruins,  but  through  a Angular  revolution  it’s  lan- 
guage became  the  inftrument,  by  which  men  learned  to  make  ufe  of  all  thofe 
treafures  of  antiquity.  Even  now  the  latin  tongue  is  the  medium  of  our 
learned  tuition  from  our  early  youth ; and  we,  who  poflefs  fo  little  of  the  roman 
mind  and  fpirit,  are  dellined  to  form  an  acquaintance1  with  the  roman  ravagers 
of  the  World,  before  we  are  introduced  to  the  milder  manners  of  more  gentle 
nations,  or  the  principles  that  conduce  to  the  happinels  of  our  own  country. 

The 
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The  names  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Ctefar  and  Oftavius,  become  familiar  to  us, 
before  we  know  any  thing  of  the  wifdom  of  Socrates,  or  the  inftitutions  of  our 
forefathers.  The  hiftory  of  Rome,  likewife,  as  the  cultivation  of  Europe  has 
hinged  on  it’s  language,  has  received  political  and  literary  illuftrations,  of  which 
fcarcely  any  other  can  boaft : for  the  greateft  minds,  that  have  refle&cd  on 
hiftory,  have  reflected  on  this,  and  have  taken  the  principles  and  actions  of 
the  romans  as  the  groundwork,  on  which  to  develope  their  own  thoughts. 
Thus  we  tread  the  blood -drenched  foil  of  roman  glory  as  the  fandtuary  of  claflical 
learning  and  ancient  art,  where  at  every  ftep  fome  new  objedl  reminds  us  of 
the  funken  treafures  of  an  univerfal  empire,  never  more  to  return.  We  con- 
fider  the  fafces  of  the  conqueror,  beneath  which  innocent  nations  once  groaned, 
as  fhoots  of  a lordly  cultivation,  which  was  planted  among  us  alfo  through  cruel 
events.  But  before  we  feek  a knowledge  of  this  conqueror  of  the  World,  we 
mull  bring  an  offering  to  humanity,  and  call  at  lead  a look  of  pity  on  a neigh- 
bouring people,  that  contributed  moft  to  the  early  formation  of  Rome,  but, 
alas  1 lay  too  clofe  in  the  way  of  it’s  conquefts,  and  thence  experienced  a melan- 
choly end. 


CHAPTER  L 

Etrufcans  and  Latins. 

T"he  protruding  peninfula  of  Italy  lay  expofed  from  it’s  fituation  to  a number 
of  different  fettlers  and  inhabitants.  As  it  is  joined  at  it’s  upper  part  to  the 
great  continent,  which  extends  from  Spain  and  Gaul  over  Illyria  to  the  Euxine 
fea,  while  it’s  fhore  lies  immediately  oppofite  to  the  coafts  of  Illyria  and  Greece  j 
that,  in  the  times  of  ancient  migration,  different  tribes  of  various  nations 
fhould  pafs  into  it,  was  inevitable.  Above  wrere  fome  of  illyrian,  others  of  gallic 
defeent : below  dwelt  aufonians,  whofe  origin  can  be  traced  no  higher : and  as 
with  moft  of  thefe  pelafgians,  and  afterwards  greeks,  nay  probably  trojans  too, 
intermingled  at  different  times  from  diverfe  parts  j Italy  may  be  confidered,  on 
account  of  thefe  memorable  ftrangers,  as  a hothoufe,  in  which  fooner  or  later 
fomething  worthy  of  notice  muft  be  produced.  Many  of  thefe  people  came 
hither  not  altogether  uncivilized  : the  pclafgian  tribes  had  their  letters,  their 
religion,  and  their  fables  : fo,  it  is  probable,  had  many  of  the  iberians  likewife, 
from  their  intercourfe  with  the  commercial  Phoenicians : thus  the  queflion 
was,  on  what  fpot,  and  in  what  manner,  the  blofl'oms  of  the  country  would 
put  forth. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  firft  appeared  among  the  ctrufcans,  who,  from  whatever  part  they 
came,  were  one  of  the  moil  early  and  original  people  in  tafte  and  cultivation. 
Their  minds  were  not  bent  on  conqueft:  but  on  eftablifhments,  inftitutions, 
commerce,  arts,  and  navigation,  for  which  their  coafts  were  well  adapted.  They 
planted  colonies  throughout  alinoft  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Campania,  introduced  arts, 
and  purfued  trade,  fo  that  a number  of  the  moft  celebrated  towns  in  this  country 
are  indebted  to  them  for  their  origin  *.  Their  civil  conftitution,  in  which  they 
ferved  as  a pattern  to  the  romans  themfelves,  was  far  fuperiour  to  the  govern- 
ments of  barbarians ; and  bears  fo  completely  the  (lamp  of  an  european  fpirit, 
that  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  any  african  or  afiatic 
people. 

Long  before  the  time  of  it’s  deftruftion  Etruria  was  a federated  republic  of 
twelve  tribes,  united  on  principles,  which  were  not  introduced  into  Greece  till 
a much  later  period,  and  then  from  the  preflure  of  extreme  neceflity.  No  fe- 
parate  Hate  could  engage  in  a war,  or  conclude  a peace,  without  the  common 
confent.  War  itfelf  they  had  already  formed  into  an  art ; by  the  invention, 
or  ufe  of  the  trumpet,  light  javelin,  pilum,  See.,  as  fignals  of  attack,  of 
retreat,  of  marching,  or  of  fighting  in  clofe  order.  With  the  folemn  rights  of 
heralds,  which  they  introduced,  they  obferved  a fort  of  law  of  war  and  of  na- 
tions ; as  their  auguries,  and  many  religious  practices,  which  to  us  appear  mere 
fuperftitions,  were  evidently  engines  of  their  political  inftitutions,  through  which 
they  may  juft] y claim  to  be  confidered  as  the  firft  people  of  Italy,  that  at- 
tempted to  form  an  artful  alliance  between  religion  and  the  ftate.  In  almofb 
all  thefe  things,  they  were  the  tutors  of  Rome : and  if  it  be  undeniable,  that 
fimilar  inftitutions  contributed  to  the  liability  and  greatnefs  of  the  roman 
power,  the  romans  are  indebted  principally  for  this  to  the  etrufeans. 

Thefe  people  purfued  navigation  likewife  as  an  art,  at  an  early  period  ; and 
maintained,  by  their  colonies  or  trade,  the  fovereignty  of  the  italian  coafts. 
They  were  acquainted  with  architecture  and  fortification  : the  tufean  column, 
more  ancient  even  than  the  doric  of  Greece,  derives  it’s  name  from  them,  and 
was  borrowed  from  no  foreign  nation.  They  were  fond  of  chariot-races,  theatrical 
performances,  mufic,  and  even  poetry  ; tnd  had  naturalized  the  pelafgian  fables, 
as  their  monuments  of  art  evince.  Thofe  remains  and  fragments  of  their  art, 
which  the  protecting  realms  of  the  dead  have  principally  tranfmitted  to  us, 
(how,  that  they  rofe  from  the  rudeft  beginnings ; and  afterwards,  when  ac- 

* See  Pemfter’s  Etrur.  Regal.,*  Regal  Etruria,  with  the  Obfervations  of  Buonaroti,  and  Supple- 
ment of  Paflerius,’  Florence,  17*3,  *767, 
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quainted  with  many  nations,  even  with  the  greeks,  were  capable  of  remaining 
true  to  their  own  way  of  thinking.  They  have  adually'a  particular  ftyle  of  art  * ; 
and  preferved  this,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  their  religious  fables,  even  when  their 
liberty  was  no  more  -f.  Thus,  too,  in  good  civil  laws  for  both  fexes,  and 
inditutions  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  the  vine,  the  internal  fecurity  of  com- 
merce, the  reception  of  foreigners,  and  other  things,  they  appear  to  have  come 
nearer  to  the  rights  of  man,  than  even  many  of  the  grecian  republics  at  a much 
later  period  : and  as  their  alphabet  was  the  immediate  pattern  of  all  thofe  of 
Europe,  we  may  confider  Etruria  as  the  fecond  nurfery  of  the  cultivation  of  our 
quarter  of  the  Globe.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  fo  few  monu- 
ments or  accounts  of  the  exertions  of  this  polifhed  and  fkilful  people ; for  an 
unfriendly  accident  has  deprived  us  even  of  the  immediate  hidory  of  their 
downfal. 

Now  to  what  mud;  we  afcribe  this  fiourifhing  date  of  Etruria?  and  why, 
indead  of  equalling  that  of  Greece,  did  it  fade  before  it  reached  the  point  of 
perfedlion  ? Little  as  we  know  of  the  etrufcans,  dill  we  perceive  in  them  the 
grand  principle  purfued  by  nature  in  the  forming  of  nations,  limiting  them 
by  their  internal  powers,  and  their  external  circumdances  of  time  and  place. 
They  were  an  european  people,  more  remote  from  anciently  inhabited  Afia,  the 
parent  of  early  civilization.  The  pelafgian  tribes,  too,  were  half-favage  wan- 
derers, when  they  arrived  on  the  different  fliores  of  Italy;  while  Greece,  on  the 
contrary,  lay  as  a central  point  in  the  conflux  of  nations  already  civilized.  In 
Italy  many  nations  mingled  together,  fo  that  the  etrurian  language  feems  to 
have  been  a compound  of  feveral '{  ; and  thus  it  enjoyed  not  the  advantage  of 
growing  up  from  an  uncontaminated  feed.  The  fingle  circumdance  of  the 
Appennines,  covered  with  rude  mountaineers,  dretching  through  the  middle  of 
Italy  was  fufficient,  to  prevent  that  uniformity  of  national  tade,  on  which  alone 
the  permanence  of  a general  culture  can  be  founded.  Even  in  later  times  no 
country  occafioned  more  trouble  to  the  romans  than  Italy  : and  as  foon  as  their 
fovereignty  was  at  an  end,  it  returned  to  it’s  natural  date  of  various  divifion. 
The  face  of  the  country  with  regard  to  it’s  mountains  and  coads,  and  the  dif- 

• See  Winkelmann ’s  Ge/chicbte  der  Kund,  Antiquity  freed  from  fanciful  Interpretations; 
« Hiftory  of  the  Arts,’  Vol.  I.  chap.  3.  and  the  Monuments  of  Etrufcan  Art  reftored  to 

f See  Heyne  on  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  their  proper  Age  and  Rank ; in  Nov.  Gornmcn- 
the  frequent  Employment  of  the  Fables  and  tariis  Soc.  Golfing.  ‘ The  new  Memoirs  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Greeks  by  Etrufcan  Artifts;  Gottingen  Society/ Vol.  Ill,  and  following, 
on  the  Remains  of  the  Religion  of  the  Country  J See  the  Supplement  of  Paflerius,  in  Demp- 
in  the  Monuments  of  Etrufcan  Art;  Etrufcan  Iter’s  Etrur.  Regal. 
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ferent  hereditary  chara&er  of  it’s  inhabitants,  made  this  divifion  natural : for 
even  now,  when  it  is  the  objed  of  politics,  to  reduce  all  under  one  chief,  or 
link  all  in  one  chain,  Italy  has  remained  the  mold  divided  country  in  Europe. 

Several  nations,  likewife,  foon  prefled  upon  the  etrufcans ; and  as  they  were 
more  of  a commercial  than  a warlike  people,  even  their  more  fkilful  tadics  were 
compelled  to  give  way  to  almoft  every  attack  of  ruder  nations.  By  the 
gauls  they  were  deprived  of  their  footing  in  upper  Italy,  and  confined  to  what 
may  properly  be  called  Etruria ; and  their  colonial  towns  in  Campania  became 
fubfequently  a prey  to  the  famnites.  As  a commercial  people  addided  to  the 
arts,  they  could  not  long  (land  againfl  barbarous  nations  : for  arts  and  com- 
merce introduce  luxury,  from  which  their  colonies  on  the  mod  delightful  (bores 
of  Italy  were  by  no  means  free.  At  length  they  were  fallen  upon  by  the  romans, 
to  whom  they  were  unfortunately  too  near ; and  whom,  in  fpite  of  their  noble 
refiflance,  neither  their  civilization,  nor  their  federal  union,  could  withdand 
for  ever.  By  their  refinement,  indeed,  they  were  already  in  part  enfeebled,  while 
the  romans  were  yet  a warlike  hardy  people:  and  from  their  confederation  they 
derived  little  advantage,  as  their  adverfaries  had  the  art  to  divide  their  dates,  and 
engage  them  feparately.  Thus  they  were  fubdued  one  after  another,  though  not 
without  the  labour  of  many  years ; while  in  the  mean  time  the  gauls  were 
making  continual  incurfions  upon  Etruria.  Prefixed  upon  by  two  powerful  ene- 
mies, they  fell  a prey  to  that,  which  mod  fydematically  purfued  their  fubjuga- 
tion : and  this  was  Rome.  After  the  reception  of  the  haughty  Tarquins  in 
Etruria,  and  the  fuccefs  of  Porfenna,  they  looked  upon  this  city  as  their  mod 
dangerous  neighbour  : for  the  humiliations,  which  Rome  had  experienced  from 
Porfenna,  were  dich,  as  it  could  never  forgive.  No  wonder,  that  a rude  war- 
like people  fhould  overpower  a foftened  commercial  nation ; that  a city  firmly 
united  fhould  fubdue  a disjointed  confederacy.  To  prevent  Rome  from  dedroy- 
ing  it,  Rome  mud  have  been  early  dedroyed : and  as  the  good  Porfenna  re- 
frained from  this,  his  country  at  length  became  a prey  to  the  enemy  he  fpared. 

Thus,  that  the  etrufcans  never  became  wholly  greeks  in  the  dyle  of  their  arts, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  time  and  fituation  in  which  they  flourifhed. 
Their  poetic  mythology  was  merely  the  old  heavy  grecian  mythology,  into  which 
however  they  infufed  adonifhing  fpirit  and  animation.  The  fubjecds,  on  which 
their  arts  were  employed,  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a few  religious  or  civil 
fedivities,  the  key  to  which  we  have  nearly  lod.  Befides,  we  know  little  of 
thefe  people  except  from  funerals,  graves,  and  urns.  Etrufcan  liberty  furvived 
not  to  the  brighted  era  of  grecian  art,  which  the  conqued  of  the  perfians  pro- 
duced ; and  the  fituation  of  Etruria  denied  it  any  fimilar  native  impulfe,  to  wing 
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it’s  fame  and  genius  to  fuch  a height.  Thus  it  mull  be  confidered  as  an  imma- 
ture fruit,  which,  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  could  not  attain  the  deli- 
cious flavour  of  it’s  fellows,  enjoying  the  more  genial  warmth  of  the  Sun.  Fate 
allotted  a later  period  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  in  which  they  were  capable  of 
producing  more  mature  and  beautiful  fruits. 

The  marfhy  fhores  of  the  Tiber  were  already  deftined  for  a fphere  of  adtion, 
that  fhould  include  three  quarters  of  the  Globe  ; and  the  circumftances  of  the 
times  prepared  this,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  this  region,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  ftories,  landed  Evander;  as  did  Hercules  alfo  with  hisgreeks, 
and  JSneas  with  his  trojans  : here,  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  Pallantium  was  built, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  latins,  with  Alba  Longa,  was  founded  : here,  too,  was  a 
lettlement  of  more  early  civilization,  infomuch,  that  fome, indeed,  have  admitted 
a prior  Rome,  and  imagined  they  have  difcovered  the  new  city  to-  have  been 
eredted  on  the  ruins  of  one  more  ancient.  But  the  laft  opinion  is  without 
foundation  : for  Rome  was  probably  a colony  from  Alba  Longa,  under  the  di- 
Tedtion  of  two  fuccefsful  adventurers  ; as  this  undefirable  region  would  fcarcely 
have  been  chofen  in  other  circumflances.  Let  us  examine,  however,  what  Rome 
had  here  before  and  around  her  from  the  beginning,  fo  that,  the  moment  Ihe 
quitted  the  breaft  of  the  wolf,  (he  betook  herfelf  to  war  and  plunder. 

She  was  wholly  furrounded  by  little  nations ; whence  fhe  was  foon  impelled 
to  contend,  not  for  her  fupport  alone,  but  even  for  her  territory.  Her  early 
contefts  with  the  caminenfes,  crultumini,  antemnates,  fabines,  camerini,  fi.de- 
nates,  veientes,  and  others,  are  well  known  : they  rendered  Rome,  when  fcarcely 
rifen  above  the  ground.  Handing  thus  on  the  frontiers  of  fo  many  different  na- 
tions, from  the  very  beginning  a kind  of  fortified  camp;  and  accuftomed  the 
generals,  the  fenate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  to  feftivals  of  triumph  over 
plundered  countries.  Thefe  triumphal  proceflions,  which  Rome  borrowed  from 
the  neighbouring  etrufcans,  were  the  grand  lures,  that  animated  this  needy 
Hate,  of  confined  domains,  but  populous  and  warlike,  to  hoilile  enterprifes, 
and  foreign  incurfions.  In  vain  did  the  peaceful  Nunn  eredt  the  temples 
of  Janus  and  Public  Faith : in  vain  did  he  fet  up  terminal  gods,  and  cele- 
brate a boundary  feafl.  Thefe  peaceable  inftitutions  were  obeyed  only  during 
his  life  : for  Rome,  accuftomed  to  plunder  by  the  thirty  years  victories  of  her 
firft  ruler,  thought  Ihe  could  not  pay  more  acceptable  homage  to  her  Jove,  than 
by  offering  him  the  fpoils  of  war.  A renovated  martial  fpirit  arofe  after  this 
juft  legiflator;  and  Tullius  Hoftilius  already  made  war  on  Alba  Longa,  the 
mother  of  his  country.  Neceflarily  nothing  of  this  would  have  taken  place,  had 
Rome  been  built  in  a different  fituation,  or  fpeedily  cruflied  by  fome  powerful 
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neighbour.  But  now,  as  a latin  city,  (he  foon  made  her  way  to  the  head  of  the 
iatin  confederacy,  and  at  length  brought  the  latins  under  her  yoke  ; the  inter- 
fered with  the  fabines,  till  at  laft  the  fubjugated  them ; the  learned  from  the 
etrufcans,  till  the  became  their  miftrefs : and  thus  the  acquired  potTeflion  of  her 
triple  boundary. 

To  thefc  early  undertakings  fuch  kings  were  requifite  as  Rome  had,  particu- 
larly her  firft.  It  was  no  fable,  that  Romulus  had  been  nourifhed  by  the  milk 
of  a wolf : he  was  evidently  a bold,  cunning,  hardy  adventurer,  as  his  firft  laws 
and  inftitutions  fhow.  His  immediate  fucceffor,  Numa,  rendered  fomeof  thefe 
milder : a clear  proof,  that  they  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  times,  but  to  the 
perfon  by  whom  they  were  made.  At  the  fame  time  the  rude  heroifm  of  the 
early  romans  in  general  appears  from  the  feveral  ftories  of  Horatius  Codes,  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Mutius  Scasvola,  and  the  behaviour  of  Tullia,  Tarquin,  &c.  It  was 
fortunate  for  this  predatory  ftate,  that,  in  it’s  feries  of  kings,  rude  valour  com- 
bined with  policy,  and  both  with  patriotic  magnanimity : fortunate,  that  to  a 
Romulus  fucceeded  a Numa,  to  him  a Tullius,  an  Ancus,  after  thefe  a Tarquin, 
and  then  a Servius,  whom  perfonal  merit  alone  could  have  exalted  from  the  con- 
dition of  a tlave  to  the  rank  of  a king.  Laftly,  it  was  fortunate,  that  thefe  kings, 
of  fuch  different  charadters,  reigned  long,  fo  that  each  had  time  to  fecure  the 
benefits  of  his  talents  to  Rome  ; till  at  length  an  arrogant  Tarquin  came,  and 
the  firmly  fixed  ftate  chofe  another  form  of  government.  A feledt  and  conti- 
nually renovating  fucceflion  of  warriors  and  rude  patriots  now  arofe,  who  fought 
annually  to  renew  their  triumphs,  and  ftrengthen  and  exert  their  patriotifm  in 
a thoufand  ways. 

Would  any  one  invent  a political  romance,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a 
Rome,  he  could  not  eafily  devife  more  fuitable  circumftances,  than  hiftory,  or 
fable,  here  gives  us  *.  Rhea  Sylvia  and  the  fate  of  her  children,  the  rape  of  the 
fabines  and  the  apotheofis  of  Quirinus;  every  rude  adventure  in  war  and  con- 
queft,  and  laftly  a Tarquin  and  a Lucretia,  a Junius  Brutus,  a Poplicola,  a Mu- 
tius Scavola,  &c.,  ferve  to  indicate  a feries  of  future  confequences  in  the  early 
difpofition  of  Rome  itfelf.  There  is  no  hiftory  on  which  it  is  eafier  to  philofo- 
phize  than  the  roman,  as  the  political  fpirit  of  it’s  writers  points  out  the  chain 
of  caufes  and  effedts  in  the  courfe  of  events  and  actions. 

* Montefquieu,  in  his  elegant  werk  on  the  Machiavel,  Paruta,  and  many  other  fagacious 
grandeur  and  decline  of  the  romans,  has  almod  italians,  had  tried  their  ikill  in  political  reftec- 
exalted  it  into  a political  romance.  Before  him,  tions  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*The  Difpojitions  of  Rome  for  a fovereign  -political  and  military  State. 

R omulus  numbered  his  people,  and  divided  them  into  tribes,  curias,  and 
centuriae : he  meafured  the  land,  and  parcelled  it  out  to  the  people,  the  Hate, 
and  the  fervice  of  religion.  The  people  he  diftinguifhed  into  patricians  and  ple- 
beians : out  of  the  patricians  he  formed  the  fenate ; and  -to  the  fame  order  he 
confined  the  principal  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  the  fandtity  of  the  priefthood.  He 
likewife  feledted  a body  of  knights,  which  in  a later  period  formed  a kind  of 
middle  rank  between  the  fenate  and  people ; and  the  two  grand  divifions  were 
more  clofely  connedted  by  the  relationfhip  of  patron  and  client.  From  the  etruf- 
cans  Romulus  borrowed  the  lidlors,  with  their  fafces ; a fearful  emblem  of  au- 
thority, which  every  fuperiour  magiftrate  afterwards  affumed  in  the  functions  of 
his  office,  though  with  fome  variations.  He  excluded  foreign  gods,  to  fecure  to 
Rome  it’s  own  tutelar  divinity : he  introduced  augury,  and  other  kinds  of 
foothfaying,  eftablifhing  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  popular  religion, 
and  civil  and  military  affairs.  He  determined  the  reciprocal  duties  of  hufband 
and  wife,  father  and  fon,  regulated  the  city,  celebrated  triumphs,  was  at  length 
murdered,  and  afterwards  adored  as  a god. 

Behold  the  fimple  point,  on  which  the  wheel  of  roman  events  afterwards  in- 
ceffantly  revolved.  For  though  in  time  the  claffes  of  the  people  were  increafed, 
altered,  or  oppofed  to  each  other  j though  bitter  contefts  arofe,  whether  the 
claffes  or  tribes  of  the  people,  and  which  of  them,  fhould  take  the  lead  though 
the  increafing  debts  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  oppreffions  of  the  rich,  occafioned 
commotions,  and  many  attempts  were  made  for  alleviating  the  burdens  of  the 
people  by  means  of  tribunes,  agrarian  laws,  or  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  by  a 
middle  rank,  the  knights ; though  difputes  refpeding  the  limits  of  the  fenate,  the 
patricians,  and  the  plebeians,  affumed  now  one  form,  then  another,  till  the  two 
ranks  were  confounded  together:  in  all  this  we  perceive  nothing  more  than  the 
neceffary  confequences  of  a rudely  compofed  living  machine,  fuch  as  the  roman 
ftate  within  the  w'alls  of  one  city  muff  have  been.  Thus  fuperiour  offices  w'ere 
augmented,  as  the  number  of  citizens,  victories,  conquered  lands,  and  neceffities 
of  the  ftate  increafed  : thus  triumphs,  games,  expenfes,  marital  power,  and  pa- 
ternal authority,  were  limited  or  enlarged,  according  to  the  different  ftages  of 
manners  and  opinions : all  however  were  (hades  of  that  ancient  conftitution, 
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which  Romulus  invented  not,  it  is  true,  but  which  he  fo  firmly  eftablifhed, 
that  it  was  capable  of  remaining  the  bafis  of  the  roman  form  of  government 
even  under  the  emperours,  nay  almoft  to  the  prefent  day.  It’s  device  was 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  *,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome ; magic  words,  which  fubju- 
gated  and  ravaged  the  World,  and  at  length  rendered  the  romans  the  inftru- 
ments  of  their  own  ruin.  Let  us  contemplate  a few  leading  points  in  the  ro- 
man confhitution,  from  which  the  fate  of  Rome  appears  to  have  branched  out, 
as  a tree  from  it’s  roots. 

1.  The  roman  fenate , as  well  as  the  roman  people,  was,  from  the  ear  ließ  times , a 
body  of  warriors : Rome,  from  it's  higheß,  to  it's  lowefl  member  in  cafe  of  neceßty, 
was  a military  fate.  The  fenate  was  a deliberative  council ; but  from  it’s  pa- 
tricians it  fupplied  generals  and  ambaffadors : the  independent  citizen  was  ob- 
liged to  ferve  in  the  field  from  his  feventeenth  year  to  his  forty- fixth  or  fiftieth. 
He  who  had  not  made  ten  campaigns  was  ineligible  to  any  of  the  higher  offices. 
Hence  the  political  fpirit  of  the  romans  in  the  field  : hence  their  military  fpirit 
in  the  council.  Their  deliberations  were  on  affairs,  with  which  they  were  fami- 
liar: their  refolves  were  acts.  A roman  ambaffador  was  an  object  of  refpeft 
to  kings  : for  he  might  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  decide  the  fate  of  king- 
doms either  in  the  fenate  or  in  the  field.  The  people  of  the  higher  centurise 
were  by  no  means  a rude  mob  : they  confifted  of  men  of  property,  experienced 
in  war,  and  foreign  and  domeftic  affairs.  The  votes  of  the  poorer  centuria“  had 
lefs  weight ; and  in  the  better  times  of  Rome  their  members  were  not  thought 
qualified  for  the  army. 

2.  The  education  of  the  romans,  particularly  in  the  nobler  families,  was  calculated 
for  this  deßination.  They  learned  to  deliberate,  fpeak,  vote,  and  perfuade  the 
people  : they  went  early  to  the  field,  and  prepared  the  way  to  triumphs,  ho- 
nours, and  offices  of  ftate.  Hence  the  uniform  character  of  the  hiftory  and 
eloquence  of  the  romans,  and  even  of  their  jurifprudence  and  religion,  philolo- 
phy  and  language : all  breathe  a political  and  aftive  fpirit,  a manly,  adventu- 
tous  courage,  united  with  addrefs  and  urbanity.  A wider  difference  can  fcarcely 
be  conceived,  than  appears  on  comparifon  of  the  hiftory  and  eloquence  of 
China,  or  Judea,  with  thofe  of  Rome.  From  the  fpirit  of  the  greeks,  too,  the 
fpartans  themfelves  not  excepted,  that  of  Rome  is  diftinft ; as  it  is  founded  on 
a rougher  nature,  more  ancient  habit,  and  principles  more  fixed.  The  roman 
fenate  never  died  : it’s  refolutions,  it’s  maxims,  and  the  roman  character  inhe- 
rited from  Romulus,  were  immortal. 


* Senalus  populus  qus  romanus. 
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3.  The  roman  generals  were  frequently  ccnfuls,  whofe  military  and  civil  offices 
ufually  continued  but  a year:  accordingly  they  haftened  to  return  triumphant, 
and  their  fucceftors  were  eager  to  emulate  their  honours.  Hence  the  incredible 
progrefs  and  multiplication  of  roman  wars  : one  fprung  from  another,  and  gave 
rife  to  another  in  it’s  turn.  Occafions  forfeiture  campaigns  were  referred,  till  the 
prelent  was  ended  ; and  referved  to  accumulate  with  ufury,  as  a capital  of  fpoil, 
fucccfs,  and  glory.  Hence  the  interefl  the  romans  fo  greedily  took  in  foreign 
nations ; on  which  they  forced  themfelves  as  allies  and  protedlors,  or  as  judges 
of  differences,  certainly  not  from  motives  of  philanthropy.  Their  friendly  al- 
liances were  the  relation  of  a guardian  to  a ward;  their  advice  was  command  ; 
their  decifion,  war  or  fovereignty.  More  cool  haughtinefs,  and  latterly  fhame* 
lefs  impudence,  in  the  exercife  of  authority  aflumed  by  force,  were  never  dis- 
played, than  by  thefe  romans,  who  thought  the  World  was  theirs,  and  made 
for  them  alone. 

4.  The  roman  foldier  too ßutred  the  glory  and  reward  of  his  commander.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Rome’s  patriotic  virtues  the  foldiers  ferved  without  pay;  and  af- 
terwards it  was  fparingly  diflributed  : but  out  of  it’s  conquefts,  and  the  increafcd 
power  of  the  people  by  means  of  the  tribunes,  grew  pay,  reward,  and  booty. 
The  lands  of  the  conquered  wrere  often  divided  among  the  foldiery ; and  it  is 
well  know'n,  that  the  moft  ancient  and  numerous  quarrels  in  the  roman  re- 
public arofe  from  the  diftribution  of  lands.  Subfequently,  in  foreign  conquefts 
the  foldier  fhared  the  booty  ; and  participated  the  triumph  of  his  general,  both  in 
glory  and  valuable  donations.  Civic,  mural,  and  roftral  crowns  were  conferred  : 
and  Lucius  Dentatus  could  boaft,  * that,  having  been  in  a hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  eight  times  vidlorious  in  ftngle  combat,  wounded  forty  five  times  be- 
fore, and  not  once  behind,  he  had  di farmed  his  enemy  five  and  thirty  times, 
and  been  rewarded  with  eighteen  hafia  pura,  twenty  five  fets  of  horfe  furniture, 
eighty  three  chains,  a hundred  and  fixty  bracelets,  and  twenty  fix  crowns, 
namely,  fourteen  civic,  eight  golden,  three  mural,  and  one  obfidional,  befide 
money,  ten  prifoners,  and  twenty  oxen.’ 

As  befide  this,  the  point  of  honour  in  our  (landing  armies,  where  no  one 
ever  ferves  in  a rank  inferiour  to  what  he  has  once  born,  and  every  one  is  pro- 
moted in  turn,  according  to  the  date  of  his  fervice,  was  unknown  in  the  roman 
ftate  even  to  the  lateft  period ; but  the  general  chofe  his  own  tribunes,  and 
the  tribune  his  fubordinate  officers,  at  the  commencement  of  a war : a more 
free  competition  for  polls  of  honour  and  military  employments  was  opened,  and 
a more  intimate  connexion  between  the  general,  the  officers,  and  the  foldiery, 
was  formed.  The  whole  army  was  a body  feledted  for  the  campaign,  and  the 
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{pint  of  the  general  was  infufed  into  every  member  of  it,  by  thofe  who  com- 
manded under  him.  In  proportion  as  the  wall,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  republic  feparated  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  broken  down  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  valour  and  fuccefs  in  war  became  the  road  to  honours,  wealth, 
and  power,  for  all  ranks  ; fo  that  in  later  times  the  firft  pofTeffors  of  undivided 
power  in  Rome,  Marius  and  Sylla,  were  plebeians  *,  and  at  length  the  higheft 
dignities  were  obtained  by  the  meaneft  perfons.  Unqueflionably  this  was  the 
ruin  of  Rome  ; as,  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  patrician  pride  was  it’s 
lupport  ; and  it  was  only  by  degrees,  that  the  haughtinefs  and  opprefiion  exen- 
cil'ed  by  men  of  rank  became  the  caufes  of  all  the  internal  diflenfions  that  en- 
fued.  To  effcablifh.  an  equilibrium  between  the  fenate  and  the  people,  the  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  was  the  perpetual  bone  of  contention  in  the  roman  (late; 
where  the  balance  preponderating  now  to  one  fide,  then  to  the  other,  at  length 
overturned  the  commonwealth. 

5.  Roman  virtue,  fo  highly  celebrated,  is  for  the  mofl  part  inexplicable,  without 
the  narrow,  fevere  conflitution  of  the  roman  fate  : when  this  was  gone,  that  was  at 
an  end.  The  confuls  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  kings,  and  were  compelled, 
as  it  were,  in  imitation  of  ancient  example,  to  dilplay  fomething  more  than 
a royal,  to  difplay  a roman  foul.  All  the  magiftrates,  the  cenfors  efpecially, 
participated  this  fpirit.  We  are  aftonifhed  at  the  ftri<ft  impartiality,  the 
difinterefled  magnanimity,  the  bufy  lives,  of  the  ancient  romans,  from  the 
moment  their  day  broke,  nay  before  the  break  of  day,  even  from  the  ear- 
liefl  peep  of  dawn.  No  ftate  in  the  World  probably  went  fo  far  in  this 
earneftnefs  of  application,  this  ftri<ft  difcharge  of  civic  duties,  as  Rome, 
where  all  was  in  clofe  comta<ft.  The  noblenefs  of  their  families,  which 
was  honourably  defignated  by  patronymic  names  ; dangers  continually  re- 
newed from  without,  and  inceflant  contefts  for  an  equilibrium  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  within ; again,  the  bond  of  union  between  both  in  the 
relationfhip  of  patron  and  client;  the  crowded  intercourfe  with  each  other  in  the 
market  places,  in  their  houfes,  and  in  political  temples ; the  fine  yet  diftimft 
limits  between  what  belonged  to  the  fenate,  and  what  to  the  people ; their  fim- 
plicity  in  domeftic  life ; and  the  education  of  youth  in  a familiarity  with  all 
thefe  things  from  their  infancy ; contributed  to  form  in  the  romans  the  firft 
and  proudeft  nation  of  the  World.  Their  nobility  was  not,  as  among  others,  an 
indolent  nobility,  founded  on  landed  poffeffions,  on  wealth,  or  on  a name : it 
was  a proud,  family,  civic,  roman  fpirit,  in  the  firft  races ; on  which  their  country 
depended  as  it’s  firmed:  fupport ; and  in  the  continued  activity,  the  permanent 
ftream  of  the  fame  eternal  ftate,  it  was  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.  I am 

* Sulla  was  a patrician.  F. 
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perfuaded,  that,  in  the  moft  perilous  times,  no  roman  could  conceive  any  idea 
of  the  deftrucfion  of  Rome  : all  a&ed  for  their  city,  as  if  the  gods  had  deftined 
it  to  be  immortal,  and  them  to  be  the  inftruments  of  the  gods  for  fupporting 
it  to  eternity.  But  as  the  aftonilhing  fuccefs  of  the  romans  converted  their  va- 
lour into  infolence,  Scipio  could  not  help  applying  to  his  country,  on  the 
deftrudlion  of  Carthage,  thofe  verfes  of  Homer,  in  which  the  fate  of  Troy  is 
predided  *. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  religion  was  interwoven  with  the  fiate  in  Rome  un~ 
queßionably  contributed  to  it's  civil  and  military  greatnefs.  As  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  moft  valiant  ages  of  the  republic,  the  priefthood  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  moft  refpedable  families,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  ftatefmen  and 
warriors,  fo  that  even  the  emperours  themfelves  difdained  not  to  execute  it’s 
functions ; in  all  their  ceremonies  they  guarded  againft  the  true  pelt  of  every 
national  religion,  contempt,  which  the  fenate  employed  it’s  utmoft  endeavours 
to  obviate.  Accordingly,  that  able  politician  Polybius  afcribes  part  of  the  virtues 
of  the  romans,  particularly  their  incorruptible  faith  and  veracity,  to  religion,  by 
him  termed  fuperftition : and  even  in  the  late  ages  of  their  decline,  the  romans 
were  adually  fo  addicted  to  this  fuperftition,  that  fome  commanders,  of  the  moft 
ferocious  difpofition,  profeffed  themfelves  to  have  communication  with  the 
gods ; and  believed,  that,  by  their  infpiration  and  affiftance,  they  had  not  only 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  army,  but  even  the  control  of  chance 
and  fortune.  Religion  was  connected  with  every  civil  and  military  tranfadion,  fo 
as  to  fandify  it ; and  hence  the  noble  families  contended  with  the  people  for  the 
poffeffion  of  religious  dignities,  as  for  their  moft  facred  privilege.  This  is  com- 
monly afcribed  to  their  policy  alone,  as  their  aufpices  and  harufpices  put  into 
their  hands  the  direction  of  affairs  by  means  of  artful  religious  deceptions  : but, 
though  I will  not  deny,  that  thefe  were  occafionally  pradifed,  this  certainly  was 
not  the  whole  of  the  bufinefs.  The  worfhip  of  their  fathers,  and  of  the  gods  of 
Rome,  was,  according  to  the  general  belief,  the  fupport  of  their  good  fortune, 
the  pledge  of  their  preeminence  over  other  nations,  and  the  revered  fanduary  of 
their  unparagoned  ftate.  As  at  the  beginning  they  adopted  no  ftrange  gods, 
though  they  refpeded  the  deities  of  every  foreign  land,  fo  they  retained  the  an- 
cient worfhip  of  their  divinities,  in  which  they  became  romans.  To  alter  any 
thing  in  this,  was  to  derange  the  fundamental  pillars  of  the  ftate:  hence  in  the 
regulation  of  religious  ceremonies  the  fenate  and  people  maintained  their  fo- 
vereign  rights,  which  precluded  all  the  plots  and  fubtleties  of  a feparate  prieft- 
hood. The  religion  of  the  romans  was  a civil  and  military  religion;  which  did 
not  guard  them,  indeed,  from  unjuft  wars,  but,  giving  them  at  leaft  an  appear- 

* They  are  pronounced  by  He&or,  in  his  interview  with  Andromache.  Iliad,  z.  447.  feq.  F. 
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ance  ofjuftice  by  means  of  their  feciales  and  aufpices,  placed  them  under  the 
eyes  of  the  gods,  and  claimed  their  adidance. 

At  a later  period  it  was  equally  politic  in  the  romans,  abandoning  their  an- 
cient principles,  to  allure  to  them  foreign  deities.  Their  date  already  began  to 
totter,  as,  after  immenfe  conqueds,  was  inevitable  : but  this  politic  toleration 
preferved  it  from  the  fpirit  of  perfecuting  foreign  religions,  which  fird  appeared 
under  the  emperors,  by  whom  it  was  exercifed  only  occafionally  from  political 
motives,  and  not  from  hatred  or  affedtion  to  fpeculative  truth.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  romans  troubled  themfelves  about  no  religion,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  attacked 
the  date  : in  this  refpedt  they  were  not  men  and  philofophers,  but  citizens,  fol- 
diers,  and  conquerors. 

7.  What  thall  I fay  of  the  roman  art  of  war,  certainly  at  that  time  the  mod 
perfect  of  it’s  kind,  as  it  united  the  foldier  and  citizen,  the  datefman  and  ge- 
neral, and  ever  vigilant,  ever  pliable  and  new,  acquired  knowledge  from  every 
enemy  ? It’s  rude  foundations  were  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  city  itfelf,  the 
citizens  that  Romulus  mudered  forming  the  drd  legion : but  they  were  not 
afhamed  in  time  to  alter  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  army,  to  render  the 
ancient  phalanx  lefs  unwieldy,  and  thus,  by  imparting  to  it  a greater  capacity 
for  action,  to  difcomdt  the  veteran  macedonians,  whofe  order  of  battle  was  then 
reckoned  the  model  of  the  military  art.  Indead  of  their  ancient  latin  arms,  they 
borrowed  dich  as  fuited  them  from  the  etrufcans  and  famnites ; and  they 
learned  the  regulation  of  marches  from  Hannibal,  whofe  long  refidence  in  Italy 
gave  them  the  fevered  leßons  of  war  they  had  ever  received.  All  their  great 
commanders,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Scipios,  Marius,  Sylla, 
Pompey,  and  Casfar,  dudied  war  as  an  art  during  the  whole  of  their  lives : and 
as  they  had  to  carry  it  on  againd  the  mod  various  nations,  nations  too  aiding 
valiantly  from  drength,  courage,  and  defpair,  they  necefiarily  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  every  branch  of  the  fcience. 

The  might  of  the  romans  however  confided  not  wholly  in  their  weapons, 
their  order  of  battle,  and  their  encampments ; but  in  the  imperturbable  martial 
fpirit  of  their  generals,  and  in  the  tried  drength  of  the  foldier ; who  could  brave 
hunger,  third,  and  peril ; who  was  as  ready  at  the  ufe  of  his  weapons,  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own  limbs ; and  who,  danding  firm  againd  the  fhock  of  the  fpear, 
with  his  diort  roman  fword  in  his  hand,  fought  the  heart  of  his  enemy  even  in 
the  midd  of  the  phalanx.  This  fhort  roman  lword,  wielded  with  roman  valour, 
conquered  the  World.  It  was  the  roman  art  of  war  to  attack  rather  than  de- 
fend, to  fight  rather  than  befiege,  and  to  take  the  fliorted,  draighted  way  to 
vidory  and  fame.  To  the  affidance  of  this  came  the  inveterate  principles  of  the 
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republic,  to  which  all  refiftance  proved  vain : never  to  defift  till  the  enemy 
was  completely  overthrown,  and  therefore  to  engage  only  with  one  enemy  at 
a time;  never  to  accept  peace  in  misfortune,  even  it  peace  would  give  more 
than  victory  could  obtain,  but  to  hand  firm,  and  adt  fo  much  the  more  bravely 
againft  the  fuccefsful  victor;  to  begin  with  magnanimity,  and  the  matk  of  dif- 
intereftednefs,  as  if  they  fought  only  to  luccour  the  opprefled,  and  gain  allies, 
till  in  time  they  were  enabled  to  rule  their  allies,  opprefs  the  fuccoured,  and  tri- 
umph as  viftors  over  friend  and  foe.  TK-fi  and  fimilar  maxims  of  roman  info- 
lence,  or,  if  you  pleale,  of  cool,  j udent  magnanimity,  reduced  a world 
of  nations  to  the  flate  of  province. : am.  fo  they  ever  would,  if  fimilar  times,  and 
a fimilar  people,  could  arife. 

Let  us  now  traverfe  the  bloody  field,  through  which  thefe  conquerors  of  the 
World  waded,  and  examine  what  they  have  left  behind  them. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Conqueßs  of  the  Romans. 

When  Rome  began  it’s  career  of  heroifm,  Italy  was  covered  with  a number 
of  little  nations ; each  living  according  to  it’s  own  laws,  and  hereditary  cha- 
racter; more  or  lefs  enlightened;  but  aftive,  induftrious,  prolific.  We  are 
aftonifhed  at  the  number  of  men,  that  every  little  flate,  even  in  rude  moun- 
tainous regions,  was  able  to  bring  againfl  the  romans;  men  who  had  there 
found,  and  could  ftill  find  fubfiftence.  The  civilization  of  Italy  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Etruria ; it  was  fhared  by  every  little  people,  the  gauls  themfelves 
not  excepted  : the  land  was  cultivated ; rude  arts;  trade,  and  war,  were  purlued 
after  the  manner  of  the  times ; no  flate  was  without  good  laws,  though  few  in 
number;  and  even  the  natural  regulation  of  the  balance  of  power  between  dif- 
ferent flates  was  not  unknown.  Impelled  by  pride  or  needfity,  and  favoured  by 
various  circumflances,  the  romans  were  engaged  with  them  in  arduous,  bloody 
wars,  for  five  centuries ; fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  World  that  they  fubdued  coft 
them  lefs  trouble,  than  this  little  chain  of  people,  which  they  gradually  brought 
under  the  yoke. 

And  what  were  the  confequences  of  their  exertions  ? Ravage  and  deftruClion. 
I do  not  reckon  the  men  ftain  on  both  fides ; and  with  the  lofs  of  whom  whole 
nations,  as  the  famnites  and  etrufeans,  were  fwept  away  : the  obliteration  of 
thefe  communities,  and  the  deftruClion  of  their  towns,  were  misfortunes  of 
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greater  magnitude  to  this  country,  becaufe  affecting  remoted  pofberit}r.  Whe- 
ther thefe  nations  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  or  their  fad  remains  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  it’s  allies,  or  treated  as  fubjects  and  bridled  by  colonies,  their  pri- 
mitive energy  was  never  redored.  Once  chained  to  Rome’s  brazen  yoke,  they 
were  compelled,  for  centuries,  as  fubjedls  or  allies,  to  fpill  their  blood  in  her 
fervice,  and  for  her  profit  and  glory,  not  their  own.  Once  chained  to  this  yoke, 
not  with  {landing  all  the  privileges  conferred  on  this  people,  or  on  that,  every  in- 
dividual was  at  lad  reduced  to  feek  fortune,  honour,  wealth,  and  juftice,  in  Rome 
alone ; fo  that  in  a few  centuries  the  great  city  became  the  grave  of  Italy.  Soon 
or  late  the  laws  of  Rome  univerfally  prevailed ; the  manners  of  Rome  became 
the  manners  of  Italy ; her  mad  aim  to  acquire  the  fovereignty  of  the  World  en- 
ticed all  thefe  people  to  throng  round  her,  and  at  length  perifii  in  the  gulf  of 
roman  luxury.  No  denial,  no  redri&ion,  no  prohibition,  was  capable  at  laft:  of 
affording  any  aid  : for  the  courfe  of  nature,  once  turned  out  of  it’s  direction, 
cannot  be  altered  afterwards  at  will  by  human  laws. 

Thus  by  degrees  Rome  drained,  enervated,  and  depopulated  Italy;  fo  that  at 
length  rude  barbarians  were  requifite,  to  give  it  new  people,  new  laws,  new  man- 
ners, and  new  courage.  But  what  was  no  more,  returned  not  again  : Alba  and 
Cameria,  the  wealthy  Veii,  and  mod  of  the  etrurian,  latin,  famnite,  and  apulian 
cities  were  deftroyed  : the  fcanty  colonies,  planted  amid  their  afhes,  had  re- 
ftored to  none  their  ancient  dignity,  numerous  population,  induflry  in  arts,  laws 
and  manners.  It  was  the  fame  with  all  the  flourifhing  republics  of  Graecia 
Magna  : Tarentum  and  Croton,  Sybaris  and  Cuma;,  Locri  and  Thurium, 
Rhegiutn  and  Meflana,  Syracufe,  Catania,  Naxus,  Megara,  were  no  more ; and 
many  of  them  had  experienced  the  fevered  fate.  Thou,  wife  and  great  Ar- 
chimedes, wad  {lain  in  the  midd  of  thy  geometrical  labours ; and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  thy  grave  remained  unknown  to  thy  more  modern  countrymen,  fince  thy 
country  was  buried  with  thee;  for  the  date  pcriftied,  though  the  city  was  fpared. 
The  mifchief  done  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  and  the 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  this  corner  of  the 
World,  is  incredible.  Wars  and  proconfuls  laid  wade  the  delightful  ifle  of  Sicily ; 
and  Lower  Italy  was  ruined  by  the  various  ravages  committed  in  it,  though  dill 
more  by  it’s  proximity  to  Rome;  till  at  length  both  countries  were  parcelled 
out  into  edates  and  country  feats  of  the  romans,  while  they  were  likewife  the 
neared  objedls  of  their  extortion.  The  once  flourifhing  land  of  Etruria  was  al- 
ready in  a fimilar  fituation,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Gracchus : -a  fertile  folitude, 
inhabited  only  by  flaves,  and  drained  by  the  romans.  And  what  fine  country  in 
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the  World  experienced  a better  fate,  when  once  within  the  gripe  of  roman 
talons  ? 

When  Rome  had  fubjugated  Italy,  fhe  began  with  Carthage  ; and  this  in  a 
manner,  at  which  her  moft  determined  friends  muft  blufh.  Her  aftifting  the 
mamertines,  in  order  to  gain  fo'oting  in  Sicily  ; her  feizing  upon  Corfica  and 
Sardinia,  while  Carthage  was  embroiled  with  her  mercenaries ; and  laftly,  the 
deliberating  of  her  grave  fenators,  whether  a Carthage  were  to  be  fuffered  to 
exiit  upon  the  Earth,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  the  debate  had  been  on  a 
cabbage  of  their  own  planting;  with  a hundred  inftances  of  like  nature  ; render 
the  roman  hiftorv,  with  all  the  valour  and  addrefs  it  difplays,  a hiftory  of 
demons.  Be  it  Scipio  himfelf,  that  prdents  to  a Carthage,  little  capable  of 
doing  farther  .injury  to  Rome,  praying  even  her  aid  with  the  offer  of  an  ample 
tribute,  and,  trufting  to  her  promifes,  delivering  up  her  weapons,  (Lips,  arfenals, 
and  three  hundred  of  her  principal  inhabitants  as  hoftages ; be  it  Scipio,  or  a 
god,  that  prefents  to  her,  in  fuch  a fituation,  the  cold,  haughty  propofal  of 
her  deftrudtion,  as  a decree  of  the  fenate  ; it  is  ftill  a black,  devilifh  propofal, 
of  which  unqueftionably  the  noble  deliverer  himfelf  was  afhamed.  ‘ Carthage 
is  taken,’  he  writes  back  to  Rome;  as  if  with  this  expreflion  he  would  veil  his 
infamous  adt  : for  never  have  the  romans  given,  or  been  the  means  of  giving 
to  the  World,  fuch  a Carthage.  Even  an  enemy  -to  Carthage,  aware  of  all 
it’s  vices  and  defedts,  beholds  with  anger  it’s  deftrudtion  ; and  refpedts  the 
Carthaginians  at  leaft  when  he  beholds  them  as  difarmed,  betrayed  republicans, 
lighting  on  their  graves*  and  fighting  for  a burying  place. 

Why  was  it  denied  thee,  thou  great,  thou  matchlefs  Hannibal,  to  prevent 
thy  country’s  ruin,  and  march  diredtly  to  the  wolf’s  den  of  thy  hereditary  foe, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannte  ? Weak  poftevity,  that  never  eroded 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  condemns  thee  for  this ; not  reflecting  on  the  people 
whom  thou  hadft  under  thy  command,  and  on  the  condition  in  which,  after 
the  terrible  winter  campaign  in  Upper  and  Middle  Italy,  they  muft  have  been. 
It  condemns  thee,  from  the  mouth  of  thy  enemies,  for  want  of  military  difei- 
pline : though  it  is  alinoft  incomprehenfible,  how  thou  couldft  keep  together 
thy  mercenaries  fo  long,  and  after  fuch  marches  and  luch  adtions,  reft  not  till 
thou  hadft  reached  the  plains  of  Campania.  Renown  will  ever  deck  the  name 
of  this  brave  enemy  of  Rome,  w-hom  file  more  than  once  imperiouily  demanded, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  her  as  fiome  engine  of  war.  Not  faie,  but  the  fadtious 
avarice  of  his  countrymen,  prevented  him  from  completing  that  victory,  which 
lie,  not  Carthage,  had  obtained  over  Rome ; and  thus  he  was  incapable  of 
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becoming  more  than  an  inflrument  for  inftrudting  the  romans  in  the  art  of  war, 
as  they  had  learned  that  of  navigation  wholly  from  his  countrymen.  In  both 
fate  has  given  us  a fearful  warning,  never  to  flop  fnort  of  the  full  completion 
of  our  purpofes ; otherwife  we  fhall  certainly  promote,  what  we  are  endeavouring 
to  prevent.  Suffice  it,  that  with  Carthage  fell  a flate,  which  the  romans  could 
never  replace.  Commerce  deferted  it’s  coafts ; and  pirates  fucceeded,  as  they 
ever  will,  to  the  fTiorcs  that  commerce  had  abandoned.  Under  the  roman 
colonies  Africa  ceafed  to  be  that  horn  of  plenty,  which  it  had  long  been  under 
Carthage  : it  was  a granary  for  the  people  of  Rome  alone,  a menagerie  of  wild 
beafls  for  their  amufement,  and  a magazine  of  flaves.  Defolate  to  this  moment 
lie  the  fliores  and  plains  of  that  fine  country,  which  the  romans  firfl  robbed  of 
it’s  internal  culture.  Even  every  line  of  the  punic  writings  is  loft  to  us : iEmi- 
lianus  prefcnted  them  to  the  grandchildren  of  MafinifTa ; one  enemy  of  Car» 
thage,  to  another. 

Whatever  way  I turn  my  eyes  from  Carthage,  devaluation  rites  before  them ; 
for  this  ever  marked  the  footfteps  of  thefe  conquerors  of  the  World.  Had 
the  romans  really  intended  to  be  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  when  they  announced 
themfelves  under  this  proud  name  at  the  ifthmian  games  to  the  greeks  now 
funk  into  childhood,  how  different  would  have  been  their  condud  ! But  when 
Paulus  ^Emilius  permitted  feventy  cities  of  Epirus  to  be  defpoiled,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thouland  perfons  to  be  fold  for  ilaves,  merely  to  reward  his 
army ; when  Metellus  and  Silanus  ravaged  and  plundered  Macedon,  Mummius 
Corinth,  and  Sylla  Athens  and  Delphos,  as  fcarcely  any  cities  in  the  World 
had  been  plundered  ; when  this  devaluation  was  fpread  likewife  through  the 
grecian  iflands,  and  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  experienced  no  better  fate  than 
Greece,  namely  that  of  becoming  fources  of  tribute,  and  magazines  of  fpoil  to 
deck  the  triumphs  of  the  romans ; when  the  lafl  king  of  Macedon  was  led  in 
triumph  with  his  fons,  languifhed  in  the  mod  wretched  prifon,  whilft  one  fon 
efcaped  death  only  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a fkilful  turner  and  fcribe  at  Rome; 
when  the  lafl  glimmering  of  grecian  liberty,  the  retolian  and  achaian  league, 
was  extinguiflied,  and  the  whole  country  became  a roman  province,  or  a field 
of  carnage,  on  which  the  plundering,  ravaging  armies  of  the  triumvirs  at  length 
engaged  each  other:  O Greece,  what  an  end  was  referred  for  thee  by  thy  pro- 
tedfrefs,  thy  pupil,  Rome,  the  tutorefs  of  the  World  ! Nothing  remains  of  thee 
but  ruins,  which  the  barbarous  fpoilers  carried  awray  with  them  in  triumph,  that, 
at  a fubfequent  period,  whatever  the  art  of  man  had  invented  might  perifli 
amid  the  allies  of  their  own  city.  1 

From  Greece  let  us  fleer  our  courfe  to  the  fliores  of  Afia  and  Africa.  Into 
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the  kingdoms  of  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Egypt,  the  romans 
loon  intruded  ; either  as  heirs,  or  as  guardians,  umpires,  and  pacificators : but 
hence,  as  a juft  reward  for  their  fervices,  they  drew  the  poifon,  that  proved  fata! 
to  their  own  conftitution.  The  great  military  exploits  of  Scipio  Afiaticus, 
Manlius,  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  are  known  to  every  one ; to  the  laft 
of  whom  was  decreed  a triumph  at  one  time  over  fifteen  conquered  kingdoms, 
eight  hundred  cities,  and  a thoufand  fortrefles.  The  gold  and  filver  difplayed 
in  folemn  pomp  on  the  occafion  were  eftimated  at  twenty  thoufand  talents*'; 
he  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  a third  part,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
thoufand  talents -f  ; and  his  whole  army  was  fo  enriched,  that  the  meaneft  foldicr 
received  from  him  as  a triumphant  gift  to  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  pounds 
fterling,  befide  what  he  had  already  acquired  as  booty.  What  a robber ! Craflus, 
who  plundered  Jerufalem  alone  of  ten  thoufand  talents  |,  purfued  the  fame 
fteps;  and  no  one  penetrated  farther  into  the  eaft,  without  returning,  if  he  did 
return,  laden  with  wealth  and  luxury.  What  by  way  of  compenfation  did  the 
romans  bellow  on  the  afiatics?  Neither  laws,  nor  peace ; neither  inftitutions,  nor 
arts,  nor  people.  They  ravaged  countries,  burned  libraries,  defpoiled  cities, 
temples,  and  altars.  Part  of  the  alexandrian  library  was  given  to  the  flames 
by  Julius  Casfar;  and  Mark  Antony  bellowed  the  greater  portion  of  that  of 
Pergamus  on  Cleopatra,  that  both  might  afterwards  perilli  together.  Thus 
the  romans,  endeavouring  to  lpread  day  over  the  World,  wrapped  it  in  def- 
lating night : treafures  of  gold  and  filver  were  extorted  : nations,  and  myriads 
of  ancient  ideas,  w^ere  whelmed  in  the  abyls  : the  charafters  of  countries  were 
obliterated,  and  the  provinces  were  drained,  plundered,  and  abufed,  under  a 
fucceflion  of  execrable  emperors. 

With  almoft  yet  more  melancholy  do  I bend  my.  courfe  weftwards  to  the 
ravaged  countries  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  wherever  the  romans  ftretched  their 
arms.  The  nations  they  deftroyed  in  the  eaft  for  the  moft  part  had  already 
bloflomed,  and  begun  to  fade : here,  yet  unripe,  but  full  of  buds,  they  were  fo 
injured  in  their  firft  youthful  growth,  that  the  race  and  family  of  many  are 
fcarcely  to  be  diftingui filed,  Spain,  before  the  romans  entered  it,  was  a well- 
cultivated,  and  in  moft  places  fertile,  rich,  and  happy  land.  It’s  trade  was 
confiderable ; and  the  ftate  of  civilization  among  fome  of  it’s  people  by  no 
means  to  be  defpifed  ; of  which  the  turdetani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bsetis,  to 
whom  the  phenicians  and  Carthaginians  had  been  longeft  known,  and  even  the 
celtiberians,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  are  fufficient  proofs.  No  place  upon 
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Earth  more  ftoutly  refilled  the  romans  than  the  brave  Numantia.  For  twenty- 
years  it  fupported  the  war ; defeated  one  roman  army  after  another ; and  at  laft 
defended  itfelf  againfl  all  the  military  fkill  of  a Scipio,  with  a valour,  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  which  excites  the  commiferation  of  every  reader.  And  what  did 
the  delpoilers  feek  here,  in  an  inland  country,  from  nations  that  had  never 
given  them  offence,  and  fcarcely  heard  of  their  names  ? Gold  and  filver  mines. 
Spain  was  to  them,  what  America  is  now  forced  to  be  to  Spain,  a place  for 
plunder.  Lucullus,  Galba,  and  others,  plundered  in  contempt  of»  the  faith 
they  had  pledged  : the  fenate  itfelf  annulled  two  treaties  of  peace,  which  it’s 
defeated  generals  had  been  fain  to  conclude  with  the  numantines.  It  inhu- 
manly delivered  up  to  them  the  generals ; but  was  again  overcome  by  the 
numantines  in  generofity  to  thefe  unfortunate  commanders.  And  now  Scipio 
appeared  with  all  his  force  before  Numantia;  completely  blockaded  it;  cut 
off  the  right  arms  of  four  hundred  young  men,  the  only  perfons  who  would 
come  to  the  affiflance  of  this  injured  town  ; liflened  not  to  the  moving  intrea- 
ties, with  which  a people  oppreffed  by  famine  endeavoured  to  excite  his  pity 
and  juflice ; and  completed  the  deflrudlion  of  thefe  unhappy  beings  like  a 
true  roman.  Like  a true  roman,  too,  adled  Tiberius  Gracchus ; when  in  the 
country  of  the  celtiberians  alone  he  ravaged  three  hundred  towns,  even  if  we 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  fortreffes  and  villages.  Hence 
the  inextinguifhable  hatred  of  the  fpaniards  toward  the  romans : hence  the 
valiant  exploits  of  Viriatus  and  Sertorius,  both  of  whom  fell  by  unworthy  means, 
and  undoubtedly  excelled  many  roman  commanders  in  military  fkill  and  cou- 
rage : hence  the  fcarcely  ever  fubdued  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees,  who,  in 
defpite  of  the  romans,  retained  their  favage  flate  as  long' as  pofiible.  Unfor- 
tunate land  of  gold,  Iberia,  thou,  with  thy  culture,  and  thy  nations,  art  funk 
almofl  unknown  into  the  realm  of  fhades,  in  which  Homer  already  depicted  thee, 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  fetting  Sun,  as  a fubterranean  kingdom. 

Or  Gaul  we  have  little  to  fay,  as  we  know  nothing  of  it’s  conqueft,  but  from 
the  military  journal  of  it’s  conqueror.  For  ten  years  it  cofl  C$far  himfelf 
incredible  pains,  and  required  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind.  Though  he 
excelled  every  other  roman  in  generofity,  Fill  he  was  unable  to  change  the  fate 
of  his  roman  deflination,  and  gained  the  melancholy  praife  of  having  been 
engaged  in  fifty  pitched  battles,  not  reckoning  the  civil  wars,  and  having  flain 
in  fight  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  two  thoüfand  men.  Mofl  of  thefe  were  gauls. 
Where  are  the  numerous,  lively,  valiant  people  of  this  extenfive  country  ? 
where  were  their  fpirit  and  courage,  their  numbers  and  ftrength,  when  centu- 
ries after  favage  nations  fell  upon  them,  and  fhared  them  among  themfelves 
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as  roman  flaves  ? Even  the  name  of  this  leading  dock  of  people,  with  it’s 
peculiar  religion,  cultivation,  and  language,  is  obliterated  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country,  that  became  a roman  province.  You  great  and  noble  minds, 
Scipio  and  Csefar,  what  are  your  thoughts,  what  your  feelings,  when  now,  as 
departed  fpirits,  you  look  down  from  your  celeftial  fpberes  on  Rome,  that 
ned  of  robbers,  and  the  fcenes  of  your  murders  ? How  foul  to  you  mufl 
appear  your  honour,  how  bloody  your  laurels,  how  bafe  and  inhuman  your 
.exterminating  arts ! Rome  is  no  more:  and  when  it  did  exid,  the  feelings  of 
every  worthy  man  mud  have  whifpered  to  him,  that  all  thefe  monftrous,  ambi- 
tious victories  would  call  down  vengeance  and  dedrudtion  on  his'country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Decline  of  Rome. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is  an  eternal  ordinance  of  nature.  As  in  a balance  nei- 
ther fcale  can  be  depreffed  without  the  afcent  of  the  other;  fo  no  political  equi- 
librium can  be  deflroyed,  no  fin  againft  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  mankind 
can  be  committed,  without  avenging  itfelf ; and  the  more  the  meafure  is  heaped, 
the  more  tremendous  will  be  it’s  fall.  If  any  hiftory  proclaim  to  us  this  na- 
tural truth,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  Rome : but  let  the  reader  extend  his  views,  and 
not  confine  them  to  a fingle  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  that  Bate.  Had  the  romans 
never  beheld  Greece  or  Afia,  and  proceeded  after  the  manner  in  which  they  did 
againft  other  poorer  countries ; undoubtedly  their  fall  would  have  happened  at  a 
different  period,  and  under  different  circumftances : ftill  it  would  have  been 
equally  inevitable.  The  feeds  of  deftrudtion  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  plant ; the 
worm  gnawed  it’s  roots,  and  it’s  vital  juices  were  corrupted  : the  gigantic  tree, 
therefore,  muft  ultimately  fall  to  the  ground. 

i.  In  the  effence  of  the  roman  conditution  was  a leaven  of  diffenfion,  which, 
if  not  removed,  could  not  fail  foon  or  late  to  effect  it’s  dedru&ion  : this  was  the 
difpofition  of  the  fate  itfelf , the  unjuft  or  uncertain  limits  betzveen  the  fenate , the  knights, 
and.  the  citizens.  It  was  impoffible  for  Romulus  to  forefee  all  the  future  circum- 
ftances of  his  city,  when  he  eftablifhed  this  divifion:  he  formed  it  according  to 
it’s  prefent  date  and  wants ; as  thefe  altered,  he  himfelf  loft  his  life  by  the 
hands  of  thofe,  to  whom  his  power  became  burdenfome.  None  of  his  fucccffors 
had  courage,  or  occafion,  to  do  what  Romulus  had  not  done  : they  gave  a pre- 
ponderance to  either  party  by  their  perfonal  authority,  and  preferved  an  union 
between  the  different  ranks  in  a rude  date  lurrounded  with  dangers.  Servius 
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muttered  the  people,  and  put  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Under  the 
firft  confuls  dangers  were  extremely  preffing : at  the  fame  time  men  of  fuch 
merit,  ftrength,  and  greatnefs,  were  confpicuous  among  the  patricians,  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  lead  the  people. 

But  circumftances  foon  changed ; and  the  oppreffion  of  the  nobles  became 
infupportable.  The  citizens  were  overwhelmed  with  debt : they  had  too  little 
fhare  in  the  legittation  ; they  reaped  too  little  advantages  from  the  victories,  for 
which  their  blood  was  fpilled : fo  the  people  retired  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and 
fo  difputes  arofe,  which  the  appointment  of  tribunes  was  calculated  rather  to 
multiply  than  remove,  and  with  which  the  whole  fubfequent  hiftory  of  Rome 
was  accordingly  interwoven.  Hence  the  long  and  frequently  renewed  contefts 
refpe&ing  the  divilion  of  lands,  and  the  participation  of  the  plebeians  in  magifte- 
rial,  confular,  and  facerdotal  offices  j in  which  contefts  each  party  fought  it’s 
own  ends,  and  no  one  attempted  an  unbiafled  and  equitable  adjuftment  of  the 
interefts  of  both.  This  contention  furvived  even  to  the  triumvirates':  nay  the 
triumvirates  themfelves  were  conlequences  of  it.  Now  as  thefe  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  of  the  roman  conftitution,  and  this  contention  was  nearly  as  old  as  the 
republic  itfelf ; it  appears,  that  it  arofe  from  no  external  circumftances,  but 
from  an  internal  caufe,  which  from  the  beginning  corroded  the  vitals  of  the 
ftate.  It  is  fingular,  therefore,  that  the  roman  conftitution  fhould  have  been 
. reprefented  as  a pattern  of  perfection  : a conftitution  one  of  the  moft  imperfect 
in  the  World,  originating  from  crude  temporary  circumftances,  and  never  after- 
wards reformed  from  a general  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole,  but  partially 
altered  from  time  to  time.  Caffiar  alone  was  capable  of  giving  it  a radical 
reform  : but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  dagger,  that  deprived  him  of  life,  de- 
ftroyed  all  poffibility  of  an  improved  conftitution. 

2.  There  is  an  inconfiftency  in  the  polition : Rome,  the  queen  of  nations, 
Rome  the  fovereign  of  the  World  : for  Rome  was  merely  a city  \ and  it's  conflitu- 
tion , the  confiitution  of  a city  alone.  That  Rome’s  refolves  for  war,  however,  were 
the  refolves  of  an  immortal  fenate,  not  of  a mortal  king ; while  the  fpirit  of  it’s 
world -deft roying  maxims  was  naturally  more  durable  in  a college,  than  in  a 
flu&uating  feries  of  rulers;  unqueftionably  contributed  to  it’s  perfevgring  ob- 
ftinacy  in  war,  and  confequently  to  it’s  vi&ories.  Befides,  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  were  almoft  always  at  variance ; fo  that  the  fenate  found  it  necelfary  to 
create  wars,  for  the  purpofe  of  employing  the  unruly  multitude,  or  fome  turbu- 
lent leader,  abroad,  that  peace  might  be  preferved  at  home.  Thus  this  perma- 
nent variance  contributed  greatly  to  the  continuance  of  foreign  devaluation. 
Laftly,  as  the  fenate  itfelf  was  often  clofely  befet  with  dangers,  and  frequently 
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found  victories,  or  the  fame  of  victories,  neceflary  for  it’s  fupport ; and  as  every 
daring  patrician,  who  wifhed  the  people  to  efpoufe  his  cauie,  flood  in  need  of 
donations,  games,  celebrity,  and  triumphs,  which  war  alone,  or  for  the  moft  part, 
could  furnilh  ; this  divided,  reftlefs  government  was  a caufe  of  difturbing  the 
peace  qf  the  World,  and  keeping  it  in  commotion  for  centuries : for,  out  of  re- 
gard to  it’s  own  happinefs,  no  orderly  flate,  tranquil  in  itfelf,  would  have  been1 
the  aftor  of  fuch  a fearful  tragedy. 

To  make  conquefts,  however,  is  one  thing;  to  retain  them,  another : one 
thing,  to  gain  viftories ; another,  to  render  them  of  advantage  to  the  flate. 
Rome,  from  it’s  internal  conftitution,  was  never  capable  of  the  latter : and  the 
former  it  was  enabled  to  do  only  by  means  altogether  inimical  to  the  conftitu- 
tion of  a city.  Already  the  firft  kings,  that  applied  their  arms  to  conqueft,  were 
compelled  to  admit  fome  of  the  conquered  towns  and  nations  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  ; that  the  feeble  tree,  which  was  defirous  of  fhooting  forth  fuch  enor- 
mous branches,  might  acquire  roots,  and  a fubftantial  trunk  : thus  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  increafed  alarmingly.  The  city  afterwards  formed  alliances,  and 
it’s  allies  joined  it’s  armies  in  the  field:  fo  that  they  took  part  in  it’s  victories 
and  conquefts,  and  were  romans,  though  they  were  neither  citizens  nor  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome.  Hence  foon  arofe  warm  contefts  on  the  part  of  the  allies  for 
admiflion  to  the  rights  of  citizenfhip  : a demand  inevitable  from  the  nature  of 
the  cafe.  Hence  arofe  the  firft  focial  war,  which  coft  Italy  three  hundred  * 
thoufand  of  it’s  youths,  and  brought  Rome,  which  had  been  obliged  to  arm 
even  it’s  freedmen,  to  the  brink  of  deftrudtion : for  it  was  a war  between  the 
head  and  the  members,  which  terminated  only  by  the  confolidation  of  the 
members  into  this  mifshapen  head.  All  Italy  was  now  become  Rome,  which 
continued  to  fpread  itfelf,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  the  World.  I fhall  pafs 
over  the  diforder,  which  this  romanizing  muft  have  introduced  into  the  laws  of 
all  the  italian  ftates ; and  only  notice  the  evils,  that  thenceforward  flowed  from, 
all  corners,  and  from  every  region,  into  Rome. 

If  there  were  previoufly  fuch  a conflux  to  this  city,  as  rendered  it  fo  impofli- 
ble,  to  keep  the  tables  of  the  cenfus  uncontaminated,  that  even  a man,  who 
was  no  roman  citizen,  was  elected  conful ; how  muft  it  have  been,  when  the 
head  of  the  World  was  a mixed  mob  from  all  Italy  ; the  moft  monftrous  head, 
that  Earth  ever  bore  ? Immediately  on  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  lords  of  the 
World  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  the  admiflion  of  the 
allies  infinitely  increafed  the  number ; and  in  Caefar’s  time  there  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand,  who  fliared  in  the  public  donations  of  corn. 
Think  of  this  turbulent  mob  of  moftly  idle  perfons  aflembling  to  vote,  in  com- 
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pany  with  it’s  patrons,  and  thofe  who  afpired  to  polls  of  honour ; and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  donations,  fpebtacles,  parade,  and  flattery,  and 
Itill  more  military  force,  could  excite  thofe  tumults,  fpill  thofe  fleas  of  blood, 
and  eflablifh  thofe  triumvirates,  which  at  length  reduced  this  haughty  flovereign 
of  the  World  into  a (fate  of  flavery  to  herfclf.  Where  now  was  the  authority 
of  the  fenate  ? or  what  were  five  or  fix  hundred  perfons  againft  the  innumer- 
able multitude,  that  claimed  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  and,  marflialled  in  power- 
ful armies,  were  at  the  beck  now  of  this  man,  now  ofthat?  What  a poor  figure 
did  the  divine  fenate,  as  the  flattering  greeks  ftyled  it,  make  before  Marius  or 
Sylla,  Pompey  or  Casfar,  Antony  or  Otftavius ! The  father  of  his  country,  Cicero, 
appears  fliorn  of  his  glories,  when  attacked  only  by  a Clodius ; and  his  beft 
councils  were  of  little  avail,  not  only  againft  what  Pompey,  Caefar,  Antony,  and 
others,  actually  did,  but  what  even  a Catiline  had  nearly  accomplifhed.  Not 
from  the  fpices  of  the  eaft,  not  from  the  effeminacy  of  Lucullus,  fprung  this 
diforderly  ftate  of  things  ; but  from  the  effence  of  the  conftitution  of  Rome, 
which,  merely  as  a city,  aimed  at  being  the  head  of  the  World  *. 

3.  In  Rome,  however,  there  zvere  not  a fenate  and  people  alone , but  faves  alfo ; and 
of  thefe  the  number  increafed , in  proportion  as  the  romans  extended  their  fway.  By 
the  hands  of  flaves  they  cultivated  their  extenfive,  fertile  lands  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
Greece,  &c.  A number  of  flaves  conftituted  their  domeftic  wealth;  and  the 
traffic  in  them,  nay  the  tuition  of  them,  was  an  extenfive  occupation  at  Rome, 
of  which  even  Cato  was  not  afhamed.  The  days '.when  mafter  and  fervant 
lived  almoft  like  brothers  together,  and  Romulus  could  promulgate  a law,  that 
a father  might  fell  his  fon  for  a flave  three  times,  had  long  been  paft  : the  flaves 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  World  were  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe, 
and  were  treated  by  good  mailers  mildly,  by  the  pitilefs  frequently  as  brutes. 
It  would  have  been  wonderful  had  no  detriment  accrued  to  the  romans  from 
this  vaft  multitude  of  oppreffed  beings : for,  like  every  other  bad  inftitution, 
this  could  not  fail  to  avenge  itfelf.  The  vengeance  taken  by  the  bloody  war  of 
the  flaves,  which  Spartacus  waged  againft  the  romans  for  three  years,  with  the 
valour  and  Ikill  of  a confummate  general ; his  followers  increafing  from  feventy 
four  perfons  to  an  army  of  feventy  thoufand,  with  which  he  defeated  different 
commanders,  among  whom  were  twoconfuls;  during  which  war  many  cruelties 
were  perpetrated ; was  only  a prelude.  The  grand  mifchief  arofe  from  the 

• For  all  the  good  that  can  be  faid  of  the  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the  romans  ; 
fimplicity  of  the  ancient  romans,  and  the  im-  and  for  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  both  among  the 
provement  of  the  roman  people,  read  the  firfl  plebeians  and  patricians,  fee  the  fecond  volume 
volume  of  Meierotto’s  well  fupported  work  on  of  the  fame  book. 
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favourites  of  their  maders,  the  freedmen,  who  at  length  reduced  Rome  to  the 
date  of  a Have  of  Haves,  in  the  drifted  fenfe  of  the  words.  This  evil  com- 
menced as  early  as  Sylla’s  time ; and  under  the  emperors  it  increafed  fo  dread- 
fully, that  I am  incapable  of  defcribing  the  diforders  and  barbarities,  which 
originated  with  freedmen  and  favourite  Haves.  The  hidories  and  fatires  of  ro- 
man authors  abound  with  them  : no  favage  nation  upon  Earth  is  acquainted 
with  any  thing,  that  will  bear  a comparifon.  Thus  Rome  was  puniflied  by 
Rome  : the  oppreffor  of  the  World  became  the  abjeft  fervant  of  the  mod  in- 
famous Haves. 

4.  To  this  luxury  likewife  greatly  contributed  : towards  which  unfortunately 
Rome  was  not  lefs  forcibly  impelled  by  circumdances,  than  to  the  conqued  of 
the  World  by  fituation.  As  from  a central  point  fhe  ruled  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  with  it  the  rich  fliores  of  three  quarters  of  the  Globe  : while  by  the  aid 
of  confiderable  fleets  Hie  acquired  through  the  medium  of  Alexandria  the  pre- 
cious commodities  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remoted  parts  of  the  ead.  My  words 
are  too  feeble  to  deferibe  the  grofs  diflipation  and  luxury  in  feads  and  public 
fpeftacles,  in  dainties  for  the  table  and  garments  for  the  body,  in  houfes  and  in 
furniture,  which  prevailed,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  every  place  connefted 
with  it,  after  the  conqucd  of  Afia  *.  A man  can  fcarcely  believe  his  own 
eyes,  when  he'  reads  the  deferiptions  of  thefe  things,  the  high  price  of  foreign 
commodities,  and  the  profufion  of  them,  with  the  immenfe  debts  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome,  who  were  latterly  freedmen  and  Haves.  This  extravagance  ne- 
cefiarily  induced  extreme  poverty  : nay  it  was  in  itfelf  a prefling  want.  Thofe 
rivers  of  gold,  which  for  centuries  flowed  into  Rome  from  all  the  provinces, 
at  lad  dried  up  : and  as  all  the  commerce  of  the  romans  was  in  the  highed 
degree  prejudicial  to  them,  fince  they  exchanged  ready  money  for  mere  fuper- 
fluities,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  India  alone  drained  them  annually  of 
immenfe  fums. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  land  was  neglefted : agriculture  was  no  longer  pur- 
fued,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  by  the  romans  and  their  contemporaries  in  Italy  r 
the  arts  of  Rome  were  employed  not  on  the  ufeful,  but  on  the  fuperfluous ; on 
extravagant  fplendour  and  expenfe  in  triumphal  arches,  baths,  funeral  monu- 
ments, theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  the  like;  wonderful  druftures,  fuch  as  it 
mud  be  confefled  thefe  plunderers  of  the  World  alone  could  ereft.  To  no 

• See,  betide  Pctronius,  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  of  life  of  the  roman»,  Meiners’s  Gefchicbte  de * 
abundance  of  paflages  in  the  ancients;  and  Verfalls  der  Roemer,  * Hiftory  of  the  Decline  of 
among  modern  compilations  the  fecond  volume  the  Romans,’  &c. 
of  Meierotto’s  work  on  the  manners  and  way 
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roman  are  we  indebted  for  any  ufeful  art,  for  any  thing  contributing  to  the 
fupport  of  man ; which  might  have  benefited  other  nations,  and  from 
which  permanent  and  deferved  advantage  might  have  been  derived.  Hence 
the  empire  foon  became  poor:  the  ftandard  of  the  coin  was  lowered;  and  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  if  we  take  the  bafenefs  of  the  coin  into  confider- 
ation,  a general  received  fcarcely  the  pay,  that  was  deemed  inefficient  for  a 
common  foldier  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  Obvious  natural  confequences  of 
the  courfe  of  things ; which,  confidered  merely  in  a manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial view,  could  not  turn  out  otherwife. 

From  thefe  deftruCtive  circumftances  the  human  fpecies,  too,  degenerated ; 
not  only  in  number,  but  in  ftature,  growth,  and  vital  energy.  Rome  and  Italy, 
which  had  rendered  the  moft  populous  and  flourifhing  countries  in  the  World, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Spain,  Alia,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  nearly  deferts,  naturally  drew  upon 
themfelves,  by  their  laws  and  wars,  and  ftill  more  by  their  depraved,  indolent 
manner  of  living,  their  inordinate  vices,  the  pra&ice  of  divorce,  feverity  towards 
their  flaves,  and  latterly  tyranny  toward  the  worthieft  men,  the  moft  unnatural 
death.  Expiring  Rome  lay  for  centuries  on  her  deathbed  in  the  moft  frightful 
convulfions : a deathbed  extending  over  a whole  World,  from  which  the  had 
fucked  her  delicious  poifon,  and  which  could  then  render  her  no  affiftance,  but 
that  of  accelerating  her  death.  Barbarians  came  to  perform  this  office : northern 
giants,  to  whom  the  enervated  romans  appeared  dwarfs : they  ravaged  Rome, 
and  infufed  new  life  into  expiring  Italy.  A tremendous  yet  wholefome  proof, 
that  all  irregularities  in  Nature  avenge  and  confume  themfelves.  We  have  to 
thank  the  luxury  of  the  eaft  for  having  freed  the  World  earlier  from  acarcafe, 
which  victories  in  other  regions  indeed  would  have  deftroyed,  but  it  is  probable 
neither  fo  fpeedily,  nor  fo  terribly. 

5.  I have  now  to  confolidate  the  whole  into  one  view,  and  unfold  the  grand 
ordinance  of  nature,  that,  even  without  luxury,  without  plebeians,  without  a 
fenate,  and  without  flaves,  the  military  fpirit  of  Rome  alone  muß  have  ultimately 
deftroyed  it ; and  that  fwcrd , which  it  fo  often  drew  againft  innocent  cities  and  na- 
tions, have  returned  into  it's  own  bozvels.  But  here  all  hiftory  fpeaks  for  me. 
When  the  legions,  unfatiated  with  fpoil,  found  nothing  more  to  plunder,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Parthia  and  Germany  faw  an  end  to  their  fame,  what  could 
they  do,  but  turn  back,  and  devour  the  parent  ftate  ? The  fearful  tragedy  be- 
gan with  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla  : attached  to  their  commanders,  or 
paid  by  them,  the  returning  armies  revenged  their  generals  on  their  antagonifb, 
even  in  the  mid  ft  of  their  country,  and  Rome  was  deluged  with  blood.  This 
tragedy  continued.  When  Pompey  and  Caefar  led  againft  each  other  dearly 
paid  armies,  in  the  country  where  once  the  Mufes  fling,  and  Apollo  paflured 
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liis  flocks  as  a fhepherd ; romans,  fighting  againft  romans,  decided  the  fate  of 
their  country  at  this  diftance.  So  it  proceeded  in  the  barbarous  compact  of  the 
triumvirs  at  Modena,  which  in  a Angle  lift  condemned  to  death  or  banifhment 
three  hundred  fenators,  and  two  thoufand  knights,  and  extorted  two  hundred 
thoufand  talents  * chiefly  from  Rome,  and  even  from  the  women;  as  it  did 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  where  Brutus  fell;  before  the  war  againft  the 
younger  Pompey,  the  nobler  fon  of  a great  father;  alter  the  battle  of  Adium  ; 
and  on  other  occafions. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  weak,  unfeeling  Auguftus  aded  the  part  of  clemency 
and  the  love  of  peace ; the  empire  had  been  won  by  the  fword ; the  fword  muft 
maintain  it,  or  by  the  fword  it  muft  fall-  If  the  romans  began  to  fiumber ; 
the  nations  that  had  been  injured,  or  put  into  commotion,  would  not  fiumber 
too  : they  demanded  vengeance,  and  retaliated  when  opportunity  arrived.  In 
the  roman  empire  the  ccefars  ever  remained  nothing  more  than  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  armies:  and  many  of  them,  who  forgot  their  ftations,  were  dread- 
fully reminded  of  them  by  their  folcliers.  Thefe  fet  up,  and  put  down  empe- 
rors : till  at  length  the  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards  made  himfelf  grand 
vizir,  and  the  fenators  contemptible  puppets.  In  a Abort  time,  too,  the  fenate 
was  compofed  wholly  of  foldiers ; of  foldiers  whom  time  had  fo  enfeebled,  that 
they  were  fit  neither  for  wrar  nor  counfel.  The  empire  fell  to  pieces : rival 
emperors  perfecuted  and  aflailed  each  other : foreign  nations  prefled  into  the 
empire,  and  enemies  were  admitted  into  the  army,  who  allured  other  enemies. 
Thus  the  provinces  wrere  torn  and  ravaged ; and  proud,  eternal  Rome  fell,  de- 
ferted  and  betrayed  by  it’s  own  commanders.  A fearful  monument  of  the  end, 
that  every  where  awaits  the  thirft  of  conqueft,  W'hether  in  great  or  little  ftates; 
and  more  particularly  the  fpirit  of  military  defpotifm,  according  to  the  juft  laws 
of  nature.  Never  was  a martial  ftate  more  firm  and  extenfive  than  that  of  Rome  : 
and  never  wras  a corpfe  conveyed  more  horribly  to  the  grave ; fo  that  after  Pom- 
pey and  Caftar  another  conqueror  could  never  have  been  expeded,  or  another 
regiment  of  foldiers,  to  arile  in  a civilized  nation. 

Powerful  Deftiny  ! has  the  hiftory  of  the  romans  been  preferved,  has  half  the 
World  been  a vidim  to  the  fword,  to  teach  us  this  leflon  ? And  yet  we  learn  from 
it  nothing  but  w'ords;  or,  mifunderftood,  it  has  formed  new  romans,  incapable 
however  of  equalling  their  prototype.  Thofe  ancient  romans  have  appeared 
but  once  upon  the  ftage,  and  aded,  chiefly  as  private  perfons,  a tremendoufly 
grand  tragedy,  the  repetition  of  which,  for  humanity’s  fake,  we  can  never  delire. 
Let  us  examine,  however,  what  greatnefs  and  lplendour  this  tragedy  has  exhi- 
bited in  it’s  progrefs. 
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After  what,  has  been  faid,  juftice  demands,  that  we  fhould  name  with  due 
praife  thofe  nobleminded  individuals,  who,  in  the  unfavourable  fituation,  in 
which  deftiny  had  placed  them,  bravely  facrifiiced  themfelves  for  what  they 
called  the  good  of  their  country,  and  in  the  fhort  courfe  of  their  lives  performed 
deeds  reaching  almoft  the  fummit  of  human  powers.  Following  the  courfe 
of  hiftory,  I fhall  mention  as  deferving  fame  in  different  degrees  a Junius  Brutus 
and  Poplicola,  Mutius  Sccevola  and  Coriolanus,  Valeria  and  Veturia,  the  three 
hundred  Fabii  and  Cincinnatus,  Camillus  and  Decius,  Fabricius  and'  Regulus, 
Marcellus  and  Fabius,  the  Scipios  and  Catos,  Cornelia  and  her  unfortunate 
fons ; to  whom,  if  military  glory  alone  were  to  be  confidered,  we  fhall  add 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Caefar ; and,  if  good  intentions  and  endeavours 
deferve  praife,  Marcus  Brutus,  Cicero,  Agrippa,  Drufus,  and  Germanicus. 
Neither  mu  ft  we  forget  among  the  emperors  Titus,  the  delight  of  mankind, 
the  juft  and  good  Nerva,  the  fortunate  Trajan,  the  indefatigable  Adrian,  the 
good  Antoninus,  the  vigilant  Severus,  the  manly  Aurelian,  and  other  powerful 
props  of  a finking  edifice.  But  as  thefe  men  are  better  known  to  every  one, 
than  even  the  greeks  themfelves,  I may  be  excufed  if  I fpeak  generally  of  the 
character  of  the  romans  in  their  beft  ages,  and  confider  this  character  as  a confe- 
quence  of  the  circumftances  of  the  times. 

If  a name  were  to  be  given  to  impartiality  and  firm  relolve,  to  indefatigable 
adlivity  in  words  and  deeds,  and  a determinate  ardent  purfuit  of  vidtory  or 
honour ; if  to  that  cool  courage,  which  peril  cannot  daunt,  misfortune  cannot 
bend,  and  fuccefs  cannot  intoxicate  ; it  muft  be  that  of  roman  fortitude. 
Many  perfons  even  of  the  loweft  order  in  this  ftate  have  difplayed  this  virtue 
in  fo  confpicuous  a manner,  that  we,  particularly  in  our  youth,  when  we  view 
the  romans  chiefly  on  the  moft  brilliant  fide,  honour  fuch  perfonages  of  the 
old  World  as  great  departed  fpirits.  Their  generals  ftride  like  giants  from  one 
quarter  of  the  Globe  to  another,  and  bear  the  fate  of  nations  in  their  prompt 
and  powerful  hands.  Thrones  are  overturned  by  their  foot  as  they  pafs,  and 
they  determine  the  life  or  death  of  myriads  with  a word.  Perilous  height,  on 
which  they  ftand  ! Ruinous  game,  where  crowns  are  the  flake,  and  where  the 
wealth  of  nations,  and  the  lives  of  millions,  are  played  away ! 
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On  this  height  they  walk  as  fimple  romans,  difdaining  the  pomp  of  barbarian 
kings ; the  helmet  their  crown,  the  coat  of  mail  their  only  decoration. 

And  when  on  this  fummit  of  wealth  and  power  I hear  their  manly  eloquence, 
and  fee  the  unwearied  activity  of  their  domeftic  or  patriotic  virtues ; when  in 
the  throng  of  battle,  or  in  the  tumult  of  the  Forum,  the  countenance  of  Czefar 
retains  it’s  conftant  ferenity,  and  his  heart  beats  with  magnanimous  clemency 
even  toward  his  enemies ; great  man,  even  with  all  the  vices,  into  which 
levity  led  thee,  if  thou  didft  not  deferve  to  be  monarch  of  Rome,  no  man 
ever  did  ! But  Caefar  was  more  than  this ; he  was  Casfar.  The  higheft  throne 
on  Earth  decorated  itfelf  with  his  name  : O that  it  could  have  adorned  itfelf 
with  his  fpirit  alfo  ! that  for  ages  it  could  have  been  animated  with  the  bene- 
volent, vigilant,  comprehenfive  mind  of  Caefar ! 

But  there  (lands  his  friend  Brutus  with  drawn  dagger.  Worthy  Brutus ! thy  • 
evil  genius  appeared  to  thee  not  for  the  firft  time  at  Sardis  or  Philippi : long 
before  hadft  thou  feen  it  in  the  lhape  of  thy  country,  to  which,  though  of  fofter 
foul  than  thy  rude  forefathers,  thou  madeft  a facrifice  of  the  facred  rights  of 
friendfliip  and  humanity.  Wanting  the  mind  of  a Czefar  and  the  vulgar  fero- 
cioufnefs  of  a Sylla,  thou  couldft  not  profit  by  the  deed  impofed  upon  thee ; 
and  waft  compelled  to  abandon  Rome,  now  Rome  no  longer,  to  the  wild 
defigns  of  an  Antony  and  an  O&avius : Antony,  who  laid  all  the  glory  of 
Rome  at  the  feet  of  an  egyptian  ftrumpet ; Oflavius,  who  from  the  chamber 
of  a Livia  ruled  with  a femblance  of  divine  tranquillity  the  wearied  World.  No- 
thing was  left  for  thee,  but  thy  own  fword  : a melancholy  yet  neceffary  refource 
for  an  unfortunate  roman. 

Whence  arofe  this  great  character  of  the  romans  ? From  their  education  ; 
often  from  family  pride,  and  the  glory  of  a name ; from  their  occupations ; 
from  the  condenfation  of  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  all  nations,  in  the 
central  point  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  World  ; and  laftly  from  the  fortunate, 
unfortunate  necefiity,  in  which  the  romans  found  themfelves.  Hence  every 
part  of  roman  greatnefs  was  common  to  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobler 
families ; to  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men.  The  daughters  of  Scipio  and 
Cato,  the  wife  of  a Brutus,  the  mother  and  filler  of  the  Gracchi,  could  not  acl 
unbecoming  their  families : nay,  noble  roman  ladies  frequently  excelled  the 
men  in  prudence  and  worth.  Thus  Terentia  poflefled  more  heroic  courage 
than  Cicero  ; Veturia,  more  noblemindednefs  than  Coriolanus ; Paulina,  more 
fortitude  than  Seneca.  No  natural  advantages  could  produce  in  an  eaftern 
fiaram,  or  a gyneceum  of  Greece,  thofe  female  virtues,  which  bloftomed  in  the 
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public  and  domeftic  life  of  the  romans  : but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  in  the 
times  of  roman  depravity,  female  vices  appeared,  at  which  humanity  fh udders. 
Even  fo  early  as  the  fubjugation  of  the  latins,  a hundred  and  feventy  roman 
wives  agreed  to  poifon  their  hulbands ; and,  when  they  were  difcovered,  quaffed 
off  the  fatal  portion  like  heroes.  The  deeds,  which  the  women  of  Rome  were 
capable  of  perpetrating  under  the  emperors,  want  a name.  The  deepeft  (hade 
borders  on  the  ftrongeft  light : a ftepmother  Livia,  and  the  faithful  Antonia- 
Drufus,  a Plancina  and  Agrippina-Germanicus,  a Meffalina  and  OCtavia,  appear 
fide  by  fide. 

If  we  would  eRimate  the  merits  of  the  romans  in  regard  to  fcience,  we  muft 
take  their  peculiar  character  into  confideration,  and  require  from  them  no 
grecian  arts.  Their  language  was  the  solian  dialed,  intermingled  with  almoft 
all  the  tongues  of  Italy.  From  this  rude  form  it  was  ftowly  improved  j and 
yet,  with  all  it’s  improvement,  it  could  never  completely  attain  that  eafe, 
beauty,  and  perfpicuity,  which  diftinguifh  the  greek.  It  is  concife,  grave,  and 
worthy  to  be  the  language  of  the  legillators  and  fovereigns  of  the  World  : in 
every  refped  a type  of  the  roman  mind.  As  the  romans  did  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  greeks,  till  their  character  and  political  ftate  had  long 
been  formed  by  the  latins,  the  etrufeans,  and  their  own  efforts  ; it  was  late, 
before  their  native  eloquence  began,  to  receive  any  polifli  from  Greece.  We 
will  pafs  over,  therefore,  their  firft  dramatic  and  poetical  attempts,  which 
unquestionably  contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  their  language,  and 
fpeak  of  what  with  them  took  deeper  root ; legiflation , oratory,  and  hißory'-y 
flowers  of  the  intellect,  which  their  occupations  produced,  and  in  which  the 
roman  genius  is  more  particularly  difplayed. 

Here,  too,  we  have  to  regret,  that  fate  has  favoured  us  with  fo  little  : for 
they,  whofe  thirft  of  conqueft  deprived  us  of  fo  many  works  of  other  nations, 
were  obliged,  in  like  manner,  to  fubmit  the  productions  of  their  own  genius 
to  deftruftive  time.  Not  to  mention  the  ancient  annals  of  their  pric-fts,  the 
heroic  hiftories  of  Ennius  and  Nzevius,  or  the  attempt  of  a Fabius  Pidorj 
where  are  the  hiftories  of  a Cincius,  Cato,  Libo,  Pofthumius,  Pifo,  Caffius 
Hemina,  Servilian,  Fannius,  Sempronius,  Cadius  Antipatcr,  Afellio,  Gellius, 
Lucinius,  and  others  ? Where  are  the  lives  of  iEmilius  Scaurus,  Rutilius 
Rufus,  Lutatius  Catulus,  S3 11a,  Auguftus,  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius,  of  an  Agrip- 
pina-Germanicus, and  even  of  a Claudius,  Trajan,  See.,  written  by  themfelves  ? 
Where,  too,  are  the  numerous  hiftorical  works  of  the  moft  important  perfons 
of  the  ftate  in  the  moft  important  periods  of  Rome  ? of  Hortenfius,  Atticus, 
Sifenna,  Lutatius,  Tubero,  Lucceius,  Balbus,  Brutus,  and  Tiro  ; of  Valerius 
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Meffala,  Cremutius  Cordus,  Domitius,  Corbulo,  and  Cluvius  Rufus  ? where, 
the  many  loft  works  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  Salluft,  Livy,  Trogus,  Pliny,  and 
others  ? I infert  thefe  names  here,  to  abafh  thofe  moderns,  who  fet  themfelves 
far  above  the  romans : for  where  is  the  modern  nation,  that  can  reckon  among 
it’s  princes,  generals,  and  chief  officers  of  ftate,  fo  many  and  fo  great  hiftorians, 
as  thefe  pretendedly  barbarous  romans,  in  fo  fhort  a time,  and  during  events  of 
fo  much  importance,  in  which  they  were  adivcly  employed  ? From  the  few 
fragments,  yet  remaining  as  fpecimens  of  a Cornelius,  Caefar,  Livy,  8cc., 
roman  hiftory,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  has  not  the  charms  and  pleafing  beauty 
of  the  greek ; but  it  poffeftes  roman  dignity,  and  much  philofophical  and 
political  wifdom  in  a Salluft,  Tacitus,  and  others.  Where  great  adions  are 
achieved,  men  think  and  write  with  dignity  : flavery  palfics  the  tongue,  as 
appears  from  the  later  roman  hiftory  itfelf : and,  alas  ! the  majority  of  the 
roman  hiftorians,  during  the  times  of  roman  liberty,  or  while  that  liberty  was 
but  half  deftroyed,  are  wholly  loft.  An  irreparable  lofs : for  fuch  men  can 
live  but  once ; but  once  can  write  their  own  hiftory. 

Roman  Hiftory  walks  by  the  fide  of  Eloquence,  her  filler,  and  the  Art  of 
War  and  of  Politics,  their  common  mother.  Thus  fevcral  of  the  greateft  of 
the  romans  were  not  only  Ikilled  in  thefe  fciences,  but  writers  alfo.  The  greek 
and  roman  hiftorians  are  unjuftly  cenfured  for  the  political  and  military 
fpeeches,  which  they  have  frequently  introduced  into  their  narrative:  for  as 
public  fpeeches  formed  the  chain,  to  which  every  affair  of  the  commonwealth 
•was  linked,  the  hiftorian  could  not  find  a more  natural  inftrument  to  conned 
events,  prefent  them  in  different  points  of  view,  and  enter  into  a philofophical 
elucidation  of  them.  Thefe  fpeeches  afford  the  writer  a far  more  elegant  mode 
of  philofophifing,  than  that  fubfequently  adopted  by  Tacitus  and  his  brethren, 
who,  compelled  by  neceffity,  uniformly  intermix  their  own  refledions.  Tacitus, 
however,  has  been  unjuftly  criticifed  alfo,  for  his  philofophifing  fpirit ; for  both 
in  his  delineations,  and  in  the  feverity  of  their  ftyle,  he  is  in  heart  and  mind  a 
roman.  It  was  impoffible  for  him  to  relate  events,  without  unfolding  their 
caufes,  and  painting  in  black  colours  what  was  deteftable.  His  hiftory  fighs 
for  liberty;  and  it’s  obfeure  concife  tone  difpJ ays  deeper  regret  for  it’s  lofs, 
than  words  could  have  expreffed.  Hiftory  and  eloquence  enjoy  only  times  of 
freedom,  that  is  of  public  adivity  in  politics  and  war  : they  perifh  with  thefe ; 
and,  as  the  ftate  grows  indolent,  their  thoughts  and  expreffion  are  be- 
numbed. 

With  regard  to  orators,  though  not  inferiour  in  lame  to  the  hiftorians,  we 
have  lefs  to  deplore.  Cicero  alone  is  fufficicnt,  to  indemnify  us  for  the  lofs 
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of  many.  In  his  writings  on  oratory  he  gives  us  the  characters  at  leaf!  of  his 
great  predeceftors  and  contemporaries;  and  to  us  his  orations  may  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  of  Cato,  Antonius,  Hortenfius,  Csefar,  and  others.  The  fate  of 
this  man  is  iliuftrious  : more  illuftrious  after  his  death,  than  during  his.  life. 
He  has  preferred  to  us  not  only  the  eloquence  of  Rome,  in  his  precepts  and 
examples,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  grecian  philofophy  ; for  of  many  of  it’s 
fchools  we  fhould  have  known  little  more  than  the  names,  and  not  their 
doctrines,  but  for  the  enviable  garb,  in  which  he  has  preferred  them.  His 
eloquence  excels  the  thunder  of  Demofthenes,  not  only  in  philofophical  clear- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity,  but  in  urbanity  and  true  patriotifm.  Almoft  to  him 
alone  is  Europe  indebted  for  the  reftoration  of  the  pure  latin  language  ; an 
inftrument,  that  has  unquefticcnably  done  much  for  the  human  mind,  notwith- 
ftanding  it’s  many  abides.  Light  lie  the  turf  upon  thee,  therefore,  much  occu- 
pied and  much  peflecuted  man,  the  pater  patria  of  all  the  latin  fchools  in 
Europe  ! For  thy  frailties  thou  didll  fuffkient  penance  in  thy  lifetime  : now 
thou  art  dead,  may  men  enjoy  the  fruits  of  thy  learned,  elegant,  juft,  and  noble 
fpirit,  and  learn  from  thy  letters  and  works,  if  not  to  adore,  at  leaft  to  love  thee 
with  gratitude  and  high  efteem*. 

The  poetry  of  the  romans  was  but  a foreign  flower,  which  bloflomed  beau- 
tifully in  Latium,  it  is  true,  and  here  and  there  aifumed  a more  delicate  tint, 
but  it  was  incapable  of  producing  any  new  fruits  of  it’s  own.  The  etrufeans, 
indeed,  had  already  prepared  the  ruder  warrior  for  poetry  by  their  lalian  and 
funereal  fongs,  and  their  fefeennine,  atellanian,  and  fcenic  games.  With  the 
capture  of  Tarentum  and  other  cities  of  Gracia  Magna,  grecian  poets  alfo 
were  captured,  who  endeavoured  to  render  the  rude  dialed  of  the  conquerors 
of  Greece  more  pleafing  to  them,  by  the  help  of  the  more  refined  mufes  of 
their  mother  country.  The  merits  of  thefe  raoft  ancient  latin  poets  are  known 
to  us  only  from  a few  verfes  and  fragments ; but  we  are  aftonifhed  at  the 
number  of  their  tragedies  and'  comedies,  that  we  find  quoted,  not  only  in 
ancient  times,  but  in  part  even  in  the  bell  ages.  Time  has  deftroyed  them  ; 
but  I do  not  think  the  lofs  great,  compared  with  that  of  the  greeks ; for  many 
of  them  were  founded  on  grecian  ftories,  and  probably  imitations  of  grecian 
manners.  The  roman  people  delighted  too  much  in  farces  and  pantomimes, 
in  the  circenfian  games  and  combats  of  gladiators,  to  poffefs  a grecian  ear,  or 
grecian  tafte  for  the  theatre.  The  dramatic  mufe  was  introduced  to  the  romans 

* For  the  character  of  this  man,  which  has  rdpefts  the  writings  of  this  roman,  but  the  ge- 
often  been  mifunderftood,  read  Middleton’s  life  neral  hiftory  of  his  time, 
of  Cicero,  an  excellent  work,  not  only  as  far  as 
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as  a Have  ; and  a Have  with  them  (lie  ever  remained  : dill  I much  regret  the 
lofs  of  the  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  Plautus,  and  the  (hipwrcck  of  a hun- 
dred and  eight  plays  of  Terence  ; as  well  as  the  poems  of  Ennius,  a man  of 
Prong  mind,  particularly  his  Scipio  and  his  didadic  poems:  for  in  Terence  alone, 
to  ufe  Cxfar’s  exprcffion,  we  had  at  lead  half  Menander.  Cicero,  too,  we  have 
to  thank  for  having  preferved  to  us  a Lucretius,  a poet  of  a roman  foul ; and 
to  Augudus  we  are  indebted  for  a Semi-Homer  in  the  dEneid.  Let  us  thank 
Cornutus,  likewife,  for  not  having  deprived  us  of  fome  of  the  exercifes  of  his 
noble  pupil  Perfius : and  you,  alfo,  ye  monks,  for  having  faved,  as  means  of 
learning  latin,  Horace,  and  Boethius,  with  fomething  of  Terence,  but  above  all 
your  Virgil,  as  an  orthodox  poet.  The  foie  unfpotted  iaurel  in  the  crown  of 
Augudus  is,  that  he  cherifhed  the  mufes,  and  allowed  fcience  a free  wing. 

From  the  roman  poets  to  the  philofophers  I turn  with  pleasure : many  were 
both  at  the  fame  time,  and  indeed  philofophers  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  heads. 
In  Rome  no  fydems  were  invented ; but  philofophy  was  practifed,  and  intro- 
duced into  law,  politics,  and  private  life.  Never  did  a didadic  poet  write  with 
more  force  and  fire  than  Lucretius ; for  he  believed  what  he  taught  : never 
fince  the  time  of  Plato  has  the  Academy  been  renovated  with  greater  charms, 
than  in  the  elegant  dialogues  of  Cicero.  The  doic  philofophy,  likewife,  not 
only  obtained  great  fvvay  in  roman  jurifprudence,  and  formed  a ftrid  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  men,  but  acquired  a practical  folidity  and  beauty  in  the  writings 
of  Seneca,  the  excellent  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  maxims  of  Epide- 
tus,  &c.,  to  which  the  dodrines  of  various  fchools  have  evidently  contributed» 
Exercife  and  necefiity  in  many  fevere  fituations  of  the  roman  date  deelcd  the 
breads  of  the  romans  and  fortified  their  courage  : they  examined  into  what 
was  proper  to  be  follo\yed,  and  availed  themfelves  of  what  the  greeks  had 
conceived,  not  as  idle  ornament,  but  as  the  weapons  and  armour  of  the 
mind.  The  doic  philofophy  had  great  effed  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the 
romans : not  indeed  in  exciting  them  to  the  conqued  of  the  World,  but  in  pro- 
moting judice,  reditude,  and  the  internal  confolation  of  men  unjudly  opprefled. 
For  the  romans  were  men;  and  as  innocent  poderity  differed  for  the  fins  of 
their  progenitors,  they  fought  to  drengthen  themfelves  as  they  could  : they 
firmly  appropriated  to  themfelves  what  was  not  of  their  own  invention. 

The  hidory  of  roman  literature  is  to  us  a ruin  of  ruins ; for,  with  the  collec- 
tions of  it,  we  have  lod,  for  the  mod  part,  the  fourccs  whence  thofc  collediom 
were  drawn.  .What  labour  fhould  we  have  been  fpared,  what  light  would  have 
been  thrown  upon  antiquity,  if  the  writings  ofVarro,  or  the  two  thousand  books 
from  which  Pliny  compiled,  had  come  down  to  us ! From  what  was  known  of 
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the  World  to  the  romans,  Ariftotle  undoubtedly  would  have  made  a collection 
different  from  Pliny’s : yet  is  the  book  of  Pliny  a treafure,  which  (hows  the  in- 
duftry  and  roman  fpirit  of  the  writer,  notvvithftanding  his  ignorance  in  particu- 
lar points.  Thus,  too,  the  hiftory  of  roman  jurifprudence  is  the  hiftory  of  great 
diligence  and  acuteriefs,  which  could  have  been  exercifed,  and  10  longpuriued, 
in  the  roman  Hate  alone : what  in  the  courfe  of  time  has  been  made  out  of  it, 
or  foifted*  into  it,  muft  not  be  charged  on  the  lawyers  of  ancient  E-ome.  In 
fliort,  defective  as  roman  literature  appears  in  alrnoft  every  branch  compared 
with  the  greek,  this  muft  not  be  aferibed  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times  alone, 
but  to  the  very  nature  of  the  romans  alfo,  for  ages  proudly  afpiring  to  be  the 
lawgivers  of  the  World.  The  fequel  of  the  work  will  fhow  this,  when  we  fee  a 
new  Rome  arifing  from  the  allies  of  the  old,  in  a very  different  form,  but  yet 
big  with  the  fpirit  of  conqueft. 

Laftiy  I have  to  (peak  of  the  arts  of  the  romans,  in  which  they  difplayed 
themfelves  to  the  prefent  World,  and  to  pofterity,as  the  fovereigns  of  the  F.arth, 
at  whofe  nod,  were  the  materials  of  every  country,  and  the  hands  of  every  con- 
quered nation.  From  the  beginning  they  were  infpired  with  the  defire  of  pro- 
claiming the  fplendour  of  their  victories  by  monuments  of  fame,  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  their  city  by  magnificent  and  durable  ftruiftures ; fo  that  they  very  early 
thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  the  eternity  of  their  proud  exiftence.  The  tem- 
ples that  Romulus  and  Numa  ereCted,  and  the  places  they  aftigned  for  public 
atfemblies,  already  had  victory  in  view,  and  a mighty  popular  government ; till, 
loon  after,  Ancus  and  Tarquin  laid  the  firm  foundations  of  that  architecture, 
which  ultimately  rofe  aimoft  to  immenfity.  The  etrufean  king  built  the  walls 
of  Rome  of  hewn  ftone.  To  fupply  his  fubjeCts  with  water,  and  keep  the  city 
clean,  he  ereCted  thofe  vaft  refervoirs,  the  ruins  of ' which  even  now  are  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world ; for  modern  Rome  is  unable  even  to  clean  them,  and 
keep  them  in  repair.  In  the  fame  ftyle  were  it’s  galleries,  it’s  temples,  it’s  courts 
of  juftice,  and  that  immenfe  circus,  which,  ereCted  for  the  amufement  of 
the  people  merely,  excites  our  veneration  even  now  in  it’s  ruins.  This  path  was 
purfued  by  the  kings,  the  haughty  Tarquin  in  particular ; afterwards  by  the  con- 
fuls  and  ediles ; then  by  the  conquerors  of  the  World,  and  the  dictators ; but 
chiefly  by  Julius  Ctefar ; and  the  emperors  followed.  Thus  by  degrees  arofe  thofe 
gates  and  towers,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  circufes  and  ftadia,  triumphal- 
arches  and  honorary  columns,  fplendid  monuments  and  maufolea,  roads  and  aque- 
duCts,  palaces  and  baths,  which  difplay  the  eternal  footfteps  of  thefe  lords  of 
the  World,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Rome  and  Italy.  To  contemplate 
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many  of  thefe,  even  in  their  ruins,  almoil  fat'gues  the  eye  ; and  the  mjnd  finks 
under  the  conception  of  the  vafl  idea,  from  which  the  artift  generated  theie 
grand  defigns  of  folidity  and  magnificence.  Still  more  little  do  we  feel  ourfelvcs, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  purpofes  of  thefe  ftrudlures,  the  way  of  life  that  was 
purfued  in  and  among  them,  the  people  to  whofe  ufe  they  were  dedicated,  and 
the  perfons,  not  unfrequently  private  individuals,  by  whom  they  were  erected. 
Then  the  mind  feels,  that  the  World  never  contained  but  one  Rome  ; and  that 
one  genius  prevailed,  from  the  w'ooden  amphitheatre  of  Curio,  to  the  Colifeum  of 
Vefpafian  ; from  the  temyle  of  Jupiter  Stator,  to  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  or  the 
temple  of  Peace ; from  the  firft  triumphal  gate  of  a returning  viclor,  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  honorary  columns  of  Auguftus,  Titus,  Trajan,  Severus,  and 
throughout  every  monument  of  public  or  private  life.  This  genius  was  not  the 
fpirit  of  general  liberty  and  comprehenfive  benevolence : for,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  enormous  toil  of  the  labourers,  who,  as  the  flaves  of  war,  w'ere  often  obliged 
to  procure  thefe  mountains  of  Hone  and  marble  from  diftant  lands ; when  we 
confider  the  fums  expended  on  thefe  monfters  of  art,  fums  wrrung  from  the  blood 
and  fweat  of  plundered  and  opprefled  provinces ; when  we  think  of  the  barba- 
roufiy  proud  and  favage  tafle,  which  moft  of  thefe  edifices  cherifhed,  by  their 
bloody  combats  of  gladiators,  their  inhuman  battles  with  wild  beads,  their  bar- 
barous triumphal  proceflions,  &c. ; not  to  mention  the  luxury  of  their  baths  and 
palaces ; we  are  compelled  to  think,  that  Rome  was  founded  by  fome  demon 
inimical  to  mankind,  to  exhibit  to  all  human  beings  traces  of  his  fupernatural, 
demoniacal  fovereignty;  On  this  fubjedt  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  complaints 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  every  noble  roman  ; let  him  trace  the  wars  and  oppref- 
fions,  that  brought  to  Rome  the  arts  of  Etruria,  Greece,  and  Egypt : he  will 
probably  admire  the  mountains  of  roman  magnificence,  as  the  fummit  of  human 
greatnefs  and  pow'er ; but  at  the  fame  time  he  will  learn  to  detefl  them,  as  the 
murderous  and  tyrannical  graves  of  mankind:  The  rules  of  art,  however,  remain 
what  they  were:  and  though  the  romans,  properly  fpeaking,  invented  nothing 
in  the  arts,  nay  latterly  combined  together  what  had  elfewhere  been  invented,  in 
a manner  fufficiently  barbarous ; yet,  in  this  accumulating,  piling  tafle,  they 
fhow  themfelves  the  great  lords  of  the  Earth. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera : 

Credo  equidem  ; vivos  ducent  dc  marmorc  vultus : 

Orabunt  caufas  melius : coclique  meatus 

Defcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent : 


Tu 
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Tu  revere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 

Ha?  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacifque  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  fubjedtis  & debellare  fuperbos. 

i£neid.  Lib.  VI,  1.  867-73. 

Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mafs 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafs; 

And  foften  into  flelh  a marble  face  : 

Plead  better  at  the  bar : defcribe  the  ikres, 

And  when  the  (bars  defcend,  and  when  they  rife. 

But,  Rome,  ’tis  thine  alone  with  awful  fway. 

To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey ; 

Difpofing  peace,  and  war,  thy  own  majeftic  way. 

Dryden. 

- ....  .■  ' .'or 

We  would  willingly  excufe  the  romans  for  the  want  of  all  the  grecian  arts 

they  defpifed,  and  which  notwithftanding  they  employed  for  ufe  or  ornament  s 
nay  for  the  negledt  of  improving  the  noblefl:  fciences,  aflronomy,  chronology, 
&c.  and  undertake  a pilgrimage  to  the  places,  where  thefe  flowers  of  the  intel- 
led:  bloomed  in  their  native  foil  ■,  had  they  but  left  them  there,  and  exercifed 
with  more  philanthropy  that  art  of  government,  which  they  deemed  their  fu- 
preme  excellence.  But  this  was  not  in  their  power ; as  their  wifdom  was  fub- 
fervient  only  to  their  overweening  authority,  and  the  pretended  pride  of  nations 
bent  to  a flill  greater  pride. 

/ . ' ’ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

General  Refections  on  the  Hifory  and  Fate  of  Rome. 

I t has  been  of  old  an  exercife  of  political  philofophy,  to  determine,  whether 
Rome  were  more  indebted  for  her  greatnefs  to  fortune,  or  to  valour.  Already 
Plutarch,  and  many  other  writers,  both  greek  and  roman,  have  given  their  opi- 
nions on  this  point ; and  in  modem  times  the  queftion  has  been  handled  by 
almofl:  every  reflecting  adventurer  in  the  paths  of  hiftory.  Plutarch,  after  all 
that  he  is  obliged  to  allow  to  roman  valour,  gives  fortune  the  preponderance : 
in  ti.  s inquiry,  however,  as  in  his  other  writings,  he  fliows  himfelf  the  flowery, 
pleafing  greek,  not  the  pofleflor  of  a comprehenfive  mind  fully  equal  to  his  fub- 
jedL  Moll  of  the  romans,  on  the  contrary,  afcribe  all  to  their  valour ; and  the 
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philofophers  of  Liter  times  have  difcovered  a fyftetn  of  policy',  on  which  the  ro- 
man power  was  ereCted,  from  the  firft  foundation  ftone  to  it’s  greateft  ampli- 
tude. Hiftory  clearly  fhows,  that  neither  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  exclufively  true; 
but  that  all  muft  be  taken  in  conjunction  for  a folution  of  the  problem.  Va- 
lour, fortune,  and  policy  muft  have  combined,  to  effeCt  what  was  actually  ac- 
complifhed ; and  we  find  thefe  three  deities  leagued  in  favour  of  Rome  from  the 
clays  of  Romulus.  Whether,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  we  term  the 
whole  aflemblage  of  living  caufes  and  effeCts  nature,  or  fortune,  the  valour  of  the 
romans,  not  excluding  even  their  barbarous  feverity,  together  with  their  policy 
and  cunning,  muft  be  taken  as  part  of  this  all-ruling  fortune.  Our  view  muft 
ever  remain  incomplete,  if  we  attach  ourfelves  exclufively  to  either  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, and,  while  we  contemplate  the  excellencies  of  the  romans,  forget  their 
failings  and  vices;  while  we  confider  their  intimate  character,  omit  concomi- 
tant circumftances ; and,  while  we  admire  their  firmnefs  and  Ikill  in  military 
affairs,  overlook  thofe  accidents,  by  which  they  were  often  fo  happily  atfifted. 
The  geefe,  that  faved  the  Capitol,  were  not  lefs  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome, 
than  the  courage  of  Camillus,  the  temporizing  of  Fabius,  or  Jupiter  Stator.  In 
the  phyfical  world  all  things  that  aCt  together,  and  upon  each  other,  whether 
generating,  fupporting,  or  deftroying,  muft  be  confidered  as  one  whole : the 
fame  in  the  natural  world  of  hiftory. 

It  is  a pleafing  exercife  of  the  mind,  to  inquire,  on  this  occafion  or  that,  what 
Rome  would  have  been  under  different  circumftances:  as,  if  it  had  been  founded 
on  a different  fpot ; if  at  an  early  period  it  had  been  tranfported  to  Veii ; if 
the  Capitol  had  been  taken  by  Brennus : if  Italy  had  been  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander ; if  the  city  had  been  conquered  by  Hannibal;  or  if  his  countcl  had  been 
followed  by  Antiochus.  In  like  manner  we  may  inquire,  how  Ctefar  would  have 
reigned  in  the  place  of  Auguftus;  how  Germanicus,  in  the  place  of  Tiberius: 
what  would  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  World,  without  the  powerful  fpread  of 
chriftianity  : See.  Thefe  inquiries  would  lead  us  to  fuch  an  accurate  concate- 
nation of  circumftances,  that  at  length  we  fhould  learn  to  confider  Rome,  after 
the  manner  of  the  oriental  fage,  as  a living  creature,  capable  under  luch  circum- 
ftances alone  of  riling  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  as  from  the  fea;  gra- 
dually acquiring  ftrength  to  contend  with  all  nations,  by  fea  and  land,  fubdue, 
and  crufh  them ; and  laftly  finding  within  itlelf  the  limits  of  it’s  glory,  and 
the  origin  of  it’s  corruption,  as  it  actually  did  find  them.  Thus  contemplated, 
every  thing  arbitrary  and  irrational  vanifhes  from  hiftory.  In  it,  as  in  every  pro- 
duction of  nature,  all,  or  nothing,  is  fortuitous ; all,  or  nothing,  is  arbitrary. 
Lvery  phenomenon  in  hiftory  is  a natural  production,  and  for  man  perhaps  of  all 

moft 
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moft  worthy  contemplation;  as  in  it  fo  much  depends  on  men,  and  he  may  find 
the  moft  ufeful  kernel,  though  included  perhaps  in  a bitter  (hell,  even  in  what 
lies  without  the  fphere  of  his  own  powers,  in  the  overbearing  weight  of  times 
and  circumftances ; in  the  oppreflion  of  a Greece,  a Carthage,  or  Numantia ; in 
the  murder  of  a Sertorius,  a Spartacus,  or  a Viriatus;  in  the  ruin  of  the  younger 
Pompey,  Drufus,  Germanicus,  or  Britannicus.  This  is  the  only  pbilofophic^l 
method  of  contemplating  hiftory,  and  it  has  been  even  unconfcioufly  praCtifed 
by  all  thinking  minds. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  obftruCt  this  impartial  view,  than  the  attempt  to 
confider  even  the  bloody  hiftory  of  Rome  as  fubfervient  to  fome  fecret  limited 
defign  of  providence : as,  for  inftance,  that  Rome  was  raifed  to  fuch  a height 
principally  for  the  production  of  orators  and  poets,  for  extending  the  roman 
law  and  latin  language  to  the  limits  of  it’s  empire,  and  fmoothing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  chriftianity.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  prodigious  evils, 
under  which  Rome,  and  the  World  around  her,  groaned,  before  fuch  orators 
and  poets  could  arife ; how  dear,  "for  inftance,  Sicily  bought  Cicero’s  fpeech 
againft  Verres ; and  how  much  his  orations  againft  Catiline,  and  his  philippics 
againft  Antony,  coft  his  country  and  himfelf.  Thus  a (hip  muft  be  loft,  to  lave 
one  pearl ; and  thoufands  muft  lofe  their  lives,  merely  that  one  flower  might 
fpring  from  their  afhes,  foon  to  be  diflipated  by  the  winds.  To  purchafe  the 
^Eneid  of  a Virgil,  and  the  tranquil  mufe  and  urbane  epiftles  of  a Horace,  rivers 
of  roman  blood  muft  previoufly  flow,  nations  and  kingdoms  innumerable  muft 
be  deftroyed.  Were  thefe  fine  fruits  of  a forced  golden  age  worth  the  ex- 
penfe  they  coft  ? The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  roman  law : for  who  knows 
not  what  vexations  were  buffered  through  it,  and  how  many  more  humane 
inftitutions  in  very  different  countries  it  deftroyed  ? Foreign  nations  were 
judged  conformably  to  manners,  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  ; crimes 
and  punilhments  were  introduced  among  them,  of  which  they  had  never 
heard  : nay,  has  not  the  general  progrefs  of  this  jurifprudence,  adapted  to  the 
conftitution  of  Rome  alone,  after  a thoufand  oppreflions,  fo  extinguiflied  or 
vitiated  the  characters  of  all  it’s  conquered  nations,  that,  inftead  of  their  peculiar 
ftamp,  the  roman  eagle  at  laft  every  where  appears,  covering  with  feeble  wings 
the  exenterated,  eyelefs  carcafes  of  murdered  provinces  ? The  latin  language,  too, 
neither  gained  any  thing  from  conquered  nations,  nor  conferred  any  thing  upon 
them.  It  was  corrupted,  and  at  length  became  a mixed  jargon,  not  only  in  the 
provinces,  but  even  in  Rome  itfelf.  Through  it’s  means,  alfo,  the  chafte  beauty 
of  the  more  elegant  greek  was  contaminated ; and  the  languages  of  many  na- 
tions, which  would  have  been  far  more  ufeful,  both  to  them  and  to  us,  than  a 
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corrupt  latin,  have  vaniflied  without  leaving  behind  them  the  fmalleft  remains. 
Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  chriftian  religion ; highly  as  I vendrate  the  benefits  it 
has  conferred  on  mankind,  fo  far  am  I from  believing,  that  a fingle  mileftone  was 
erected  in  Rome  by  human  hands  on  it’s  account.  For  it  Romulus  founded  not 
his  city,  Pompey  and  Craflus  entered  not  into  Judea:  Hill  lefs  were  all  the  roman 
eftablifhments  in  Europe  and  Afia  made,  to  prepare  it’s  way  over  the  World. 
Rome  embraced  chriftianity,  no  otherwife  than  it  embraced  the  worfhip  of 
Ifis,  and  all  the  contemptible  fuperftitions  of  the  eaft : it  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  divine  Providence,  to  fuppofe,  that,  for  her  nobleft  work,  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth  and  virtue,  Ihe  could  employ  no  other  inftrument,  than  the  tyran- 
nical and  bloody  hands  of  the  romans.  The  chriftian  religion  raifed  itfelf  by  it’s 
own  energy,  as  the  roman  empire  grew  by  it’s  own  powers ; and  if  they  at  length 
united,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  neither:  a romilh  chriftian  baftard  lprung 
from  the  union,  of  which  there  are  many  who  wilh,  that  it  had  never  been 
born. 

Natural  hiftory  has  reaped  no  advantage  from  the  philofophy  of  final  caufes, 
the  fedtaries  of  which  have  been  inclined,  to  fatisfy  themfelves  with  probable 
conjecture,  inftead  of  patient  inquiry : how  much  lefs  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
\vith  it’s  endlefsly  complicated  machinery  of  caufes  mutually  adting  upon  each 
other  ! 

We  muft  alfo  difapprove  the  opinion,  that,  the  romans  came  on  the  ftage  in  the 
fucceffion  of  ages,  to  form  a more  perfedt  link  in  the  chain  of  cultivation  than  the. 
greeks,  as  in  a pidture  defigned  by  man.  In  whatever  the  greeks  excelled,  there 
the  romans  never  went  beyond  them  : on  the  other  hand,  in  what  was  properly 
their  own,  they  learned  nothing  from  the  greeks.  They  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
all  nations,  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  even  to  the  Indians  and  troglo- 
dytes : but  this  they  did  as  romans ; and  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  to  their 
advantage  or  to  their  detriment.  Now  as  little  as  all  other  nations  exifted  for 
the  fake  of  the  romans,  or  framed  for  them  their  political  inftitutions  ages  be- 
fore, not  more  did  the  greeks.  Athens  and  the  italian  colonies  made  laws  for 
themfelves,  not  for  the  romans : and  if  Athens  had  never  exifted,  Rome  might 
have  fent  to  Scythia  for  her  twelve  tables.  In  many  refpedts,  too,  the  grecian 
laws  were  more  perfedt  than  the  roman ; and  the  defects  of  the  latter  diffufed 
themfelves  over  a far  more  extenfive  region.  If  perchance  they  were  in  any  points 
more  humane,  they  were  fo  after  the  roman  mode ; but  it  would  have  been  al- 
together unnatural,  if  the  conquerors  of  fo  many  civilized  people  had  not  learned 
at  leaft  a femblance  of  humanity,  by  which  nations  were  often  deceived. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  to  confider  the  roman  nation,  and  the  latin 
language,  as  bridges  placed  by  Providence,  for  the  conveyance  of  fome  of  the 
treafures  of  antiquity  to  us.  Yet  for  this  purpofe  the  bridges  were  the  worft  that 
could  have  been  contrived,  for  of  moft  of  thefe  treafures  we  were  robbed  by  their 
very  eredtion.  The  romans  were  deftroyers,  and  in  their  turn  deftroyed  : but  de- 
ftroyers are  no  prefervers  of  the  World.  They  irritated  all  nations,  till  at  length 
they  became  their  prey ; and  Providence  performed  no  miracle  in  their  behalf. 
Let  us,  therefore,  contemplate  this,  like  any  other  natural  phenomenon,  the  caufes 
and  effedts  of  which  we  would  inveftigate  freely,  without  any  preconceived  hypo- 
thefis.  The  romans  were  precifely  what  they  were  capable  of  becoming : every 
thing  perifhable  belonging  to  them  perifhed,  and  what  was  fufceptible  of  per- 
manence remained.  Ages  roll  on  j and  with  them  the  offspring  of  ages,  multi- 
form man.  Every  thing,  that  could  bloflom  upon  Earth,  has  bloffomed ; each 
in  it’s  due  feafon,  and  it’s  proper  fphere : it  has  withered  away,  and  will  bloffom 
again,  when  it’s  time  arrives.  The  work  of  Providence  purfues  it’s  eternal  courfe, 
according  to  grand  univerfal  laws : and  to  the  confideration  of  this  we  proceed 
with  unprefuming  fteps. 
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HUS  every  thing  in  hiftory  is  tranfient:  the  infcription  on  her  temple 


is,  evanefcence  and  decay.  We  tread  on  the  afhes  of  our  forefathers, 
and  (talk  over  the  entombed  ruins  of  human  inftitutions  and  kingdoms.  Egypt, 
Perfia,  Greece,  Rome,  flit  before  us  like  fhadovvs : like  ghofts  they  rile  from 
their  graves,  and  appear  to  us  in  the  field  of  hiftory. 

‘ When  any  political  body  has  outlived  it’s  maturity,  who  would  not  wifti 
it  a quiet  diflolution  ? Who  does  not  fhudder,  when,  in  the  circle  of  living 
adtive  powers,  he  {tumbles  over  the  graves  of  ancient  inftitutions,  which  rob  the 
living  of  light,  and  narrow  their  habitations  ? And  when  the  prefent  race  has 
cleared  away  thefe  catacombs,  how  foon  will  it’s  inftitutions  have  a fimilar  ap- 
pearance to  another,  and  be  in  like  manner  levelled  with  the  earth  ! 

* The  caufe  of  this  tranfitorinefs  of  all  terreftrial  things  lies  in  their  eftence, 
in  the  place  they  inhabit,  and  in  the  general  laws,  to  which  our  nature  is  fubjedt. 
Man’s  body  is  a fragile,  ever-renovating  fhell,  which  at  length  can  renew  itfelf  no 
longer : but  his  mind  operates  upon  Earth  only  in  and  with  the  body.  We 
fancy  ourfelves  independent ; yet  we  depend  on  all  nature  : implicated  in  a chain 
ot  inceflantly  fiudluating  things,  we  muft  follow  the  laws  of  it’s  permutation, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  to  be  born,  exift,  and  die.  A {lender  thread  con- 
nebts  the  human  race,  which  is  every  moment  breaking,  to  be  tied  anew.  The 
fage,  whom  time  has  made  wife,  finks  into  the  grave;  that  his  fucceflor  may 
likewife  begin  his  courfe  as  a child,  perhaps  madly  deftroy  the  work  of  his  father, 
and  leave  to  his  fon  the  fame  vain  toil,  in  which  he  too  confumes  his  days.  Thus 
year  runs  into  year : thus  generations  and  empires  are  linked  together.  The 
Sun  fets,  that  night  may  fucceed,  and  mankind  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  a new 
morn. 

‘ Now  were  any  advancement  obfervable  in  all  this,  it  would  be  fomething : 
but  where  is  it  to  be  found  in  hiftory  ? In  it  we  every  where  perceive  deftrubtion, 
without  being  able  to  difcern,  that  what  rifes  anew  is  better,  than  what  was  de- 
ftroyed.  Nations  flourifli  and  decay  : but  in  a faded  nation  no  new  fiovver,  not 
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to  fay  a more  beautiful  one,  ever  blooms.  Cultivation  proceeds ; yet  becomes 
not  more  perfedt  by  progrefs : in  new  places  new  capacities  are  developed ; the 
ancient  of  the  ancient  places  irrevocably  pafs  away.  Were  the  romans  more 
wife,  or  more  happy,  than  the  greeks  ? are  we  more  fo  than  either  ? 

‘ The  nature  of  man  remains  ever  the  fame  : in  the  ten  thoufandth  year  of 
the  World  he  will  be  born  with  pafiions,  as  he  was  born  with  pafiions  in  the 
two  thoufandth,  and  ran  through  his  courfe  of  follies  to  a late,  imperfedt,  ufe- 
Jefs  wifdom.  We  wander  in  a labyrinth,  in  which  our  lives  occupy  but  a fpan; 
fo  that  it  is  to  us  nearly  a matter  of  indifference,  whether  there  be  any  entrance 
or  outlet  to  the  intricate  path. 

‘ Melancholy  fate  of  the  human  race  ! with  all  their  exertions  chained  to  an 
Ixion’s  wheel,  to  Sifyphus’s  flone,  and  condemned  to  the  profpedt  ofaTantalus. 
We  vnuft  will ; and  we  rauft  die,  without  having  feen  the  fruit  of  our  labours 
ripen,  or  learned  a tingle  refult  of  human  endeavours  from  the  whole  courfe  of 
hiflory.  If  a people  Hand  alone,  it’s  charadters  wear  away  under  the  hand  of 
Time : if  it  come  into  collition  with  others,  it  is  thrown  into  the  crucible,  where 
it’s  impreffion  is  equally  effaced.  Thus  we  hew  out  blocks  of  ice ; thus  we 
write  on  the  waves  of  the  fea  : the  wave  glides  by,  the  ice  melts ; our  palaces, 
anti  our  thoughts,  are  both  no  more. 

‘ To  what  purpofe  then  the  unbleffed  labour,  to  which  God  has  condemned 
man  as  a daily  talk  during  his  fliort  life  ? To  what  purpofe  the  burden,  under 
which  every  one  toils  on  his  way  to  the  grave ; while  no  one  is  afked,  whether 
he  will  take  it  up  or  not,  whether  he  will  be  born  on  this  fpot,  at  this  period, 
and  in  this  circle,  or  no  ? Nay,  as  mofl  of  the  evils  among  mankind  arife  from- 
themfelves,  from  their  defedtive  conftitutions  and  governments,  from  the  arro- 
gance of  oppreifors,  and  from  the  almofl;  inevitable  weaknefs  both  of  the  gover- 
nors and  the  governed ; what  fate  was  it,  that  fubjedted  man  to  the  yoke  of  his 
fellows,  to  the  mad  or  foolifh  will  of  his  brother?  Let  a man  fum  up  the  pe- 
riods of  the  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  of  nations,  their  good  and  bad  rulers, 
nay  the  wifdom  and  folly,  the  predominance  of  reafon  and  of  paffion,  in  the 
beft : how  vaft  will  be  the  negative  number ! Look  at  the  defpots  of  Alia,  of 
Africa,  nay  of  almofl  the  whole  Earth  : behold  thofe  monflers  on  the  throne  of 
Rome,  under  whom  a World  groaned  for  centuries : note  the  troubles  and  wars, 
the  oppreflions  and  tumults,  that  took  place,  and  mark  the  event.  A Brutus 
falls,  and  an  Anthony  triumphs : a Germanicus  dies,  and  a Tiberius,  a Caligula, 
a Nero,  reign  : Ariflides  is  banifned  : Confucius  is  a wanderer  upon  the  Earth 
Socrates,  Phocion,  Seneca,  are  put  to  death.  Every  where,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
is  difcoverable  the  propolition : “what  is,  is;  what  can  be,  will  be;  what  is 
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lufceptible  of  diflolution,  diflolves  a melancholy  confeffion,  however,  which 
univerfally  proclaims,  that  rude  Violence,  and  his  filler,  malignant  Cunning,  are 
every  where  victorious  upon  Earth.’ 

Thus  man  doubts,  and  redoubts,  after  much  apparent  hiftorical  experience  : 
nay,  this  melancholy  complaint  has  in  a certain  degree  the  fuperficies  of  all 
earthly  occurrences  in  it’s  favour:  hence  I have  known  many,  who  on  the  wide 
ocean  of  human  hiftory  imagined  they  had  loll  that  god,  whom  on  the  firm 
ground  of  natural  knowledge  they  beheld  with  their  mental  eye  in  every  llalk 
of  grafs,  in  every  grain  of  dull,  and  adored  with  overflowing  heart.  In  the 
temple  of  the  earthly  creation,  every  thing  appeared  to  them  full  of  omnipo- 
tence, and  benevolent  goodnefs : in  the  theatre  of  human  aCtions,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  which  the  periods  of  our  life  are  calculated,  they  beheld  nothing  but 
a llage  of  conflicting  fenfual  paflions,  brutal  powers,  dellruClive  arts,  or  eva- 
nefeent  good  purpofes.  To  them  hiftory  is  a fpider’s  web,  in  a corner  of  the 
mundane  manfion,  the  intricate  threads  of  which  difplay  abundant  traces  of 
dellruClive  rapine,  while  it’s  melancholy  centre,  the  fpider  by  which  it  was 
fpun,  no  where  appears. 

Yet,  if  there  be  a god  in  nature,  there  is  in  hiftory  too:  for  man  is  alfo  a 
part  of  the  creation,  and  in  his  wildeft  extravagances  and  paflions  mull  obey 
laws,  not  lefs  beautiful  and  excellent  than  thofe,  by  which  all  the  celeftial  bodies 
move.  Now  as  I am  perfuaded,  that  man  is  capable  of  knowing,  and  deftined 
to  attain  the  knowledge  of  every  thing,  that  he  ought  to  know;  I Hep  freely 
and  confidently  from  the  tumultuous  feenes,  through  which  we  have  been  wan- 
dering, to  infpeCt  the  beautiful  and  fublime  laws  of  nature,  by  which  they  have 
been  governed. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1 - . * ‘ fljr 

Humanity  is  the  End  of  human  Nature ; and,  with  this  End , God  has  put  their  own 

Fate  into  the  Hands  of  Mankind. 

The  end  of  whatever  is  not  merely  a dead  inftrument  mull  be  implicated  in 
itfelf.  Were  we  created,  to  ftrive  with  eternally  vain  endeavours  after  a point  of 
perfeClion  external  to  ourfelves,  and  which  we  could  never  reach,  as  the  magnet 
turns  to  the  north ; we  might  not  only  pity  ourfelves  as  blind  machines,  but 
the  being  likewife,  that  had  condemned  us  to  fuch  a ftate  of  tantalifin,  in 

forming 
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forming  us  for  the  purpofe  of  fuch  a malignant  and  diabolical  fpedlacle.  Should 
we  fay  in  his  exculpation,  that  fome  good  at  lead  was  promoted,  and  our  nature 
preferved  in  perpetual  activity,  by  thcfe  empty  endeavours,  incapable  of  ever 
attaining  their  objedl ; it  mult  be  an  imperfect,  ferocious  being,  that  could  de- 
ferve  fuch  an  exculpation : for  in  activity  that  never  attains  it’s  end  can  lie  no 
good ; and  he  has  weakly  or  malicioufly  deceived  us,  by  placing  before  our 
eyes  fuch  a dream,  from  a purpofe  unworthy  of  him.  But  happily  we  are 
taught  no  fuch  dodtrine  by  the  nature  of  things : if  we  conlider  mankind  as  we 
know  them,  and  according  to  the  laws  that  are  intrinfic  to  them,  we  perceive 
nothing  in  man  fuperiour  to  humanity ; for  even  if  we  think  of  angels,  or  of 
gods,  we  conceive  them  as  ideal,  fuperiour  men. 

We  have  feen*,  that  our  nature  is  evidently  organized  to  this  end  : for  it  our 
finer  fenfes  and  inflindls,  our  reafon  and  liberty,  our  delicate  yet  durable  health, 
our  language,  art,  and  religion,  were  bellowed.  In  all  Hates,  in  all  focieties, 
man  has  had  nothing  in  view,  and  could  aim  at  nothing  elfe,  but  humanity, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  idea  he  formed  of  it.  For  it,  the  arrangements 
of  fex,  and  the  different  periods  of  life,  were  made  by  nature ; that  our  child- 
hood might  be  of  long  continuance,  and  we  might  learn  a kind  of  humanity 
by  means  of  education.  For  it,  all  the  different  modes  of  life,  throughout  the 
wide  World,  have  been  eflablifhed,  all  the  forms  of  fociety  introduced.  Hunter, 
or  fifherman,  fhepherd,  hufbandman,  or  citizen,  in  every  Hate  man  has  learned 
to  difcriminate  food,  and  conflrudl  habitations  for  himfelf  and  his  family ; to 
clothe  and  adorn  either  fex,  and  regulate  his  domeflic  economy.  He  invented 
various  laws,  and  forms  of  government,  the  objedt  of  all  which  was,  that  every 
one  might  exercife  his  faculties,  and  acquire  a more  pleafing  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  undiflurbed  by  others.  For  this  purpofe,  property  was  fecured, 
and  labour,  arts,  trade,  and  an  extenfive  intercourfe  between  perfons,  facilitated: 
punifhments  were  invented  for  culprits,  rewards  for  the  deferving ; and  num- 
berlefs  moral  practices  for  people  of  different  claffes,  in  public  and  private 
life,  and  even  in  religion,  were  eflablifhed.  For  this,  wars  were  carried  on, 
treaties  were  made ; by  degrees  a fort  of  law  of  nations  and  of  war,  and  various 
compadls  of  hofpitality  and  commerce  were  framed,  fo  that  man  might  meet 
compaffion  and  refpedl  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  country.  Thus  what- 
ever good  appears  in  hiflory  to  have  been  accomplifhed,  humanity  was  the 
gainer ; whatever  foolifh,  vicious,  or  execrable,  was  perpetrated,  ran  counter  to 
humanity  : fo  that  in  all  his  earthly  inflitutions  man  can  conceive  no  other 
end,  than  what  lies  in  himfelf,  that  is,  in  the  weak  or  flrong,  bafe  or  noble 
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nature,  that  God  gave  him.  Now  if  throughout  the  whole  creation  we  know- 
nothing,  except  by  what  it  is,  and  what  it  effedts,  man’s  end  upon  Earth  is  fliown 
us  by  his  nature  and  hidory,  as  by  the  cleared  demondration. 

Let  us  take  a retrofpedl  of  the  regions,  over  which  we  have  been  wandering  : 
in  all  the  civil  edablifhments  from  China  to  Rome,  in  all  the  varieties  of  their 
political  conflitutions,  in  every  one  of  their  inventions,  whether  of  peace  or  war, 
and  even  in  all  the  faults  and  barbarities  that  nations  have  committed,  we  dif- 
cern  the  grand  law  of  nature  : let  man  be  man  ; let  him  mould  his  condition 
according  as  to  himfelf  fhall  feem  bed.  For  this  nations  took  pofieflion  of 
their  land,  and  edablifhed  themfelves  in  it  as  they  could.  Of  women  and  of 
the  date,  of  daves,  clothing,  and  habitations,  of  recreation  and  food,  of  fcience 
and  of  art,  every  thing  has  been  made,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Earth,  that 
man  thought  was  capable  of  being  made  for  his  own  or  for  the  general  good. 
Thus  we  every  where  find  mankind  poffeffmg  and  exercifing  the  right  of 
forming  themfelves  to  a kind  of  humanity,  as  foon  as  they  have  difcerned  it. 
If  they  have  erred,  or  dopped  at  the  half  way  of  an  hereditary  tradition  ; they 
have  differed  the  confequences  of  their  errour,  and  done  penance  for  the  fault 
they  committed.  The  deity  has  in  nowife  bound  their  hands,  farther  than  by 
what  they  were,  by  time,  place,  and  their  intrinfic  powers.  When  they  were 
guilty  of  faults,  he  extricated  them  not  by  miracles,  but  differed  thefe  faults  to 
produce  their  effedts,  that  man  might  the  better  learn  to  know  them. 

This  law  of  nature  is  not  more  fimple,  than  it  is  worthy  of  God,  confident, 
and  fertile  in  it’s  confequences  to  mankind.  Were  man  intended  to  be  what 
he  is,  and  to  become  what  he  was  capable  of  becoming,  he  mud  preferve  a 
fpontaneity  of  nature,  and  be  encompaffed  by  a fphere  of  free  adliojis,  didurbed 
by  no  preternatural  miracle.  All  inanimate  fubdances,  every  fpecies  of  living 
creature  that  indindt  guides,  have  remained  what  they  were  from  the  time  of 
the  creation  : God  made  man  a deity  upon  Earth ; he  implanted  in  him  the 
principle  of  felf-adivity,  and  fet  this  principle  in  motion  Irom  the  beginning, 
by  means  of  the  internal  and  external  wants  of  his  nature.  Man  could  not 
live  and  fupport  himfelf,  without  learning  to  make  ufe  of  his  reafon  : no  fooner, 
indeed,  did  he  begin  to  make  ufe  of  this,  than  the  door  was  opened  to  a thou- 
fand  errours  and  inidaken  attempts  j but  at  the  fame  time,  and  even  through 
thefe  very  midakes  and  errours,  the  way  was  cleared  to  a better  ufe  of  his  reafon. 
The  more  fpeedily  lie  difcerned  his  faults,  the  greater  the  promptitude  and 
energy  with  which  he  applied  to  corredt  them  : the  farther  he  advanced,  the 
more  his  humanity  was  formed  j and  this  mud  be  formed,  or  he  mud  groan  for 
ages  beneath  the  burden  of  his  midakes. 
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We  fee,  too,  that  Nature  has  chofen  as  wide  a field  for  the  eftablilhment  of 
this  law,  as  the  abode  of  mankind  would  allow  : fhe  organized  man  as  varioufiy 
as  the  human  fpecies  could  be  organized  on  this  Earth.  She  placed  the  negro 
clofe  to  the  ape  ; and  file  offered  for  folution  the  grand  problem  of  humanity, 
to  all  people,  of  all  times,  from  the  intellect  of  the  asthiop  to  the  moft  refined 
underftanding.  Scarcely  a nation  upon  Earth  is  without  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  to  which  want  and  inftinit  guide  : for  the  greater  refinement  of  man’s  con- 
dition more  genial  climates  produce  a race  of  finer  mould.  But  as  all  beauty 
and  perfediion  of  order  lie  in  the  midft  of  two  extremes ; the  moft  beau- 
tiful form  of  reafon  and  humanity  mult  find  it’s  place  in  the  temperate  mid- 
dle region.  And  this  it  has  abundantly  found,  according  to  the  natural  law 
of  this  general  fitnefs.  For  though  fcarcely  any  of  the  afiatic  nations  can  be 
abfolved  from  that  indolence,  which  refted  fatisfted  too  early  with  good  inftitu- 
tions,  and  regarded  hereditary  forms  as  facred  and  unalterable;  yet  they  muft 
be  excufed,  when  the  vaft  extent  of  their  continent  is  confidered,  together  with 
the  circumftances  to  which  they  were  expofed,  particularly  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. Upon  the  whole,  their  firft  attempts  at  the  promotion  of  humanity, 
early  as  they  were,  confidered  each  in  it’s  place  and  time,  deferve  praife ; and 
füll  lefs  can  we  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  progrefs  made  by  the  more 
a&ive  nations  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Thefe  fhook  off  the 
defpotic  yoke  of  ancient  forms  of  government  and  traditions,  and  gave  thereby 
an  example  of  the  great  and  good  law  of  human  deftiny  : that,  whatever  a na- 
tion, or  a whole  race  of  men,  wills  for  it’s  own  good  with  firm  convidion,  and 
purfues  with  energy,  Nature,  who  has  fet  up  for  man’s  aim  neither  defpots 
nor  traditions,  but  the  beft  form  of  humanity,  will  affuredly  grant. 

Ti  e fundamental  principle  of  this  divine  law  of  nature  reconciles  us  won- 
derfully net  only  with  the  appearance  of  our  fpecies  all  over  the  Globe,  but 
likewife  with  it’s  variations  through  the  different  periods  of  time.  Every  where 
man  is  what  he  was  capable  of  rendering  himfelf,  what  he  had  the  will  and  the 
power  to  become.  Were  he  contented  with  his  condition,  or  were  the  means 
of  his  improvement  not  yet  ripened  in  the  ample  field  of  time ; he  remained 
for  ages  what  he  was,  and  became  nothing  more.  But  if  he  employed  the  in- 
ftruments  God  had  given  him  for  his  ufe,  his  underftanding,  power,  and  all  the 
opportunities  that  a favourable  current  conveyed  to  him;  he  railed  himfelf 
higher  with  art,  and  improved  himfelf  with  courage.  If  he  did  not  this,  his 
very  indolence  fhowed,  that  he  was  little  fenfible  of  his  misfortune : for  every 
lively  feeling  of  injuftice,  accompanied  by  intelligence  and  ft.vngth,  muft 
become  an  emancipating  power.  The  long  fubmifficn  to  defpotilm,  for  in- 
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fiance,  arofe  by  no  means  from  the  overbearing  might  of  the  defpots : the  eafy, 
confiding  vveaknefs  of  their  fubj-edts,  and  latterly  their  patient  indolence,  .were 
it’s  great  and  only  fupports.  For,  it  muft  be  confefied,  it  is  eafier  to  bear 
with  patience,  than  to  redrefs  our  (elves  with  vigour ; and  hence  fo  many  nations 
have  fo^born  to  aflert  the  right,  that  God  has  conferred  on  them  in  the  divine 
gift  of  reafon. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt,  generally  (peaking,  that  what  has  not  yet  appeared 
upon  Earth  will  at  fome  future  period  appear : for  no  prefcription  is  a bar  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  powers,  that  God  has  implanted  in  him,  are  ineradi- 
cable. We  are  afeonifhed,  to  lee  how  far  the  greeks  and  romans  advanced  in 
a few  centuries,  in  their  fphere  of  objedts : for,  though  the  aim  of  their  exer- 
tions was  not  always  the  moft  pure,  they  proved,  that  they  were  capable  of 
reaching  it.  Their  image  fhines  in  hiftory,  and  animates  every  one,  who  re- 
fembles  them,  to  fimilar  and  better  exertions,  under  the  fame  and  greater  afiift- 
ance  of  fate.  In  this  view  the  whole  hiftory  of  nations  is  to  us  a fchool,  for 
inftrudting  us  in  the  courfe,  by  which  we  are  to  reach  the  lovely  goal  of  huma- 
nity and  worth.  So  many  celebrated  nations  of  old  attained  an  inferiour  aim  : 
why  fhould  not  we  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of  a purer  and  more  noble  objedt  ? 
They  were  men  like  us : their  call  to  the  beft  form  of  humanity  was  ours,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  to  our  knowledge,  and  to  our  duties. 
What  they  could  perform  without  >a  miracle,  we  can  and  ought  to  perform : 
the  deity  aftifts  us  only  by  means  of  our  own  induftry,  our  own  underftanding, 
our  own  powers.  When  he  had  created  the  Earth,  and  all  it’s  irrational  inha- 
bitants, he  formed  man,  and  faid  to  him  : * be  my  image;  a god  upon  Earth ; 
rule  and  difpofe.  Whatever  of  noble  and  excellent  thy  nature  will  permit  thee 
to  produce,  bring  forth : I will  aflift  thee  by  no  miracle ; for  I have  placed 
thy  own  fate  in  thy  own  hand ; but  all  my  facred,  eternal  laws  of  nature  will 
be  thy  aids.’ 

Let  us  confider  fome  of  thefe  natural  laws,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  hiftory,  have  promoted  the  progrefs  of  humanity  %in  our  fpecies ; and,  as 
truly  as  they  are  the  natural  laws  of  God,  will  continue,  to  promote  it. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

AIL  the  deJlruElive  Powers  in  Nature  muß  not  only  yield  in  the  Courfe  of  Time  to  the 

maintaining  Powers , but  muß  ultimately  be  J'ubfervient  to  the  Confummation  of  the 

Whole. 

Example  the  firfl.  As  the  fubflance  of  future  worlds  lay  floating  in  infinite 
fpace,  the  creator  of  thefe  worlds  was  pleafed,  to  leave  matter  to  form  itfelf  by 
means  of  the  internal  energies  imparted  to  it.  Toward  the  centre  of  the  whole, 
.the  Sun,  whatever  could  find  no  courfe  of  it’s  own,  or  was  attracted  by  the 
fuperiour  power  of  this  orb,  bent  it’s  way.  Whatever  found  another  centre  of 
attraction  revolved  in  like  manner  around  it,  and  either  tended  to  it’s  great 
focus  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  or  flew  off  in  a parabola  or  hyperbola,  and  returned 
no  more.  Thus  the  ether  purified  itfelf:  thus  from  a confufed  fiu&uating 
chaos  arofe  an  harmonious  fyilem  of  worlds,  according  to  which  earths  and 
comets  have  revolved  for  ages  in  regular  orbits  round  their  fun : an  eternal 
proof,  that  order  arofe  out  of  confufion  by  means  of  divine  implanted  powers.  As 
long  as  this  grand  and  Ample  law  of  all  powers  numbered  and  balanced  againfl 
each  other  endures,  the  ftrudture  of  the  univerfe  ftands  firm  j for  it  is  founded 
on  a divine  rule  and  quality. 

Second  example.  In  like  manner  as  our  Earth  formed  itfelf  from  a fhapelefs 
mafs  into  a planet,  it’s  elements  ftruggled  and  contended  upon  it,  till  each 
found  it’s  place  ; fo  that,  after  much  wild  confufion,  all  are  now  become  fub- 
fervient  to  the  harmonioufly  regulated  orb.  Land  and  water,  air  and  fire, 
feafons  and  climates,  winds  and  currents,  and  all  it’s  atmofpherical  phenomena, 
obey  one  great  law  of  it’s  form  and  denfity,  it’s  motion  and  diftance  from  the 
Sun,  and  are  regulated  in  harmony  with  thefe.  Thole  innumerable  volcanoes, 
that  once  flamed  on  the  furface  of  our  Earth,  flame  on  it  no  longer:  the  ocean 
no  longer  boils  with  thofe  vitriolic  effufions,  and  other  matters,  that  once 
covered  the  furface  of  our  land.  Millions  of  creatures  have  perilhed,  that  were 
fated  to  perifh  : whatever  could  preferve  itfelf  abides,  and  Hill,  after  the  lapfe 
of  thoufands  of  years,  remains  in  great  harmonious  order.  Wild  animals  and 
tame,  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  infedts,  birds,  filhes,  and  man,  are  adapted 
to  each  other;  and  among  all  thefe,  male  and  female,  birth  and  death,  the  term 
and  ftages  of  life,  wants  and  enjoyments,  necelfities  and  gratifications.  Not, 
however,  at  the  will  of  a daily  changing,  inexplicable  order ; but  according  to 
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evident  laws  of  nature,  inherent  in  the  ffrudure  of  the  creatures  themfelves, 
that  is,  in  the  relation  of  all  the  organic  powers , which  have  animated  and  maintained 
themfelves  on  our  planet.  As  long  as  the  natural  law  of  this  ffrudure  and  rela- 
tion endures,  it’s  confequences  will  likewife  endure;  namely  harmonious  order 
between  the  animate  and  inanimate  parts  of  our  creation,  which,  as  the  inte- 
riour  of  our  Earth  evinces,  was  producible  only  by  the  deftrudion  of  mil- 
lions. 

What  ? and  fhall  not  this  law,  conformable  to  the  internal  powrers  of  na- 
ture, educing  order  cut  of  chaos,  and  converting  into  regularity  the  confufion 
of  human  affairs,  prevail  in  the  life  of  man  ? Undoubtedly  it  does : we  bear  it’s 
principle  within  us,  and  it  muff  and  will  ad  fuitably  to  it’s  nature.  All  the  er- 
rours  of  man  are  miffs  of  truth  : all  the  paffions  of  his  bread  are  wild  impulfes 
of  a power,  which  yet  knows  not  itfelf,  but,  according  to  it’s  nature,  ads  only 
for  the  belt.  Even  the  tempefts  of  the  ocean,  thofe  frequent  engines  of  ravage 
and  deftrudion,  are  the  offspring  of  an  harmonious  order  of  things,  to  which 
they  are  not  lefs  fubfervient  than  the  gentle  zephyr.  It  is  hoped  a few  obferva- 
tions  may  be  placed  in  fuch  a light,  as  to  confirm  this  pleafing  truth. 

i.  As  the  ftorms  of  the  fta  occur  lefs  frequently  than  moderate  gales,  fo  in 
the  human  fpecies  nature  has  benevolently  ordered,  that  fewer  defiroyers  than 
prefervers ßiould  be  born.- 

It  is  a divine  law  in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  n,ot  fo  many  lions  and  tigers  ' 
are  capable  of  exiffence,  and  adually  exift,  as  fheep  and  doves:  in  hiftory  wre 
find  the  fame  beneficent  difpofition  of  things;  fo  that  we  have  a much  fmaller 
number  of  Nebuchadnezzars,  Cambyfes,  Alexanders,  Syllas,  Attilas,  and  Geng- 
his-Khaas,  than  of  lefs  ferocious  generals,  or  quiet  peaceful  monarchs.  To  the 
produdion  of  the  former  either  very  inordinate  paffions,  and  faulty  natural  dif- 
pofitions,  are  requilite,  w'hence  they  appear  to  the  Earth  as  fiery  meteors  inftead 
of  affociate  planets;  or  fingular  circumftances  of  education,  rare  occurrences 
of  early  habit,  or  the  imperious  demands  of  hoftile,  political  neceffity,  ftir  up 
thefe  fcourges  of  divine  wrath,  as  they  are  called,  againft  mankind,  and  keep 
up  their  relentlefs  fvving.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  Nature  deviates  not  from 
her  courfe  on  our  account,  when,  among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  form  and 
temperament  fhe  produces,  fhe  occafionallv  exhibits  to  the  World  men  of  un- 
ruly paffions,  fpirits  of  deftrudion,  not  of  prefervation ; ftill  it  remains  in  men’s 
own  power,  not  to  entruft  their  flocks  to  thefe  wolves  and  tigers,  and  even  to 
tame  them  by  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  wild  ox  no  longer  appears  in  Eu- 
rope, which  formerly  enjoyed  it’s  foreft  domains  in  every  part  of  it;  and  Rome 
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at  length  found  it  difficult,  to  procure  the  number  of  african  monfters,  fhe  re- 
quired for  her  amphitheatres.  In  proportion  as  lands  are  cultivated,  deferts  are 
diminilhed,  and  their  wild  inhabitants  become  more  rare.  In  the  human  fpe- 
cies  the  increafing  civilization  of  man  has  had  a fimilar  effedt ; his  dijpofition 
to  unruly  paffions  giving  way  with  his  decreafe  of  ftrengtb,  a more  delicate 
creature  was  formed.  With  all  this,  irregularities  are  poffibie  ; and  t liefe  fre- 
quently rage  more  pernicioqfly,  from  being  founded  on  infantile  weaknefs,  as 
the  examples  of  many  roman  and  eaftern  defpots  fhow:  hovvever,  as  a fpoiled 
child  is  always  more  eafy  to  reftrain  than  a blood  thirdly  tiger,  Nature,  with 
her  corrective  regulations,  has  taught  us  the  way  to  rule  the  lawiefs,  and  tame 
the  infatiable  favage,  by  increafing  diligence.  If  there  be  no  longer  regions  of 
dragons,  to  employ  the  arms  of  the  giants  of  antiquity,  we  require  no  herculean 
deftrubtive  powersiagainft  men  themfelves.  Heroes  of  this  ftamp  may  purfue 
their  bloody  game  on  Caucafus,  or  in  Africa,  and  there  feck  new  minotaurs  to 
encounter:  the  fociety  in  which  they  live  poffeflcs  the  undoubted  right  itfelf 
to  deftroy  all  the  flame-breathing  oxen  of  a Geryon.  It  fuffers  by  it's  own 
fault,  if  it  tamely  yield  itfelf  up  to  them  as  a prey ; as  it  was  the  fault  of  the 

nations  themfelves,  that  they  did  not  unite  againft  defolating  Rome  with  all 
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the  force  of  a common  league,  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  World. 

2 . The  progrefs  of  hifiory  flows,  that , as  true  humanity  has  increafed,  the  def  ec- 
tive demons  of  the  human  race  have  diminijhed  in  number  ; and  this  from  the  inherent 
natural  laws  of  a f elf -enlightening  reafon  and  policy. 

In  proportion  as  reafon  increases  among  mankind,  men  muft  learn  from  their 
infancy  to  perceive,  that  there  is  a nobler  greatnefs,  than  the  inhuman  great- 
nefs  of  tyrants;  and  that  it  is  more  laudable,  as  well  as  more  difficult,  to  form, 
than  to  ravage  a nation,  to  eflabiifh  cities,  than  to  deftroy  them.  The  in- 
duftrious  egyptians,  the  ingenious  greeks,  the  mercantile  phenicians,  not  only 
make  a more  pleafing  figure  in  hiftory,  but  enjoyed,  during  the  period  of  their 
exiftence,  a more  ufeful  and  agreeable  life,  than  the  deftroying  perfians,  the 
conquering  romans,  the  aväricicus  Carthaginians.  The.  remembrance  of  the 
former  ftill  lives  with  fame,  and  their  influence  upon  Earth  will  continue  eter- 
nally with  increafing  power;  while  the  ravagers,  with  their  demoniacal  might, 
reaped  no  farther  benefit,  than  that  of  becoming  a wretched,  luxurious  people, 
amid  the  ruins  of  their  plunder,  and  at  laft  quaffing  off  the  poifoned  draught 
of  fevere  retaliation.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  alfyrians,  babylonians,  perfians, 
romans : even  the  greeks  received  more  injury  from  their  internal  diflenfions, 
and  from  their  luxury  in  many  cities  and  provinces,  than  from  the  fword  of  the 
enemy.  Now  as  thefe  are  fundamental  principles  of  a natural  order,  which  not 

only 
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only  (hows  Itfelf  in  particular  cafes  of  hiftory,  or  in  fortuitous  inftancesi 
but  is  founded  on  it’s  own  intrinlic  properties,  that  is,  on  the  nature  of  op- 
preffion  and  an  oveiftretched  power,  or  on  the  confequences  of  viäfory,  lux- 
ury and  arrogance,  as  on  the  laws  of  a difturbcd  equiponderance,  and  holds 
on  coeternally  with  the  courfe  of  things:  why  mull  we  be  compelled  to  doubt, 
that  this  law  of  Nature  is  not  as  generally  acknowledged  as  any  other,  and  does 
not  operate,  from  the  forciblenefs  with  which  it  is  perceived,  with  the  infallible 
efficacy  of  a natural  truth  ? What  may  be  brought  to  mathematical  certainty, 
and  political  demonftration,  muft  be  acknowledged  as  truth,  loon  or  late ; for 
no  one  has  yet  queftioned  the  accuracy  of  the  multiplication  table  or  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  Euclid. 

Even  our  brief  hiftory  already  demonftrates  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
increafed  diffufion  of  true  knowledge  among  people  has  happily  diminifhed 
their  inhuman,  mad  deftroyers.  Since  the  downfal  of  Rome  there  has  arifen 
no  other  cultivated  nation  in  Europe,  which  has  founded  the  whole  of  it’s  con- 
ftitution  on  war  and  conqueft;  for  the  military  nations  of  the  middle  ages 
were  rude  and  favage.  In  proportion  as  they  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
learned  to  have  a regard  for  their  property,  the  more  amiable  and  peaceful  fpi- 
rit  of  induftry,  of  agriculture,  of  trade,  and  of  fcience,  forced  itfelf  upon  them 
unnoticed,  or  indeed  often  againft  their  wills.  Men  learned  to  ufe  without 
deftroying,  as  what  was  deftroyed  was  no  longer  capable  of  being  ufed  j and 
thus  in  time,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe  itfelf,  a peaceful  balance  between 
nations  took  place ; for,  after  centuries  of  wild  warring,  all  began  to  perceive, 
that  the  objedt  of  every  one’s  wilh  was  not  to  be  attained,  unlefs  they  con- 
tributed to  promote  it  in  common.  Even  that,  which  of  all  things  appeared 
moft  to  require  exclufive  poffcffion,  commerce,  could  take  no  other  way  j as  it 
is  a law  of  nature,  againft  which  paffions  and  prejudice  are  ultimately  of  .no 
avail.  Every  commercial  nation  of  Europe  now  laments,  and  will  hereafter 
lament  ftill  more,  what  envy  or  fuperftition  once  prompted  it  foolilhly  to  de- 
ftroy.  As  reafon  increafes,  the  object  of  navigation  will  proportionably  turn 
from  conqueft  to  trade ; which  is  founded  on  reciprocal  juftice  and  courtefy, 
on  a progreffive  emulation  to  excel  in  arts  and  induftry,  in  Ihort,  on  humanity 
and  it’s  eternal  laws. 

Our  minds  feel  inward  fatisfadtion,  when  they  not  only  perceive  the  balm, 
which  flows  from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  fee  it  lpread,and  make  it’s  way 
among  mankind,  even  againft  their  wills,  from  it’s  natural  force.  God  himfelf 
could  not  diveft  man  of  the  capability  of  errour;  but  he  implanted  this  in  the 
nature  of  human  miftakes,  that  foon  or  late  they  fhould  fhow  themfelves  to 
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be  fucli,  and  become  evident  to  the  calculating  creature.  No  prudent  fove- 
reign  of  Europe  now  governs  his  provinces,  as  did  the  kings  of  Perfia,  or  even 
the  romans  themfelves  5 if  not  from  philanthropic  motives,  yet  from  a clearer 
infight  into  the  bufinefs,  as  with  the  courfe  of  time  political  calculation  has  be- 
come more  certain,  eafv,  and  perfpicuous.  A madman  only  would  build  egyp- 
tian  pyramids  in  our  days ; and  any  one,  that  fhould  attempt  fuch  ufelefs  en- 
terprises would  be  deemed  infane  by  all  the  rational  part  of  the  World,  if  not 
from  his  want  of  love  for  the  people,  yet  from  confiderations  of  economy.  The 
bloody  combats  of  gladiators,  and  barbarous  fights  with  animals,  are  no  longer 
fullered  among  us : the  human  fpecies  has  run  through  thefe  wild  tricks  of 
youth,  and  learned  at  length  to  fee,  that  it’s  mad  frolics  coft  more  than  they 
are  worth.  In  like  manner,  we  no  longer  require  the  poor  opprefled  flaves  of 
the  romans,  or  helots  of  Sparta  ; becauie  in  our  conflitutions  we  know  how  to 
obtain  more  eafily  from  free  beings,  what  they  accornplifned  with  more  dan- 
ger, and  even  expenfe,  by  means  of  human  animals  : nay  the  time  muff  come, 
when  we  fhall  look  back  with  as  much  companion  on  our  inhuman  traffic  in 
negroes,  as  on  the  ancient  roman  flaves,  or  fpartan  helots ; if  not  from  huma- 
nity, yet  from  calculation.  In  fbort,  we  have  to  thank  God,  for  having  given 
us,  with  our  weak  fallible  nature,  reafon,  that  immortal  beam  from  his  fun,  the 
efTence  of  which  it  is  to  difpcl  night,  and  fhow  things  in  their  real  forms. 

3 . The  progrrfs  of  arts  and  inventions  puts  into  the  hands  of  man  incrcafing  means 
of  ref  raining  or  rendering  innocuous , what  Nature  her f elf  cannot  eradicate. 

The  furface  of  the  fea  mull  be  ruffled  by  ffcorms,  and  the  mother  of  all  things 
could  not  difpenfe  with  them  for  man’s  advantage.  But  what  did  fhe  bellow 
on  him,  to  compenfate  thefe  ? The  art  of  navigation.  Thefe  very  ftorms 
excited  man,  to  invent  the  elaborate  flru<5lure  of  his  complicated  fiy’p,  which 
enables  him  not  merely  to  efcape  the  ftorm,  but  to  profit  by  it’s  rage,  and  fail 
on  it’s  wings. 

The  wandering  mariner,  tofied  on  the  ocean,  could  not  call  the  fons  of  Tyn- 
darus'  to  appear  and  direift  him  on  his  courfe  ; accordingly  he  bimfelf  invented 
his  guide  the  compafs,  and  fought  in  the  fkies  his  Diofcuri,  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  liars.  Thus  equipped  with  art  he  launched  out  on  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean,  and  braved  it  from  the  equator  to  the  ardlic  circle. 

Nature  could  not  take  from  man  the  definitive  element  of  fire,  without 
depriving  him  of  manhood  itfelf : but  then,  what  did  fhe  bellow  on  him  by 
means  cf  fire  ? Multifarious  art : art  not  only  to  let  bounds  to  the  devouring 
poifon,  and  render  it  innocent,  but  even  to  employ  it  for  a thoufand  beneficial 
purpofes. 
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It  is  the  fame  with  the  raging  paffions  of  man,  as  with  thefe  ftorms  on  the 
ocean,  with  this  raging  element  of  fire.  By  and  in  thefe  the  human  fpecies  has 
fharpened  it’s  reafon,  and  invented  a thoufand  means,  regulations,  and  arts,  not 
only  to  redrain  them,  but  even  to  turn  them  to  advantage,  as  all  hidory  (hows. 
A race  of  men  without  paffions  would  never  have  cultivated  their  undcrdanding; 
they  would  have  frill  lain  as  troglodytes  in  fome  cave. 

Man-devouring  war,  for  example,  was  during  ages  the  trade  of  robbery 
rudely  exercifed.  It  was  long  the  practice  of  men  fwayed  by  turbulent  paffions; 
for  while  perfonal  flrength,  cunning,  and  addrefs,  were  it’s  requifites,  it  could 
cherifh  only  the  dangerous  virtues  of  robbers  and  murderers,  even  in  thofe  who 
poffefled  the  moft  laudable  qualities ; as  the  wars  of  ancient  times,  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  fome  of  modern  date,  abundantly  tedify.  But  in  the  midft 
of  this  depraving  trade  the  art  of  war  was  invented,  perhaps  involuntarily ; 
for  the  inventors  of  this  art  perceived  not,  that  it  would  fap  the  founda- 
tions of  war  itfelf.  In  proportion  as  the  art  of  fighting  became  a profound 
ftudy,  and  various  mechanical  inventions  were  introduced  into  it,  the  paffions 
and  brute  drength  of  individuals  became  ufelefs.  Soldiers  were  converted 
into  mere  machines,  .moved  by  the  mind  of  a fingle  general,  and  at  the  order  of 
a few  commanders ; till  at  length  fovereigns  alone  were  permitted  to  play  this 
dangerous  and  coflly  game,  while  in  ancient  times  almoffc  all  warlike  nations 
were  continually  in  arms.  We  have  feen  proofs  of  this  in  feveral  afiatic  na- 
tions, and  not  lefs  in  the  greeks  and  romans.  The  latter  were  for  centuries 
almod  condantly  in  the  field:  the  volfcian  war  continued  106  years;  the 
famnite,  71  : the  city  of  Veii  was  befieged  ten  years,  like  a fecond  Troy  : and 
the  dedru&ive  peloponnefan  war  of  28  years  among  the  greeks  is  fufficiently 
known.  But  as  in  all  wars,  to  fall  in  battle  is  the  lead  of  evils,  while  the  dif- 
eafes  and  devaluation,  that  attend  the  motions  of  an  army,  or  the  fege  of  a 
town,  with  the  lawlefs  fpirit  of  plunder,  that  then  pervades  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, are  much  greater  evils,  which  paffion-dirring  war  calls  forth  in  a thou- 
fand frightful  forms ; we  may  thank  the  greeks  and  romans,  and  dill  more  the 
inventors  of  gunpowder  and  firearms,  for  having  reduced  the  mod  favage  trade 
to  an  art,  and  latterly  indeed,  the  mod  honourable  art  of  crowned  heads.  Since 
kings  have  perfonally  engaged  in  this  game  of  honour,  with  armies  as  devoid 
of  paffion  as  numerous,  we  are  fecured  from  fieges  of.  ten  years  duration,  or 
wars  of  feventy,  carried,  on  merely  for  the  honour  of  the  commander  ; for  the 
very  magnitude  of  an  army  is  fulficient  t©  prevent  the  continuance  of  war. 
Thus,  conformably  to  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  the  evil  itfelf  has  produced 
fome  good ; the  art  of  war  having  fupprefled  in  a certain  degree  the  pradice  of 

warfare. 
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warfare.  This  art  has  likewife  diminifhed  plunder  and  devaftation,  if  not  from 
philanthropy,  yet  for  the  honour  of  the  general.  The  laws  of  war,  and  the 
treatment  of  prifoners,  are  become  incomparably  milder,  than  they  were  even 
among  the  greeks ; not  to  mention  the  public  fecurity,  which  firft  exifted 
merely  in  warlike  Hates.  The  whole  roman  empire,  for  inftance,  enjoyed 
fecurity  in  it’s  highways,  as  they  were  covered  by  the  wings  of  it’s  eagles ; 
while  travelling  was  dangerous  to  a foreigner  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  even  in 
Greece,  becaufe  in  thefe  countries  a general  fpirit  of  fecurity  was  wanting. 
Thus  the  poifon  was  converted  into  a medicine,  as  loon  as  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  art  : generations  indeed  were  fwept  away,  but  the  immortal  whole 
outlived  the  fufferings  of  the  parts  that  difappeared,  and  learned  good  even 
from  evil. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  art  of  war,  it  mull  Hill  more  of  the  fcience  of  politics ; 
the  ftudy  of  which,  however,  is  more  intricate,  as  in  it  centres  the  welfare  of  a 
whole  nation.  Even  the  favages  of  America  have  their  politics ; yet  in  how 
confined  a ftate  ! being  of  advantage  indeed  to  a few  particular  families,  but  by 
no  means  fecurin^  the  whole  people  from  ruin.  Several  little  nations  have  ex- 
terminated one  another ; others  are  fo  thinned,  that  a fimilar  fate  probably 
awaits  many  of  them,  from  their  unequal  conteft  with  the  fmall-pox,  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  the  avarice  of  europeans.  The  more  the  political  fyflem  of  a 
Hate  became  an  art,  both  in  Afia  and  Europe,  the  more  liable  it  was  in  itfelf, 
and  the  more  clofely  it  was  connected  with  others,  fo  that  one  could  not  fall 
without  the  reft.  Thus  Hands  China,  thus  Japan ; ancient  edifices,  the 
foundations  of  which  lie  deep  beneath  their  walls.  The  conftitution  of  Greece, 
the  principal  republics  of  which  contended  centuries  for  the  balance  of  power, 
was  ftill  more  elaborate.  Common  dangers  united  them  : and  had  the  union 
been  perfect,  thefe  adtive  people  would  have  withftood  Philip  and  the  romans 
with  no  lefs  glory,  than  they  once  gained  againft  Xerxes  and  Darius.  The 
defe&ive  politics  of  the  neighbouring  nations  alone  gave  Rome  her  advantage  : 
feparately  they  were  attacked ; feparately  they  were  conquered.  Rome  ex- 
perienced a fimilar  fate,  when  fhe  declined  in  the  arts  of  war  and  politics  : fo 
did  Judea ; and  fo  did  Egypt.  No  people,  whofe  ftate  is  well  regulated,  can 
perifh,  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  conquered,  as  China  fhows  even  with  all  it’s 
faults. 

The  utility  of  an  art  profoundly  underftood  is  more  evident,  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  internal  economy  of  a country,  it’s  trade,  it’s  adminiftration  of  juftice,  it’s 
fciences,  and  it’s  manufactures.  In  all  thefe  it  is  obvious,  the  greater  the  art,  the 
more  the  advantage.  A true  merchant  employs  no  deception,  becaufe  deceit  never 
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leads  to  wealth  : as  the  man  of  real  learning  never  makes  a parade  of  falfe 
lcience  ; as  the  judge,  who  deferves  the  name,  is  never  knowingly  unjuft; 
for  this  would  be  to  confefs-  themlelves  tyroes,  not  mafters  of  their  arts.  As 
certainly  muft  the  time  come,  when  the  irrational  politician  will  be  afhamed 
of  his  ignorance ; and  when  it  will  be  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  to  be  a tyran- 
nical defpot,  as  it  has  ever  been  deteftable.  it  will  then  be  clear  as  day,  that 
every  irrational  politician  reckons  with  an  erroneous  multiplication  table,  and 
that,  however  great  the  fums  he  calculates,  no  real  advantage  is  obtained 
from  them.  For  this  hiftory  is  written  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  it  the  proofs  of 
this  propofition  will  become  evident.  All  the  faults  of  government  muft 
precede,  and  exhauft  themfelves  as  it  were  ; that,  after  all  their  diforders,  man 
may  at  length  perceive  the  happinefs  of  his  fpecies  to  depend  not  on  any  thing 
arbitrary,  but  on  an  eflential  law  of  nature,  on  reafon  and  equity.  To  the 
developement  of  this  law  we  now  proceed  ; and  may  the  internal  force  of 
truth  ftamp  light  and  convidion  on  the  propofition. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

The  human  Race  is  defined  to  proceed  through  various  Degrees  of  Civilization , in 
various  Mutations  ; but  the  Permanency  of  it's  Welfare  is  founded  folely  and  ejj'en- 
tially  on  Reafon  and  JijJice. 

First  natural  taw.  It  is  demonftrated  in  phyfical  mathematics,  that  to  the 
permanent  condition  of  a thing  a fort  of  perfection  is  requifile , a maximum  or  minimum  y 
arifing  out  of  the  mode  of  a Won  of  the  powers  of  that  thing.  Thus,  for  example, 
our  Earth  could  not  poflefs  durability,  if  it’s  centre  of  gravity  did  not  lie  deep 
within  it,  and  all  it’s  powers  ad  to  and  from  this,  in  equiponderating  harmony.. 
Every  liable  being,  therefore,  bears  in  itfelf,  according  to  this  beautiful  law  of 
nature,  it’s  phyfical  truth,  goodnefs,  and  neceflity,  as  the  grounds  of  it’s 
Lability. 

Second  natural  law.  It  is  in  like  manner  demonftrated,  that  all  perfection  and 
beauty  of  compound,  limited  things , or  fy ferns  of  them , ref  on  fuch  a maximum.  Thus 
fimilitude  and  difference,  fimplic4ty  in  means  and  diverfity  m effeds,  the 
flighted  application  of  power  to  attain  the  moft  certain  or  profitable  end,  form 
a kind  of  fymmetry  and  harmonious  proportion,  univerfally  obferved  by  Nature, 
in  her  laws  of  motion,  in  the  form  of  her  creatures,  in  the  greateft  things  and 
in  the  lead;  and  imitated  by  the  art  of  man,  as  far  as  his  powers  extend.  In 
this,  many  rules  limit  each  other,  fo  that  what  would  be  greater  according  to 
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one  is  diminiflied  by  another,  till  the  compound  whole  attains  the  moft  beau- 
tiful form,  with  the  greateft  economy,  and  at  the  fame  time  internal  conliftency, 
goodnefs,  and  truth.  An  excellent  law,  which  banifhes  from  Nature  every 
thing  arbitrary,  and  all  diforder ; and  difplays  to  us,  even  in  every  variable  and 
limited  part  of  the  creation,  a rule  of  the  higheft  beauty. 

Third  natural  law.  It  is  equally  proved,  that,  if  a being , or  fyfiem  of  beings , 
be  forced  out  of  this  permanent  condition  of  it's  truth,  goodnefs , and  beauty , it  will 
again  approach  it  by  it's  internal  powers,  either  in  vibrations,  or  in  an  afymptote ; 
as  out  of  this  fate  it  finds  no  flability.  The  more  active  and  multifarious  the 
powers,  the  lefs  is  the  imperceptible  ftraight  courfe  of  the  afymptote  pofiible, 
and  the  more  violent  the  vibrations  and  ofcillations,  till  the  difturbed  fubjedt 
attain  an  equilibrium  of  it’s  powers,  or  harmony  in  their  movements,  and  there- 
with the  permanent  condition  eflential  to  it. 

Now  as  mankind,  both  taken  as  a w'hole,  and  in  it’s  particular  individuals, 
focieties,  and  nations,  is  a permanent  natural  fyftem  of  the  moft  multifaiious 
living  powers;  let  us  examine,  wherein  it’s  liability  confifts;  in  what  point 
it’s  higheft  beauty,  truth,  and  goodnefs,  unite  ; and  what  courfe  it  takes,  in 
order  to  reapproach  it’s  permanent  condition,  on  every  aberration  from  it,  of 
which  many  are  exhibited  to  us  by  hiftory  and  experience. 

1.  The  human  fpecies  is  fuch  a copious  fcheme  of  energies  and  capacities,  that, 
as  every  thing  in  nature  refts  on  the  moft  determinate  individuality,  it’s  great 
and  numerous  capacities  could  not  appear  on  our  planet  otherwife  than  divided 
among  millions.  Every  thing  has  been  born,  that  could  be  born  upon  it ; and 
every  thing  has  maintained  itfelf,  that  could  acquire  a ftate  of  permanence 
according  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Thus  every  individual  bears  within  lhmfelf 
that  fymmetry,  for  which  he  is  made,  and  to  which  he  mull  mould  himlelf, 
both  in  his  bodily  figure,  and  mental  capacities.  Human  exiftence  appears 
in  every  fhape  and  kind,  from  the  1110ft  fickly  deformity,  that  can  fcarcely 
fupport  life,  to  the  fuperhuman  form  of  a grecian  demigod ; from  the 
paffionate  ardour  of  the  negro  brain,  to  the  capacity  for  coniummate  wifdom. 
Through  faults  and  errours,  through  education,  neceftity,  and  exercife,  every 
mortal  feeks  the  fymmetry  of  his  powers ; as  in  this  alone  the  1110ft  complete 
enjoyment  of  his  exiftence  lies:  yet  few  are  fufficiently  fortunate,  to  attain  it  in 
the  pureft,  happieft  manner. 

2.  As  an  individual  man  can  fubfift  of  himfelf  but  very  imperfedlly,  a fupe- 
riour  maximum  of  cooperating  powers  is  formed  with  every  fociety.  Thefe  powers 
contend  together  in  wild  confulion,  till,  agreeably  to  the  unfailing  laws  of  nature, 
oppoling  regulations  limit  each  other,  and  a kind  of  equilibrium  and  harmony 
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of  movement  takes  place.  Thus  nations  modify  themfelves,  according  to  time» 
place,  and  their  internal  character  : each  bears  in  itfelf  the  ftandard  of  it’s  per- 
fection, totally  independant  of  all  CQmparifon  with  that  of  others.  Now  the 
more  pure  and  fine  the  maximum  on  which  a people  hit,  the  more  ufeful  the 
objeCts  to  which  it  applied  the  exertions  of  it’s  nobler  powers,  and,  laftly,  the 
more  firm  and  exaCt  the  bond  of  union,  which  moft  intimately  connected  all 
the  members  of  the  ftate,  and  guided  them  to  this  good  end  ; the  more  liable 
was  the  nation  itfelf,  and  the  more  brilliant  the  figure  it  made  in  hiftory.  The 
courfe  that  we  have  hitherto  taken  through  certain  nations  fhows  how  different, 
according  to  place,  time,  and  circumftances,  was  the  objeCt  for  which  they 
ftrove.  With  the  chinefe  it  was  refined  political  morality  ; with  the  hindoos, 
a kind  of  retired  purity,  quiet  affiduity  in  labour,  and  endurance ; with  the 
phenicians,  the  fpirit  of  navigation,  and  commercial  induftry.  The  culture 
of  the  greeks,  particularly  at  Athens,  proceeded  on  the  maximum  of  fenfible 
beauty,  both  in  arts  and  manners,  in  fcience  and  in  political  inftitutions.  In 
Sparta,  and  in  Rome,  men  emulated  the  virtues  of  the  patriot  and  hero; 
in  each,  however,  in  a very  different  mode.  Now  as  in  all  thefe  moft 
depended  on  time  and  place,  the  ancients  will  fcarcely  admit  of  being  com- 
pared with  each  other  in  the  moft  diftinguiflied  features  of  national  fame. 

3.  In  all,  however,  we  fee  the  operation  of  one  principle,  .namely  human  reafon, 
which  endeavours  to  produce  unity  out  of  multiplicity,  order  out  of  diforder, 
and  out  of  variety  of  powers  and  defigns  one  fymmetrical  and  durably  beautiful 
whole.  From  the  fhapelefs  artificial  rocks,  with  which  the  chinefe  ornaments 
his  garden,  to  the  egyptian  pyramid,  or  the  ideal  beauty  of  Greece,  the  plan 
and  defign  of  a reflecting  underftanding  is  every  where  obfervable,  though  in 
very  different  degrees.  The  more  refined  the  reflections  of  this  underftanding 
were,  and  the  nearer  it  came  to  the  point,  which  is  the  higheft  in  it’s  kind,  and 
admits  no  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ; the  more  were  it’s  performances 
to  be  confidered  as  models,  for  they  contain  eternal  rules  for  the  human  un- 
derftanding in  all  ages.  Thus  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  conceived  fuperiour 
to  an  egyptian  pyramid,  or  to  feveral  greek  and  roman  works  of  art.  They 
are  Ample  foiutions  of  certain  problems  of  the  underftanding,  which  admit  no 
arbitrary  fuppofition,  that  the  problems  are  perhaps  not  yet  folved,  or  might 
be  folved  in  a better  way ; for  in  them  the  Ample  idea  of  what  they  ought  to 
be  is  difplayed  in  the  eafieft,  fulleft,  and  moft  beautiful  manner.  Every 
deviation  from  them  would  be  a fault  ; and  were  they  to  be  repeated  and 
diverfified  in  a thoufand  modes,  we  muft  ftill  return  to  that  Angle  point,  which 
is  the  higheft  of  it’s  kind. 
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4.  Thus  through  all  the  poliflied  nations,  that  we  have  hitherto  confidered, 
or  fhall  hereafter  confider,  a chain  of  cultivation  may  be  drawn,  flying  off  in  ex- 
tremely divergent  curves.  In  each  it  defignates  increafing  and  decreafing  great- 
nefs,  and  has  maximums  of  every  kind.  Many  of  thefe  exclude  or  limit  one  an- 
other, till  at  length  a certain  fymmetry  takes  place  in  the  whole ; fo  that  were 
we  to  reafon  from  one  perfe<ftion  of  any  nation  concerning  another,  wre  fhould 
form  very  treacherous  conclufions.  Thus,  becaufe  Athens  had  exquifite  orators, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  it’s  form  of  government  muftlikewife  have  been  the 
beft  poflible  ; or  that,  becaufe  the  chinefe  moralize  fo  excellently,  their  ftate 
muff  be  a pattern  for  all  others.  Forms  of  government  refer  to  a very  different 
maximum,  from  that  of  beautiful  morals,  or  apathetic  oration;  notwithftanding, 
at  bottom,  all  things  in  any  nation  have  a certain  connexion,  if  it  be  only  that 
of  exclufion  and  limitation.  No  other  maximum,  but  that  of  the  moft  perfect 
bond  of  union,  produces  the  moft  happy  ftates ; even  fuppofing  the  people 
are  in  confequence  obliged,  to  difpenl'e  with  many  fhining  qualities. 

5.  But  in  one  and  the  fame  nation  every  maximum  of  it’s  commendable 
endeavours  ought  not  and  cannot  endure  for  ever ; fince  it  is  but  one  point 
in  the  progrefs  of  time.  This  inceffantly  moves  on  ; and  the  more  numerous 
the  circumftances,  on  which  the  beautiful  eftecft  depends,  the  fooner  is  it  liable 
to  pafs  away.  Happy  if  it’s  mafter  pieces  remain  as  rules  for  future  ages ; 
fince  thofe  that  immediately  fucceed  approach  them  too^near,  and  will  probably 
obliterate  by  attempting  to  excel  them.  Even  the  moft  active  people  fre- 
quently fink  moft  fpeedily  from  the  boiling  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  hiftory  of  particular  fciences  and  nations  has  to  calculate  thefe  maxima, 
and  I with  we  had  fuch  a hiftory  only  of  the  moft  celebrated  nations  during 
the  periods  beft  known.  At  prefent  we  fpeak  only  of  human  hiftory  in  general, 
and  of  it’s  ftate  of  permanence  in  every  form  and  climate.  This  is  nothing 
elfe  than  humanity,  that  is,  reafon  and  equity  in  all  conditions , and  in  all  occupations 
of  men.  And  this  indeed  it  is,  not  -through  the  will  of  a fovereign,  or  the 
perfuafive  power  of  tradition,  but  through  natural  laws,  on  which  the  effence 
of  man  reputes.  Even  his  moft  corrupt  inftitutions  cry  aloud  : ‘ had  not  a 
glimmering  of  equity  and  reafon  been  retained  in  us,  we  fhould  long  have 
ceafed  to  be,  nay  we  never  thould  have  exifted.’  As  the  whole  tiflue  of 
human  hiftory  proceeds  from  this  point,  to  it  we  muft  carefully  bend  our 
view. 

* 

Firß.  What  is  it  we  efteem,  and  after  which  we  inquire,  in  all  human  wmrks  ? 
Reafon,  plan,  and  purpofe.  It  thefe  be  wanting,  nothing  human  is  accom- 
plithed,  a blind  power  is  difplayed.  Wherever  our  underftanding  roams 
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throughout  the  wide  field  of  hiftory,  it  feeks  only  itfelf,  it  finds  only  itfelf. 
The  nearer  it  approaches  pure  truth,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  in  all  it’s  under- 
takings ; the  more  durable,  ufeful,  and  beautiful  are  it’s  works,  and  the  more 
their  rules  meet  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  people,  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and 
Confucius,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Zoroafter,  agree  unanimoufly  in  what  conftitutes 
clear  underftanding,  and  juft  morals : in  fpite  of  their  various  differences,  they 
have  all  laboured  to  one  point,  on  which  our  whole  fpecies  refts.  As  the 
wanderer  enjoys  no  greater  delight,  than  when  he  every  where  difcovers,  even 
unexpectedly,  the  traces  of  a thinking,  feeling  mind,  like  his  own  ; fo  are  we 
delighted  when  in  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies  the  echo  of  all  ages  and  nations 
reverberates  nothing  from  the  noblcft  minds,  but  truth  and  benevolence  to- 
wards man.  As  my  reafon  feeks  the  connexion  of  things,  and  my  heart  re- 
joices when  it  perceives  it ; fo  has  every  honeft  man  fought  it : though,  probably, 
from  the  point  of  view  which  his  fituation  afforded,  he  faw  it  differently,  and 
differently  defcribed  it.  Where  he  erred,  he  erred  both  for  himfelf  and  me, 
as  he  warned  me  againft  fimilar  errours.  Where  he  guides  me  truly,  inftruCts, 
folaces,  animates  me,  he  is  my  brother ; a fharer  in  the  fame  foul  of  the  World, 
the  one  human  reafon,  the  one  human  truth. 

Secondly.  As  there  is  not  a more  pleafing  fight  in  all  hiftory,  than  that  of  a 
man  of  goodnefs  and  underftanding,  who,  in  fpite  of  all  the  changes  of  fortune, 
remains  the  fame  in  every  period  of  his  life,  and  in  every  thing  he  does ; fo  our 
pity  is  excited  in  a thoufand  ways,  when  we  perceive  even  in  great  and  good 
men  errours  of  the  underftanding,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  cannot 
fail  to  bring  upon  them  neceffary  pains.  We  too  frequently  meet  with  thefe 
fallen  angels  in  hiftory,  and  have  to  lament  the  weaknefs  of  the  moulds,  that 
human  reafon  employs  for  her  inftruments.  How  little  can  a mortal  bear, 
without  bending  underneath  the  load  ! how  little  that  is  extraordinary  can 
come  in  his  way,  without  turning  him  from  it  ! A flight  honour,  a glimpfe  of 
good  fortune,  or  an  unexpected  occurrence  in  life,  is  a fufficient  ignis  fatuus, 
to  miflead  one  into  quagmires,  or  over  precipices : another  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
powers,  attempts  what  is  above  his  ftrength,  and  faints  under  the  enterprize. 
We  are  feized  with  fentiments  of  companion,  when  we  perceive  fuch,  unfor- 
tunately fortunate,  on  the  point  of  deviating  from  the  path  of  reafon,  juftice, 
and  happinefs,  which  they  feel  the  want  of  ftrength  any  longer  to  purfue.  Be- 
hind them  ftands  the  grafping  fury,  and  impels  them  againft  their  will  to  overftep 
the  line  of  moderation  : they  are  now  in  her  hand,  and  probably  will  luffer 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  the  confequences  of  a flight  folly,  and  dere- 
liction of  reafon.  Or  if  Fortune  have  raifed  them  too  high,  and  they  feel 
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themfelves  on  her  higheft  pinnacle,  what  prefents  itfelf  to  their  foreboding 
minds,  but  the  inconftancy  of  this  fickle  goddefs,  and  misfortune  burfting  from 
the  very  feeds  of  their  fuccefs  ? In  vain,  compaffionate  Caefar,  didft  thou  turn 
afide  thy  face,  when  the  head  of  thy  defeated  enemy  Pompey  was  brought  to 
thee,  and  build  a temple  to  Nemefis.  Already  thou  hadft  palled  the  con- 
fines of  Fortune,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon  ; the  goddefs  was  now 
behind  thee,  and  thy  bloody  corfe  was  doomed,  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  ftatue 
of  that  very  Pompey.  The  conftitutions  of  countries  experience  a fimilar 
fate,  as  they  depend  on  the  reafon  or  folly  of  a few,  who  are  their  rulers, 
or  by  whom  their  rulers  are  fwayed.  The  mofl  beautiful  inflitutions, 
which  promifed  mankind  the  mofl  profitable  fruits  for  ages,  have  often  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  folly  of  an  individual,  who  has  felled  the  tree,  inflead  of 
lopping  a few  of  it’s  branches.  Succefs  is  mofl  difficult  to  be  born  by  whole 
realms,  as  well  as  by  individuals ; whether  they  be  governed  by  monarchs  and 
defpots,  or  by  fenates  and  the  people.  The  people  and  the  defpot  are  the 
leafl  capable  of  perceiving  the  warning  nod  of  the  goddefs  of  fate  : dazzled  by 
the  fplendour  of  vainglory,  or  made  giddy  by  the  found  of  a name,  they  rulli 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  humanity,  and  perceive  the  confequences 
of  their  folly  too  late.  This  was  the  fate  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  and  of  many 
nations  ;-as  well  as  of  Alexander,  and  mofl  of  the  conquerors,  that  have  dif- 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  World  : for  Injuflice  is  the  ruin  of  every  country,  as 
Folly  of  every  human  undertaking.  Thefe  are  the  furies  of  Fate  : Misfortune 
is  no  more  than  their  younger  filler,  the  third  member  of  the  fearful  con- 
federacy. 

Great  father  of  mankind,  what  an  eafy  yet  difficult  leffon  hall  thou  given 
thy  family  upon  Earth  for  the  whole  of  their  talk  ! They  have  nothing  to  learn,, 
but  reafon  and  jullice  alone  : if  they  pradtife  thefe,  light  gradually  enters  their 
minds,  goodnefs  their  hearts,  perfection  their  Hates,  happinefs  them  lives..  En- 
dowed with  thefe  gifts,  and  making  proper  application  of  them,  the  negro* 
may  form  his  fociety  as  well  as  the  greek,  the  troglodyte  as  well  as  the  chinele^ 
Experience  will  lead  each  farther ; and  Reafon,  united  with  Equity,  will  give 
confidence,  beauty,  and  fymmetry,  to  his  undertakings.  But  if  lie  defert  thefe,. 
the  efiential  guides  .of  his  life,  what  can  give  ftability  to  his  good-fortune,  and 
fave  him  from  the  furies  of  Inhumanity  ? 

i Thirdly . It  follows  likewife,  that,  whenever  the  equilibrium  of  reafon  and 
humanity  is  difturbed  among  men,  a return  to  it  feldom  occurs,  except  by 
violent  ofcillations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  One  paffion  kicks  up 
the  fcale  of  reafon,  another  drives  it  down,  and  thus  hiltory  goes  on.  for  years 

and. 
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and  ages,  before  the  period  of  tranquillity  returns.  Thus  Alexander  dedroyed 
the  equilibrium  of  an  extenfive  region  of  the  World  and  it  was  long  after  his 
death  before  the  dorm  fubfided.  Thus  Rome  didurbed  the  peace  of  the 
Globe  for  more  than  a thoufand  years  ; and  half  a World  of  favage  nations  was 
requifite  for  the  flow  redoration  of  it’s  quiet.  The  peaceable  progrefs  of  an 
afymptote  could  by  no  means  be  expedted,  in  thefe.  convulfions  of  countries 
and  nations.  The  channel  of  cultivation  on  our  Earth,  with  it’s  abrupt 
corners,  it’s  faliant  and  reentering  angles,  fcarcely  ever  exhibits  a gentle  dream, 
but  rather  the  rufhing  of  a torrent  from  the  mountains.  Such  are  the 
effedls  of  human  paflions.  It  is  evident,  too,- that  the  general  compofition 
of  our  fpecies  is  calculated  and  eftablifhed  on  fuch  alternating  vibrations.  As 
our  walk  is  a continual  falling  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  yet  we  advance 
at  every  flep  ; fo  is  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  in  races  of  men,  and  in  whole 
nations.  Individually  we  often  try  both  extremes,  before  we  hit  the  point  of 
reft,  as  the  pendulum  ofcillates  from  fide  to  fide.  Generations  are  renewed  in 
continual  change ; and  in  fpite  of  all  the  diredt  precepts  of  tradition,  the  Ton 
advances  in  his  own  way.  Ariftotle  was  afliduous  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from 
Plato,  Epicurus  from  Zeno,  till  more  tranquil  pofterity  could  at  lad  impartially 
profit  by  both  extremes.  Thus,  as  in  the  machine  of  our  body,  the  work  of 
time  proceeds  to  the  good  of  the  human  race  by  necclfary  oppofition,  and 
acquires  from  it  permanent  health.  But  through  whatever  turnings  and  an- 
gles the  dream  of  human  reafon  may  wind  and  break,  it  arofe  from  the  eternal 
fountain  of  truth,  and  by  virtue  of  it’s  nature  can  never  be  lod  in  it’s  courfe. 
Whoever  draws  from  it,  draws  life  and  duration. 

For  the  red,  both  reafon  and  judice  hinge  on  one  and  the  fame  law  of  nature, 
from  which  the  dability  of  our  being  likewife  flows.  Reafon  weighs  and  com- 
pares the  relations  of  things,  that  fbe  may  difpofe  them  in  durable  fymmetry. 
Judice  is  nothing  elfe  than  a moral  fymmetry  of  reafon,  the  formula  of  the 
equilibrium  of  contending  powers,  on  the  harmony  of  which  the  whole  creation 
repofes.  Thus  one  and  the  fame  law  reaches  from  the  Sun,  and  from  all  the 
funs  in  the  univerfe,  to  the  mod  infignificant  human  adtion:  one  law  upholds 
all  beings,  and  their  fyflems ; the  relation  of  their  -powers  to  periodical  reß 
and  order. 
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From  the  Lazvs  of  their  internal  Nature,  Reafon  and  Juflice  muß  gain  more  Footing 
among  Men  in  the  Courfe  of  Firne,  and  promote  a more  durable  Humanity. 

All  the  doubts  and  complaints  of  men,  refpedting  the  uncertainty  and 
little  obfervable  progrefs  of  good  in  hiftory,  arife  from  this,  that  the  melancholy 
wanderer  fees  too  little  on  his  way.  If  he  extended  his  view,  and  impartially 
compared  with  each  other  the  times,  that  we  mod  accurately  know  from 
hiftory;  farther,  if  he  dived  into  the  nature  of  man,  and  weighed  what  truth 
and  reafon  are  ; he  would  doubt  as  little  of  their  progrefs,  as  of  the  moft  indif- 
putable  phyfical  truth.  For  thoufands  of  years  our  fun  and  all  the  fixed  ftars 
were  fuppofed  to  be  immovable  : a fortunate  telefcope  now  permits  us  no 
.longer  to  doubt  of  their  movement.  So  in  lome  future  age,  a more  accurate 
comparifon  of  the  periods  exhibited  in  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies  will  not  merely 
give  us  a fuperficial  view  of  this  exhilarating  truth,  but,  in  fpite  of  all  apparent 
diforder,  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  laws,  according  to  which  this  progrefs 
is  effe&ed  by  the  power  of  human  nature.  Standing  on  the  verge  of  ancient 
hiftory,  as  on  a central  point,  I fhall  do  no  more  than  curforily  note  a few 
general  principles,  which  will  ferve  as  leading  ftars,  to  guide  us  on  our 
future  way. 

Firft.  Firnes  connect  themfelves  together , in  virtue  of  their  nature ; and  with 
them  the  child  of  Fime , the  race  of  mankind , with  all  it's  operations  and  productions. 

No  fophiftical  argument  can  lead  us  to  deny,  that  our  Earth  has  grown 
older  in  the  courfe  of  fome  thoufands  of  years ; and  that  this  wanderer  round  the 
Sun  is  greatly  altered  fince  it’s  origin.  In  it’s  bowels  we  perceive  how  it  once 
was  conftituted  ; and  we  need  but  look  around  us,  to  fee  it’s  prefent  conftitu- 
tion.  The  ocean  foams  no  longer ; it  is  fubfided  peaceably  into  it’s  bed  ; 
the  wandering  ftreams  have  found  their  fhores ; and  plants  and  animals  have 
run  through  a progrefiive  feries  of  years  in  their  different  races.  As  not- a fun- 
beam  has  been  loft' upon  our  Earth  fince  it’s  creation;  fo  no  falling  leaf,  no 
wafted  feed,  no  carcafe  of  a decaying  animal,  and  ftill  lefs  an  action  of  any 
living  being,  has  been  without  effcbt.  Vegetation,  for  example,  has  increafed, 
and  extended  itfelf  as  far  as  it  could  : every  living  race  has  fpread  within  the 
limits  nature  affigned  it,  through  the  means  of  others : and  even  the  fenfeleis 
devaftations  of  man,  as  well  as  his  induftry,  have  been  active  implements  in  the 
hand  of  Time.  Frelh  harvefts  have*  waved  over  the  ruins  of  the  cities  he  has 
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deftroyed  : the  elements  have  ftrewed  the  duft  of  oblivion  upon  them ; and 
foon  new  generations  have  arifen,  who  have  erected  new  buildings  upon  the 
old,  and  even  with  their  ancient  remains.  Omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  ordain, 
that  effects  fhall  not  be  effedts  : it  cannot  reftore  the  Earth  to  what  it  was  thou- 
fands  of  years  ago,  fo  that  thefe  thoufands  of  years,  with  all  their  confequences, 
fhall  not  have  been. 

Already  therefore  a certain  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies  is  infeparable  from 
the  progrefs  of  Time,  as  far  as  man  is  included  in  the  family  of  Time  and 
Earth.  Were  the  progenitor  of  mankind  now  to  appear,  and  view  his  de- 
fendants, how  would  he  be  aftonilhed  ! His  body  was  formed  for  a youthful 
Earth  ; his  frame,  his  ideas,  and  his  way  of  life,  mult  have  been  adapted  to  that 
conftitution  of  the  elements,  which  then  prevailed  ■,  and  conliderable  alteration 
in  this  muft  have  taken  place,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  thoufand  years  or  upwards. 
In  many  parts  America  is  no  longer  what  it  was  when  difcovered : two  thou- 
fand years  hence,  it’s  ancient  hiftory  will  have  the  air  of  romance.  Thus  we 
read  the  hiftory  of  the  liege  of  Troy,  and  feek  in  vain  the  fpot  where  it 
ftood ; in  vain  the  grave  of  Achilles,  or  the  godlike  hero  himfelf.  Were  a 
collection  of  all  the  accounts,  that  have  been  given  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  the 
ancients,  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  their  food,  of  their  daily  occupations  and 
amufements,  and  of  their  notions  of  love  and  marriage,  the  virtues  and  the 
pafiions,  the  purpofe  of  life  and  a future  exiftence,  made  with  difcriminating 
accuracy,  and  with  regard  to  time  and  place,  it  would  be  of  no  fmall  advantage 
toward  a hiftory  of  man.  Even  in  this  fhort  period,  an  advancement  of  the 
fpecies  would  be  fufficiently  confpicuous  to  evince  both  the  confiftency  of  ever- 
youthful  Nature,  and  the  progreflive  changes  of  our  old  mother  Earth.  Earth 
nurfes  not  man  alone : flie  preflcs  all  her  children  to  one  bofom,  embraces  all 
in  the  fame  maternal  arms : and,  when  one  changes,  all  muft  undergo  change. 

It  is  undeniable,  too,  that  this  progrefs  of  time  has  influenced  the  mode  of 
thinking  of  the  human  fpecies.  Bid  a man  now  invent,  now  ling  an  Iliad ; 
bid  him  write  like  iEfchylus,  like  Sophocles,  like  Plato  it  is  impoftible.  The 
child ilh  fimplicity,  the  unprejudiced  mode  of  feeing  things,  in  fhort  the  youth- 
ful period  of  the  greeks,  is  gene  by.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  liebrews,  and  the 
romans ; while  on  the  other  hand  we  are  acquainted  with  a number  of  things, 
of  which  both  the  romans  and  the  hebrews  were  ignorant.  One  day  teaches 
another,  one  century  inftruefts  another  century  : tradition  is  enriched  : the  mufe- 
of  Time,  Hiftory,  herlelf  fings  with  a hundred  voices,  fpeaks  with  a hundred 
tongues.  Be  there  as  much  filth»  as  much  confufion,  as  there  will,  in  the  vaft 
fhowball  rolled  up  by  Time  ■,  yet  this  very  confufion  is  the  offspring  of  ages, 
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which  could  have  arifen  only  from  the  unwearied  rolling  on  of  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  Thus  every  return  to  the  ancient  times,  even  the  celebrated  year  of 
Plato,  is  a fiction,  is,  from  the  ideas  of  the  World  and  of  Time,  an  impoflibility. 
We  float  onward  : but  the  ftrearn  that  has  once  flowed,  returns  no  more  to 
it’s  fource. 

Secondly.  The  habitations  of  mankind  render  the  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies  fill- 
more  evident. 

Where  are  the  times  when  people  dwelled  as  troglodytes,  difperfed  about  in 
caves,  behind  their  walls,  and  every  ftranger  was  an  enemy  ? Merely  from  the 
courfe  of  time  no  cave,  no  wall,  afforded  fecurity  : men  muff:  learn  to  know  one 
another ; for  collectively  they  are  but  one  family,  on  one  planet  of  no  great 
extent.  It  is  a melancholy  reflection,  that  every  where  they  firfl:  learned  to 
know  one  another  as  enemies,  and  beheld  each  other  with  aftonilhment  as  fo 
many  wolves : but  fuch  was  the  ordet  of  nature.  The  weak  feared  the  ftrong; 
the  deceived,  the  deceiver;  he  who  had  been  expelled,  him  who  could  again 
expel  him;  the  unexperienced  child,  every  ftranger.  This  infantile  fear,  how- 
ever, and  all  it’s  abufes,  could  not  alter  the  courfe  of  nature:  the  bond  of  union 
between  nations  was  knit,  though,  from  the  rude  ftate  of  man,  in  a rough 
manner.  Growing  reafon  may  burfl:  the  knots,  but  cannot  untwift  the  band, 
and  flill  lefs  undo  the  difcoveries,  that  have  once  been  made.  What  are  the 
geologies  of  Mofes  and  Orpheus,  Homer  and  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
compared  with  ours  ? What  was  the  commerce  of  the  phenicians,  greeks,  and 
romans,  to  the  trade  of  Europe  ? Thus  with  what  has  hitherto  been  effected 
the  clew  to  the  labyrinth  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  given  us.  Man,  while  he 
continues  man,  will  not  ceafe  from  wandering  over  his  planet,  till  it  is  com- 
pletely known  to  him  : from  this  neither  ftorms  nor  fliipwreck,  nor  thofe  vafl 
mountains  of  ice,  nor  all  the  perils  of  Cither  pole,  will  deter  him  ; no  more  than 
they  have  deterred  him  from  the  firfl  mod  difficult  attempts,  even  when 
navigation  was  very  defective.  The  incentive  to  all  thefe  enterprizes  lies  in  his 
own  breafl,  lies  in  man’s  nature.  Curiofity,  and  the  infatiable  defire  of  wealth, 
fame,  difeovery,  and  increafe  of  ftrength,  and  even  new  wants  and  difeontents, 
irifeparable  from  the  prefent  courfe'  of  things,  will  impel  him ; and  they  by 
whom  dangers  have  been  furmounted  in  former  times,  his  celebrated  and  fuc- 
cefsful  predecefiors,  will’animate  him.  Thus  the  will  of  providence  will  be 
promoted  both  by  good  and  bad  incentives,  till  man  knows  and  acts  upon 
the  whole  of  his  fpecies.  To  him  the  Earth  is  given ; and  he  will  not  defifl, 
till  it  is  wholly  his  own,  at  leaff:  as  far  as  regards  knowledge  and  ufe.  Are  we 
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not  already  afhamed,  that  one  hemifphere  of  our  planet  remained  for  fo  long  a 
time  as  unknown  to  us,  as  if  it  had  been  the  other  fide  of  the  Moon  ? 

Thirdly.  In  conference  of  the  internal  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it's  activity  hat 
hitherto  been  employed  folely  on  means  of  grounding  more  deeply  the  humanity  and  cul- 
tivation of  our  fpecies,  and  extending  them farther. 

How  vaft  the  progrefs  from  the  firft  raft  that  iloated  on  the  water  to  an 
european  fliip  ! Neither  the  inventor  of  the  former,  nor  the  many  inventors  of 
the  various  arts  and  fciencesthat  contribute  to  navigation,  ever  formed  the  leaf; 
conception  of  what  would  arife  from  the  combination  of  their  difcoverics:  each 
obeyed  his  particular  impulfe  of  want  or  curiofity  : but  it  is  inherent  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  the  general  connexion  of  all  things,  that  no 
attempt,  no  difcovery,  can  be  made  in  vain.  Thofe  iflanders,  who  had  never 
feen  an  european  vefiel,  beheld  the  monfter  with  aftonifliment,  as  fome  prodigy 
of  another  World  ; and  were  ftiil  more  aftoniflied  when  they  found,  that  men- 
like  themfelves  could  guide  it  at  pleafure  over  the  tracklefs  ocean.  Could 
their  aftonifhment  have  been  converted  into  rational  reflection  on  every  great 
purpofe,  and  every  little  mean,  of  this  floating  world  of  art,  how  much  higher 
would  their  admiration  of  the  human  mind  have  arifen  ? Whither  do  not  the 
hands  of  europeans  at  prefent  reach,  by  means  of  this  fngle  implement  ?• 
Whither  may  they  not  reach  hereafter  ? 

Befide  this  art,  others  innumerable  have  been  invented  within  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years  by  mankind,  that  extend  their  iway  over  air  and  water,  over  Earth 
and  Heaven.  And  when  we  reflect,  that  but  few  nations  were  engaged  in  this 
conteft  of  mental  activity,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  reft  flumbered  in  the  lap 
of  ancient  cuftom;  when  we  reflect,  that  almoft  all  our  inventions  were  made 
at  very  early  periods,  and  fcarcely  any  trace,  fcarcely  any  ruin,,  of  an  ancient 
ftruCturc,  or  an  ancient  inflitution,  exifts,  that  is  not  connected  with  our  early 
hiftoryj  what  a profpeCt  does  this  hiftorically  demonftrated  activity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  give  us  for  the  infinity  of  future  ages  1 In  the  few  centuries  during 
which  Greece  flouriflied,  in  the  few  centuries  of  modern  improvement,  how 
much  has  been  conceived,  invented,  done,  reduced  to  order,  and  preferved for 
future  ages,  in  Europe,  the  leaft  quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  almoft  in  it’s  fmalleft 
parts  ! How  prolific  the  feeds,  that  art  and  fcience  have  copioufly  fhed,  while 
one  nourifhes,  one  animates  and  excites  the  other  ! As  when  a fil  ing  is  touched* 
not  only  every  thing  that  has  mafic  refounds  to  it,  but  all  it’s  harmonious  tones 
reecho  the  found,  till  it  becomes  imperceptible;  fo  the  human  mind  has  invented 
and  created,  when  an  harmonious  point  of  it’s  interiour  has  been  hit.  When  a 
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new  concord  was  druck,  in  a creation  where  every  thing  is  connected,  innu- 
merable new  concatenations  followed  of  courfe. 

But,  it  may  be  afked,  how  have  all  thefe  arts  and  inventions  been  applied  ? 
Have  practical  reafon  and  judice,  and  confequently  the  true  improvement  and 
happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  been  promoted  by  them  ? In  reply  I refer  to 
what  lias  recently  been  urged  refpedting  the  progrefs  of  diforder  throughout  the 
whole  creation  : that,  according  to  an  intrinfic  law  of  nature,  nothing  can 
attain  durability,  which  is  the  eflential  aim  of  all  things,  without  order.  A 
keen  knife  in  the  hand  of  a child  may  wound  it : yet  the  art  that  invented  and 
fharpened  the  knife  is  one  of  the  mod  indifpenfabie  of  arts.  All  that  ufe  fuch  a 
knife  are  not  children;  and  even  the  child  will  be  taught  by  pain,  to  ufe  it 
better.  A;  ti facial  power  in  the  hand  of  a defpot,  foreign  luxury  in  a nation 
without  controlhng  laws,  are  fuch  pernicious  implements:  but  the  very  mif- 
chief  they  .do  will  render  men  wifer;  and,  foon  or  late,  the  art,  that  created 
luxury  as  v/ell  as  defpotifm,  will  fil'd  confine  both  within  due  bounds,  and 
then  convert  them  into  real  benefits.  The  heavy  ploughfhare  wears  itfelf  out  by 
long  ufe:  the  flight  teeth  of  new  watchwork  gain  merely  by  their  revolution  the 
more  fuitable  and  artful  form  of  the  epicycloid.  Thus  in  human  powers  abufes 
carried  to  excels  wear  themfelves  down  to  good  practices : extreme  ofcillations 
from  fide  to  fide  neceffarily  fettle  in  the  defirable  mean  of  lading  fitnefs  in  a re- 
gular movement.  Whatever  is  to  take  place  among  mankind  will  be  effedled 
by  men  : we  differ  under  our  faults,  till  we  learn  of  ourfelves  the  better  ufe  of 
our  faculties,  without  the  affidance  of  miracles  from  Heaven. 

We  have  not  the  lead  reafon,  therefore,  to  doubt,  that  every  good  employ- 
ment of  the  human  underdanding  neceffarily  mud  and  will,  at  forne  time  or 
other,  promote  humanity.  Since  agriculture  has  prevailed,  men  and  acorns  have 
ccafed  to  be  food.  Man  found,  that  he  could  live  better,  more  decently,  and 
more  humanely,  on  the  pleafing  gifts  of  Ceres,  than  on  the  flefh  of  his  fellows, 
or  the  fruits  of  the  oak  ; and  was  compelled  fo  to  live  by  the  laws  of  men  wifer 
than  himfelf.  After  men  had  learned  to  build  houfes  and  towns,  they  ceafed  to 
dwell  in  caves:  under  the  laws  of  a commonweal,  the  poor  dranger  was  no  lon- 
ger liable  to  death.  Thus  trade  brought  nations  together:  and  the  more,  it’s 
advantages  were  generally  underdood ; the  lefs  murders,  oppreffions,  and  de- 
ceptions, which  are  always  figns  of  ignorance  in  commerce,  would  neceffarily  be 
pradtifed.  Every  addition  to  the  ufeful  arts  fecures  men’s  property,  diminifhes 
their  labour,  extends  their  fphere  ofiaedivity,  and  neceffarily  lays  therewith  the 
foundations  of  farther  cultivation  and  humanity.  What  labour  was  faved,  for 
example,  by  the  fingle  invention  of  printing  ! What  an  extenfive  circulation  of 
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men’s  ideas,  arts,  and  fciences,  did  it  promote  ? Were  an  european  Kang-Ti 
now  to  attempt,  to  eradicate  the  literature  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  he 
would  find  it  impoffible.  Had  the  phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  greeks 
and  remans,  poffeiTed  this  art ; the  deflrudlion  of  their  literature  would  not  have 
been  fo  eafy  to  their  fpoilers,  if  it  could  by  any  means  have  been  accomplilhed. 
Let  favage  nations  burft  in  upon  Europe,  they  could  not  withfland  ourtadlics; 
and  no  Attila  will  again  extend  his  march  from  the  fhores  of  the  Black  fea  and 
the  Cafpian  to  the  plains  of  Catalonia.  Let  monks,  fybarites,  fanatics,  and 
tyrants,  arife,  as  they  will ; it  is  no  longer  in  their  power,  to  bring  back  the 
night  of  the  middle  ages.  Now  as  no  greater  benefit  can  be  conceived  to  arife 
from  any  art,  divine  or  human,  than  not  merely  to  bellow  on  us  light  and  order, 
but  from  it’s  very  nature  to  extend  and  fecure  them  ; let  us  thank  the  Creator, 
that  he  conferred  undemanding  on  mankind,  and  made  art  efiential  to  it.  In 
them  we  poflefs  the  fecret  and  the  means  of  fecuring  order  in  the  World. 

Neither  need  we  any  way  repine,  that  many  excellently  conceived  theories, 
morals  not  excepted,  have  remained  fo  long  without  being  carried  into  pradlice 
among  mankind.  The  child  learns  much,  which  the  man  alone  can  apply; 
but  he  has  not  therefore  learned  in  vain.  The  youth  heedlefsly  forgets,  what 
at  fome  future  period  he  mull  take  pains  to  recoiled,  or  learn  a fecond  time. 
So  no  truth  that  is  treafured  up,  nay  no  truth  that  is  difeovered,  among  a race 
continually  renovating,  is  wholly  in  vain:  future  circumllances  will  render 
neceflary  what  is  now  delpifed ; and  in  the  infinity  of  things  every  cafe  mull  oc- 
cur, that  can  in  any  way  exercife  the  human  fpecies.  As  in  the  creation  we  firll 
conceive  the  power,  that  formed  Chaos,  and  then  difpofing  zuifdom,  and  harmo- 
nious goodnefs,  fo  the  natural  order  of  mankind  firll  developes  rude  powers: 
diforder  itfelf  mull  guide  them  into  the  path  of  underllanding;  and  the  farther 
t.he  underllanding  purfues  it’s  work,  the  more  it  perceives,  that  goodnefs  alone 
<;an  bellow  on  it  durability,  perfedtion,  and  beauty. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A wife  Goodnefs  difpofes  the  Fate  of  Mankind ; therefore  there  is  no  nobler 
Merit , no  purer  and  more  durable  Happinefs , than  to  cooperate  in  it's  Defigns. 

Th  e fenfual  contemplator  of  hillory,  who  in  it  has  loll  light  of  God,  and 
begun  todoubt  of  Providence,  has  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  from  having  taken 
too  fuperficial  a view  of  his  fubjedl,  or  from  having  had  no  juft  conception  of 
Providence.  If  he  have  confidered  Providence  as  an  apparition,  that  was  to 
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meet  him  at  every  turn,  and  continually  interrupt  the  courfe  of  human  actions, 
to  accomplifh  this  or  that  particular  objeft  of  his  will  and  fancy;  I confefs  hif- 
tory  is  the  grave  of  fuch  a Providence,  but  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  truth. 
For  what  kind  of  a Providence  muft  it  be,  that  every  one  could  employ  as  a 
hobgoblin  in  the  order  of  things,  as  the  agent  of  his  narrow  defigns,  as  the  ally 
of  his  pitiful  follies;  fo  that  the  whole  would  ultimately  remain  without  a 
mafter!  The  God,  whom  I feek  in  hiftory,  muft  be  the  fame  as  in  nature: 
for  man  is  but  a fmall  part  of  the  whole;  and  his  hiftory,  like  that  of  the  grub, 
is  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the  web  he  inhabits.  In  it,  therefore, 
natural  laws  muft  prevail,  that  are  inherent  in  the  effence  of  things;  and  with 
which  the  deity  is  fo  far  from  being  able  to  difpenfe,  that  he  reveals  himfeif  in 
his  fupreme  power,  with  invariable  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  beauty,  even  in 
thole  which  himfeif  has  founded.  Every  thing,  that  can  take  place  upon  Earth, 
muft  take  place  upon  it,  provided  it  happens  according  to  rules,  that  carry  their 
perfeftion  within  themfelves.  Let  us  repeat  thefe  rules,  which  we  have  already 
developed,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  hiftory  of  mankind  : they  all  bear  in  them- 
felves the  ftamp  of  wife  goodnefs,  of  exalted  beauty,  and  even  of  intrinfic  ne- 
ceflity. 

1.  Every  thing,  that  can  live  on  our  Earth,  lives  upon  it:  for  every  organi- 
zation carries  in  it’s  effence  an  union  of  various  powers,  which  limit  each  other, 
and  thus  limited  are  capable  of  attaining  in  themfelves  a maximum  of  durabi- 
lity. Could  they  not  attain  this,  the  powers  would  feparate,  and  form  unions 
of  a different  kind. 

2.  Among  thefe  organized  bodies  man  arofe,  the  crown  of  the  terreftrial 
creation.  Innumerable  powers  united  in  him,  and  attained  a maximum, 
the  underftanding ; as  their  material  parts,  the  human  body,  did  alfo,  in  the 
centre  of  gravity,  according  to  laws  of  the  moft  beautiful  fymmetry  and  order. 
Thus  in  the  charafter  of  man  were  given  the  balls  of  his  duration  and  happinefs, 
the  ftamp  of  his  deftination,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  his  earthly  fate. 

3.  This  character  of  man  is  termed  intelligence  : for  it  underftands  the  lan- 
guage of  God  in  the  creation,  that  is,  it  feeks  the  rule  of  order,  according  to- 
which  things  are  founded  conneftedly  on  their  effences.  Thus  it’s  intrinfic  law 
is  the  perception  of  exiftence  and  truth ; the  connexion  of  creatures  according 
to  their  relations  and  qualities.  It  is  an  image  of  the  deity  : for  it  inveftigates 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  ideas  in  conformity  to  which  the  Creator  connected 
them,  and  which  he  made  effential  to  them.  Reafon,  therefore,  can  no  more 
aft  arbitrarily,  than  God  himfeif  has  thought  at  random. 

4.  Man  began  to  perceive  and  to  examine  the  powers  of  nature  from  his  im- 
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mediate  wants.  His  aim  extended  no  farther  than  to  his  well  being,  that  is,  to 
the  due  employment  of  his  own  powers  in  exercife  and  reft.  He  became  con- 
nected with  other  beings;  and  ftill  his  own  ftate  of  exiftence  was  the  meafure  of 
his  connexions.  The  rule  of  equity  prefled  itfelf  upon  him ; for  this  is  nothing 
more  than  practical  reafon,  the  meafure  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  fimilar 
beings  for  the  general  fecurity. 

5.  Human  nature  is  conftrudled  on  this  principle;  fo  that  no  individual  can 
fuppofe  himfelf  toexiftfor  the  fake  of  another,  or  of  pofterity.  If  the  loweft  in 
the  rank  of  men  follow  the  law  of  reafon  and  juftice,  that  is  within  him;  he 
poflefles  confiftency ; that  is,  he  enjoys  durability  and  well  being;  he  is  rati- 
onal, juft,  and  happy.  Thcfe  he  is  not  by  the  will  of  another  creature,  or  of 
the  creator,  but ‘by  the  laws  of  a general  order  of  nature,  founded  on  that  order 
itfelf.  If  he  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity,  his  avenging  faults  themfelves 
muft  fhow  him  the  diforder,  and  induce  him  to  return  to  reafon  and  juftice,  as 
the  law's  of  his  exiftence  and  his  happinefs. 

6.  As  his  nature  is  compofed  of  very  different  elements,  this  he  feldom  docs 
in  the  fhorteft  way ; he  vibrates  between  two  extremes,  till  he  accommo- 
dates himfelf  to  his  ftate  of  exiftence,  and  reaches  the  temperate  mean 
in  which  he  imagines  his  well  being  to  confift.  If  he  err  in  this,  he  muft 
be  fecretly  confcious  of  it,  and  fuffer  the  confequences  of  his  fault. 
Thefe,  however,  he  fuffers  but  to  a certain  degree ; for  either  fate  corredls  them 
by  means  of  his  own  endeavours,  or  his  being  no  longer  finds  an  internal  capa- 
city of  fubfiftence.  Supreme  wifdom  could  not  impart  more  beneficial  ufes  to 
phyfical  pain  and  moral  evil,  for  nothing  fuperiour  can  be  conceived. 

7.  Had  one  fingle  man  alone  trodden  the  Earth,  the  object  of  human  exift- 
ence wrould  have  been  accomplifhed  in  him;  as  w'e  muft  confider  it  to  be  ac- 
complifhed,  in  fo  many  individuals  and  nations,  whom  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  feparated  from  the  general  chain  of  the  fpecies.  But  as  every  thing,  that 
can  live  upon  the  Earth,  endures  as  long  as  it  can  remain  in  it’s  ftate  of  perma- 
nency; fo  the  human  fpecies,  like  every  other  kind  of  living  beings,  poflefTes 
fuch  intrinfic  tranfmiffive  powers,  as  could  find,  and  have  found,  proportion 
and  order  fuitable  to  the  whole.  Thus  reafon,  the  effence  of  man,  and  it’s  or- 
gan, tradition,  have  been  inherited  through  a feries  of  fucccflive  generations. 
The  Earth  w<as  gradually  filled,  and  man  became  every  thing,  that,  in  tuch  a 
period  and  no  other,  he  could  become  upon  Earth. 

8.  Thus  the  propagation  of  families  and  traditions,  connected  human 

yeafon : not  as  if  it  were  in  each  individual  no  more  than  a fragment  of 

the  whole,  a whole  exifting  no  where  in  one  fubjedt,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  Creatpr;  but  becaufe  the  dilpofition  and  concatenation  of  the 
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whole  fpecies  led  to  this.  As  men  are  propagated,  fo  are  animals;  yet  no  general 
animal  reafon  arifes  from  their  generations  : but  as  reafon  alone  gives  perma- 
nency to  mankind,  it  muft  be  propagated,  as  the-  chara&eriftic  of  the  fpe- 
cies; for  without  it  the  fpecies  would  ceafe  to  be. 

9.  In  the  fpecies,  as  a whole,  reafon  has  experienced  the  fame  fate,  as  in  it’s 
individual  members;  for  of  individual  members  the  whole  confifts.  It  has 
often  been  difturbed  by  the  wild  pafiions  of  men,  ailing  with  Hill  more  violence 
from  conjunction,  turned  out  of  it’s  way  for  centuries,  and  lain  as  if  dormant 
beneath  it’s  afhes.  To  all  thefe  diforders  Providence  has  applied  no  other 
remedy,  than  what  (lie  adminifters  to  individuals;  namely,  that  each  fault 
ihould  be  followed  by  it’s  correfpondent  evil,  and  every  ail  of  indolence,  folly, 
malice,  rafhnefs,  and  injuftice,  be  it’s  own  punifhment.  But  as  the  fpecies  ap- 
pears in  colleilive  bodies  in  iuch  circumftances,  children  muft  fuffer  for  the 
faults  of  their  parents,  the  people  for  the  folly  of  their  rulers,  and  pofterity  for 
the  indolence  of  their  anceftors;  and  if  they  will  not,  or  cannot,  correit  the  evil, 
they  may  fuffer  under  it  for  ages. 

10.  Thus  the  weal  of  the  whole  is  the  greateft  good  of  each  individual : for 
it  is  the  inherent  right  and  duty  of  every  one,  who  fuffers  under  it’s  evils,  to 
ward  off  thefe  evils  from  himfelf,  and  diminifh  them  for  his  fellows.  Nature 
has  not  calculated  for  fovereigns  and  ftates,  but  for  the  welfare  of  men.  The 
former  fuffer  not  fo  fpeedily  for  their  vices  and  follies  as  individuals,  becaufe 
they  always  reckon  only  with  the  whole,  in  which  the  miferies  of  the  poor 
are  long  fuppreffed ; but  the  ftate  ultimately  fuffers,  and  with  fo  much 
more  violent  a concuflion.  In  all  thefe  things  the  laws  of  retaliation  difplay 
themfelves,  as  do  the  laws  of  motion  on  the  fhock  of  the  flighteft  phyfical  fub- 
ftance ; and  the  greateft  fovereign  of  Europe  is  not  lefs  fubjefl  to  the  natural 
laws  of  the  human  fpecies,  than  the  leaft  of  his  people.  This  condition  merely 
binds  him,  to  be  an  economift  of  thefe  natural  laws;  and,  by  that  power, 
which  he  enjoys  only  through  the  means  of  other  men,  to  be  for  other  men  a 
wife  and  good  terreftrial  divinity. 

ir.  In  general  hiftory,  too,  as  in  the  lives  of  carelefs  individuals,  all  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  are  exhaufted ; till  at  length  they  are  compelled  by 
neceffity,  to  learn  reafon  and  juftice.  Whatever  can  happen,  happens ; and 
produces,  what  from  it’s  nature  it  can  produce.  This  law  of  nature  hinders 
not  even  the moft  eccentric  power  in  it’s  operation;  but  it  confines  all  by  the 
rule,  that  one  oppofing  effedl  deftroys  another,  and  what  is  ufeful  alone  ulti- 
mately remains.  The  evil,  that  deftroys  another,  muft  fubmit  to  order,  or 
deftroy  itfelf.  The  rational  and  virtuous  are  uniformly  happy  in  tire  king- 
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dom  of  God  ; for  virtue  requires  external  reward,  no  more  than  reafon  covets 
it.  If  their  work^  are  not  accompanied  by  external  fuccefs,  not  to  them,  but 
to  their  age  will  be  the  lofs : yet  neither  the  difeord  nor  folly  of  man  can  for 
ever  counteract  them  ; they  will  fucceed,  when  their  time  arrives. 

12.  Still  human  Reafon  purfues  her  courfe  in  the  fpecies  in  general:  (lie 
invents,  before  fhe  can  apply;  (lie  difeovers,  though  evil  hands  may  long  abufe 
her  difeoveries.  Abufe  will  correCV  itfelf ; and,  through  the  unwearied  zeal  of 
ever-growing  Reafon,  diforder  will  in  time  become  order.  By  contending 
againft  paflions,  fhe  ferengthens  and  enlightens  herfelf : from  being  opprefled 
in  this  place,  fhe  »will  fly  to  that,  and  extend  the  fphere  of  her  fway  over  the 
Earth.  There  is  nothing  entliufiaftical  in  the  hope,  that,  wherever  men  dwell, 
at  fome  future  period  will  dwell  men  rational,  juft,  and  happy  : happy,  not 
through  the  means  of  their  own  reafon  alone,  but  of  the  common  reafon  of  their 
whole  fraternal  race. 

I bend  before  this  lofty  fketch  of  the  general  wifdom  of  Nature  with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  my  fellow  creatures  the  more  willingly,  as  I perceive,  that  it  is 
Nature’s  univerfal  plan.  The  law  that  fuftained  the  mundane  fyftem,  and 
formed  each  cryftal,  each  worm,  each  flake  of  fnow,  formed  and  fuftained  alfo 
the  human  fpecies : it  made  it’s  own  nature  the  bafts  of  it’s  continuance,  and 
progreffive  aClion,  as  long  as  men  fhall  exift.  All  the  works  of  God  have  their 
liability  in  themfelves,  and  in  their  beautiful  confiftency  : for  they  all  repofe, 
within  their  determinate  limits,  on  the  equilibrium  of  contending  powers,  by 
their  intrinftc  energy,  which  reduces  thefe  to  order.  Guided  by  this  clew,  I 
wander  through  the  labyrinth  of  hiftory,  and  every  where  perceive  divine  har- 
monious order : for  what  can  any  where  occur,  does  occur  ; what  can  operate, 
operates.  But  reafon  and  juftice  alone  endure  : madnefs  and  folly  deftroy  the 
Earth  and  themfelves. 

Thus  when  I hear  a Brutus  at  Philippi,  with  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  looking 
up  to  the  ftarry  fky,  fay,  according  to  the  fabled  ftory,  ‘ O Virtue,  I believed 
thee  fomething;  but  now  I perceive,  that  thou  art  a dream  !’  I cannot  difeover 
the  calm  philofopher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  complaint.  Had  he  poflefTed 
true  virtue,  this,  as  well  as  his  reafon,  would  ever  have  found  it’s  own  reward, 
and  muft  have  rewarded  him  even  at  that  moment.  But  if  his  virtue  were 
mere  roman  patriotifm,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  weaker  yielded  to  the 
more  ftrong,  that  the  indolent  funk  before  the  more  alert  ? Thus  the  victory 
of  Antony,  with  all  it’s  confequences,  belonged  to  the  order  of  things,  and  to 
the  natural  fate  of  Rome. 

In  like  manner  when  among  us  the  virtuous  man  fo  often  complains,  that 
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his  labours  -mifcarry ; that  brutal  force  and  oppreffion  prevail  upon  Earth ; and 
that  mankind  feem  to  be  given  merely  as  a prey  to  the  paffions,  and  to  folly  : 
let  the  genius  of  his  undemanding  appear  to  him,  and  interrogate  him  friendly, 
whether  his  virtue  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  connefted  with  that  intelligence, 
that  activity,  which  alone  deferve  the  name  of  virtue.  Every  labour,  it  mull 
be  confelTed,  does  not  fucceed  on  all  occafions ; but  do  thy  bed,  that  it  may 
fucceed,  and  promote  it’s  time,  it’s  place,  and  that  internal  liability,  in  which 
real  good  alone  fubfills.  Rude  powers  can  be  regulated  only  by  reafon  : but 
they  require  an  actual  counterpoife,  that  is  prudence,  zeal,  and  the  whole  force 
of  goodnefs,  to  reduce  them  to  order,  and  maintain  them  in  it  with  falutary 
control. 

It  is  a beautiful  dream  of  future  life,  that  we  fhall  there  enjoy  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  with  all  the  wife  and  good,  who  have  ever  afted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  gone  to  the  regions  above  with  the  fweet  reward  of  accompliflred 
labours : but  hiftory  in  a certain  degree  unlocks  to  us  this  arbour  of  pleafing 
converfation  and  intimacy  with  the  intelligent  and  juft  of  all  ages.  Here 
Plato  Hands  before  me : there  I liften  to  the  friendly  interrogations  of  Socrates, 
and  participate  in  his  laft  fate.  When  Marcus  Antoninus  confers  in  fecret 
with  his  own  heart,  he  confers  alfo  with  mine ; and  the  poor  Epiftetus  iffues 
commands  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  a king.  The  afflifted  Tully,  the  unfor- 
tunate Boethius,  confident  ially  difclofe  to  me  the  circumftances  of  their  lives,  their 
forrows,  and  their  confolations.  How  ample,  yet  how  narrow,  is  the  human 
heart ! How  individual,  yet  how  recurrent,  are  all  it’s  paffions  and  defires,  it’s 
faults  and  foibles,  it’s  hope  and  it’s  enjoyment ! The  problem  of  humanity  has 
been  folved  a thoufand  ways  around  me,  yet  every  where  the  refult  of  man’s 
endeavours  is  the  fame  : { the  effence,  the  obje<£l,  and  the  fate  of  our  fpecies, 
reft  on  underftanding  and  juftice.’  There  is  no  nobler  ufe  of  hiftory  than 
this:  it  unfolds  to  us  as  it  were  the  counfels  of  Fate,  and  teaches  us,  infignificant 
as  we  are,  to  aft  according  to  God’s  eternal  laws.  By  teaching  us  the  faults 
and  confequences  of  every  fpecies  of  irrationality,  it  affigns  us  our  fhort  and 
tranquil  feene  on  that  great  theatre, where  Reafon  and  Goodnefs,  contending  in- 
deed with  wild  powers,  ftill,  from  their  nature,  create  order,  and  hold  on  in  the 
path  of  viftory. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  wandering  through  the  obfeure  field  of  ancient 
nations : we  now  joyfully  advance  to  approaching  day,  and  view  the  harveft, 
that  the  feed  of  antiquity  has  produced  for  fucceeding  ages.  . Rome  deftroyed 
the  balance  of  nations ; and  under  her  a World  bled  to  death  : what  new  ftate 
will  arife  from  this  balance  deftroyed  ? what  new  creature  will  fpring  from  the 
afhes  of  fo  many  nations  ? 
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AS  we  now  come  to  the  ancient  nations  of  the  northern  part  of  the  World, 
fome  of  whom  were  our  anceftors,  from  whom  we  have  derived  our  man- 
ners and  political  conftitutions,  I deem  it  unneceffary,  to  apologize  for  faying  the 
truth.  For  what  would  it  avail,  to  write  of  the  africans  and  afiatics  with  bold- 
nefs,  if  we  were  obliged  to  fupprefs  our  opinions  concerning  times  and  people, 
that  concern  us  much  more  nearly,  than  all  that  has  long  been  configned  to 
the  dull  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Taurus?  Hiftory  demands  truth;  and 
to  a philofophy  of  hiftory  the  impartial  love  of  truth  at  leaft  is  requifite. 

Nature  herfelf  has  feparated  this  region  by  a mound  of  rocks,  known  by  the 
names  of  Muftag,  Altai,  Kitzigtag,  Ural,  Caucafus,  Taurus,  Haemus,  and 
farther  on  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  gigantic  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees* 
To  the  north  of  thefe,  in  fo  different  a foil  and  climate,  the  inhabitants  muft 
neceffarily  affume  a form  and  mode  of  life  altogether  foreign  to  thofe  of  more 
fouthern  nations:  for  there  is  nothing  on  the  whole  Earth,  by  means  of  which  Nature 
has  created  fuch  lafting  differences,  as  mountains.  Here  fhe  fits  on  her  eternal 
throne,  fends  forth  her  ftreams  and  meteors,  and  frequently  diftributes  to  nations 
oppofite  propenfities  and  fortunes,  as  to  climates  oppofite  qualities.  If,  there- 
fore, we  be  told,  that  people  beyond  the  mountains,  who  had  dwelt  for  hun- 
dreds or  thoufands  of  years  in  the  vaft  faline  and  fandy  plains  of  Tatary,  or  in' 
the  woods  and  deferts  of  northern  Europe,  had  introduced  into  the  finefb 
territories  of  the  roman  and  grecian  empires  a vandal,  gothic,  fcythian,  tatarian 
way  of  life,  various  marks  of  which  are  ftill  perceptible  in  Europe ; we  tliall 
neither  be  furprifed  at  this,  nor  deceitfully  afcribe  to  ourfelves  a falfe  appearance 
of  cultivation  ; but,  like  Rinaldo,  look  into  the  mirror  of  truth,  obferve 
in  it  our  form,  and,  if  we  ftill  bear  about  us  here  and  there  the  jingling 
decorations  of  the  barbarilm  of  our  fathers,  nobly  exchange  them  for  genuine 
cultivation  and  humanity,  the  only  real  ornaments  of  our  fpecies. 

But  before  we  enter  the  edifice,  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Europe,  that  has  become  an  objedt  of  aftonifhment  or  of  dread  by 
it’s  effedt  upon  the  whole  Earth ; let  us  endeavour  to  acquire  fome  knowledge 
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of  the  people,  who  have  adively  or  paffively  contributed  to  the  erection  of  this 
gigantic  temple.  The  volume  of  our  northern  hiftory,  it  muff  be  avowed,  is 
fmall : with  the  moft  celebrated  nations  it  reaches*  no  farther  than  to  the  ro- 
mans; and  as  little  as  a man  knows  of  the  annals  of  his  birth  and  infancy,  as 
little  is  known  by  thefe  barbarous  and  unfettled  nations.  The  remains  of 
the  moft  ancient  are  fcarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  among  mountains,  cr  in 
nooks  of  land,  in  rude  or  impenetrable  regions,  where  their  ancient  language; 
and  the  retention  of  a few  old  cuftoms,  barely  indicate  their  origin:  their  con- 
querors, in  the  mean  time,  have  every  where  feized  on  the  more  extenfive  and 
fertile  country ; and  if  not  expelled  by  others,  poffefs  them  ftill  by  the  right  of 
war,  derived  from  their  fathers,  and  govern  them  with  greater  equity,  more  or 
lefs  in  the  tatarian  manner,  or  from  gradual  improvement  in  juftice  and  policy: 
Farewel,  you  milder  regions  beyond  the  mountains,  India  and  Afia,  Greece  and 
the  fhores  of  Italy  ! if  we  vifit  moft  of  you  again,  it  will  be  in  a different  cha- 
racter, it  will  be  as  northern  conquerors . 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bafques,  Gael,  and  Cimbri. 

Of  all  the  numerous  tribes,  that  once  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  Spain,  there 
are  none,  who  have  the  leaft  claim  to  antiquity  remaining,  the  bafques  except- 
ed.. Thefe,  ftill  dwelling  about  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain  and  France,  have  retained 
their  ancient  language,  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  in  the.  World.  It  is  proba- 
ble, they  once  extended  over  the  greaieft  part  of  Spain;  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  names  of  many  rivers  and  towns,  which,  notwithftanding  the  changes  they 
have  undergone,  are  obvioufly  of  bafque  origin  *.  From  them  is  faid  to  be  de- 
rived the  word  fiver,  the  name  of  a metal,  which,  together  with  iron,  has 
effeded  moft  of  the  revolutions,  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  in  all  the 
reft  of  the  World:  for  Spain  is  reported,  to  have  been  the  firft  country  in  Eu- 
rope, where  mines  were  worked,  being  very  conveniently  fituate  for  the  pheni- 
cians  and  Carthaginians,  the  earlieft  mercantile  nations  in  this  part  of  the  Globe, 
to  whom  it  was  anciently  a Peru, . 

*S zz  Inveßigazicnes  bißoricas  de  las  Antique-  Gafconies,’  Par.  1638,  book  I : and  partial- 
dades  de  Na-varra,  « Hiiterical  Inveitigation  of  larly  Larramendi’s  Diccionarh  t riling  ue,  de  las 
the  Antiquities  of  Navarre,’  by  Moret,  Pam-  Perfecciones  de  el  Bajcucnce,  ‘Trilingual  Dictio- 
pelune,  1665,  book  I.  Oihenarti  Notitia  teirWf-  nary,  of  the  Perfe&ions  of  the  Bafque  Lan- 
que  Vaftonice,  * Oihenart’s  Account  of  the  two  guage,’  Fart  If, 
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The  people  themfelves,  who  are  well  known  under  the  appellation  of  vafconcs 
and  cantabri,  have  fliown  themfelves  in  ancient  hiftory  alert,  aftive,  valiant, 
and  lovers  of  freedom.  They  accompanied  Hannibal  into  Italy,  and  their  name 
appears  terrible  in  the  roman  poets.  To  them  and  the  fpaniih  celts  it  was 
owing,  that  the  romans  found  the  fubjugation  of  Spain  fo  difficult : Augudus 
was  the  fird  who  triumphed  over  them,  and  this  probably  in  appearance  only, 
for  fuch  as  would  not  ferve  the  romans  retired  to  the  mountains.  As  the  van- 
dals, alans,  fuevi,  goths,  and  other  teutonic  nations,  purfued  their  roving  courfe 
through  the  Pyrenees,  and  fome  of  them  founded  kingdoms  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, they  were  dill  the  brave,  reftlefs  people,  that  had  not  loft  their  courage  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  romans:  and  when  Charlemagne  returned  through  their 
country  from  his  vidtory  over  the  faracens  in  Spain,  they  were  ftill  the  fame,  their 
artful  attack  occafioned  the  defeat,  at  Roncevallos,  fo  famous  in  ancient  romance, 
where  the  great  Roland  was  flain.  They  afterwards  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
franks  in  Spain  and  Aquitain,  as  they  had  before  to  the  fuevi  and  goths;  they 
were  by  no  means  idle  in  the  recovery  of  the  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
faracens;  and  even  in  the  mod  barbarous  agas  of  the  deeped  monachal  oppref- 
fon  they  retained  their  character.  When,  after  a long  night,  the  dawn  of  fci- 
ence  beamed  on  Europe,  the  lively  poetry  of  the  neighbouring  provencals 
diffufed  it  in  fome  degree  over  their  land,  which  in  later  times  has  given  many 
a gay  and  enlightened  genius  to  France.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  we  knew 
more  of  the  language,  manners,  and  hidory,  of  thefe  lively  and  impetuous  peo- 
ple, and  that,  as  Macpherfon  has  done  among  the  Caledonians,  a fecond  Lar- 
ramendi  would  fearch  after  the  remains  of  their  ancient  national  gafcon  fpirit.* 
Tt  is  probable,  that  the  dory  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Roland,  which,  from 
the  monkifh  epopee  of  archbifhop  Turpin,  gave  birth  to  fo  many  romances  and 
heroic  poems  in  the  middle  ages,  has  been  dill  preferved  among  them : and 
if  not,  their  country  was  at  lead  the  Scaean  gate,  which  for  a long  time 
dlled  the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  Europe  with  adventures,  related  there 
to  have  taken  place. 

The  gael,  who,  under  the  name  of  gauls  and  celts,  were  much  better  known 
and  more  celebrated  than  the  bafques,  experienced  in  the  end  a fimilar  fate.  In 
Spain  they  poffeffed  an  extenfive  and  fine  country,  in  which  they  withdood  the 
arms  of  the  romans  with  no  fmall  fame.  In  Gaul,  which  derived  it’s  name  from 

* Larramendi,  in  the  prolix  eflay  on  the  per-  nothing  of  it,  may  be  feen  from  Dieze’s  Ge/~ 
fection  of  the  bafque  language  quoted  in  the  chnhtc  der  Spanijchcn  Dicbtkunft , * Hiflory  of  Spa- 
preceding  note,  could  not  think  of  fuch  a nilh  Poetry/ p.  1 it,  and  following;  and  per- 
thing,  § 1 8 — 20.  That  in  his  Arte  del  Bajiu-  haps  all  remembrance  of  it  is  loft. 
encc,  * Varieties  of  the  Bafque/  he  mentioned, 
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them,  they  employed  Csefar  ten  years ; and  in  Britain  they  maintained  them- 
felve^  ftill  longer  againft  his  fucceffors,  all  whofe  labours  ultimately  proved 
vain,  as  they  were  forced  at  laft  to  abandon  the  illand.  Befide  thefe,  Helvetia, 
the  upper  part  of  Italy,  and  the  lower  part  of  Germany  along  the  Danube  as  far 
as  Illyricumand  Pannonia,  were  occupied  by  their  different  tribes  and  colonies, 
if  not  every  where  fully  peopled  by  them;  and  in  ancient  times  they  were  of  all 
enemies  the  mofl  dreaded  by  the  romans.  Their  leader  Brennus  laid  Rome  in 
afhes,  and  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  future  fovereign  of  the  World.  One 
body  of  them  penetrated  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  Afia  Minor,  where  they 
were  more  than  once  formidable  under  the  name  of  galatians. 

Their  race  was  moft  durably  fixed,  however,  in  Gaul  and  the  britifh  iflands, 
where  they  certainly  did  not  remain  wholly  uncivilized.  Here  they  had  their 
memorable  druidical  religion,  and  in  Britain  their  chief  druids : here  they  had 
eftablifhed  that  remarkable  conftitution,  of  which  monuments  ftill  exift,  in 
thofe  heaps  of  ftones,  part  of  them  of  vaft  magnitude,  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands;  monuments,  that,  like  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  will  yet  remain  probably  for  thoufands  of  years,  and  be  for  ever 
perhaps  inexplicable  enigmas.  They  had  a kind  of  political  and  military  confti- 
tution  of  their  own,  which  was  at  length  overturned  by  the  romans,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcords,  that  arofe  between  their  chiefs : they  were  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  phyfical  knowledge,  and  fuch  arts  as  appear  fuitable  to  their  condi- 
tion ; and  ftill  lefs  were  they  in  want  of  poetry  and  fong,  the  foul  of  barbarous 
nations.  Thefe,  in  the  mouths  of  their  bards,  were  particularly  dedicated  to 
the  chaunting  of  deeds  of  valour,  and  celebrating  the  achievements  of  their 
fathers  *.  Oppofed  to  Csefar  and  his  army,  arrayed  with  all  the  military  art  of 
the  romans,  it  muft  be  confeffed  they  appear  as  half  favages  : but  compared 
with  other  northern  nations,  and  with  feveral  german  tribes,  they  wear  a diffe- 
rent afped, evidently  excelling  them  in  quicknefs  and  addrefs,  and  in  arts,  civili- 
zation, and  political  inftitutions : for  as  the  charader  of  the  germans  ftill 
refembles  in  many  leading  features  the  pidure  drawn  by  Tacitus,  fo,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  changes  induced  by  time,  the  ancient  gaul  is  ftill  difcernible  in  his  mo- 

* Befide  what  has  been  collefled  or  imagined  be  termed  critical  beyond  them  all,  Sprengel’s 
concerning  the  celts  by  older  writers,  as  Pelie-  Hillory  of  Great  Britain  (Continuation  of  the 
tier,  Pezron,  Martin,  Picard,  &c  ; and  what  has  Univerfa!  Hiftory,  Vol.  XLVIi),  the  beginning 
been  faid  of  the  origin  and  inlUtutioas  of  the  ofwhich  tacitly  corrects  a number  of  old  errours 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  by  englilh,  fcots,  refpefting  the  gael  and  cimbri.  The  author 
and  irilh,  as  Barrington,  Cordiner,  Henry,  gives,  too,  in  his  ufual  manner,  an  account  of 
Jones,  Macpherfon,  Maitland,  Lhwyd,  Owen,  the  remaining  monuments  of  the  britons,  con- 
Shaw,  Vallancey,  Whitaker,  and  others ; we  veying  in  few  words  information,  to  which  the 
.may  venture  to  cite  a german  work,  which  may  reader  may  truft  with  fafety, 
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gern  defendants.  But  the  numerous  and  widely  fpread  nations  of  this  race 
ueceffarily  differed  much,  according  to  place,  time,  circumflances,  and  their 
various  degrees  of  civilization,  fo  that  the  gael  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  or  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  could  have  little  in  common  with  a gallic  or  celt  i- 
berian  people,  rvho  had  long  enjoyed  the  neighbourhood  of  more  cultivated 
nations  or  towns. 

The  fate  of  the  gael  in  their  extenfive  region  terminated  lamentably.  Ac- 
cording to  the  earliefb  accounts  we  have  of  them,  they  had  on  either  fide  the 
Channel  the  belgte  or  cimbri  on  their  borders,  who  appear  to  have  preffed 
upon  them  on  all  hands.  On  either  fide  this  ffrait,  too,  they  were  conquered, 
firft  by  the  romans,  and  afterwards  by  feveral  teutonic  nations ; by  whom  we 
fee  them  frequently  oppreffed  with  great  violence,  enfeebled,  or  extirpated  and 
expelled;  fo  that  the  gaelic  language  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  their  poffeffions,  in  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  bare  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  Goths,  franks,  burgundians,  alemans,  faxons,  normans, 
and  other  german  nations,  varioufly  intermixed,  have  taken  poffcflion  of  their 
lands,  eradicated  their  language,  and  extirpated  their  name. 

Oppreffion,  however,  fucceeded  not  wholly  to  efface  from  the  Earth  every 
living  monument  of  the  intrinfic  character  of  this  people:  foft  as  the  tone  of 
the  harp  broke  from  the  grave  a tender,  mournful  voice,  the  voice  of  Offian,  the 
ton  of  Fingal,  and  fome  of  his  contemporaries.  It  not  only  places  before  our 
eyes,  as  in  a magic  glafs,  reprefentations  of  ancient  deeds  and  manners;  but  the 
general  fentiments  and  mode  of  thinking  of  a people  at  fuch  a point  of  culti- 
vation, in  fuch  a country,  and  with  fuch  manners,  vibrate  through  our  hearts 
and  minds.  Offian  and  his  contemporaries  convey  to  us  more  information  re- 
Ipedting  the  interiour  date  of  the  ancient  gael,  than  a hiftorian  could  give,  and 
are  at  the  fame  time  affedting  preachers  of  humanity,  as  it  exifls  even  in  the 
moft  fimple  forms  of  fociety.  There  tender  firings  are  flretched  from  heart  to 
heart,  and  every  chord  emits  a plaintive  note.  What  Homer  was  to  the  greeks, 
a gaelic  Offian  might  have  been  to  his  countrymen,  had  the  gael  been  greeks, 
and  had  Offian  been  a Homer.  But  as  Offian’s  long  refounded  only  the  dy- 
ing words  of  an  oppreffed  people,  amid  the  mifly  mountains  of  a defert,  illumin- 
ing as  with  a hallowed  dame  the  graves  of  his  fathers;  while  Homer,  born  in 
Ionia,  in  the  bolorn  of  a riling  nation,  confilling  of  many  llourilhing  Hates 
and  iflands,  in  the  radiance  of  the  morning-beam,  depidted  under  a far  dif- 
ferent Iky,  and  in  a very  different  language,  what  he  beheld  before  him  clear, 
open,  and  dillindt,  and  what  other  men  of  genius  afterwards  applied  in  fuch  va- 
rious ways : he,  who  feeks  a grecian  Homer  in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia, 

unqueltionably 
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unquestionably  feeks  one  in  a wrong  place.  Sound  ftill,  however,  thou  mift- 
enveloped  harp  of  Oflian ; happy  in  all  ages  he,  who  liftens  to  thy  gentle 
notes  *. 

The  name  of  the  citnbri  denotes  them,  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  mountains ; 
and  if  they  were  the  fame  with  the  belgians,  we  find  them  along  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Alps  to  it’s  mouth,  nay  once  perhaps  to  the  Cim- 
brian  cherfonefe,  which,  it  is  probable,  was  originally  a much  more  extenfive 
land.  By  german  tribes,  fettling  clofe  upon  them,  they  were  driven  in  bodies 
acrofs  the  fea ; fo  that  they  Straitened  the  gael  in  Britain,  and  foon  acquired 
poffeffion  of  it’s  eaft  and  fouthern  coafts : and  as  the  tribes  on  both  fides  the 
water  preferved  their  connexion,  and  were  more  expert  in  many  arts  than  the 
gael,  there  was  nothing,  which,  from  their  fituation,  they  could  purfue  with 
greater  fuccefs  than  piracy.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  favage  than  the 
gael,  and  improved  little  in  manners  under  the  romans ; and  when  thefe  left 
their  ifland,  they  funk  into  fuch  barbarifm  and  depravity,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  call  in  to  their  afiiflance  at  one  time  the  romans,  at  another,  to  their 
own  coll,  the  faxons.  From  thefe  german  auxiliaries  they  Suffered  much. 
They  came  over  in  hordes,  and  foon  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  fword  : 
neither  men,  nor  institutions,  were  fpared  by  them  : the  land  was  made  a de- 
fert 5 and  at  length  we  find  fuch  of  the  poor  cimbri,  as  were  not  extirpated, 
pent  up  in  the  weftern  corner  of  Britain,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, or  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brittany. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  hatred,  which  the  cimbri  conceived  for  their  treache- 
rous afliftants,  the  faxons,  and  which  they  cherished  with  great  warmth  for 
centuries,  after  they  were  confined  to  their  naked  mountains.  Here  they  long 
maintained  their  independance,  language,  form  of  government,  and  manners, 
of  which  we  have  ftill  a remarkable  defeription  in  the  regulations  of  the  courts 
of  their  kings  and  their  officers  -f  ; but  at  length  their  end  arrived.  Wales 
was  conquered,  and  united  with  England  : the  language  of  the  cimbri  alone 

* It  feems  fingular,  that,  while  two  nations,  poetry,  of  the  gael,  than  their  Ariftotle,  Blair, 
the  fcots  and  irifh,  contend  for  the  honour  of  Such  a gaelic  anthology  would  not  only  be  a 
having  given  birth  to  Oflian  and  to  Fingal,  claflic  work  for  the  native  admirers  of  thefe 
neither  has  yet  juflified  it’s  claim,  by  publifhing  poems,  by  means  of  which  what  the  language 
the  beautiful  fongs  of  Oflian,  ’with  their  original  has  to  boaft  of  as  mod  beautiful  would  be  long 
melodies,  which  are  faid  to  be  ftill  in  ufe.  Thefe  preferved  ; but  even  foreigners  would  find  in  it 
could  not  eaGly  be  forged  ; and  the fruäure  of  much,  that  would  be  highly  acceptable,  and 
the  poems  in  the  original  language,  with  a glof-  fuch  a book  would  ever  remain  of  great  im» 
fary,  and  fuitable  notes,  would  not  ferve  mere-  portance  to  the  hiftory  of  man. 
ly  as  a juftification,  but  would  give  us  more  in-  f Sprengel’s  Gefehichte  von  Großbritannien, 
formation  refpefting  the  language,  mufic,  ar.  1 * Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,’ p.  375-93. 
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was  preferred,  as  it  is  to  this  clay,  both  in  Wales  and  in  Brittany.  It  is  Bill 
preferved,  but  in  remains  that  poflefs  little  fecurity  : and  it  would  be  well,  if 
it’s  chara&erifiics  were  configned  to  books  * ; for,  like  the  languages  of  all  na- 
tions thus  expelled  by  others,  it  will  infallibly  be  annihilated,  and  this  firft  of 
all  probably  in  Brittany.  The  characters  of  nations  are  gradually  extinguifhed 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things : their  lineaments  wear  out,  and  they  are  caft  into 
the  crucible  of  Time,  where  they  fubfide  into  a dead  mafs,  or  are  rendered 
pure  for  the  reception  of  a frefli  imprefiion. 

The  molt  memorable,  of  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  cimbri, 
is  the  account  of  their  king  Arthur,  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  which 
has  had  wonderful  effeCt  on  the  imaginations  of  men.  It  was  naturally  late, 
before  the  tales  of  thefe  appeared  in  books,  and  they  did  not  receive  their  ro- 
mantic garb,  till  after  the  time  of  the  croifades ; but  they  belonged  originally 
to  the  cimbri,  for  Arthur  reigned  in  Cornwall,  where,  and  in  Wales,  a hundred 
places  Bill  retain  his  name  in  popular  Bory.  Animated  by  the  romantic  in- 
vention of  the  normans,  it  is  probable,  the  tale  received  it’s  firfi  embellifh- 
ments  in  Brittany,  which  was  peopled  by  a colony  of  the  cimbri ; whence  it  fpreacl 
with  numerous  additions  over  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and' 
was  afterwards  adopted  by ‘the  poets  of  more  refined  ages.  Fables  from  the 
eafi  were  engrafted  into  it ; legends  were  called  in,  to  give  it  their  fanCtion  ; 
and  thus  arole  the  beautiful  feries  of  knights,  giants,  fairies,  dragons,  and  ad- 
ventures, with  the  enchanter  Merlin,  likewife  a welchman,  for  centuries  the  de- 
light of  knights  and  ladies.  It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  precifely  when  king 
Arthur  lived  : but  to  trace  the  foundation,  the  hifiory,  and  the  effedts,  of  thefe. 
tales  and  fiöions,  through  all  the  nations  and  ages  in  which  they  flourifiied, 
and  place  them  in  their  proper  light  as  hifiorical  phenomena,  would  be  an  ad- 
venture of  no  fmall  fame,  equally  pleafing  and  infiruCtive,  and  to  which  the 
way  has  already  been  cleared  -f . 


* In  Borlafe,  Bullet,  Lloyd,  Roftrenen,  le 
Brigant,  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  &c.  The 
poetic  tales  of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
however,  have  been  little  examined  in  their 
original  form. 

f T.  Warton’s  eBay  on  the  origin  of  roman- 
tic fittion  in  Europe,  prefixed  to  his  Hiftory  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  and  tranflated  in  Efchenburg’s 
Brittifcb.  Mu/eum , Vol.  Ill,  V,  has  fome  ufeful 
materials;  but  as  he  evidently  adopts  a miftaken 


fyftem,  the  whole  mull  aflume  a different  form. 
In  Percel’s  and  the  more  modern  Bibliotbcque  des 
Romans,  * Bibliotheca  of  Romances,’  in  the 
remarks  of  different  englifhmen  on  Chaucer, 
Spenfer,  Shakfpeare,  &c.,  in  their  archxologiae,. 
in  the  remarks  of  Du  Frefne  and  others  on  feveraL 
ancient  hiftorians,  fufficient  data  and  materials 
might  be  found.  A fhort  hiftory  by  Sprenget 
would  reduce  this  Qhaos  to  order,  and  uncpief- 
tionably  exhibit  it  in  an  inftruttive  light. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Fins,  Lettonians , and  F ruffians. 

The  race  of  fins,  to  whom,  however,  this  name  is  as  little  known  as  that  of 
laps  to  a branch  of  them,  for  they  call  themfelves  fuomi , extends,  even  in  the 
prefent  day,  along  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  the  (Lores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  into  Afia.  In  early  times,  it  certainly  fpread  ftill  farther,  and 
more  to  the  fouth.  In  Europe,  befide  the  fins  and  laps,  the  ingrians,  edhonians, 
and  livonians,  belong  to  this  race ; and  farther  on  the  fyrans,  permians,  woguls, 
wotiacs,  cheremifles,  morduans,  condian  oftiacs,  and  others,  are  related  to  it ; 
and  the  hungarians,  or  magyars,  appear  to  be  from  the  fame  dem,  on  com- 
paring their  language  with  that  of  the  fins*. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  down  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  laps  and  fins  once 
dwelt ; but  this  is  certain,  that  the  fcandinavian  germans  were  continually  prefling 
them  farther  towards  the  northern  frontier,  which  they  dill  inhabit.  They 
appear  to  have  pofiefled  mod  activity  on  the  coads  of  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  where  they  followed  piracy,  and  carried  on  a little  trade.  In  Permia, 
or  Biarmaland,  their  idol  Jumala  had  a barbaroufly  fplendid  temple.  Hither, 
likewife,  the  northern  german  adventurers  principally  came,  to  barter,  to 
plunder,  and  to  demand  tribute.  Thefe  people,  however,  nowhere  attained 
any  mature  or  fubdantial  civilization,  for  which  their  unfavourable  fituation, 
not  their  capacity,  mud  be  blamed.  They  were  not  warriors,  like  the  germans ; 
for,  after  fo  many  ages  of  oppredion,  all  the  popular  tales  and  fongs  of  the  laps, 
fins,  and  edhonians,  prove  them  to  be  a gentle  people.  Befides,  as  their  tribes 
lived  for  the  mod  part  without  connexion,  and  many  of  them  without  any 
political  conddution,  wLat  actually  happened,  when  they  were  prefled  upon 
by  other  nations,  was  naturally  to  have  been  expeded  ; namely,  that  the  laps 
fhould  be  driven  toward  the  north  pole;  the  fins,  ingrians,  edhonians,  &c,, 
reduced  under  the  yoke  of  davery ; and  the  livonians,  nearly  extirpated.  The 

* See  Buettner’s  Vergleichungs-talellen  der  tion  of  the  Univerfal  Hiflory,  contains  a valua- 
Scbriftarten,  ‘ Comparative  Tables  of  Modes  of  ble  Cclleftion  of  inquiries,  by  the  author  and 
Writing;’  Gatterer’s  Einleitung  zur  Uni-verfal - others,  concerning  the  defeent  and  ancient  hif- 
hifiorie,  * Introdu&ion  to  Univerfal  Hiftory ;’  tory  of  the  northern  nations,  which  excites  a 
Schlcetzer’s  allgemeine  N er difebe  Gefchicbte,  ‘ Ge-  wiih  for  more  fuch  compilations  of  the  labours 
neral  Hiftory  of  the  North;’  &c.  The  book  of  an  Ihre,  Suhm,  Lagerbring,  & c. 
laft  quoted,  being  the  31ft  vol.  of  the  Contitiua- 
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fate  of  the  nations  on  the  Baltic  fills  a melancholy  page  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind. 

The  only  people  of  this  race,  that  forced  themfelves  into  the  rank  of  con- 
querors, are  the  hungarians  or  magyars.  It  is  probable  they  firft  feated  them- 
felves in  the  land  of  the  bafhkirians,  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Yaik : they 
then  founded  a hungarian  kingdom  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Black  Sea, 
which  fplit  into  pieces.  They  next  came  under  the  chazars,  and  were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  petlhenegrins,  founding  on  the  one  hand  the  magyar  kingdom 
on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  on  the  other  entering  into  Europe  in  feven  hordes, 
and  carrying  on  furious  wars  with  the  bulgarians.  Being  impelled  farther 
onwards  by  thefe,  the  emperor  Arnulph  called  in  their  afiiftance  againft  the 
moravians.  From  Pannonia  they  now  invaded  Moravia,  Bavaria,  and  Upper 
Italy,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged  : they  carried  fire  and  fword  into  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  Franconia,  Helfe,  Swabia,  Alfatia,  and  even  France,  and  afterwards 
Italy ; and  impofed  a difgraceful  tribute  on  the  german  emperors : till  at  length 
they  were  fo  reduced,  partly  by  the  plague,  partly  by  terrible  defeats  of  their  ar- 
mies in  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Weftphalia,  that  the  german  empire  was  rendered 
fecure  from  their  attacks,  and  indeed  Hungary  itfelf  annexed  to  the  apoftolical 
dominions.  At  prefent,  intermingled  with  fclavonians,  germans,  wallachians,  and 
others,  they  conftitute  the  fmaller  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  a few  cen- 
turies perhaps  their  language  will  be  nearly  extindt. 

The  lithuanians,  courlanders,  and  lettonians,  on  the  Baltic,  are  of  uncertain 
origin : according  to  all  probability,  however,  they  were  impelled  onward,  till  the 
lea  flopped  their  progrefs.  Notwithftanding  the  mixture  of  their  language  with- 
others,  it  ftill  retains  a peculiar  character,  and  is  probably  the  daughter  of  an 
ancient  parent,  originally  of  fome  diflant  region.  Surrounded  by  german,. 
Slavonian,  and  finnilh  nations,  the  peaceable  lettonian  race  could  nowhere 
extend,  ftill  lets  improve,  and  at  length,  like  it’s  neighbours  the  prulfians,  was 
raoft  remarkable  for  the  violences,  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coafts 
experienced,  partly  from  the  new-converted  poles,  partly  from  the  teutonic- 
knights,  and  thofe  whom  they  called  in  to  their  afiiftance  *.  Humanity  fhud-- 


* A fliort  hiftory  of  the  pruflians,  from  the 
ufeful  colle&ions  and  preparatory  labours  of 
Hartknoch,  Prsetorius,  Lilienthal,  and  others, 
is  defirable,  and  perhaps  has  already  appeared 
unknown  to  me.  This  little  corner  of  the  Earth 
has  done  much,  without  any  encouragement,  for 
the  hiftory  of  it’s  own  and  the  neighbouring 
nations  t the  name  of  Bayer  alone  is  equivalent 
6 


to  a multitude.  The  ancient  pruffian  conftitu- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Viftula,  which  names 
Widewut  as  it’s  founder,  and  a chief  druid, 
Kriwe,  with  the  whole  race  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly deferves  inveftigation.  In  the  hiftory 
of  Livonia,  Arndt,  Hupei,  and  others,  deferve 
our  praife. 
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dersat  the  blood,  that  was  here  fpilled  in  long  and  favage  wars,  till  the  ancient 
prufiians  were  nearly  extirpated,  and  the  courlanders  and  lettonians  reduced  to 
a flate  of  flavery,  under  the  yoke  of  which  they  ftill  languifh.  Centuries 
perhaps  wili  pafs,  before  it  is  removed,  and  thefe  peaceful  people  are  recom- 
penfed  for  the  barbarities,  with  which  they  were  deprived  of  land  and  liberty, 
by  being  humanely  formed  anew  to  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  an  improved 
freedom. 

Our  eyes  have  now  been  long  enough  fixed  on  oppreffed,  extirpated,  or 
fubjugated  people  ; let  us  turn  them  on  thofe,  by  whom  they  were  oppreffed  a 
and  fubdued. 


CHAPTER  III; 

German  Nations. 

We  now  come  to  the  people,  who,  by  their  fize  and  firength  of  body  ; their 
enterprizing,  bold,  and  perfevering  fpirit  in  war;  their  heroic  propenfity  to  mili- 
tary fervice,  to  follow  in  a body  their  leaders,  wherever  they  chofe  to  conduct 
them,  and  to  divide  the  lands  they  fubdued  as  their  booty ; with  their  exten- 
five  conquofts,  and  the  general  diffufion  of  the  german  political  conftitution 
around  ; contributed  more  than  any  other  race  to  the  weal  and  woe  of  this 
quarter  of  the  Globe.  From  the  fhores  of  the  Black  Sea  the  arms  of  the  ger- 
mans  were  terrible  throughout  Europe  : one  gothic  empire  extended  formerly 
from  the  Wolga  to  the  Baltic:  in  Thrace,  Moefia,  Pannonia,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  even  Africa,  different  german  nations,  at  different  periods,  fettled,  and 
founded  kingdoms : by  them  the  romans,  faracens,  gael,  cimbri,  laps,  fins, 
efthonians,  fclavonians,  courlanders,  pruffians,  and  even  one  another,  were 
driven  from  their  poffeffions ; by  them  all  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  founded, .their  diftin&ions  of  rank  were  introduced,  and  the  elements  of 
their  jurifprudence  were  inculcated.  More  than  once  they  attacked,  took,  and 
plundered  Rome:  feveral  times  they  befieged  Conflantinople,  and  even  made 
ihemfelves  mailers  of  it  : at  Jerufalem  they  founded  a chriflian  monarchy : and 
in  the  prefent  day,,  partly  by  the  princes  whom  they  have  feated  on  every 
throne  in  Europe,  and  partly  by  the  kingdoms  themfelves  they  have  founded,, 
they  exercife  more  or  lefs  dominion,  either  as  poffeffors,  or  by  their  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  over  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe.  But  fince  no  effe<5t 
is  without  a caufe,  there  muft  have  been  fome  caufe  for  this  vaft  feries  of 
effects.  4 


I.  This 
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i . This  caufe  lies  not  in  the  char  after  of  the  nation  alone : it's  phyfical  and  political 
ft  nation , and  a number  of  circumfianccs,  which  combined  in  no  other  northern  nation , co- 
operated inthe  courfe  of  their  achievements.  Their  large,  ftrong,and  well  proportioned 
bodies,  with  their  Item  blue  eyes,  were  animated  by  a fpirit  of  fidelity  and 
temperance,  which  rendered  them  obedient  to  their  fuperiours,  bold  in  attack, 
unappalled  by  peril,  and  to  other  nations,  the  degenerate  romans  included, 
pleating  as  friends,  terrible  as  foes.  Germans  ferved  in  the  roman  armies  at 
an  early  period,  and  they  wrere  particularly  preferred  as  bodyguards  by  the 
emperors:  nay,  when  the  threatened  empire  was  unable  to  protect  itfelf,  german 
armies  fought  for  pay  againfl  it’s  enemies,  even  againfl  their  own  brethren. 
In  this  fervice,  which  continued  for  fome  centuries,  feveral  of  their  nations 
acquired  a degree  of  military  difcipline  and  fcience,  to  which  other  barbarians 
neceffari’y  remained  Grangers ; at  the  fame  time  the  example  of  the  romans, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  their  feeblenefs,  gradually  infpired  them  with  a delire 
of  national  expeditions,  and  of  conquering  for  themfelves,  If  this  degenerate 
Rome  had  once  fubdued  nations,  and  raifed  itfelf  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  World, 
why  fhould  the  fame  be  done  by  them,  without  whofe  arms  the  romans  were 
incapable  of  exerting  any  force  ? Accordingly,  if  we  pals  over  the  more  ancient 
incurficns  of  the  teu  tones  and  cimbri,  and  begin  with  the  enterprizing  chiefs 
Ariovifcus,  Marbutus,  and  Hermann,  the  firft  fhocks  were  given  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  remans  by  borderers,  or  by  leaders  who  were  acquainted  with  their 
art  of  war,  and  had  been  often  employed  in  their  armies,  fo  as  to  be  fufhciently 
acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  Rome,  and  fubfequently  of  Conftantinople. 
Some  of  them  were  even  auxiliaries  of  the  romans,  at  the  tune  when  they 
thought  fit,  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  countries  they  had  recovered. 
As  the  propinquity  of  a rich  and  feeble  ftate  to  one  that  is  ftrong  and  needy, 
the  aid  of  which  is  indifpenfable  to  it,  neceflarily  leads  to  the  fuperiority  and 
rule  of  the  latter ; the  romans  themfelves  here  put  the  fword  into  the  hands  of 
the  germans,  who  were  eftablifhed  diredtly  oppofite  to  them  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  whom  they  foon  admitted  from  necefuty  into  their  fcatc  or  their 
armies. 

2.  The  long  refifance , which  feveral  nations  of  our  Germany  had  to  make  againß 
the  romans,  neeeßarily  ßrengthened  their  powers , and  their  hatred  to  an  hereditary 
enemy , who  boaßed  more  of  triumphing  over  them , than  over  any  other  people.  The 
romans  were  terrible  to  the  germans  both  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube  ; 
willingly  as  thefe  had  aflifted  the  arms  of  Rome  againft  the  gauls  and  others, 
they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  ferve  under  them  as  their  own  conquerors. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  long  wars  from  the  time  of  Auguftus,  which,  the  feebler  the 
roman  empire  grew,  degenerated  the  more  into  plundering  incurfions,  and 
could  not  end  but  with  it’s  ruin.  The  marcoman  and  fuabian  league,  which 
feveral  nations  concluded  againft  the  romans ; the  heerbann , eftablifhed  in  all 
the  german  tribes,  even  the  mod  diftant,  by  which  every  man  was  obliged  to 
arm  in  defence  of  his  country,  to  be  a foldier  ; with  other  inftitutions  ; gave 
the  whole  nation  both  the  name  and  conftitution  of  germans,  or  alsmanns , that 
is,  united  warriours:  rude  prototype  of  a fyftem,  which  centuries  after  was 
to  extend  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  *. 

3 . With  fach  a permanent  military  confiituticn , the  germans  muß  n'ecejfarily  be- 
deficient  in  many  other  virtues , which  they  not  unwillingly  facrificed  to  their  leading, 
inclination,  or  principal  neceffity,  war.  Agriculture  they  purfued  with  no  great 
diligence;  and  in  many  tribes  a yearly  divifion  of  their  lands  precluded  that 
pleafure,  which  individuals  take  in  pofleflions  of  their  own,  and  in  improving 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  fields.  Some  tribes,  particularly  the  eaftern,  long 
remained  tatarian  hunters  and  herdfmen.  The  rude  idea  of  common  paftures, 
and  a general  polTeflion  of  property,  was  the  favourite  notion  of  thefe  nomades, 
which  they  carried  with  them  even  into  the  countries  and  kingdoms  they  con- 
quered. In  confequence  Germany  long  remained  a foreft,  interfperled  with 
paftures,  marfhes,  and  morafles,  where  the  urus  and  the  elk,  the  now  extir- 
pated animals  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Germany,  dwelled  with  the  ancient  german 
heroes.  Of  fcience  they  were  ignorant ; and  the  few  arts,  with  which  they 
could  not  dilpenfe,  were  carried  on  by  the  women,  and  Haves  for  the  moft 
part  ftolen.  To  fuch  people  it  muft  have  been  a pleafure,  to  quit  their  defert 
forefts,  in  queft  of  finer  countries,  or  to  ferve  as  mercenaries,  whenever  prompted 
by  revenge,  want,  the  wearifomenefs  of  inaction,  fociety,  or  any  other  call. 
Hence  many  tribes  were  in  a ftate  of  perpetual  turmoil,  with  and  againft  one 
another,  either  as  enemies,  or  as  allies.  No  people  have  fo  often  fnifted  their 
quarters  as  thefe,  if  we  except  among  them  a few  tribe."  of  more  peaceable  fet- 
tiers : and  when  one  tribe  moved,  it  commonly  attracted  more  on  it’s  way,  fo  that 
the  troop  grew  to  an  army.  Many  german  nations,  vandals,  fuevi,  and  others. 


* It  would  be  ufelefs  here  to  give  a full  deli- 
neation of  all  the  political  conftitutions  of  the 
germans,  varying  at  different  times,  among  dif- 
ferent people,  and  in  different  countries : fuch 
as  propagated  themfelves  in  the  hillory  of  na- 
tions will  appear  in  due  time.  After  the  nu- 
merous illußrations  of  Tacitus,  Moefer  has  given 


a defeription  of  them,  connected  with  his  fub- 
ject,  which,  as  a beautiful  whole,  appears  almolt 
an  ideal  fyftem,  and  yet  feems  to  have  great  truth 
in  particular  parts.  See  Moefer’s  O/nabrueck- 
i/eb's  Gefcbicbte,  * Hiftory  of  Ofnabrug,’  Vol.  I, 
and  his  Patrioti/che  Pbantafien,  ‘ Patriotic  Reve- 
ries,’ in  various  places. 
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derive  their  names  from  roaming  about,  wandering*  : thus  it  was  by  laud,  thus 
by  fea  : a life  fufficiently  in  the  tatarian  mode. 

In  the  moft  ancient  hiftory  of  the  germans,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard 
ourfelves  againft  any  partial  attachment  to  a favourite  fpot  for  our  modern  con- 
stitution : with  this  the  ancient  germans  had  no  concern  ; 'they  followed  the 
courfe  of  a different  ftream  of  nations.  Weftward  they  preffed  on  the  bclgians 
and  gael,  till  they  had  feated  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  other  tribes : they 
paffed  eaftward  as  far  as  the  Baltic  ; and  when  this  put  a flop  to  their  progrcfs 
and  their  plunder,  as  it’s  fandy  coafts  were  unable  to  fupport  them,  they  natu- 
rally turned  fouthward,  the  firft  opportunity,  into  countries  that  had  been  eva- 
cuated. Hence  many  of  the  nations,  that  invaded  the  roman  empire,  had 
previoufly  dwelt  on  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic : but  thefe  were  only  the  more 
barbarous,  whofe  refidence  there  was  by  no  means  the  occafion  of  the  Shock, 
that  was  given  to  the  power  of  Rome.  This  we  mull  feek  at  a greater  dis- 
tance, in  the  afiatic  country  of  Mungalia  : for  there  the  weitem  huns  were  prefled 
upon  by  . the  igurians  and  other  nations ; in  confequence  they  croffed  the  Wolga, 
fell  upon  the  alans  on  the  Don,  and  the  great  kingdom  of  the  goths  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  thus  many  Southern  german  nations,  the  oflrogoths  and  vifl- 
goths,  vandals,  alans,  and  fuevi,  were  fet  in  motion,  and  the  huns  followed 
them.  With  the  faxons,  franks,  and  burgundians,  the  cafe  was  different ; as 
it  was  with  the  heruli,  who  long  Served  in  die  roman  armies,  as  heroes  that  fold 
their  blood  for  pay. 

We  muft  likewife  take  care,  not  to  aferibe  fimilar  manners,  or  a like  degree 
of  civilization,  to  all  thefe  people,  as  appears  from  the  difference  of  their  con- 
duct towards  the  nations  they  conquered.  The  favage  faxons  in  Britain,  the 
roaming  alans  and  fuevi  in  Spain,  conducted  themfelves  not  as  the  oflrogoths  in 
Italy,  or  the  burgundians  in  Gaul.  The  tribes  that  had  long  dwelt  on  the 
roman  frontiers,  near  their  colonies  and  places  of  trade,  in  the  weft  or  South, 
were  more  mild  and  polifhed,  than  thofe  who  came  from  the  barren  feacoafts, 
or  from  the  forefts  of  the  north  : hence  it  would  be  arrogance,  if  every  horde  of 
germans  were  to  alcribe  to  itfelf,  for  inftance,  the  mythology  of  the  Scandinavian 
goths^  How  far  did  not  thefe  goths  advance  ? and  in  how  many  ways  was 
nor  this  mythology  afterwards  refined  ? The  brave  primitive  german,  perhaps, 
can  claim  nothing  but  his  Theut  or  f'uißo , Mann , Hertha , and  IVodan , that  is,  a 
father,  a hero,  the  earth,  and  a general. 

Yet  we  may  at  leaft  fraternally  enjoy  that  remote  treafure  of  german  mytho- 

i- 


* Umherfthiuejfttt,  wandeln, 
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logy,  which  was  preferved,  or  collected,  at  the  end  of  the  habitable  World,  in 
Iceland,  and  obvioufly  enriched  by  the  legends  of  the  normans  and  learned 
chriftians ; I mean,  the  northern  Edda.  As  a collection  of  records  of  the 
language  and  fentiments  of  a german  tribe,  it  highly  deferves  oui'  attention. 
A comparifon  of  this  northern  mythology  with  that  of  the  greets  may  be 
ufelefs,  or  inftrudtive,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  examination  is 
conducted  : but  it  would  be  vain,  to  expeCt  a Homer  or  an  Offian  among  thefe 
fcalds  *.  Does  the  Earth  produce  everywhere  the  fame  fruits  ? and  are  not  the 
nobleft  productions  of  this  kind  the  confequences  of  an  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  times,  which  had  long  been  ripening  ? In  thefe  poems 
and  tales,  therefore,  let  us  prize  what  we  find,  a peculiar  fpirit  of  rude,  bold 
poetry,  ftrong,  pure,  and  juft  feelings,  with  too  artificial  an  employment  of  the 
rudiments  of  our  language ; and  thank  each  preferving,  each  communicating 
hand,  that  has  contributed  to  the  general  or  better  ufe  of  this  national  trea- 
fure.  Among  thofe,  who  in  ancient  or  modern  times  have  meritorioufty  con- 
tributed to  this  f,  I muft  mention,  in  our  own  days,  with  refpeCt  and  gratitude 
the  name  of  Suhm,  to  whom  the  hiftory  of  mankind  is  much  indebted.  He 
has  caufed  this  beautiful  northern  light,  to  thine  over  us  from  Iceland  with  new 
fplendour  : he  and  others  have  endeavoured,  to  introduce  it  into  the  fphere  of 
our  knowledge,  and  point  out  it’s  true  ufe.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  ger- 
mans  have  little  of  the  ancient  treafures  of  our  language  to  difplay  : the  poems 
of  our  bards  are  loft  ; the  venerable  oak  of  our  heroic  language  exhibits  few 
blofloms,  that  are  not  of  very  modern  date. 

When  the  german  nations  had  embraced  chriftianity,  they  fought  for  it,  as 
for  their  kings  and  nobility ; and  this  genuine  loyalty  of  the  fword  was  amply 
experienced  by  the  alemanns,  thuringians,  bavarians,  and  faxons,  by  the  poor 
flavians,  pruffians,  courlanders,  livonians,and  efthonians,  as  well  as  by  their  own 
tribes.  To  their  fame  likewife  it  muft  be  faid,  that  they  flood  as  a living  wall 
againft  the  irruptions  of  later  barbarians,  and  repelled  the  mad  rage  of  huns, 
hungarians,  mungals,  and  turks.  By  them,  too,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
not  only  conquered,  planted,  and  modelled,  but  covered  and  protected;  other- 
wife  it  could  never  have  produced  what  has  appeared  in  it.  Their  rank  among 

* The  call  teems,  and  fcatters  myriads  of  f Sremund,  Snorro,  Refenius,  Worm,  Tor- 
images  ; the  north  concentrates  and  expands  a feus,  Stephanius,  Bartholin,  Keifler,  Ihre,  Gz- 
fcanty  brood.  Offian  and  the  Edda  are  nearer  ranfon,  Thorkelin,  Erichfen,  the  Magnefes, 
to  each  other  than  either  is  to  Homer : but  the  ' Ancherfen,  Eggers,  &c. 

tkald,  who  conceived  the  ‘ Defcent  of  Odin  J AH  our  riches,  except  a very  little  fcattered 
and  Thor’s  conflift  with  the  ferpent  of  Mid-  up  and  down  in  dilferent  places,  are  collected  in 
gard’  deferves  a colofial  nich  in  the  temple  of  Schilter’s  Thefaurus , and  they  are  far  from  con- 
poetry.  F.  fiderable. 
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other  nations,  their  military  league,  and  their  native  character,  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  civilization,  freedom,  and  fecurity  of  Europe  : whether  their 
political  fituation  were  not  a joint  caufe  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  this  civilization, 
hiflory,  an  impartial  evidence,  will  prove. 

C H A P T E R I V. 

Slavian  Nations. 

The  figure  made  by  the  flavian  nations  in  hiflory  is  far  from  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  country  they  occupied;  one  reafon  of  which,  among  others,  is,, 
that  they  dwelt  fo  remote  from  the  romans.  We  firfl  difcern  them  on  the 
Don,  among  the  goths ; afterwards,  on  the  Danube,  amid  the  huns  and  Bulga- 
rians; with  whom  they  frequently  diflurbed  the  roman  empire,  though  chiefly 
as  aflociates,  auxiliaries,  or  vaflals.  Notwithflanding  their  occafional  achieve- 
ments, they  were  never  enterprizing  warriours  or  adventurers,  like  thegermans: 
thefe  they  for  the  moft  part  followed  quietly,  occupying  the  places  they  evacu- 
ated, till  at  length  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  vaft  territory  extending  from 
the  Don  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  On  this  fide  the 
Carpathian  mountains  their  fettlements  extended  from  Lunenburg  over  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Lufatia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Sile- 
fia,  Poland,  and  Ruflia : beyond  them,  where  at  an  early  period  they  had  fettled 
in  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  they  were  continually  fpreading  farther  and  farther, 
aflifled  by  various  circumftances,  till  the  emperor  Heraclius  admitted  them  into 
Dalmatia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Sclavonia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia,  were 
founded  by  them.  In  Pannonia  they  were  equally  numerous;  they  poflefledall 
the  foutheaflern  angle  of  Germany  from  Friuli,  fo  that  their  domains  termi- 
nated with  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  : an  immenfe  region,  the  european 
part  of  which  is  even  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  one  nation. 

Every  where  they  fettled  on  lands,  that  others  had  relinqui Hied,  cultivating 
or  enjoying  them  as  colonifts,  hufbandmen,  or  fhepherds : fo  that  their  noife- 
lefs  induflry  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  countries,  from  which  other  nations  had 
migrated, or  which  they  had  pafled  over  and  plundered.  They  were  fond  of 
agriculture,  Lores  of  corn  and  cattle,  and  various  domeftic  arts;  and  every 
where  opened  a beneficial  trade  with  the  produce  of  their  land  and  their  induf- 
try.  Along  the  Baltic,  from  Lubec,  they  built  feaport  towns,  among  which 
Vineta,  in  the  ifland  of  Rügen,  was  the  Amfterdam  of  the  flavians : thus  they 
maintained  an  intercourfe  with  the  pruflians,  courlanders,  and  lettonians,  as  the 
language  of  thefe  people  fhows.  On  the  Dnieper  they  built  Kiow ; on  the 
Wolcoff,  Novogorod ; which  foon  became  flourithing  commercial  towns, 
uniting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  and  conveying  the  productions  of  Afia 
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to  the  north  and  weft  of  Europe.  In  Germany  they  followed  the  working  of 
mines,  underftood  the  fmelting  and  calling  of  metals,  manufactured  lalt,  fabri- 
cated linen,  brewed  mead,  planted  fruit  trees,  and  led,  after  their  fafhion,a  gay 
and  mufical  life.  They  were  liberal,  hofpitable  to  excefs,  lovers  of  paftoral  free- 
dom, but  fubmiffive  and  obedient,  enemies  to  fpoil  and  rapine.  All  this  pre- 
ferred them  not  from  oppreffion : nay  it  contributed  to  their  being  oppreffed. 
For,  as  they  were  never  ambitious  of  fovereignty,  had  among  them  no  hereditary 
princes  addiCled  to  war,  and  thought  little  of  paying  tribute,  fo  they  could  but 
enjoy  their  lands  in  peace;  many  nations,  chiefly  of  german  origin,  injurioufly 
oppreffed  them. 

Already  under  Charlemagne  were  carried  on  thofe  oppreffive  wars,  the  objeCt 
of  which  was  evidently  commercial  advantages,  though  the  chriftian  religion 
was  their  pretext : as  it  was  unqueftionably  very  commodious  for  the  heroic 
franks,  to  treat  an  induftrious  nation,  addicted  to  trade  and  agriculture,  as  vaf- 
fals,  inftead  of  learning  and  purfuing  thefe  arts  themfelves.  What  the  franks 
began,  the  faxons  completed  : in  whole  provinces  the  flavians  were  extirpated, 
or  made  bondfmen,  and  their  lands  divided  among  bifliops  and  nobles.  Nor- 
thern germans  ruined  their  commerce  on  the  Baltic  ; the  danes  brought  their 
Vineta  to  a melancholy  end;  and  their  remains  in  Germany  were  reduced  to 
that  ftate,  to  which  the  peruvians  were  fubjeCted  by  the  fpaniards.  Is  itio  be 
wondered,  that,  after  this  nation  had  born  the  yoke  for  centuries,  and  cheriflied 
the  bittereft  animofity  againft  their  chriftian  lords  and  robbers,  it’s  gentle  cha- 
raCler  fhould  have  funk  into  the  artful,  cruel  indolence  of  a Have  ? Yet  ftill, 
particularly  in  lands  where  they  enjoy  any  degree  of  freedom,  their  ancient 
ftamp  isuniverfally  perceptible.  It  was  unfortunate  for  thefe  people,  that  their 
love  of  quiet  and  domeftic  induftry  was  incompatible  with  any  permanent  mili- 
tary eftablifhment,  though  they  were  not  defective  in  valour  in  the  heat  of  refin- 
ance: unfortunate,  that  their  fituation  brought  them  fo  near  to  the  germans 
on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  left  them  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  tatars 
from  the  eaft,  from  whom,  particularly  from  the  mungals,  they  had  much  to 
fuffer,  and  much  they  patiently  bore. 

The  wheel  of  changing  Time,  however,  revolves  without  ceafing  ; and  as  thefe 
nations  inhabit  for  the  moft  part  the  fineft  country  of  Europe,  if  it  were  com- 
pletely cultivated,  and  it’s  trade  opened;  while  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  but  that 
legiflation  and  politics,  inftead  of  a military  fpirit,  muft  and  will  more  and  more 
promote  quiet  induftry,  and  peaceful  commerce  between  different  ftates;  thefe 
now  deeply  funk,  but  once  induftrious  and  happy  people,  will  at  length  awake 
from  their  long  and  heavy  flumber,  fhake  off  the  chains  of  flavery,  enjoy  the  pof- 
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feffion  of  their  delightful  lands  from  the  Adriatic  fea  to  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, from  the  Don  to  the  Muldaw,  and  celebrate  on  them  their  ancient 
feftivals  of  peaceful  trade  and  induftry. 

As  we  have  elegant  and  ufeful  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  thefe  people,  from 
different  regions  *,  it  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  their  deficiencies  were  fupplied  from 
others;  the  continually  decaying  remains  of  their  cuftoms,  fongs,  and  traditions, 
collected ; and  fuch  a general  hiftory  of  this  race  ultimately  completed,  as  the 
picture  of  mankind  requires. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Foreign  Nations  in  Europe. 

Al  l the  nations,  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  the  hungarlans alone  excepted, 
may  be  confidered  as  ancient  aborigines  of  Europe,  who  have  refided  in  it 
from  time  immemorial.  For  though  they  may  have  dwelt  in  Afia,  as  the  affinity 
of  feveral  languages  leads  us  to  conjecture,  to  inquire  into  this,  and  the  way 
they  took  from  Noah’s  ark,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  hiftory. 

But  befide  thefe  we  find  feveral  foreign  nations,  that  have  formerly  appeared  on 
the  ftage  of  Europe,  to  it’s  advantage  or  detriment,  or  ftill  appear  on  it. 

Such  were  the  huns,  who,  under  Attila,  traverfed,  conquered,  and  ravaged 
a great  extent  of  country ; a people,  according  to  all  probability,  and  the 
defeription  given  by  Ammian,  of  mungal  origin.  Had  the  great  Attila,  inftead 
of  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  by  entreaty,  to  withdraw  from  Rome, 
made  the  metropolis  of  the  World  the  feat  of  his  empire;  what  a tearful  change 
would  it  have  occalioned  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  Europe ! But  happily  his  de- 
feated people  retired  to  their  mountains,  and  left  behind  them  no  calmuc  holy 
roman  empire. 

After  the  huns,  the  bulgarians  once  a<fted  a tremendous  part  in  the  eaft  of 
Europe,  till,  like  the  hungarians,  they  were  fubdued  to  the  reception  of  chriftia- 
nity,  and  at  length  fwallowed  up  in  the  language  of  the  fiavians.  The  new  king- 
dom, likewife,  which  they  founded  with  the  wallachians  from  mount  Hamms, 
fell  to  pieces  : they  were  melted  down  in  the  great  mixed  mafs  of  nations  of  the 
daci-illyrico-thracian  region  ; and  now  only  a tingle  province  of  the  turkifh  em- 
pire bears  their  name,  without  any  diftinguifhing  marks  of  national  chara&er. 

We  fhall  pafs  over  many  others,  chazars,  avars,  petfhenegrins,  he.,  who  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  eaftern  roman  empire,  as  well  as  in  part  to  the  weftern,  the 

* See  Frifch,  Popowitfch,  Mueller,  Jordan,  Taube,  Fortis,  Sulzer,  Roflignoli,  Dobrowlki, 
Stritter,  Gerken,  Mcehfen,  Anton,  Dobr.er,  Voigt,  Pelzel,  &rc. 
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goths,  the  flavians,  and  other  nations;  but  at  length,  without  any  laftingeftab- 
lilhment  of  their  name,  either  returned  to  Afia,  or  were  loft  by  mixing  in  the 
general  mafs. 

Still  lefs  need  we  concern  ourfelves  with  thofe  remains  of  the  ancient  illyrians, 
thracians,  and  macedonians,  the  albanians,  wallachians,  and  arnauts.  Thefe 
were  not  ftrangers,  but  of  an  ancient  european  race : once  they  were  leading  na- 
tions, now  they  are  a confufed  jumble  of  the  remains  of  various  people  and 
languages. 

Thofe  fecond  huns,.  too,  that  ravaged  Europe  under  Gengis-khan  and  his 
fucceflors,  are  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  The  firft  conqueror  prefted 
forwards  as  far  as  the  Dnieper  without  flopping ; then  fuddenly  changed  his  in- 
tentions, and  returned.  His  fucceflor  advanced  even  into  Germany  with  fire 
and  fword,  but  was  driven  back.  The  grandfon  of  Gengis-khan  fubjugated 
Ruffia,  which  remained  tributary  to  the  mungals  for  a century  and  half : but 
at  length  it  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  maftered  thefe  people  in  it’s  turn.  More  than 
once  thefe  ravenous  wolves  of  the  afiatic  heights,  the  mungals,  have  ravaged  the 
World;  but  they  never  accomplifhed  the  transformation  of  Europe  into  their 
deferts.  This  indeed  they  never  fought : plunder  was  their  only  objedt. 

We  have  therefore  to  fpeak  only  of  thofe  people,  who  have  refided  in  our 
quarter  of  the  Globe  a more  or  lefs  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  poffeffing  terri- 
tories in  it,  and  dwelling  among  the  other  nations.  Thefe  are 

1.  The  arabs.  As  the  eaftern  empire  received  it’s  firft  grand  fhock  in  three 
quarters  of  the  Globe  from  thefe  people;  and  as  they  poffeffed  Spain  in  part  for 
feven  hundred  and  feventy  years,  befide  ruling  wholly,  or  partly,  in  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Corfica,  and  Naples, moft  of  which  were  taken  from  them  piecemeal;  they 
every  where  left  traces  behind  them,  in  language  and  fentiments,  difpofitions 
and  inftitutions,  which  are  in  part  not  yet  obliterated,  in  part  have  confiderably 
influenced  the  genius  of  their  former  neighbours,  and  thofe  among  whom  they 
dwelt.  In  many  places  they  lighted  the  torch  of  fcience  for  Europe,  then  bar- 
barous, which  reaped  no  fmall  advantage  likewife  from  it’s  acquaintance  with 
their  oriental  brethren  by  means  of  the  croifades.  And  belides,  as  many  of 
them  embraced  chriftianity  in  the  countries  where  they  were  fettled,  they  thus 
became  denizens  of  Europe,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  other  parts. 

2.  The  turks,  a people  from  Turkiftan,  notwithstanding  they  have  refided  in 
Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  are  ftill  ftrangers  in  it.  They  put  an  end 
to  the  eaftern  empire,  which  had  been  a burden  to  itfelf  and  to  the  World  for 
above  a thoufand  years ; and  thus  unintentionally  and  unconfcioufly  drove  the 
arts  weftward  into  Europe.  By  their  attacks  on  the  european  powers  they  have 
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kept  their  valour  alert  for  fome  centuries,  and  thus  preferved  them  from  falling 
under  any  foreign  dominion:  a flight  compenfation  for  the  incomparably  greater 
evil  of  having  reduced  the  fined  lands  of  Europe  to  a defert,  and  the  once  mod 
ingenious  greeks  to  faithlefs  flaves,  to  difi'olute  barbarians.  How  many  works  of 
art  have  thefe  ignorant  people  dedroyed  ! how  much  have  they  diflipated,  that 
can  never  be  redored ! Their  empire  is  one  vad  prifon  for  all  the  europeans  that 
dwell  in  it  ; but  it  will  fall,  when  it’s  time  arrives  .*  for  what  have  foreigners  to  do 
in  Europe,  who,  after  the  lapfe  of  a thoufand  years,  are  dill  refolute  to  remain 
afiatic  barbarians  ? 

3.  The  jews  we  (hall  confider  here  only  as  parafitical  plants,  having  fixed 
themfelves  on  almod  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  lucked  more  or  lefs  of  their 
juices.  After  the  downfal  of  ancient  Rome,  there  were  yet  comparatively  few 
of  them  in  Europe  but  from  the  perfecution  of  the  arabs  they  fled  thither  in 
great  multitudes,  and  divided  themfelves  nationally.  That  the  leprofy  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  them  is  improbable  : but  it  was  a dill  worfe  fcab,  that 
in  all  barbarous  ages  they  were  the  bafe  implements  of  ufury,  as  bankers,  brokers, 
and  fervants  of  the  empire,  and  thus  hardened  the  proud  barbarian  ignorance  of 
the  europeans  in  trade  againd  their  own  profit.  They  were  often  treated  with 
great  cruelty;  and  what  they  had  acquired  by  avarice  and  deceit,  or  by  indudry, 
prudence,  and  order,  was  tyrannically  extorted  from  them : but  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  dich  treatment,  and  forced  to  reckon  upon  it,  they  carried  their  artifice 
and  extortion  to  greater  lengths.  Still  to  many  countries  they  were  indifpenfable 
at  that  time,  and  are  even  now  : it  cannot  be  denied,  likewife,  that  by  them  lie- 
brew  literature  was  preferved ; by  them  the  fciences  acquired  from  the  arabs, 
phyfic  and  philofophy,  were  propagated  in  the  dark  ages;  and  much  other  good 
was  performed,  for  which  no  one  but  a jew  was  adapted.  A time  will  come,  when 
no  perfon  in  Europe  will  inquire  whether  a man  be  a jew  or  a chridian ; as  the 
jews  will  equally  live  according  to  european  laws,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  date.  Nothing  but  a barbarous  conditution  could  have  been  fuch  an  ob- 
dacle  as  to  have  prevented  this,  or  rendered  their  abilities  injurious. 

4.  I pafs  over  the  armenians , whom  I confider  only  as  travellers  in  our  quarter 
of  the  Globe  : but  then  I perceive  a numerous,  foreign,  heathen,  fubterranean 
people,  the  gipfies,  in  almod  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Whence  came  they  ? 
How  did  the  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  at  which  they  are  edi- 
mated  by  their  lated  hidoriographers  *,  come  hither?  A reprobated  indian 
cad,  removed  by  birth  from  every  thing  they  edeem  divine,  honourable,  and  be- 

* Grellman’s  Hiß  or.  Verfuch  ueber  die  Zigeuner  ger’s  Zuwachs  zur  Sprachenkuude,  ‘Addition  to 
« Hiltorical  Eflay  on  the  Gipfies,’  87.  Ruedi-  Philology,’  82. 
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coming  a citizen,  and  ftill  remaining  true  to  this  degrading  deftination  after  the 
lapfe  of  ages,  for  what  in  Europe  are  they  fit,  except  for  military  difcipline,  ths 
moft  fpeedy  changer  of  manners  l 


CHAPTER  VI. 

General  Reflections  and  Deductions . 

Such  appears  the  pi&ure  of  the  people  of  Europe  ; a particoloured  compe- 
tition, that  would  appear  ftill  more  confufed,  were  we  only  to  continue  through 
the  times,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  not  fo  in  Japan,  China,  or 
Hindoftan:  it  is  fo  in  no  country  fhut  up  from  others  by  it’s  fituation  orconfti- 
tution.  And  yet  has  Europe  no  great  fea  beyond  the  Alps,  fo  that  it  might  be 
fuppofed  nations  could  here  Hand  fide  by  fide  as  walls  ? A flight  view  of  the 
fituation  and  nature  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  it’s  nations,  will  lead  us  to  other  conclufions. 

1.  Eaftwards,  on  the  right  hand,  obferve  that  vafl  elevated  region , aflatic  Ta- 
tary;  and  in  reading  of  the  troubles  that  threw  Europe  into  confufion  in 
the  middle  ages,  exclaim  with  Triftram  Shandy,  ‘ this  was  the  fource  of 
all  our  misfortunes.’  I will  not  venture  to  inquire,  whether  all  the  northern 
europeans  dwelt  there,  and  for  how  long  a time : for  once  the  whole  north 
of  Europe  was  no  better  than  Siberia  and  Mungalia,  the  cradle  of  erratic 
hordes:  in  each,  indolent  migration,  and  the  khan  mode  of  government  under 
tatarian  lords,  was  hereditary,  and  indigenous  to  the  wandering  people.  As, 
befide  this,  Europe  beyond  the  Alps  is  evidently  an  inclined  plane,  extending  from 
thefe  populous  tatarian  heights  weftward  to  the  fea,  on  which,  when  one  barba- 
rian horde  was  prefied  upon  by  another,  it  muft  defeend  toward  the  weft, 
and  drive  others  before  it,  Europe  was  long  kept  in  a tatarian  ftate  geo- 
graphically. Such  for  more  than  a thoufand  years  is  the  unpleafing  afpeCt  pre- 
fented  by  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  in  which  kingdoms  and  nations  wrere  never  at 
quiet,  either  from  having  acquired  the  habit  of  wandering,  or  from  being  prefied 
upon  by  others.  As  it  is  undeniable,  that,  in  the  ancient  World,  the  great 
mountains  of  Alia,  with  their  continuation  in  Europe,  produced  a wonderful 
difference  of  climate  and  character  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Globe,  let  us,  who  are  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  confole  ourfelves  with  the 
, reflection,  that  both  in  manners  and  inftitutions  we  belong  not  to  the  original 
afiatic  Tatary^but  to  it’s  european  continuation. 
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2.  Europe,  particularly  in  comparifon  with  the  north  of  Alia,  is  a temperate 
t country , abounding  with  rivers , coajls,  promontories,  and  bays:  and  this  alone  was 
fufficient  to  render  the  deftiny  of  it’s  nations  advantageoufly  diftinguilhed  from 
that  of  their  afiatic  neighbours.  On  the  Sea  of  Afoph  and  the  Euxine  they 
were  near  the  grecian  colonies,  and  the  moft  flourifhing  commerce  of  thofe 
days:  all  the  nations,  that  founded  kingdoms  or  tarried  here,  became  acquainted 
with  many  others,  and  indeed  acquired  a certain  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  arts  and  fciences.  But  the  Baltic  was  Hill  more  particularly  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  what  the  Mediterranean  was  to  the  fouth.  The  coafts  of  Pruflia  were 
already  known  to  the  greeks  and  romans  by  the  trade  in  amber:  none  of  the 
nations  that  fettled  on  them,  whatever  their  defcent,  remained  wholly  ftrangers 
to  commerce ; a commerce,  which  foon  united  itfelf  with  that  of  the  Euxine, 
and  even  extended  to  the  White  Sea;  in  confequence  a fort  of  common  inter- 
courfe  took  place  between  the  fouth  of  Afia  and  the  eaft  of  Europe,  and  be- 
tween the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  in  which  even  nations  that 
were  far  from  civilized  had  a fhare  *.  The  coafts  of  Scandinavia  and  the  North 
Sea  foon  fwarmed  with  merchants,  pirates,  voyagers,  and  adventurers,  who 
launched  out  on  every  fea,  attempted  the  coafts  and  countries  of  all  Europe,  and 
performed  aftonifhing  exploits.  The  belgre  united  Gaul  and  Britain;  and  the 
Mediterranean  was  not  fafe  from  the  expeditions  of  northern  barbarians : they 
made  pilgrimages  to  Rome ; they  traded  to  Conftantinople,  and  ferved  in  it’s 
armies. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  with  the  long  continued  migrations  by  land, 
at  length  arofe  in  this  fmall  portion  of  the  Globe  a difpofition  to  a grand  union  of 
nations , which  the  romans  had  already  undefignedly  prepared  by  their  conquefts, 
and  which  in  any  other  place  could  not  eafily  have  been  brought  to  bear.  In 
no  one  quarter  of  the  Globe  have  nations  been  fo  intermingled  as  in  Europe ; 
in  no  one  have  they  fo  often  and  fo  completely  changed  their  abodes,  and  with 
them  their  way  of  life  and  manners.  In  many  countries  it  would  now  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  inhabitants  in  general,  leaving  individuals  out  of  the  queftion,  to 
fay  of  what  race,  of  what  nation  they  are;  whether  they  be  defcended  from 
goths,  moors, jews,  Carthaginians,  or  romans;  whether  frqm  gael,  cimbri,  bur- 
gundians,  franks,  normans,  faxons,  fiavians,  fins,  or  illyrians ; and  what  intermix- 
ture of  blood  took  place  among  their  anceftors.  In  the  courfe  of  ages  the 
ancient  family  ftamp  of  many  european  nations  has  been  foftcned  down  and  al- 

* Some  very  ufeful  information  on  this  fub-  fchen  Handels,  ‘Hitiory  of  the  Commerce  ofGer- 
jctt  is  colledLd  in  Fifcher’s  Cefcbichte  da  Deut-  many,’  Vol.  I. 
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tered  by  a hundred  caufes,  and  without  this  the  general  fpirit  of  Europe  could 
not  eafily  have  been  excited. 

3.  That  we  now  find  the  mofl  ancient  inhabitants  ofi this  quarter  ofi  the  Globe  only  on 
the  mountains,  or  driven  into  it's  extreme  coafts  and  corners,  is  a natural  occurrence, 
of  which  inftances  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  World,  even  in  the  afiatic 
iflands.  In  many  of  thefe  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a peculiar  race, 
commonly  lefs  civilized,  who  were  probably  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
obliged  to  retire  before  younger  and  bolder  ftrangers.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wife  in  Europe,  where  nations  preffed  upon  and  drove  out  one  another  more 
than  in  any  place  ? The  feries  of  them,  however,  may  be  traced  up  to  a few 
principal  names ; and,  what  is  fingular,  we  find  in  very  different  regions  the  fame 
people, who  appear  to  have  followed  one  another,  for  the  moft  part  near  together. 
Thus  the  cimbri  followed  the  gael;  the  germans,  both  ; the  flavians,  the  germans; 
and  occupied  their  lands.  As  the  ftrata  of  our  Earth  follow  in  regular  fuccef- 
fion,  fo  do  the  nations  in  our  quarter  of  the  Globe  ; often,  indeed,  turned  up- 
fide  down,  yet  ftill  diftinguifhable  in  their  primitive  fituation.  The  inquirers  into 
their  languages  and  manners  muff  make  the  belt  ufe  of  their  time,  while  they 
are  ftill  to  be  diftinguifhed ; for  every  thing  in  Europe  tends  to  a gradual  ex- 
tinction of  national  character.  The  hiftorian  of  mankind,  however,  mull  take 
care,  that  he  choofes  no  tribe  exclufively  as  his  favourite,  and  exalt  it  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  others,  whofe  fituation  and  circumftances  denied  them  fame  and  for- 
tune. The  germans  have  derived  information  even  from  the  flavians:  the  cimbri 
and  lettonians  might  probably  have  become  greeks,  had  they  been  differently 
-feated  with  refpeCt  to  furrounding  nations.  We  may  rejoice,  that  people  of  fuch 
a ftrong,  handfome,  and  noble  form,  chafte  manners,  generality,  and  probity,  as 
the  germans,  poffeffed  the  roman  world,  inftead  perhaps  of  huns  or  bulgarians: 
but  on  this  account  to  efteem  them  God’s  chofen  people  in  Europe,  to  whom 
the  World  belongs  in  right  of  their  innate  nobility,  and  to  whom  other  nations 
were  deftined  to  be  fubfervient  in  confequence  of  this  preeminence,  would  be 
to  difplay  the  bafe  pride  of  a barbarian.  The  barbarian  lords  it  over  thofe 
whom  he  has  vanquiflied:  the  polifhed  conqueror  civilizes  thofe  whom  he 
fubdues. 

4.  No  nation  of  Europe  has  raified  itfielf  to  a poliflied flate : each  has  endeavoured 
rather  to  retain  it’s  ancient  barbarous  manners,  as  long  as  it  poffibly  could;  to 
which  it’s  raw,  unprolific  climate,  and  the  neceffity  of  a rude  military  conftitu- 
tion,  greatly  contributed.  No  nation  of  Europe,  for  example,  has  letters  of  it’s 
own,  or  invented  them  for  itfelf:  from  the  fpaniih  to  the  runic  of  the  north,  all 
are  derived  from  the  alphabets  of  other  nations:  all  the  cultivation  of  the  eaft, 
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weft,  and  north  of  Europe,  is  a plant  fprung  from  roman,  greek,  and  arabic 
feed.  It  was  long  ere  this  plant  could  thrive  on  the  rugged  foil,  and  produce 
fruit  of  it’s  own,  at  firft  fufficiently  four:  and  for  this  a fingular  inftrument  was 
neceflary  >a  foreign  religion ; that  a fpiritual  conqucß  might  complete,  what  the  ro- 
mans were  unable  to  accomplilh  by  their  arms.  Thus  above  all  things  we  have 
to  confider  this  new  inftrument  of  civilization,  which  had  no  inferiour  aim  to 
that  of  moulding  all  nations  into  one  happy  people,  both  in  this  World,  and  ht 
the  next,  and  which  operated  no  where  fo  powerfully  as  in  Europe. 

Behold  the  glorious  ftandard  raifed  on  high. 

To  which  for  hope  and  comfort  mortals  fly; 

Myriads  of  fouls  to  it  allegiance  vow, 

Myriads  of  fuppliant  knees  before  it  bow  : 

Secure  of  future  life  it’s  votary  braves 

The  fear  of  death  ; in  victory’s  plume  it  waves  : 

Aweftruck  the  favage  warrior  trembling  ftands ; 

He  fees  the  crofs , and  drops  his  weaponed  hands. 
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SEVENTY  years  before  the  diffolution  of  the  jewifh  date,  a man  was 
born  in  it,  by  whom  an  unexpe&ed  revolution  was  brought  about  in  the 
fcntiments  of  men,  as  well  as  in  their  manners  and  inditutions.  This  man, 
who  was  named  Jefus,  born  in  poverty,  though  defcended  from  the  ancient  royal 
lineage,  dwelling  in  the  ruded  part  of  the  country,  and  educated  remote  from 
the  learning  and  wifdorn  of  his  nation,  now  deeply  declined,  lived  unnoticed 
the  greater  part  of  his  fhort  life,  till,  confecrated  by  a celeftial  appearance  at  the 
Jordan,  he  took  to  himfelf  twelve  men  of  his  own  condition  as  difciples,  travelled 
with  them  through  a part  of  Judea,  and  foon  after  tent  them  round  to  announce 
the  approach  of  a new  kingdom.  The  kingdom,  that  he  announced,  he  ftyled 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a heavenly  kingdom,  in  which  only  chofen  men  could 
participate,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  which  he  propofed  not  external  duties  and 
•ceremonies,  but  pure  mental  and  fpiritual  virtues.  The  moft genuine  humanity  is 
contained  in  the  few  difcourfes  of  his,  that  are  preferved  : humanity  he  dilplayed 
in  his  life,  and  confirmed  by  his  death  : and  the  favourite  name,  by  which  he 
chofe  to  didinguifh  himfelf,  was  that  of  the  Jon  of  man.  That  he  fhould  have 
many  followers  among  his  countrymen,  particularly  of  the  poor  and  opprefled; 
and  that  he  fhould  foon  be  removed  out  pf  the  way  by  thofe,  who  under  the 
cloak  of  fandity  opprefied  the  people,  fo  that  we  fcarcely  know  with 
precifion  the  time  of  his  appearance ; were  the  natural  confequences  of  his 
lituation. 

But  what  was  this  kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  approach  of  which  Jefus  announced, 
urged  others  to  defire,  and  drove  himfelf  to  edablifh  ? That  it  was  no 
worldly  fovereignty,  is  proved  by  every  thing  he  faid  and  did,  to  the  lad  unequi- 
vocal confefiion  he  made  before  his  judges.  As  a fpiritual  deliverer  of  his  race, 
he  fought  to  form  children  of  God,  who,  under  whatever  laws  they  lived,  fhould 
promote  the  welfare  of  others  from  the  pured  principles;  and,  patient  under  buf- 
ferings, reign  in  fpite  of  them  as  kings  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  goodnefs.  It  is 
felfevident,that  fuch  a purpofe  alone  could  be  confident  with  the  intention  of  Pro- 
vidence in  regard  to  mankind ; a purpofe,  in  the  promotion  of  which  all  the  wife 
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and  good  upon  Earth  muft  cooperate,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  their 
thoughts  and  endeavours  ; for  what  can  man  propofe  as  the  ftandard  of  his 
earthly  perfection  and  happinefs,  but  this  univerfally  operating,  pure  hu- 
manity 9 

With  reverence  I bend  before  thy  noble  form,  thou  head  and  founder  of  a 
kingdom,  fo  great  in  it’s  objeCt,  fo  durable  in  it’s  extent,  fo  fmple  and  ani- 
mated in  it’s  principles,  fo  efficacious  in  it’s  motives,  that  the  fphere  of  this 
terreflrial  life  appears  too  narrow  for  it.  No  where  in  hiftory  find  I. a revolu- 
tion fo  quietly  effected  in  fo  fhort  a time,  planted  in  fuch  a fingular  manner  by 
feeble  inftruments,  propagated  over  allthe  Earth  with  yet  indeterminable  effeCl, 
and  cultivated  fo  as  to  produce  good  or  bad  fruit,  as  that,  which  has  fpread 
among  nations  under  the  name,  not  properly  of  thy  religion , that  is  to  fay,  of 
thy  vital  fcheme  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  moftly  of  thy  worßiip , that  is, 
an  unreflecting  adoration  of  thy  crofs  and  perfon.  Thy  penetrating  *mind 
forefaw  this;  and  it  is  difhonouring  thy  name,  to  affix  it  to  every  turbid  ftream 
from  thy  pure  fountain.  We  will  avoid  it  as  much  as  poffible : thy  placid 
form  fhall  Hand  alone  before  the  whole  hiftory,  that  takes  it’s  rife  from  thee. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Origin  of  Chrißianity , with  the  fundamental  Principles  it  included. 

Singular  as  it  appears,  that  a revolution  affeCting  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  Globe  fliould  originate  from  a country  fo  defpifed  as  Judea,  hiftorical 
grounds  for  it  may  be  difeovered  on  a clofer  infpeCtion.  The  revolution,  of 
which  we  fpeak,  was  intellectual ; and  however  contemptible  the  jews  may  have 
been  deemed  by  the  greeks  and  romans,  they  had  this  to  boaft,  that,  before 
any  other  nation  of  Afia  or  of  Europe,  they  poffefied  writings  of  ancient  date, 
on  which  their  conftitution  was  founded,  and  which,  in  confequence  of  this 
conftitution,  muft  promote  the  cultivation  of  a particular  kind  of  fcience  and 
literature.  Neither  greeks  nor  romans  could  lay  claim  to  fuch  a code  of  reli- 
gious and  political  inftitutions,  which,  interwoven  with  ancient  fcriptural  family 
records,  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a particular  and  numerous  tribe,  and  pre- 
ferved  by  it  with  fuperftitious  reverence. 

In  courfe  of  time  a kind  of  refined  fenfe  naturally  grew  out  of  this  antiquated 
letter,  which  was  promoted  by  the  repeated  difperfion  of  the  jews  among  other 
nations.  In  the  canon  of  their  facred  writings  were  intermixed  poems,  moral 
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maxims,  and  fublime  orations ; that,  written  at  various  times,  and  on  very 
different  occafions,  grew  into  a collection,  which  was  Toon  confidered  as  one 
continued  fyltem,  and  out  of  which  one  leading  fenfe  was  drawn.  The  pro- 
phets of  this  nation,  who,  as  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  law  of  the  land,  had 
exhibited  to  the  people  a pi&ure  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  were  not,  each 
according  to  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking,  at  one  time  teaching  and  exhorting, 
at  another  warning  or  confoling,  but  always  with  patriotic  hope,  had  left  pof- 
terity,  in-thefe  fruits  of  their  heads  and  hearts,  many  feeds  of  new  ideas,  which 
every  man  might  cultivate  after  his  own  manner.  From  all  thefe  was  gradually 
formed  a fyftematic  expectation  of  a king,  who  fhould  deliver  his  fallen,  obe- 
dient people ; bring  them  golden  days,  fuch  as  they  had  never  known  under  the 
greateft  of  their  ancient  fovereigns ; and  begin  a new  order  of  things.  Con- 
formably to  the  language  of  the  prophets,  thefe  views  were  theocratic  : with  the 
collected  characters  of  a meffiah  they  were  moulded  into  a lively  image,  and 
confidered  as  the  certain  prerogative  of  the  nation.  In  Palefline  the  increafing 
mifery  of  the  people  made  them  hold  faff  this  idea  : in  other  countries,  in  Egypt 
for  example,  where  many  jews  had  refided  fince  the  diffolution  of  the  monarchy 
_ of  Alexander,  thefe  notions  acquired  more  of  a grecian  form  j apocryphal  books, 
which  exhibited  thefe  prophecies  in  a new  fhape,  were  circulated ; and  the 
time  was  now  arrived,  when  thefe  dreams,  having  attained  their  acme,  muff 
come  to  a conclufion.  From  the  people  a man  arofe,  whofe  mind,  ex- 
alted above  all  earthly  chimeras,  united  all  the  hopes,  willies,  and  predictions 
of  the  prophets  in  the  defign  of  an  ideal  kingdom,  which  Ihould  be  nothing 
lefs  than  an  ifraelitilh  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  this  lofty  plan  he  forelaw  the 
approaching  downfal  of  his  nation ; and  denounced  a fpeedy  and  lamentable  end 
to  their  fplendid  temple,  and  to  their  worfhip,  now  completely  converted  into 
fuperftition.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  extended  to  all  nations ; and  the 
people,  who  deemed  it  exclusively  their  own,  were  confidered  by  him  as  a life- 
lefs  corfe. 

What  comprehensive  force  of  mind  mull  have  been  requifite,  to  difcern  and 
announce  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  that  time  in  Judea,  is  evident  from  the 
unfriendly  reception  given  to  this  doCtrine  by  the  chief  perfons  and  learned  men 
among  the  jews : it  was  looked  upon  as  a rebellion  againft  Mofes,  and  againft 
God ; as  treafon  to  the  nation,  whofe  common  hopes  it  unpatriotically  de- 
stroyed. Even  to  the  apollles  the  exjudaifm  of  chrillianity  was  a doClrine 
above  all  others  difficult  to  fwallow : and  the  moll  learned  of  them,  Paul,  found 
all  the  fubtleties  of  jewifh  logic  neceffary,  to  render  it  comprehenfible  to  the 
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chriftian  jews,  even  out-  of  Judea.  It  was  well,  that  Providence  itfelf  gave  the 
firft  ftroke,  and  that  with  the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem  the  ancient  walls  were 
thrown  down,  which  with  unyielding  ftubbornnefs  feparatcd  God’s  chofen  people, 
as  they  called  themfelves,  front  all  others  upon  Earth.  The  time  of  a peculiar 
national  worlhip,  teeming  with  pride  and  fuperftition,  was  now  over:  for  necef- 
i'ary  as  fuch  inftitutions  might  have  been  in  former  days,  when  every  nation, 
educated  in  a narrow  family  circle,  ripened  as  a bunch  of  grapes  on  it’s  own 
ftalk,  all  human  exertions  in  this  part  of  the  World  had  now  tended  for  fome 
centuries,  to  unite  nations,  by  means  of  war,  commerce,  arts,  fcience,  and  fami- 
liar intercourfc,  and  prefs  from  the  fruit  of  all  one  common  liquor.  The  pre- 
judices of  national  religion  flood  chiefly  in  the  way  of  this  union  : and  as,  while 
the  romans  exercifed  a general  fpirit  of  toleration  throughout  their  extenflve 
empire,  and  the  ecleChc  philofophy,  that  Angular  compound  of  all  fchools  and 
lefts,  was  univerfally  diffufed,  a popular  faith  now.arofe,  which  made  of  all  nations 
one  people,  and  proceeded  immediately  from  the  mofl  obftinate,  which  had 
hitherto  efteemed  itfelf  preeminently  diftinguifhed  from  all  others;  this  was  at 
any  rate  a great  and  perilous  flep  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  in  whatever  manner 
it  was  undertaken.  It  made  all  people  brethren,  in  leading  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  one  God  and  faviour : but  it  was  capable  of  rendering  them  flaves,  if 
this  religion  were  impofed  upon  them  as  a yoke.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  might  introduce  pharileifm  as  dan- 
gerous, when  in  the  hands  of  other  nations,  as  ever  they  did  in  the  hands  of  the 
jews. 

The  fpeedy  and  firm  eflablifhment  of  chriftianity  was  principally  promoted 
by  a belief,  which  originated  from  it’s  founder  himfelf:  this  was  the  opinion  of 
his  early  return , and  the  revelation  of  his  kingdom  upon  Earth.  This  belief  Jefus 
avowed  before  his  judge,  and  frequently  repeated  in  the  lall  days  of  his  life  : his 
followers  adhered  to  it,  and  expected  the  appearance  of  his  kingdom.  The 
fpiritually  minded  chriftian  conceived  therein  the  idea  of  a fpiritual  kingdom  ; 
the  carnally  minded,  of  a temporal  fovereignty  : and  as  the  overftretched  ima- 
ginations of  thofe  times  and  countries  were  not  over-rational  in  their  reveries, 
jewilh  chriftian  apocalypfes  arofe,  teeming  with  various  prophecies,  Agns,  and 
dreams.  Antichrift  was  firft  to  be  deftroyed  ; and  on  the  de*lay  of  Chrift’s  re- 
turn, this  man  of  An  was  firft  to  be  revealed,  then  to  increafe,  and  grow  up 
to  the  utmoft  height  in  his  abominations,  till  the  faviour  fhould  come  again,  and 
refufeitate  his  people. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  fuch  expectations  muft  have  occafioned  many 
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perfections  of  the  early  chriftians  ; for  Rome,  the  miftrefs  of  the  World,  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  propagation  of  fuch  opinions,  announcing  it’s  approach- 
ing overthrow,  and  reprefenting  it  as  an  antichriftian  objedt  of  horrour  or  con- 
tempt. Thus  fuch  prophets  were  foon  confidered  as  unpatriotic  defpifers  of 
their  country  and  the  World,  nay,  as  men  notorioufly  guilty  of  a general  hatred 
to  mankind  ; and  many  a one,  impatient  of  his  faviour’s  return,  ran  to  meet 
martyrdom.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  hope  of  a kingdom  of  Chrift  nigh  at 
hand,  in  Heaven,  or  on  Earth,  powerfully  united  the  minds  of  men,  and  detached 
them  from  the  World.  This  they  defpifed  as  funk  in  mifery;  while  they  be- 
held every  where  around  them,  what  they  believed  fo  near.  Hence  they 
acquired  courage,  to  rife  above  tire  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  power  of  perfecutors, 
the  mockery  of  the  incredulous;  winch  otherwife  no  one  could  have  furmounted  : 
they  fojourned  here  as  paffengers,  whofe  refidence  was  where  their  leader  was 
gone  before  them,  and  whence  he  was  foon  to  be  revealed. 

Befide  the  leading  points  of  hiftory,  that  have  been  mentioned,  it  appears 
not  unneceffary,  to  mark  fome  of  inferiour  magnitude,  that  contributed  greatly 
to  the  ftrudture  of  chriftianity. 

1 . The  benevolent  fentiments  of  Chrift  had  made  fraternal  concord  and  placa- 
bility, adtive  aftiftance  to  the  poor  and  needy,  in  fhort  every  duty  of  man,  the 
common  tie  of  his  followers,  fo  that,  conformably  to  this,  chriftianity  could 
not  be  other  than  a genuine  bond  of  friendßüp  and  brotherly  love.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  this  inftrument  of  humanity  contributed  much  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  in  the  beginning,  to  it’s  reception  and  extenfion.  The  poor  and 
needy,  the  oppreffed,  the  bondfman  and  the  flave,  the  publican  and  the  finner, 
embraced  it ; and  in  confequence  the  firft  chriftian  communities  were  termed 
affemblies  of  beggars  by  the  heathen.  Now  as  the  new  religion  was  neither 
capable  nor  defirous  of  removing  the  diftindtion  of  ranks,  that  then  exifted  in 
the  World,  nothing  was  left  for  it  but  minds  poffeffed  of  chriftian  meeknefs, 
with  all  the  weeds  that  would  fpring  up  at  the  fame  time  on  this  good  ground. 
Rich  widows  foon  attradled  a number  of  beggars  by  their  gifts,  who  occafionally 
difturbed  the  peace  of  whole  communities.  Alms  could  not  fail  to  be  efteemed 
on  one  fide  as  the  true  treafuresof  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  to  be  fought  on 
the  other  : in  both  cafes,  not  only  that  noble  pride,  the  offspring  of  independent 
merit  and  ufeful  induftry,  but  often  impartiality  and  truth,  yielded  to  bafe 
llattery.  The  almfchefts  of  communities  became  the  common  property  of 
martyrs : gifts  to  the  community  were  exalted  to  the  title  of  the  fpirit  of  chrif- 
tianity, while  it’s  morals  were  corrupted  by  the  exaggerated  praife  bellowed  on 
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luch  a<5Vs.  Though  the  neceflity  of  the  times  may  excufe  much  of  this,  it  is 
neverthelefs  certain,  that,  if  human  fociety  be  confidered  as  one  large  hofpital, 
and  chrifhianity  it’s  common  almfbox,  a depraved  ftate  of  morals  and  politics 
muft  neceflarily  enfue. 

2.  Chrijlianity  was  to  be  a community  governed  by  elders  and  teachers  without  any 
worldly  authority.  Thefe  were  to  guide  the  flock,  as  Ihepherds,  decide  their 
differences,  corredt  their  faults  with  zeal  and  affection,  and  lead  them  to 
Heaven  by  their  counfel,  their  influence,  their  precepts,  and  their  example.  A 
noble  office,  when  worthily  executed,  and  not  prevented  by  circumftances  from 
being  fulfilled  : for  it  blunts  the  fangs  of  the  law,  extradls  the  thorns  from 
claims  and  contefts,  and  unites  the  divine,  the  father,  and  the  judge.  But 
how  was  it,  when,  in  courfe  of  time,  the  fhepherds  treated  their  human  flocks 
as  adtual  fheep,  or  led  them  as  beafts  of  burden  to  browze  on  thiftles  ? how, 
when  wolves,  legally  called,  came  among  the  flocks  inftead  of  fhepherds  ? 
Childifh  obedience  then  foon  became  a chriftian  virtue  : it  became  a chriftian 
virtue,  fora  man  to  renounce  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  and  to  follow  the  authority  of 
another’s  opinion  inftead  of  his  own  convidtion,  while  the  bifhop,  inftead  of 
an  apoftle,  was  meflenger,  witnefs,  teacher,  expounder,  judge,  and  arbiter. 
Nothing  now  was  prized  fo  highly  as  faith,  as  quietly  following  the  leader : the 
man,  who  ventured  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  was  an  obftinate  heretic,  and 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  church.  Bifhops  and  their  fub- 
alterns,  in  defiance  of  the  dodtrines  of  Chrift,  interfered  in  family  difputes 
and  civil  affairs ; and  foon  they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  which  fhould 
rule  the  reft.  Hence  the  contefts  for  the  chief  epifcopal  fees,  and  the  gradual 
extenfion  of  their  rights : hence  the  endlefs  difpute,  between  the  fceptre  and 
the  crofier,  between  the  right  arm  and  the  left,  between  the  crown  and 
the  mitre.  Certain  as  it  is,  that,  in  times  of  tyranny,  juft  and  pious  judges 
were  indifpenfable  aids  to  men,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  without  political 
inftitutions ; fcarcely  any  thing  more  fcandalous  can  be  conceived,  than  the 
long  difpute  between  the  fpiritual  arm  and  the  temporal,  which  kept  Europe 
in  perpetual  confufion  for  more  than  a thoufand  years.  In  this  place  the  fait  was 
infipid,  in  that  it  wras  too  pungent. 

3.  Chriftianity  had  a certain  formulary , of  which  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  it  by 
baptifm  made  profeßon : and  fimple  as  this  formulary  was,  more  difturbances, 
perfecutions,  and  bitternefs,  arofe  in  courfe  of  time  from  the  harmlefs  expreflions. 
Father , Sou,  and  Spirit,  than  from  any  other  three  words  in  human  language. 
The  farther  men  departed  from  the  principles  of  chriftianity,  confidered  as  an 
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adive  inftitution,  founded  for  the  good  of  mankind 3 the  more  men  fpeculated 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  reafon.  Myfteries  were  difcovered  3 and  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  chriftian  dodrine  was  converted  into  myftery.  After  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  were  introduced  into  the  church  as  a canon,  things  were 
demonftrated  from  them,  and  indeed  from  books  of  thejewilh  conftitution,  books 
which  few  could  read  in  the  original,  and  of  which  the  primitive  fignincation 
had  long  been  loft,  that  from  them  are  not  to  be  proved.  Hence  fyftems 
and  herefies  multiplied,  to  ftifle  which  the  worft  of  all  means  were  chofen, 
e cclefiaßical  affemblies  and fynods.  How  many  of  thefe  are  the  difgrace  of  chrif- 
tianity,  and  of  common  fenfe  ! Pride  and  Intolerance  called  them  together  3 
Difcord,  Party  Spirit,  Groffnefs,  and  Knavery,  fwayed  them : and  at  length 
Force,  Arbitrary  Power,  Infolence,  Pimping,  Deceit,  or  Accident,  decided,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  whole  church,  nay  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, In  a ftiort  time,  none  were  found  fo  competent  to  determine  articles  of 
faith  as  the  chriftianized  emperors,  to  whom  Conftantine  had  bequeathed  the 
innate  hereditary  right,  to  enjoin  creeds  and  canons  concerning  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  concerning  and  o^ao-iof,  the  Lngle  or  double  nature  of  Chrift, 

Mary  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  created  or  uncreated  glory,  that  appeared  at 
Chrift’s  baptifm.  Thefe  pretenfions,  with  the  confequences  that  enfued  from 
them,  will  remain  an  eternal  difgrace  to  the  byzantine  throne,  and  to  every 
throne,  by  which  it  was  imitated  3 for  with  their  ignorant  power  they  fup- 
ported  and  perpetuated  perfecutions,  fchifms,  and  difturbances,  which  improved 
neither  the  fpirit  nor  the  morality  of  men,  but  tended  to  undermine  the  church, 
the  ftate,  and  the  thrones  themfelves.  The  hiftory  of  the  firft  chriftian  empire, 
that  of  Conftantinople,  is  fuch  a melancholy  exhibition  of  bafe  treachery,  and 
horrible  cruelty,  that,  to  the  moment  of  it’s  deplorable  end,  it  ftands  a warning 
monument  to  all  polemic  chriftian  governments. 

4.  Chrijiianity  had  it's  /acred  writings , which  f prang  in  part  from  occaftonal 
epißles,  and  in  part,  with  fezv  exceptions,  from  oral  communications  3 thefe  in  time 
were  made  the  ftandard  of  faith,  foon  became  the  banner  of  every  contending 
party,  and  were  abufed  in  every  way,  that  want  of  fenfe  could  didate.  Each 
party  either  proved  from  them  what  it  wifhed  to  prove  3 or  men  hefitated  not  to 
mutilate  them,  and  to  forge  with  unblufhing  effrontery  falfe  gofpels,  epiftle?, 
and  revelations,  in  the  name  of  the  apoftles.  Pious  fraud , in  fuch  things  more 
deteftable  than  perjury,  as  it  lies  to  a whole  feries  of  ages  and  generations  with- 
out end,  was  foon  reckoned  no  fin,  but  a meritorious  ad  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  falvation  of  fouls.  Hence  the  many  fpurious  writings  of  the  apoftles 
and  fathers  of  the  church  : hence  the  numerous  fidions  of  miracles,  martyrs,  dona- 
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tions,  conftitutions,  and  decretals,  the  uncertainty  of  which  fleals  through  all 
the  early  and  middle  ages  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  almoft  down  to  the  reforma- 
tion, like  a thief  in  the  night.  When  once  the  corrupt  principle  was  admitted, 
that  a man  might  deal  treacheroufly,  invent  lies,  and  write  fictions,  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  hiftorical  faith  was  wounded:  the  tongue,  the  pen,  the  memory 
and  imagination  of  men,  had  loft  their  rule  and  compafs ; fo  that  chriftian  vera- 
city had  a more  juft  claim  to  become  proverbial,  than  grecian  honefty,  or  punic 
faith.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  epoch  of  chriftianity  follows  the 
period  of  the  moft  excellent  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome ; after  whom  true 
hiftory  almoft  difappears  at  once  with  the  chriftian  era  for  many  centuries.  It 
quickly  finks  into  a chronicle  of  bifhops,  churches,  and  monks ; as  the  pen  was 
employed,  not  for  what  is  moft  worthy  of  man,  not  for  the  World  and  the  ftate, 
but  for  the  church,  or  for  orders,  cloifters,  and  fedts ; and  as  men  were  accuftomed 
to  homilies,  and  the  people  were  to  believe  thebifhop  in  all  things,  writers  con- 
fidered  the  whole  World  as  a race  of  believers,  as  a chriftian  flock. 

5 . Chriftianity  had  only  two  facred  rites , very  fimple , and  well  adapted  to  their 
purpofes ; for  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of  it’s  founder,  than  that 
it  fhould  be  a ceremonial  religion.  But  deuterochriftianity  foon  became  inter- 
mixed with  jewifh  and  heathen  practices,  according  to  the  difference  of  places 
and  times,  fo  that  the  baptifm  of  infants  was  converted  into  an  exorcifm  of 
Satan,  and  a feaft  in  commemoration  of  a departed  friend  became  the  creation 
of  a God,  a bloodlefs  facrifice,  a miracle  for  the  remiflion  of  fin,  a viaticum  to 
the  other  World.  Unfortunately  the  period  of  chriftianity  coincided  with  that 
of  ignorance,  barbarifm,  and  depraved  tafte;  whence  little  truly  great  and  no- 
ble could  enter  into  it’s  ceremonies,  the  ftructure  of  it’s  churches,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  it’s  feftivals,  ftatutes,  and  pageantry,  it’s  hymns,  prayers,  and  rituals. 
Thefe  ceremonies  rolled  on  from  land  to  land,  from  one  quarter  of  the  Globe 
to  another : what  originally  derived  fome  local  meaning  from  ancient  cuftom 
loft  it  in  foreign  countries,  and  remote  times : thus  the  fpirit  of  chriftian  litur- 
gies became  a Angular  jumble  of  jewifh,  egyptian,  greek,  roman,  barbarian, 
pradtices,  in  which  what  was  ferious  frequently  became  tirefome,  or  abfurd.  A 
hiftory  of  chriftian  tafte,  in  feftivals,  temples,  rituals,  confecrations,  and  lite- 
rary compofition,  contemplated  with  a philofophic  eye,  would  exhibit  the  moft 
chequered  pidture  the  World  ever  beheld,  of  a fubjedt  that  was  intended  to  be 
free  of  ceremony.  And  as  this  chriftian  tafte  in  time  infinuated  itfelf  into 
juridical  and  political  cuftoms,  domeftic  eftablifhments,  plays,  romances, 
dances,  fongs,  tournaments,  coats  of  arms,  battles,  triumphs,  and  other  feftivi- 
tieis ; it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  the  human  mind  received  from  it  an  incredi- 
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ble  twift ; and  that  the  crofs  eredted  over  nations  (lamped  a fmgular  imprefiion 
on  their  foreheads.  The  pifciculi  chrifliani  fwam  for  ages  in  a turbid  element. 

6.  Chrift  lived  unmarried , and  his  mother  was  a virgin  : ferene  and  cheerful  as 
fie  was,  he  loved  occafional folitude , and  prayed  in  private.  The  fpirit  of  the  orien- 
tals, the  egvptians  in  particular,  who  were  previoufly  inclined  to  contemplation, 
feclufion,  and  religious  indolence,  carried  the  notion  of  the  holinefs  of  celibacy, 
efpecially  in  the  priefthood,  and  of  the  pleafingnefs  to  God  of  virginity,  foli- 
tude, and  a contemplative  life,  to  fuch  an  extravagant  pitch,  that,  as  effenes, 
therapeutae,  and  other  folitaries,  already  abounded,  above  all  in  Egypt,  the  fpi- 
rit of  feclufion,  vows,  falling,  penitence,  prayer,  and  a monadic  life,  was  fet  in 
full  fermentation  by  chridianity.  In  different  countries,  indeed,  it  aflumed 
different  forms ; and  according  as  it  was  modified,  proved  either  a benefit,  or  an 
injury : upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  injurioufnefs 
of  this  way  of  life,  the  moment  it  becomes  an  irrevocable  law,  a flavilh  yoke, 
or  a political  net,  is  predominant,  for  fociety  in  general,  as  well  as  for  it’s  in- 
dividual members.  From  China  and  Thibet,  to  Ireland,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
cloiders  of  bonzes,  lamas,  and  talapoins,  and  of  all  chridian  monks  and  nuns, 
in  their  feveral  kinds  and  clafles,  are  the  dungeons  of  religion  and  the  date,  fe- 
minaries  of  barbarity,  vice,  and  oppreffion,  or  fcwers  of  the  mod  abominable 
luds  and  knaveries.  And  though  w;e  would  deprive  no  fpiritual  order  of  it’s 
merits  with  refpedt  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  the  improvement  of  man,  or  the 
promotion  of  fcience ; we  ought  never  to  diut  our  ears  againd  the  fecret  fighs 
and  lamentations,  that  echo  through  thefe  hollow  vaults,  fecluded  from  human- 
kind ; or  will  we  turn  our  heads,  to  view  the  empty  vifions  of  fupramundane 
contemplation,  or  the  continued  cabals  of  furious  monkidi  zeal,  in  a form  cer- 
tainly adapted  to  no  enlightened  age.  To  chridianity  they  are  unquedionably 
foreign ; for  Chrid  was  no  monk ; Mary,  no  nun ; the  mod  ancient  of  the  apo- 
dles  wras  accompanied  by  his  wife  j and  neither  Chrid,  nor  any  of  the  twreive, 
knew  aught  of  fupramundane  contemplation. 

7.  Finally,  chrifiianity , in  feeking  to  found  a heavenly  kingdom  upon  Earth , and 
to  convince  men  of  the  tranfitorinefs  of  all  earthly  things,  at  all  times  formed 
thofe  pure  and  tranquil  minds,  which  fought  not  the  eyes  of  the  World,  and 
performed  their  good  deeds  before  God  ■,  but,  alas ! it  alfo  cherifhed,  by  it’s 
grofs  abuie,  that  falfe  enthufiafm,  which,  almod  from  it’s  commencement,  gave 
birth  to  frantic  martyrs  and  prophets  in  abundance.  They  endeavoured  to 
eredt  a kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  the  Earth,  without  knowing  where  or  how  it 
was  to  dand.  They  oppofed  tire  government,  and  loofed  the  bands  of  order, 
without  giving  the  World  a better ; while  vulgar  pride,  bale  arrogance,  fcanda- 
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lous  luft,  and  mad  -ftupidity,  concealed  themfelves  under  the  overflow  of  chrif- 
tian  zeal.  As  the  deceived  jews  followed  their  Pfeudo-Mefiiahs,  the  chriftians 
in  one  place  flocked  to  the  banners  of  bold  impoftors,  in  another  fawned  on  the 
moft  defpicable  and  diflolute  tyrants,  as  if  they  had  eftablilhed  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  Earth,  when  they  built  for  them  churches,  or  conferred  on  them 
donations.  Thus  the  weak  Conftantine  was  flattered ; and  this  myftic  lan- 
guage of  prophetic  fanaticifm  extended  itfelf,  according  to  times  and  circum- 
ftances,  both  to  men  and  women.  The  Paraclete  has  often  appeared  ; and  the 
Spirit  has  often  fpoken  to  a deeply  enamoured  enthufiaft  from  female  lips.  Hif- 
tory  fhows  what  difcord  and  calamity  have  been  introduced  into  the  chriftian 
World  by  chiliafts  and  anabaptifts,  donatifts,  montanifts,  prifcillianifts,  circumcel- 
lions,  and  others:  how  fome  of  heated  imaginations  have  defpifed  and  deftroyed 
works  of  fcience,  demoliflied  and  extirpated  monuments  of  art,  inflitutions,  and 
men  : how  a palpable  impofture,  or  ridiculous  accident,  occafionally  fet  whole 
countries  in  commotion  : how,  for  example,  the  fancied  approach  of  the  World’s 
end  drove  all  Europe  into  Afia.  Let  us  not,  however,  refufe  it’s  due  praife  to 
pure  chriftian  enthuflafm  : this,  when  it  took  a right  courfe,  performed  more 
in  a Ihort  time  for  many  ages,  than  all  the  coolnefs  and  indifference  of  philofo- 
phy  could  ever  accomplilh.  The  leaves  of  deceit  fall  off;  but  the  fruit  ripens. 
The  flames  of  time  confume  the  ftraw  and  ftubble ; but  real  gold  they  can 
only  refine. 

Whatever  melancholy  has  croffed  my  mind,  while  my  pen  has  traced  many 
of  thefe  fhameful  abufes  of  the  beft  of  things,  I proceed  with  cheerfulnefs  to 
the  propagation  of  chriftianity  in  different  countries  and  regions : for  as  medi- 
cine may  be  converted  into  poifon,  pofton  ma.y  be  rendered  falutiferous ; and 
what  is  pure  and  good  in  it’s  origin  mult  ultimately  prove  triumphant, 

CHAPTER  H. 

Propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Eaft. 

I n Judea  chriftianity  grew  under  oppreflion,  and  retained  the  ftamp  of  op- 
preflion  in  it’s  form,  as  long  as  the  jewifh  ftate  endured.  The  nazarenes  and 
ebionites,  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  the  firft  body  of  chriftians,  were  poor 
and  low  perfons,  and  have  long  been  extinct ; their  names  alone  remaining  in 
the  lift  of  heretics,  on  account  of  their  opinion,  that  Jefus  was  a mere  man,  the 
fon  of  Jofeph  and  Mary.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  their  Gofpel  is  loft ; as  in 
it  probably  we  thould  have  the  earlieft  collection,  though  not  altogether  pure, 
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of  the  neareft  local  traditions  of  the  life  of  Chrift.  Thus,  too,  the  ancient 
books  in  pofieflion  of  the  fabeans,  or  Saint  John’s  chriftians,  were  probably  not 
unworthy  notice  : for  though  a pure  illuftration  of  the  primitive  times  could  by 
no  means  be  expedtedfrom  this  fabling  fedt,  a compound  of  jews  and  chriftians, 
even  fables  often  throw  light  on  things  of  this  kind*. 

The  influence  of  the  church  at  Jerufalem  on  other  communities  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  reJ'peEl  paid  to  the  apoßles:  for  as  James,  the  brother  of  Jefus,  a fenfible 
and  worthy  man,  prefided  over  it  for  a number  of  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it’s  form  would  be  a model  to  others.  Ajewifh  model,  therefore:  and  as 
almoft  every  country,  and  every  city,  of  primitive  chriftendom,  would  be  con- 
verted by  an  apoftle,  every  where  imitations  of  ehe  church  at  Jerufalem,  apofto- 
lical  communities,  arofe.  The  bifhop,  who  received  the  undtion  of  the  Spirit 
from  an  apoftle,  occupied  the  apoftle’s  place,  and  with  it  enjoyed  his  authority. 
The  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  had  received,  he  again  imparted,  and  foon 
became  a kind  of  high-prieft,  a mediator  between  God  and  man.  As  the  firft 
council  at  Jerufalem  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  other  councils  did 
the  fame  in  imitation  of  it ; and  we  are  ftartled  at  the  fpiritual  power  very  early 
acquired  by  the  bifhops,  in  the  afiatic  provinces.  Thus  the  authority  of  the 
apoftles,  which  vifibly  defeended  to  the  bifhops,  rendered  the  moft  ancient  con- 
ftitution  of  the  church  ariftocratic ; and  in  this  conftitution  lay  the  germe  of  a 
future  hierarchy,  and  a popedom.  What  is  faid  of  the  pure  virginity  of  the 
church  during  the  firft  three  centuries  is  either  fidtion,  or  exaggeration. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  oriental  philofophy,  as  it  is  called,  had  fpread  very 
confiderably  in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity.  This,  however,  more  clofely  in- 
veftigated,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a fhoot  from  the  ecledlic,  or  mo- 
dern platonic  philofophy,  fuch  as  the  country  and  time  were  adapted  to  pro- 
duce. It  wound  itfelf  round  judaifm  and  chriftianity  ; but  neither  fprang  from 
them,  nor  produced  them  any  fruits.  The  gnoftics  were  branded  with  the 
name  of  heretics,  from  the  commencement  of  chriftianity,  becaufe  the  chriftians 
would  not  admit  among  them  any  fubtilizing  philofophafters ; and  many  of 
them  would  have  remained  unknown  to  us,  had  they  not  been  entered  in  the 
rolls  of  fchifm.  We  could  wifh,  that  their  writings  alfo  had  been  prefefved, 
as  they  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  us,  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the 
New  Teftament  : at  prefent  we  perceive  from  a few  particular  opinions  of 
this  numerous  fedt,  yet  remaining,  nothing  more  than  a crude  attempt, 

* The  neweft  and  moft  authentic  account  of  Language  of  the  Saba^ans,’  1780.  This  fhould 
this  feft  is  in  Norberg’s  Comment,  de  Relig.  & be  printed  with  the  Eftays  of  Walch  and  others, 
Hague  Sabceerum, 4 Eflay  on  the  Religion  and  after  the  manner  of  older  cohesions. 
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to  intermix  the  fidlions  of  the  oriental  platonifts,  refpedling  the  nature 
of  God,  and  the  creation  of  the  World,  with  judaifm  and  chriftianity,  and 
thence  form  a metaphyfical  theology,  principally  of  allegorical  names,  with, 
a theodicy  and  moral  philofophy.  As  the  name  of  heretic  is  unknown  to  the 
hiflory  of  mankind,  every  one  of  thefe  unfuccefsful  attempts  is  valuable  to  it, 
and  worthy  it’s  notice ; though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  well  for  the  hiflory  of 
chriftianity,  that  fuch  reveries  fhould  never  become  the  prevailing  fyftem  of 
the  church.  After  the  pains  that  have  been  bellowed  on  this  fedt  ecclefiafti- 
cally,  a pure  philofophical  inquiry,  whence  their  notions  were  derived,  what 
was  their  intention,  and  what  efFedl  they  produced,  would  not  be  unprofitable 
to  the  hiflory  of  the  human  underflanding*. 

The  dodlrines  of  Manes,  whofe  objedt  was  nothing  lefs,  than  to  be  the  founder 
of  a complete  chriftianity,  made  farther  progrefs.  He  perifhedjand  his  nu- 
merous followers  were  fo  perfecuted  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  that  the  name 
of  manichean,  efpecially  after  Auflin  had  taken  up  the  penagainft  them,  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  terrible  ftigmas  of  a heretic.  We  now  fhudder  at  this 
ccclefiaftical  fpirit  of  perfecution,  and  perceive,  that  many  of  thefe  herefiarchs 
were  men  of  refledting  and  enterprizing  minds,  who  boldly  attempted,  not  only 
to  combine  religion,  metaphyfics,  morals,  and  natural  philofophy,  but  to  unite 
them  for  the  purpofe  of  an  actual  fociety,  a philolophico-political  religious 
order.  Some  of  them  were  lovers  of  fcience,  and  are  to  be  pitied  for  being  de- 
nied more  ample  knowledge  by  their  fituation : the  catholic  party,  however, 
would  have  become  a ftagnant  pool,  had  not  thefe  wild  W-inds  fet  it  in  motion, 
and  compelled  them  at  leaft  to  defend  their  written  tradition.  The  time  of 
pure  reafon,  and  a political  improvement  of  morals  by  it  , was  not  yet  arrived ; 
and  for  the  religious  community  of  Manes  there  was  no  place,  either  in  Perfia, 
or  Armenia,  any  more  than  afterwards  among  the  bulgarians,  or  albigenfes. 

Chriftian  fedts  penetrated  into  India,  Thibet,  and  China,  though  by  ways 
that  remain  obfcure  to  us  -f  : the  fhock,  however,  that  was  given  to  the  re- 
moteft  regions  of  Afia  in  the  firft  centuries  of  the  chriftian  era,  is  obfervable  in 
their  own  hiftories.  The  dodtrine  of  Budda,  or  Fo,  which  is  faid  to  have  come 
from  Badlra,  acquired  frefh  animation  at  this  period.  It  fpread  to  Ceylon,  Thi- 
bet, and  China:  hindoo  books  on  the  fubjedt  were  tranllated  into  the  chinefe 

• After  Beaufobre,  Moflieim,  Brücker,  Walch,  as  thofe  of  Caylus,  St.  Palaye,  and  others, 
jab'.onfki,  Sender,  and  others,  we  may  now  take  have  been.  This  appears  to  me  the  eafieit 
a mote  clear  and  free  view  of  the  fubjeift.  mode  of  drawing  things  worthy  notice  out  of 

f It  is  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  eflays  by  De  the  wiidernefs  of  a fociety,  and  of  rendering  the 
Guignes,  in  the  w ritings  of  the  french  Acade-  difeoveries  of  individuals  ufeful,  as  well  as  of 
Biyof  Infcriptions,  were  collected  and  tranllated  uniting  them  together. 
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language,  and  the  great  fed  of  the  bonzes  was  brought  to  perfection.  With- 
out afcribing  to  chriflianity  all  the  abominations  of  the  bonzes,  or  the  whole  of 
the  monadic  fydem  of  the  lamas  and  talapoins,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  lea- 
ven, which  fet  all  the  ancient  reveries  of  the  people  from  Egypt  to  China  in 
fermentation  anew,  and  modified  them  more  or  lefs.  Many  fables  of  Budda, 
Chrifhnoo,  and  the  red,  appear  to  include  chridian  ideas  enveloped  in  an  indian 
garb;  and  the  great  lama  on  the  mountains,  who  probably  arofe  fird  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  is,  with  his  perfonal  fandlity  and  rigid  dodrines,  his  bells  and  re- 
ligious orders,  in  all  appearance  a didant  coufin  of  the  lama  on  the  Tiber:  the 
difference  is,  there  manicheifm  and  nedorianifm  were  grafted  on  afiatic  ideas 
and  manners;  here  orthodox  chridianity  was  inferted  into  a roman  dock.  The 
two  coufins,  however,  would  not  readily  recognize  each  other,  fo  little  inter- 
courfe  has  been  kept  up  between  them. 

We  have  a clearer  knowledge  of  the  more  learned  nedorians,  who  fpread 
themfelves  far  into  Alia,  particularly  after  the  fifth  century,  and  did  much  good*. 
Almod  from  the  commencement  of  the  chridian  era  the  fchool  of  Edeffa  fiou- 
riflied  as  the  feat  of  fyrian  learning.  King  Abgarus,  who  has  been  held  forth  as 
an  epidolary  correfpondent  of  Chrid  himfelf,  when  he  removed  his  refidence 
from  Nifibis,  tranfported  to  Edeffa  the  collections  of  books,  which  were  in  the 
temples.  At  this  period,  every  one,  who  was  defirous  of  becoming  learned,  tra- 
velled to  Edefla,  from  all  parts  of  the  World;  for  befide  chridian  theology, 
the  fine  arts  were  taught  there  in  the  greek  and  fyrian  languages,  fo  that  Edeffa 
was  probably  the  fird  chridian  univerfity  ever  edablifhed.  It  flourifhed  for  four 
centuries,  till  the  profeffors  were  expelled  on  account  of  the  doClrines  of  Nedo- 
rius,  to  which  they  adhered,  and  their  fchool  was  demolithed.  But  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  fyrian  literature  fpread  not  only  into  Mefopotamia,  Paledine, 
Syria,  and  Phenicia,  but  even  into  Perfia;  where  it  experienced  an  honourable 
reception,  and  where  at  lad  a nedorian  pope  arofe,  who  ruled  over  all  the  chrif- 
tians  in  this  kingdom,  and  afterwards  over  tliofe  of  Arabia,  India,  Mungalia, 
and  China. 

Whether  he  were  the  celebrated  preder-john  ( 'pres-tadßani , the  pried  of  the 
World),  of  whom  many  fabulous  reports  were  fpread  in  the  middle  ages;  and 
whether,  from  a fingular  mixture  of  do&rines,  the  great  lama  at  lad  arofe  from 
him;  we  fhall  leave  undecided'!'.  Suffice  it,  that  in  Perfia  the  favoured  nefto- 


• Pfeifer’s  Auf%ug  aus  AJJ'emanni  Orientalifcher 
Bibliothek,  ‘ Abftrad  of  AfTemanni’s  Oriental 
Bibliotheca,’  Erlang,  1776,  is  an  ufeful  work 
for  this  ahnoft  unknown  region  of  hiftory : a 
particular,  conneded  hiftory  of  eaftern  chriften- 
dom,  and  of  neftorianifjn  efpfecially,  is  ft  ill  a 
defideratma. 


f Fifcher,  in  the  introdudion  to  his  Siberi- 
fchen  Gtfchichie , * Hiftory  of  Siberia;’  § 38  and 
following,  has  rendered  this  opinion  very  pro- 
bable. Others  are  for  the  ung-khan,  the  khan 
of  the  keraites.  See  Koch’s  Table  des  Revolu- 
tions, ‘Table  of  Revolutions,’  Vol.  I,  p.  26;. 
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rians  wereemployed  by  it’s  monarchs  as  phvdcians  to  the  bodv,  ambafladors,  and 
minifters;  the  chrittian  writings  were  tranflated  into  the  perfian;  and  the  fyriac 
became  the  learned  language  of  the  country.  When  the  empire  of  Moham- 
med gained  the  fway,  particularly  under  his  fuccefTors  the  Ommiades,  neftorians 
filled  the  higheft  pofts  of  honour,  and  were  made  viceroys  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces ; and  when  the  khalifs  redded  at  Bagdad,  as  well  as  after  they  had  re- 
moved their  reddence  to  Samarraja,  the  patriarch  of  the  ncftorians  fhared  their 
authority.  Under  Al-Mamon,  who  encouraged  learning  among  his  people,  and 
appointed  phydcians  and  aftronomers,  philofophers,  naturalifts,  mathemati- 
cians, geographers,  and  annalifts,  to  teach  in  the  acadenay  of  Bagdad,  the  fyrians 
were  aflociates  and  inftrudlors  of  the  arabs.  They  rivalled  each  other  in  tranf- 
lating  into  arabic  the  works  of  the  greeks,  many  of  which  had  already  been 
tranflated  into  that  language : and  if  the  light  of  fcience  afterwards  dawned  on 
benighted  Europe  from  the  arabic,  the  fyriac  chriftians  originally  contributed  to 
this.  Their  language,  the  firft  of  the  oriental  dialedts  in  this  region  into  which 
vowels  were  admitted,  and  which  can  boaft  the  moft  ancient  and  elegant  tranf- 
lation  of  the  New  Teftament,  was  the  bridge  of  grecian  fcience  for  Ada,  and 
through  the  arabs  for  Europe.  Under  fuch  favourable  circumflances,  neftorian 
millions  then  extended  themfelves  far  and  wide;  though  other  chriftian  fefts 
found  means  to  fupprefs  them,  or  chace  them  away.  Under  the  family  of 
Gengis-khan,  too,  they  were  of  condderable  importance : their  patriarch  fre» 
quently  accompanied  the  khan  on  his  expeditions,  and  thus  their  doftrines  were 
fpread  among  the  mungals,  igurians,  and  other  tatar  nations.  Samarcand  was 
the  feat  of  a metropolitan;  Cafhgar,  and  other  cities,  of  bifh  ops  : and  if  the  ce- 
lebrated chriftian  monument  in  China  be  genuine,  there  is  to  be  found  on  it  a 
complete  chronicle  of  the  immigration  of  the  priefts  from  Tatdn.  If  with  this 
be  conddered,  that  the  whole  of  the  mohammedan  religion,  fuch  as  it  is,  would 
never  havearifen,  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  chriftianity,  we  find  in  this,  be- 
yond all  difpute,  a leaven,  which,  more  or  lefs,  foone'r  or  later,  fet  in  commotion 
the  way  of  thinking  of  all  the  fouth  and  part  of  the  north  of  Ada. 

From  this  commotion,  however,  no  new  and  peculiar  blolTom  of  the  human 
intellect,  as  perhaps  with  thegreeks  and  romans,  was  to  be  expeefted.  The  nef- 
torians,  by  whom  fo  much  was  effected,  were  not  a nation,  were  not  a race 
growing  up  of  itfelf  in  a maternal  foil : they  were  chriftians,  they  were  monks. 
Their  language,  indeed,  they  were  capable  of  teaching:  but  what  could  they 
write  in  it  r Liturgies,  expodtions  cf  Scripture,  monallic  books  of  devotion, 
fermons,  polemical  works,  chronicles,  and  indpid  verfes.  Hence  in  the  fyriac- 

chriftian 
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chriliian  literature  there  is  not  a fpark  of  that  poetic  genius,  which  burfts  from 
the  foul,  and  warms  the  heart : a miferable  knack  at  verifying  catalogues  of 
names,  homilies,  and  chronicles,  conftituted  the  whole  of  their  art  of  poetry. 
In  none  of  the  fciences  they  cultivated  did  they  difplay  the  leaft  fpirit  of  inven- 
tion, in  none  did  they  purfue  any  method  of  their  own.  A melancholy  proof 
how  little  was  done  by  the  afcetico-polemic  monachal  fpirit,  with  all  it’s  politic 
cunning.  In  this  barren  form  it  difplayed  itfelf  in  every  quarter  of  the  Globe, 
and  ftill  lords  it  on  the  mountains  of  Thibet ; where  not  the  leaft  trace  of  free 
inventive  genius  is  to  be  difcovered,  throughout  the  legally  eftablifhed  monkifh 
cpnftitution.  Whatever  proceeds  from  the  cloifter  is,  for  the  moft  part,  adapt- 
ed only  to  the  convent. 

Hiftory,  then,  need  not  expatiate  long  on  the  particular  provinces  ofchriftian 
Alia.  Chriftianity  reached  Armenia  at  an  early  period,  and  bellowed  on  it’s 
ancient  memorable  language  an  alphabet,  with  a double  and  triple  verfion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  an  armenian  hiftory.  But  neither  Mifrob  with  his  alphabet, 
nor  his  fcholar,  Mofes  of  Chorene  *,  with  his  hiftory,  could  confer  on  their  peo- 
ple literature,  or  a national  conftitution.  Armenia  always  lay  in  the  way  of 
other  nations : as  it  had  been  formerly  under  perfians,  greeks,  and  romans,  it 
now  fell  under  arabs,  turks,  tatars,  and  curdes.  It’s  inhabitants  ftill  purfue  their 
ancient  occupation,  trade:  a fcientific  or  political  edifice  could  never  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  this  place,  with  or  without  chriftianity. 

The  ftate  of  chriftian  Georgia  is  ftill  more  wretched.  There  are  churches 
and  convents,  patriarchs,  bifhops,  and  monks : the  women  are  beautiful ; the 
men,  brave : yet  the  parent  will  fell  his  child  ; the  hufband,  his  wife;  the  prince, 
liis  fubieds ; the  devotee,  his  prieft.  A lingular  fort  of  chriftianity,  among  this 
gay  and  faithlefs  nation  of  robbers. 

The  Gofpel  was  early  tranflated  into  Arabic,  alfo;  and  many  chriftian  feds 
have  taken  great  pains  about  the  line  country  of  Arabia.  In  it  jews  and  chrif- 
tians  often  perfecuted  each  other;  but  neither  party,  though  each  occafionaliy 
produced  even  kings,  effeded  any  thing  of  importance.  Every  thing  fell  before 
Mohammed;  and  now,  indeed,  there  is  not  a chriftian  community  in  Arabia, 
though  there  are  whole  tribes  of  jews.  Three  religions,  defcendants  of  one  an- 
other, guard  with  mutual  hatred  the  fanduary  of  their  birth  place,  the  de- 
ferts  of  Arabia f. 

• Whifton’s  preface  to  Moßs  Chorenßs  Hiß.  markable  hiftory  of  the  chriftianity  of  thefe  re- 
Artnen.  1736:  Schrceder’s  Thefaur.  Ling.  Ar-  gions : whether;  on  the  whole,  any  new  conclu- 
tnen.  Dijf.  p.  62.  fions  may  be  derived  from  it,  time  will  fhow. 

t Bruce’s  Travels  into  Abyflin:a  give  a re- 
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If  we  would  now  take  a view  cf  the  general  refult  of  the  eflfedts,  produced  by 
chriftianity  in  it’s  afiatic  provinces  j we  muft  firft  agree  on  the  point  of  view,  in 
which  the  advantages,  that  this,  or  any  religion,  could  confer  on  one  quarter 

of  the  Globe,  ought  to  be  placed. 

1 . Chriftianity  may  have  fecretly  operated  to  the  furthering  of  a heavenly  king- 
dom upon  Earthy  that  is,  a more  perfedt  order  of  things,  for  the  good  of  nations : % 
but  the  flower  of  this  operation,  a perfedt  ftate,  it  has  never  produced,  either  in 
Afia,  or  in  Europe.  Arabs  and  fyrians,  perfians  and  armenians,  hindoos  and 
drufes,  have  remained  what  they  were  ; and  no  political  conftitution  in  that  coun- 
try can  boaft  of  it’s  being  the  offspring  of  chriftianity  ; even  if  anchoritifm  and 
monaftic  devotion,  or  a hierarchy  of  any  kind,  with  their  reftlefs  endeavours,  be 
taken  as  the  ftandard  of  a chriftian  flate.  Patriarchs  and  bifhops  fend  mif- 
fionaries  round  to  extend  their  fedls,  their  diocefes,  their  power : they  feek  the 
favour  of  princes,  to  obtain  influence  in  affairs,  or  convents  and  communities; 
one  party  ftrives  againft  another,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  the  fuperiority.  Thus 
jews  and  chriftians,  neftorians  and  monophyfites,  hunt  each  other  round ; and 
no  party  thinks  of  adting  fimply  and  freely  for  the  good  of  any  place  or  country. 
The  clergy  of  the  eaft,  who  were  never  without  a fpice  of  monkery,  would  ferve 
God,  and  not  mankind. 

2.  There  are  three  methods  of  adling  upon  men  ; by  teachingy  authority , and 
religious  ceremonies.  Teaching  is  the  fimpleft,  and  moft  effedtual,  if  it  be  of  the 
right  kind.  Inftrudtion  of  the  young  and  of  the  old,  when  it  relates  to  the 
effential  concerns  and  duties  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  introduce,  or  keep  in  circu- 
lation, much  ufeful  knowledge  : the  fame  and  preeminence  of  having  rendered 
fuch  more  clear  even  to  the  lower  people  pertain  exclufively  to  chriftianity  in 
many  countries.  Catechiftns,  fermons,  hymns,  creeds,  and  prayers,  have  diffufed 
a knowledge  of  God,  and  of  morals,  among  the  people : tranllations  and  expo- 
fitions  of  the  holy  Scriptures  have  imparted  to  them  writing  and  literature  : and 
where  nations  were  ftill  in  fuch  infancy,  that  they  were  incapable  of  compre- 
hending any  thing  but  fables,  there  at  leaft  a facred  fable  revived.  Herein,  it 
is  obvious,  every  thing  depended  upon  this,  whether  the  man,  who  was  to 
teach,  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  what  he  taught.  In  both  thefe  points, 
however,  the  anfwer  muft  vary  fo  much,  according  to  the  perfon,  the  people, 
the  time,  and  the  country,  that  at  laft  we  muft  confine  ourfelves  to  what  was 
to  be  taught,  to  what  the  prevailing  church  maintained.  Fearing  the  incapacity 
and  boldnefs  of  many  of  it’s  teachers,  it  preferred  brevity,  and  confined  itfelf 
within  a narrow  circle.  It  thus,  we  muft  allow,  incurred  the  danger  of  having 
the  fubftance  of  it’s  dodtrines  very  foon  exhaufted,  and  reduced  to  repetition  ; 
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To  that  in  a few  generations  the  hereditary  religion  would  lofe  all  the  luftre  of 
novelty,  and  the  dull  teacher  would  (lumber  over  his  antiquated  creed.  Thus, 
for  the  mod  part,  the  firft  fliock  of  chriftian  millions  alone  was  truly  vivid  ; 
foon  one  dull  wave  drove  on  a duller,  till  at  lall  all  gently  fubfided  in  the  (till 
furface  of  an  accuftomed  ancient  chriftian  ceremony.  By  ceremonies  compen- 
fation  was  endeavoured  to  be  made  for  the  decay  of  the  foul  of  ceremony, 
dobtrine  and  thus  the  ceremonial  fyftem  was  invented,  which  at  length  be- 
came an  inanimate  puppet,  (landing  immoveable  and  unmoved  in  ancient  pomp. 
The  puppet  was  invented  for  the  convenience  both  of  teacher  and  hearer ; for 
it  afforded  them  both  food  for  reflcbtion,  if  they  chofe  to  reflebt ; and  if  not, 
(till,  it  was  faid,  the  vehicle  of  religion  would  not  be  loft.  And  as  from  the  be- 
ginning the  church  was  very  tenacious  of  unanimity,  formularies  by  which  the 
herd  would  be  lead  diftrabled  were  abfolutely  the  bed  for  preferving  dull 
uniformity.  The  churches  of  Alia  afford  the  completed  demondration  of  all 
this  : they  dill  are,  what  they  were  almod  two  thoufand  years  ago,  (lumbering 
bodies,  deditute  of  mind  : even  herefy  is  extinbt  in  them,  for  they  poflefs  not 
fufficient  energy  for  herefies. 

Poflibly,  however,  the  authority  of  the  priefts  may  fupply,  what  is  lod  by  the 
torpor  of  the  dobtrine,  or  the  ceffation  of  impulfe  ? In  fome  meafure  it  may,  but 
not  altogether.  A facred  perfon  full  of  years  is  furrounded  with  the  mild  beams 
of  paternal  experience,  mature  judgement,  and  tranquillity  undifturbed  by  the 
pafiions  : hence  it  is  fo  many  travellers  fpeak  of  the  reverence,  with  which  they 
were  infpired  in  the  prefence  of  the  aged  patriarchs,  priefts,  and  bifhops  of  the 
eaft.  A noble  (implicity  in  their  carriage,  drefs,  condubt,  and  way  of  life, 
contributes  much  to  this : and  many  a worthy  anchorite,  if  he  keep  not  his 
inftrubtions,  warnings,  and  confolations  from  the  World,  may  have  done  more 
good,  than  a hundred  idle  preachers  amid  the  buftle  of  highways  and  markets. 
Inftrubtion,  however,  is  the  nobleft  fource  of  authority,  united  with  example 
founded  on  knowledge  and  experience ; if  fhortflghtednefs  and  prejudice  ftep 
into  the  feat  of  truth,  the  authority  of  the  moft  refpebtable  perfon  is  dangerous 
and  detrimental. 

3.  As  the  life  of  man  is  altogether  calculated  for  the  abtive  purpofes  of  general 
fociety ; it  is  evident,  that,  in  chriftianity  alfo,  every  thing  muft  foon  or  late 
die  away,  that  counteracts  thefe.  Every  lifelefs  member  is  dead  ; and  as  foon 
as  the  living  body  is  fenfible  of  it’s  own  life,  and  the  ufelefs  burden  of  the  dead 
member,  this  member  is  removed.  As  long  as  the  millions  in  A(ia  retained 
their  ablivity,  they  imparted  and  received  animation  : but  when  the  temporal 
power  of  the  arabs,  turks,  ayd  tatars,  deftroyed  this,  they  fpread  no  farther. 
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Their  convents  and  epifcopal  fees  Band  as  ruins  of  ancient  times,  melancholy 
and  confined  : many  are  tolerated  only  for  the  fake  of  their  prefents,  tributes, 
and  abjed  fervices. 

4.  As  chriftianity  operates  chiefly  by  means  of  it’s  dodrines,  much  depends 
on  the  language , in  which  they  are  inculcated,  and  on  the  degree  of  mental  cul- 
tivation already  contained  in  them,  to  which  it  orthodoxly  adheres.  With  a 
cultivated  or  univerial  language  it  not  only  propagates  itfelf,  but  it  acquires  by 
means  of  it  improvement  and  refped : but  if,  as  a facred  dialed;  of  divine  origin, 
it  remain  behind  other  living  languages,  or  be  reftrided  to  the  limits  of  an  ob- 
folete,  rude  paternal  dialed,  as  to  a decayed  palace ; it  mull  in  time  be  reduced 
to  drag  on  a wearifome  life  in  it,  as  a wretched  tyrant,  or  an  ignorant  prifoner. 
As  in  Afia  the  greek  language,  and  afterwards  the  fyriac,  were  overpowered  by 
the  vidorious  arabic,  the  knowledge  they  contained  was  thrown  out  of  circula- 
tion : they  could  only  propagate  themfelves  as  liturgies,  as  creeds,  as  a monkifh 
theology.  We  are  miftaken,  therefore,  when  we  attribute  to  the-fubftance  of 
a religion,  what  properly  pertains  only  to  the  inftruments,  with  which  it  ope- 
rates. Look  at  the  St.  Thomas’s  chriflians  in  India,  the  georgians,  the  arme- 
nians,  the  abyflinians,  the  copts : what  are  they  ? what  has  chriftianity  made  of 
them  ? The  copts  and  abyflinians  poflefs  libraries  of  ancient  books,  unintelligible 
to  themfelves,  but  which  might  probably  be  of  ufe  in  the  hands  of  europeans : 
they  ufe  them  not ; they  cannot  ufe  them.  Their  chriftianity  has  funk  into  the 
moft  wretched  fuperftition. 

5.  Here,  then,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  to  beftow  on  the  greek  language  that 
praife,  which  it  fo  eminently  merits  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind ; for  by  it’s 
aid  all  the  light  has  been  kindled,  that  has  illumined  or  beamed  upon  Europe. 
Had  not  this  language  been  fo  widely  extended,  and  fo  long  preferved,  by  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  the  kingdoms  of  his  fucceflfors,  and  the  roman  poflef- 
fions,  chriftianity  would  fcarcely  have  contributed  in  the  leaft  to  enlighten  Afia: 
for  both  the  orthodox  and  the  heretic  kindled  their  true  or  falfe  lights,  mediately 
or  immediately,  at  the  grecian  language.  From  it,  too,  the  armenian,  fyriac, 
and  arabic  languages  derived  their  illumining  fpark  : and  had  the  firft  chriftian 
writings  been  compofed  not  in  greek,  but  in  the  hebrew  dialed:  of  that  time  j 
could  not  the  Gofpel  have  been  preached  and  propagated  in  greek ; the  ftream, 
that  now  waters  nations,  would  probably  have  been  choked  near  it’s  fountain. 
The  chriflians  would  have  been,  what  the  ebionites  were,  and  perhaps  the  St. 
John’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  chriflians  are,  a poor  defpifed  multitude,  deftitute  of 
all  effed  on  the  fpirit  of  nations.  Let  us,  therefore,  quit  it’s  oriental  birthplace» 
for  that  ftage  on  which  it  aded  a greater  part. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Progreß  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Grecian  Countries. 

We  obferved,  that  hellenifm>  or  a freer  mannner  of  thinking  of  the  jews  inter- 
mixed with  the  ideas  of  others,  prepared  the  way  for  the  rife  of  chriftianity : 
accordingly  chriftianity,  when  it  began  it’s  courfe,  proceeded  far  on  this  way ; 
and  in  a fhort  time  extenfive  regions,  where  any  helleniftic  jews  refided,  were 
filled  with  the  new  million.  The  appellation  of  chriftians  was  firft  given  in  a 
grecian  city  : the  ftrft  writings  of  chriftianity  were  mod  extent! vely  circulated  in 
the  grecian  language;  for  this  language  was  more  or  lefs  diffufed  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic,  from  Lybia  to  Thule.  It  may  be  confidered  both  as  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  that  Judea  was  particularly  near  to  a province,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  firft  form  of  chriftianity,  the  province  of  Egypt.  If  Jerufalem 
were  it’s  cradle,  Alexandria  was  it’s  fchool. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  a number  of  jews  had  refided  for  the  fake  of 
trade  in  Egypt,  where  they  endeavoured  to  create  a Judea  of  their  own,  built  a 
temple,  tranflated  their  facred  writings  one  after  another  into  greek,  and  aug- 
mented their  number.  There  had  been  very  flourifhing  eftablifhments  for  the 
promotion  of  fcience  alfo  at  Alexandria,  fince  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
fuch  as  were  to  be  found  nowhere  elfe,  even  Athens  not  excepted.  Fourteen 
thoufand  fcholars  had  been  lodged  and  maintained  there  for  a confiderable  time 
at  the  public  expenfe  : here  were  the  celebrated  mufeum,  the  immenfe  library'', 
the  works  that  conferred  renown  on  ancient  poets  and  learned  men  of  every 
kind  : thus  the  great  fchool  of  nations  was  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  the  World.  From  this  conflux  of  nations,  and  the  gradual  amalgamation  of 
the  fentiments  of  all  in  the  greek  and  roman  empire,  arofe  the  modern  platonic 
philofophy , as  it  was  called,  and  particularly  that  Angular  fyncretifm , which  fought 
to  unite  the  principles  of  all  parties,  and  in  a fhort  time  aflimilated  the  ideas  of 
indians,  perfians,  jews,  ethiopians,  egyptians,  greeks,  romans,  and  barbarians. 
This  fpirit  prevailed  wonderfully  in  the  roman  empire,  as  every  where  philofo- 
phers  fprung  up,  who  added  the  notions  of  their  own  native  places  to  the  general 
mafs  : but  Alexandria  was  the  fpot  where  it  moft  eminently  flouriflied.  Into 
this  ocean  the  drop  of  chriftianity  was  caft,  and  attraded  to  itfelf  whatever  it 
fuppoled  itfelf  capable  of  aflimilating.  Platonic  notions  had  already  been 
introduced  into  chriftianity  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John : the  moft  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church,  when  they  entered  upon  philofophy,  were  obliged  to 
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employ  the  generally  received  modes  of  expreffion,  and  fome  of  them  found  their 
Logos,  for  example,  long  before  the  exiftence  of  chriftianity,  in  the  foul  of  every 
philofopher.  Probably  it  would  not  have  been  to  be  regretted,  had  the  fyftem 
of  chriftianity  remained,  what,  according  to  the  reprefentations  of  a Juftin  mar- 
tyr, Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  it  was  intended  to  be,  a liberal  philo- 
fophy,  reprobating  virtue  and  the  love  of  truth  at  no  time,  and  among  no 
people,  and  yet  unacquainted  with  exclufive  verbal  formularies,  which  after- 
wards obtained  the  force  of  laws.  It  is  certain,  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church, 
who  were  formed  in  Alexandria,  were  not  the  worft : Origen  alone  did  more  than 
ten  thoufand  biftiops  and  patriarchs ; fince,  but  for  the  learned  critical  induftry, 
which  he  employed  on  the  records  of  chriftianity,  this  would  have  almoft  funk, 
with  regard  to  it’s  origin,  among  unclaflic  fables.  His  fpirit  was  tranfmitted 
to  fome  of  his  fcholars  alfo ; and  many  fathers  of  the  alexandrian  fchool  thought 
and  argued  at  lead  with  more  addrefs  and  refinement,  than  many  other  ignorant 
and  fanatic  heads. 

It  muft  be  confefied,  however,  that  Egypt,  with  the  philofophy  then  in  fafhion, 
was  alfo  a fchool  of  corruption  for  chriftianity : for  every  thing,  that,  during  a 
period  of  near  two  thouland  years,  has  excited  difputes,  quarrels,  tumults, 
perfecutions,  and  the  difturbance  of  whole  nations,  arofe  from  thefe  foreign 
platonic  notions,  on  which  men  refined  with  grecian  fubtilty,  and  which  gave 
chriftianity  in  general  that  fophißical  form,  fo  difcrepant  from  it’s  nature.  From 
the  fingle  word  logos  arofe  herefies  and  ads  of  violence,  at  which  the  logos  within 
ys,  found  reafon,  yet  fhudders.  Many  of  thefe  difputes  were  capable  of  being 
carried  on  in  the  grecian  language  alone  j to  which  they  fliould  have  been  for 
ever  confined,  and  never  have  been  introduced  as  dodrinal  formularies  into 
others.  They  include  no  truth,  no  information,  that  has  afforded  an  addition 
to  human  knowledge,  new  power  to  the  underftanding,  or  a noble  motive  to 
the  will : the  whole  body  of  chriftian  polemics,  carried  on  againft  arians,  photi- 
nians,  macedo'nians,  neftorians,  eutychians,  monophyfites,  tritheites,  mono- 
thelites,  and  the  reft,  might  have  been  inftantly  crufhed,  without  the  leaft 
detriment  to  chriftianity,  or  human  reafon.  Men  were  obliged  to  overlook 
and  forget  them  altogether,  with  their  confequences,  thofe  grofs  decrees 
of  fo  many  councils  of  courtiers  and  robbers,  before  they  could  again 
contemplate  the  original  records  of  chriftianity  in  their  primitive  purity, 
and  arrive  at  an  open,  fimple  expofition  of  them  : nay,  they  ftill  obftrud  and 
afflid  many  timorous  minds,  or  fuch  as  are  perfecuted  on  account  of  them. 
The  fpeculative  fpirit  of  thefe  feds  refembles  the  lernean  hydra,  or  the 
polypus,  which  cut  in  pieces  forms  a new  animal  from  every  limb.  This  ufelefs 
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tiflue,  injurious  to  mankind,  runs  through  many  ages  of  hiftory  : rivers  of  blood 
have  been  Ihed  upon  it ; and  innumerable  multitudes,  often  of  the  worthieß: 
men,  have  been  deprived  of  property  and  honour,  of  friends,  of  home,  and  of 
reft,  of  health  and  life,  by  the  moll  ignorant  villains.  Even  honeft  barbarians, 
burgundians,  goths,  lombards,  franks,  and  faxons,  in  pious  orthodoxy  have 
taken  part  in  thefe  maflacres,  with  ardent  fedtarian  zeal,  for  or  againft  arians,  bo- 
gomilians,  catharians,  albigenfes,  waldenfes.  See.;  and,  atme  church  militant, 
have  drawn  their  fwords  as  warriors,  not  idly,  for  the  genuine  baptifmal  form. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a more  barren  field  within  the  domains  of  literature, 
than  the  hiftory  of  this  chriftian  exercife  of  the  word  and  the  fword  ; which  fo 
deprived  the  human  mind  of  it’s  proper  faculty  of  thinking,  the  records  of  chrif- 
tianity of  their  evident  purpofe,  and  civil  fociety  of  it’s  fundamental  principles 
and  rules ; that  at  laft  we  are  reduced,  to  thank  other  barbarians  and  faracens, 
for  having  deftroyed  by  their  wild  irmptions  the  difgrace  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. Thanks  to  all  thofe  men*,  who  have  exhibited  to  us  in  their  true  forms 
the  movers  of  fuch  difputes,  an  Athanafius,  a Cyril,  aTheophilus,  a Conftantine, 
and  an  Irensus  : for  as  long  as  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  their 
councils  are  quoted  with  fiavilh  refpedt,  we  are  mafters  neither  of  Scripture,  nor 
of  our  own  underftanding. 

Chriftian  morality,  likewife,  found  not  a more  favourable  foil  in  Egypt,  or 
other  parts  of  the  greek  empire  : there  wretched  abufe  created  that  vaft  army 
of  cenobites  and  monks,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  mental  extafies  in  the  deferts  of 
the  Thebaid,  frequently  traverfed  countries  as  mercenary  foldiers,  interfered  in 
elections  of  bifhops,  difturbed  councils,  and  compelled  their  holy  fpirit  to  pro- 
nounce, whatever  the  unholy  fpirit  of  thefe  mifereants  thought  proper.  I ho- 
nour Solitude,  the  meditating  filler  of  Society,  and  often  her  legiflator,  who 
converts  the  experience  of  adtive  life  into  principles,  and  it’s  paftions  into  nu- 
tritious juices.  Compaffion  is  due  likewife  to  that  confoling  folitude, 
which,  weary  of  the  yoke  of  other  men,  and  tired  of  their  perfecutions,  finds  a 
balm  in  the  heaven  within.  Many  of  the  firft  chriftians  unqueftionably  were 
folitariesof  the  latter  kind,  whom  the  tyranny  of  a great  military  empire,  or  the 
abominations  of  towns,  drove  into  the  defert,  where,  having  few  wants,  a tem- 
perate climate  gave  them  a friendly  reception.  The  more,  however,  let  us 

• After  the  labours  of  the  reformers,  with  by  Spittler,  with  penetrating  eye,  and  luminous 
thofe  of  a Calixtus,  Dallaeus,  Du  Pin,  Le  Clerc,  ftyle  : others  will  fucceed  ; and  every  period  of 
Molheim,  and  others,  the  name  of  Sender  will  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  will  be  exhibited  in  it’s  true 
ever  remain  highly  refpefted  for  a liberal  view  light, 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  He  has  been  followed 
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defpife  that  proud,  felfilh  retirement,  which,  contemning  adtive  life,  places 
merit  in  contemplation  and  penance',  nourifhes  itfelf  with  phantoms,  and,  inftead 
of  annihilating  the  paffions,  cherifhes  within  the  wildeft  of  all,  felfifh,  immo- 
derate pride. 

Unfortunately,  for  this  chriftian’rv  became  a dazzling  pretext,  when  fuch  of 
it’s  precepts,  as  were  intended  for  a particular  few,  were  converted  into  general 
laws,  or  indeed  conditions  for  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  Chrift  was 
fought  in  the  defert.  There  Heaven  was  to  be  found  by  men,  who  difdained 
being  citizens  of  the  Earth,  and  relinquifhed  the  moft  eftimable  gifts  of  human- 
kind, reafon,  morality,  talents,  friendfhip,  and  parental,  nuptial,  and  filial 
affedtion.  Accurfed  be  the  praife,  that  men,  from  mifconception  of  Scripture, 
have  often  fo  abundantly  and  imprudently  bellowed  on  an  idle,  contemplative 
life  of  celibacy  : accurfed  the  falfe  impreffions,  that  have  been  ftamped  on  youth 
with  cnthufiaftic  eloquence,  thus  crippling  and  diftorting  the  human  intellect 
for  ages.  Whence  is  it,  that  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  fo  little  pure 
morality  : and  often  good  and  bad,  gold  and  drofs,  jumbled  together*  ? Whence 
is  it,  that  we  cannot  mention  a fingle  book  of  thofe  times,  even  of  the  moft 
excellent  men,  who  had  ftill  fo  many  greek  authors  at  their  command,  which, 
putting  ftyle  and  compofition  entirely  out  of  the  queftion,  but  merely  in  refpedt 
to  morality  and  it’s  general  fpirit,  deferves  to  be  placed  by  the  fide  of  a fingle 
work  of  the  focratic  fchool  ? Whence  is  it,  that  even  the  feledt  maxims  of  the 
fathers  have  fo  much  of  extravagance  and  monkery  in  them,  when  compared 
with  the  morals  of  the  greeks?  Men’s  minds  were  deranged  by  the  new  philoio- 
phy,  which  taught  them  to  wander  in  the  aerial  regions,  inftead  of  living  upon 
Earth  : and  as  there  can  be  no  difeafe  of  greater  magnitude  than  this,  it  is  a 
misfortune  much  to  be  deplored,  that  it  was  propagated  by  dodtrines,  authority, 
and  inftitutions,  and  rendered  the  fountains  of  pure  morality  turbid  for 
ages. 

When  at  length  chriftianity  was  exalted, and  the  imperial  ftandard  gave  it  that 
name,  with  which,  as  the  paramount  religion  of  the  roman  empire,  it  ftill  flies 
above  all  other  names  upon  Earth  ; the  impurity  at  once  became  evident,  which 
fo  fingularly  mixed  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  ftate,  that  fcarcely  any  thing 
could  be  viewed  in  it’s  proper  fliape.  While  preaching  toleration,  they,  who 
had  long  fuffered,  became  themfelves  intolerant:  and  as  duties  toward  the  ftate 
were  confounded  with  the  pure  relations  of  man  to  God,  while  a femi-jewifli 

* Barbeyrac,  Le  Clerc,  Thcmafius,  Semler,  thers  of  the  Church,’  exhibits  it  in  a very  po- 
and  others,  have  Ihown  this ; Rceller’s  Biblio-  pular  manner. 
tbek  der  Kircbenvreier,  ‘ B ibliotheca  of  the  Fa- 
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monkifli  religion  was  unconfcioufly  made  the  bafe  of  a chridian  byzantine  em- 
pire ; how  could  it  be  otherwife,  than  that  the  true  affinity  between  crimes  and 
punilhments,  rights  and  duties,  and  indeed  between  the  members  of  the  con- 
ditution  itfelf,  muft  have  been  bafely  dedroyed  ? The  facerdotal  order  was  in- 
troduced into  the  date ; not,  as  among  the  romans,  to  cooperate  immediately 
with  it’s  other  members ; but  as  a monadic  and  mendicant  order,  for  the  benefit 
of  which  a hundred  ordinances  were  made,  burdenfome  to  the  red,  inconfident 
with  themfelves,  and  obliged  to  be  repeatedly  altered,  in  order  that  the  form  of 
a date  might  remain.  To  the  great  yet  weak  Condantine  we  are  indebted, 
without  his  knowing  it,  for  that,  two  headed  monder,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  power,  cajoled  or  tyrannifed  over  itfelf  and  others, 
and  after  twice  ten  centuries  has  fcarcely  come  to  a peaceable  agreement  on  the. 
purpofes,  which  religion  and  government  have  to  fulfil  among  mankind.  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  that  pious  imperial  arbitrarinefs  in  the  laws,  and  with 
it  that  chridian-princelike  unkingly  pliability,  from  which  the  mod  fearful  de- 
fpotifin  could  not  fail  in  a fhort  time  to  arife*.  Hence  the  vices  and  barbarities 
in  the  horrible  byzantine  hidory : hence  the  venal  incenfe  offered  to  theviled 
chridian  emperors:  hence  the  miferable  perplexity,  in  which  fpiritual  and  tempo- 
ral affairs,  heretics  and  orthodox  believers,  romans  and  barbarians,  eunuchs  and 
generals,  women  and  prieds,  emperors  and  patriarchs,  are  embroiled.  The  empirf 
was  thrown  from  it’s  centre  : the  foundering,  difmaded  {hip  lod  it’s  deerfman  j 
whoever  could  feize  the  helm  managed  it,  till  another  drove  him  away.  Ye  an- 
cient romans,  Sextus,  Cato,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Titus,  Antonine,  what  would  ye  have 
faid  of  this  new  Rome,  the  imperial  court  at  Condantinople,  from  it’s  com- 
mencement to  it’s  downfal? 

The  eloquence,  too,  which  this  imperial  chridian  Rome  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, could  nowife  he  compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  greeks  and  romans. 
Divine  men,  indeed,  here  exercifed  their  elocution  j patriarchs,  bifhops,  and 
prieds:  but  to  whom  did  they  addrefs  themfelves  ? on  what  did  they  difeourfe? 
and  what  fruits  could  their  highed  eloquence  produce  ? They  had  to  explain  to  a 
dupid,  depraved,  ungovernable  multitude,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  refined 
maxims  of  a moralid,  who  dood  alone  in  his  day,  and  who  certainly  had  no- 
thing congenial  with  this  mob.  Far  more  attractive  for  it  was  it  to  hear  the  fpi- 
ritual orator  declaim  on  the  depravity  of  the  court,  or  the  grofs  luxury  of  the 

• The  Hiftory  of  Changes  in  the  Government,  writer,  is  executed  with  great  induftty  and  acute- 
Laws,  and  Minds  of  Men,  during  the  period  from  nefs.  A german  translation  appeared  at  Lcipfic 
the  converfion  of  Conilantine  to  the  downfal  in  1794. 

^f  the  weftern  empire,  by  an  anonymous  french 
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theatres,  public  games,  amufements,  and  female  drefs,  or  take  part  in  the  cabals 
of  heretics,  bithops,  priefts,  and  monks.  Goldentongued  Chryfoflom,  how  do 
I lament,  that  thy  exuberant  eloquence  fell  not  on  better  times ! That  foli- 
tude,  the  companion  of  thy  better  days,  was  left  for  a fplendid  metropolis, 
which  embittered  thy  life.  Thy  paftoral  zeal  had  wandered  out  of  it’s  limits : 
the  ftorms  of  courtly  and  prieftly  cabals  overwhelmed  thee : expelled, 
and  again  reftored,  thou  waft  reduced  at  laft,  to  end  thy  days  in  poverty. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  many  worthy  men  in  this  voluptuous  court  : and, 
what  was  worfe,  their  zeal  itfelf  was  not  without  faults.  As  he,  who,  furrounded 
by  infectious  difeafes,  inhales  the  contaminated  air,  if  he  efcape  the  peftilence, 
will  at  leaft  difplay  it’s  effedts  in  his  pallid  countenance  and  languid  limbs : fo 
here  too  many  dangers  and  fedudtions  arofe  on  every  fide,  for  common  pru- 
dence to  avoid.  The  greater  fame,  however,  is  due  to  the  fmall  number  of 
thofe,  who,  in  the  character  of  generals  and  emperors,  or  bilhops,  patriarchs,  and 
courtiers,  (bine  like  fcattered  ftars  in  this  obfcure  fulphureous  fky:  but  even 
their  forms  are  hidden  from  us  by  the  clouds. 

Laftly,  if  we  contemplate  the  tafte  in  arts,  fcience,  and  manners,  that  fpread 
from  this  firft  and  greateft  chriftian  empire,  we  can  call  it  nothing  elfe  than 
wretched,  and  barbaroufty  pompous.  After  that  Jupiter  and  Chrift  contended' 
in  the  fenate,  in  the  time  of  Theodofius,  before  the  face  of  the  goddefs  of 
Victory,  for  the  pofleflion  of  the  roman  empire,  and  Jupiter  loft  the  day ; the 
great  monuments  of  ancient  tafte,  the  temples  and  images  of  the  gods,  were 
ruined  gradually  or  forcibly  throughout  the  World  : and  the  more  chriftian  a 
country  was,  the  more  zealous  was  it  in  deftroying  all  remains  of  the  worfhip  of 
the  ancient  demons.  The  origin  and  objedt  of  chriftian  churches  forbad  the 
eredtion  of  fuch  edifices  as  the  former  temples  of  idols : accordingly  courts  of 
luftice,  and  places  for  holding  affemblies,  bafilicae,  were  their  models;  and' 
though  a noble  fimplicity  may  be  obferved  in  the  moft  ancient  of  them,  of  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  as  they  were  in  part  compofed  of  heathen  fragments,  and 
partly  conftrudted  amid  the  greateft  monuments  of  art,  yet  even  this  fimpli- 
city is  chriftian.  The  ftolen  columns  were  jumbled  together  without  tafte ; 
and  the  wonder  of  chriftian  art  in  Conftantinople,  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  was  loaded  with  barbarian  ornament.  Abundant  as  were  the 
treafures  of  antiquity  heaped  together  in  this  Babel,  it  was  impofiible  for  gre- 
cian  art,  or  grecian  poetry,  to  fiourith  in  it.  We  areaftonifhed  at  the  train, 
which,  even  in  the  tenth  century,  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor,  in  war 

and 
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and  peace,  at  home  and  at  public  worfhip,  as  deferibed  by  a purpleborn  (lave 
of  it  himfelf  * ; and  wonder,  that  fuch  a kingdom  flood  fo  long. 

This  cannot  be  charged  to  the  abufe  of  chriftianity;  for  Byzantium  was 
formed  from  the  beginning  for  a fplendid,  diffolute,  beggarly  (late.  From  it 
could  fpring  no  Rome,  which,  rifing  amid  oppreflions,  contefts,  and  dangers, 
rendered  itfelf  the  metropolis  of  the  World : the  new  city  was  erefted  at  the 
expenfe  of  Rome  and  the  provinces,  and  immediately  burdened  with  a mob, 
who  lived  in  idlenefs  and  hypocrify,  by  right  of  title  or  of  flattery,  on  the 
beneficence  and  favour  of  the  emperpr ; in  other  words,  on  the  marrow  of  the 
•empire.  The  new  city  lay  in  the  lap  of  pleafure,  in  a delightful  climate,  in  the 
centre -of  three  quarters  of  the  Globe.  From  Afia,  Periia,  India,  and  Egypt, 
(he  drew  all  the  commodities  of  that  diffolute  pomp,  which  (he  cheriflied  in 
herfelf,  and  diffufed  over  the  northweftern  world.  Her  harbour  was  filled  with 
(hips  of  all  nations ; and  even  in  later  times,  when  the  arabs  had  deprived  the 
grecian  empire  of  Egypt  and  Afia,  the  commerce  of  the  World  took  tire  road  of 
the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  ancient  voluptuaries.  Alex- 
andria, Smyrna,  Antioch ; the  (hores  of  Greece  abounding  in  harbours,  with 
it’s  eftablifhments,  cities,  and  arts ; t£ie  Mediterranean  with  it*s  numerous 
iflands ; and  dill  more  the  volatile  charadler  of  the  greek  nation ; all  contributed, 
to  render  the  feat  of  the  chriftian  emperor  a receptacle  of  vices  and  follies  : and 
what  formerly  promoted  the  welfare  of  Greece,  now  operated  to  it’s  detriment. 

We  will  not  on  this  account,  however,  detradl  from  the  fmallefl  benefit,  which 
this  empire,  fo  fituate,  and  fo  conftituted,  has  conferred  on  the  World.  It  was 
long  a mound,  though  a weak  one,  againft  the  barbarians ; many  of  whom 
-loft  their  rudenefs  from  it’s  neighbourhood,  it’s  trade,  or  in  it’s  fervice,  and 
acquired  a tafte  for  the  arts,  and  refinement  of  manners.  The  bed  king  of  the 
goths,  Theodoric,  was  educated  in  Conftantinople : and  we  may  thank  the 
leaftern  empire,  for  all  the  good  he  did  to  Italy.  From  Conftantinople  more 
than  one  barbarian  people  received  the  feeds  of  civilization,  letters,  and  chrif- 
tianity  -.  thus  biflrop  Ulphilas  modified  the  greek  alphabet  for  his  goths  on  the 
Black  fea,  and  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  into  their  languages  the  ruffians, 
bulgarians,  and  other  flavifli  nations,  acquired  letters,  chriftianity,  and  morals, 
from  Conftantinople,  in  a far  milder  way,  than  their  weftern  brethren  obtained 
them  from  the  franks  and  faxons.  The  cohesion  of  roman  laws,  made  by 
order  of  Juftinian,  defective  and  mangled  as  it  is,  remains  an  immortal  record  of 
the  genuine  ancient  roman  fpirit,  a logic  of  the  aeftive  intellect,  and  a teft  for 


• Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Book  II,  de  Ctrtmtmiit  AuUt  Bjzantin ‘ Of  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  Byaantine  Court,’ Leipfic,  175t.  . 
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every  better  code.  It  was  a benefit  to  the  whole  civilized  World,  that  the 
grecian  language  and  literature  were  preferred  in  this  empire,  however  defective 
the  ufe  that  was  made  of  them,  till  weflern  Europe  was  capable  of  receiving 
them  from  the  hands  of  byzantine  refugees.  That  the  pilgrims  and  croiladers 
of  the  middle  ages  found  on  their  road  to  the  holy  fepulchre  a Conftantinople,. 
whence  they  returned  to  their  caves,  their  caftles,  and  their  cloifters,  with  many 
new  ideas  of  fplendour,  civilization,  and  manners,  in  compenfation  for  much 
treacherous  conduct,  at  leaft  remotely  prepared  other  times  for  the  weft  of 
Europe.  The  Venetians  and  genoefe  learned  their  extenfive  commerce  in  Alex 
andria  and  Conftantinople,  as  they  acquired  their  wealth  chiefly  from  the  ruins 
of  this  empire,  and  thence  imported  much  that  was  ufeful  into  Europe.  The 
filk  manufacture  came  to  us  from  Perfla  through  Conftantinople  : and  for  how 
much  is  the  holy  fee,  for  how  much  Europe,  as  a counterpoife  to  that  fee, 
indebted  to  the  eaftern  empire  T 

At  length  this  proud,  this  wealthy,  this  magnificent  Babylon  fell : with  all 
it’s  treafures,  and  all  it’s  fplendour,  it  fell  by  ftorm  into  the  hands  of  it’s  favage 
conquerors.  It  had  long  been  unable  to  protedt  it’s  provinces  : all  Greece  had 
been  a prey  to  Alaric  fo  early  as  the  fifth  century.  Eaft,  weft,  north,  and 
fouth,  the  barbarians  prefied  on  it,  from  time  to  time,  clofer  and  elofer ; and 
bands  of  ftill  greater  barbarians  often  raged  in  the  city.  Temples  were  ftormed  •> 
ftatues  and  libraries  were  given  to  the  flames  : the  empire  was  every  where  fold 
and  betrayed,  as  it  had  no  better  rewards  for  it’s  moft  faithful  fervants,  than, 
to  put  out  their  eyes,  cut  off  their  nofes  and  ears,  or  indeed  bury  them  alive : 
for  barbarity  and  voluptuoufnefs,  flattery  and  the  moft  infolent  arrogance, 
revolt  and  perfidy,  reigned  on  this  throne,  all  decorated  with  chriftian  ortho- 
doxy. It’s  hiftory,  filled  with  lingering  death,  is  a terrible  monitory  example 
for  every  government  of  eunuchs,  priefts,  and  women,  in  fpite  of  all  it’s  imperial 
pride  and  wealth,  in  fpite  of  all  it’s  pomp  in  arts  and  fcience.  * There  lie  it’s 
ruins : the  moft  ingenious  people  upon  Earth,  the  greeks,  are  become  the  moft 
defpicable,  perfidious,  ignorant,  fuperftitious,  wretched  flaves  of  priefts  and 
monks,  fcarcely  again  fufceptible  of  the  ancient  grecian  fpirit.  d hus  ended- 
the  firft  and  moft  magnificent ßate-chrißianity : may  never  luch  appear  again  * ! 


* With  heartfelt  pleafure  we  can  here  cite  the 
third  claflical  britifh  hiftorian,  the  rival  of  Hume, 
and  of  Robertfon,  whom  fometimes  perhaps  he 
excels.  Gibbon ; whofe  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a finiftied  maf- 
terpiece  ; though  it  feems  to  want,  probably 
from  the  fault  of  the  fubjeft,  that  powerful  charm 
of  intereft,  with  which  Hume’s  hiftorical  works 


hurry  us  along.  The  cry  that  has  been  raifed 
in  England,  however,  againft  this  learned  and 
truly  philofophical  work,  as  if  the  author  were 
an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion,  feems  to  me 
unjuft:  for  Gibbon  has  fpolcen  of  chriftianity,  as 
of  other  matters  in  his  hiftory,  with  great  mild- 
nefs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Progrefs  of  CJirißianity  in  the  Latin  Provinces. 

Rome  was  the  metropolis  of  the  World  : from  Rome  iflued  the  command,  to 
tolerate,  or  to  fupprefs  the  chriftians : of  neceflity,  therefore,  it  muft  very  early 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  endeavours  of  the  general  body  of  chriftians,  to 
influence  this  centre  of  grandeur  and  of  power. 

The  tolerance  of  the  romans  towards  all  the  religions  of  the  people  they  con- 
quered is  beyond  difpute : but  for  this,  and  the  general  ftate  of  the  roman 
government  at  that  period,  chriftianity  would  not  have  fpread  fo  quickly,  and  fo 
widely.  It  arofe  in  a remote  quarter,  among  a people  defpiled,  and  become  pro- 
verbial for  fuperftition  : wicked,  foolifh,  and  weak  emperors  fat  on  the  roman 
throne,  fo  that  the  control  of  one  allfeeing  eye  was  wanting  to  the  ftate.  The 
chriftians  were  long  comprehended  under  the  name  of  jews,  of  whom  there  was 
a great  number  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  all  the  roman  provinces.  Probably, 
therefore,  it  was  the  hatred  of  the  jews  themfelves,  that  firft  made  the  rejected 
chriftians  known  to  the  romans ; who,  confidering  them  as  feceders  from  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers»  were  led  to  think  them  either  atheifts,  or,  from  their 
fecret  aflemblies,  egyptians,  debafing  themfelves,  like  other  myftagogues,  by 
fuperftition  and  barbarity.  They  were  looked  upon  as  a reprobate  mob,  on 
whom  Nero  firft  laid  the  blame  of  his  incendiary  madnefs : the  compaffion, 
that  was  felt  for  them  on  account  of  this  extreme  injuftice,  feems  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  pity  beftowed  on  a flave  tortured  without  caufe.  No 
farther  notice  was  taken  of  their  dodtrines ; and  they  were  permitted  to  propa- 
gate them,  as  all  others  might  be  propagated  in  the  roman  empire^ 

As  the  principles  of  their  faith  and  worlhip  came  more  to  light,  it  was  par- 
ticularly difpleafing  to  the  romans,  who  were  accuftomed  only  to  a political 
religion,  that  thefe  wretches  ftiould  infult  the  gods  of  the  ftate  as  demons  of 
Hell,  and  dare  to  call  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  protedlors  of  the  empire  a fchool 
of  the  Devil.  They  were  difpleafed,  too,  that  the  chriftians  refufed  to  the 
images  of  the  emperor  that  veneration,  which  they  fhould  have  thought  an 
honour  to  themfelves  to  pay,  and  at  the  fame  time  refrained  from  all  the  duties 
and  worfhip  of  the  country.  In  confequence  they  were  deemed  it’s  enemies, 
and  deferving  of  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  other  men.  According  to  the 
difpofitions  of  the  emperors,  and  as  they  were  foftened  or  irritated  by  frefli 
reports,  injun&ions  were  iffued  for  or  againft  the  chriftians : and  thefe  injunc- 
tions 
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tions  were  executed  more  or  lefs  dridly  in  each  province,  fuitably  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  governor,  or  their  own  condud.  Such  perfections,  how- 
ever, as  were  carried  on  in  later  times,  for  iriftance,  againd  the  faxons,  albi- 
genfes,  vaudois,  huguenots,  prufiians,  and  livonians,  they  never  experienced  : 
religious  wars  of  fuch  a kind  were  not  confident  with  the  roman  way  of  think- 
ing. Thus  the  fird  three  centuries  of  chridianity,  during  the  perfecutions  enu- 
merated in  them,  were  the  triumphal  times  of  the  martyrs  of  the  chridian  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  more  noble,  than  for  a man,  remaining  true  to.the  fentiments 
he  has  embraced  from  convidion,  to  hold  them  fad  with  innocence  of  manners 
and  integrity  of  condud  to  his  lad  breath.  Accordingly  the  chridians,  where 
as  intelligent  and  good  men  they  difplayed  dich  innocence  and  firmnefs,  gained 
thereby  more  followers,  than  by  tales  of  miraculous  gifts  and  -miraculous  events. 
Many  of  their  perfecutors  were  adonifhed  at  their  courage,  even  when  they 
could  not  comprehend,  why  they  diould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  danger  of 
perfecution.  Befides,  a man  attains  only  what  he  heartily  wills : and  what  a 
number  of  men  dedfadly  maintain  in  life  and  death,  cannot  eafily  be  fup- 
preffed.  Their  zeal  inflames  : their  example  warms,  even  if  it  do  not  enlighten. 
Thus  the  church  is  unquedionably  indebted  to  the  dedfadnefs  of  it’s  adherents, 
for  that  deep  foundation  of  an  edifice,  .capable  of  enduring  with  vad  enlarge- 
ment for  thoufands  of  years : feeble  manners  and  yielding  principles  would 
have  differed  the  whole  foon  to  evaporate,  as  an  uncovered  liquid  is  diflipated 
in  the  air. 

In  particular  cafes,  however,  much  depends  on  that,  for  which  a man  drug- 
gies and  dies.  If  it  be  for  an  internal  convidion,  for  a pledge  of  faith  and  truth, 
the  reward  of  which  extends  beyond  the  grave ; if  it  be  for  a tedimony  of  an 
event  of  indifpenfable  importance,  which  a man  himfelf  has  feen,  and  the  belief 
of  which,  confided  to  him,  would  otherwife  perifli  ; the  martyr  dies  like  a hero, 
his  confcience  drengthens  him  in  pain  and  torment,  and  Heaven  opens  before 
his  eyes.  Thus  every  eyewitnefs  of  the  fird  events  of  chridianity  could  die, 
when  he  found  it  neceflary  for  him,  to  feal  their  truth  with  his  blood.  To  deny 
them,  would  have  been  to  contradid  fads,  which  he  himfelf  had  feen.;  and  every 
man  of  probity  would  rather  facrifice  his  life,  in  a cafe  of  neceflity,  .than  do 
this.  But  fuch  witneffes,  and  fuch  martyrs,  the  commencement  only  of  chrif- 
tianity could  have  had  ; of  thefe  there  could  not  be  many.;  and  of  their  exit  out 
of  the  World,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

The  cafe  was  different  with  the  witneffes,  who  bore  tedimony. centuries  later, 
or  hundreds  of  miles  didant,  to  whom  theliidory  of  chridianity  came  only  as  a 
report,  as  tradition,  or  as  a written  account.  Thefe  could  not  be  admitted  as 

authentic 
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authentic  witnefles,  fince  it  was  the  teftimony  of  others,  or  rather  their  faith 
in  it,  which  they  fealed  with  their  blood.  Now  as  this  was  the  cafe  with  all 
the  chriftian  converts  out  of  Judea;  we  cannot  avoid  wondering,  that  fo  very 
much  was  built,  even  in  the  remoteft,  the  latin  provinces,  on  the  teftimony  of 
the  blood  of  thefe  witnefles,  confequently  on  a tradition,  which  they  received 
from  far,  and  could  not  eafily  prove.  Even  after  the  writings  compofed  in  the 
eaft  had  reached  thefe  remote  regions  at  the  end  of  the  firft  century,  many  did 
not  underftand  them  in  the  original,  and  were  of  courfe  obliged  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  teftimony  of  their  teacher,  and  the  citing  of  a tranflation.  And  how 
feldom  did  the  weftern  teachers  in  general  refer  to  the  Scripture,  while  the  ori- 
entals, even  in  their  councils,  determined  more  from  the  colledive  opinions  of 
preceding  fathers  of  the  church,  than  from  the  Scriptures  themfelves ! Thus 
tradition  and  faith,  for  which  men  died,  were  foon  the  moft  eminent  and 
vidorious  argument  of  chriftianity  : the  more  ignorant,  poor,  and  diftant,  the 
community  was,  th'-  more  muft  fuch  a tradition,  as  delivered  by  their  teacher 
and  bifliop,  and  the  teftimony  of  martyrs,  as  witnefles  of  the  church,  be  received 
as  it  were  on  their  word. 

And  yet,  if  we  confider  the  origin  of  chriftianity,  it  could  not  eafily  be  pro 
pagated  otherwife ; for,  being  founded  on  a fad,  like  all  other  fads  it  demanded 
narration,  tradition,  faith.  The  fad  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  recorded' 
by  writing  it  becomes  a confirmed,  fixed  tradition,  fubjed  to  general  examination, 
and  comparifon  with  other  traditions.  The  ocular  witnefles  are  dead,  happy 
therefore  if  the  tradition  tell  us,  that  they  fealed  their  teftimony  with  their  blood  -y 
human  faith  demands  no  more. 

And  thus  the  firft  chriftian  altars  were  confidently  ereded  upon  graves.  In 
cemeteries  the  chriftians  aflembled  : in  the  catacombs  themfelves  were  placed 
the  altars,  on  which  they  celebrated  the  lord’s  fupper,  rehearfed  their  creed,  and 
vowed  to  be  as  faithful  to  it,  as  thofe  winy  were  gone  before  them.  The  firft 
churches  were  either  built  over  fepulchres,  or  the  bodies  of  martyrs  were  brought 
and  placed  under  their  altars,  till  at  length  a Angle  bone  was  forced  to  fuffice  for 
it’s  confecration.  By  degrees,  what  once  arofe  from  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  what  had  been  the  origin  and  feal  of  a fociety  of  chriftian  converts,  dege- 
nerated into  nere  form  and  ceremony.  Baptifm  alfo,  on  occafion  of  which  a 
confeffion  of  faith  was  made,  was  celebrated  over  the  graves  of  believers ; till  at 
length  baptifteries  were  ereded  over  them,  or  believers,  as  a fign  that  they  died 
in  the  faith,  into  which  they  had  been  baptifed,  were  interred  under  baptif- 
teries. One  arofe  from  the  other,  and  almoft  the  y/hole  form  of  ecclefiaftical 
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ceremonies  in  the  weft  fprung  from  this  profeßon  of  faith  and  fepulchral 

worßiip  *. 

At  any  rate  there  was  foinething  very  affeding  in  this  covenant  of  truth  and 
obedience  entered  into  at  the  grave.  When,  as  Pliny  fays,  the  chriftians  af- 
fembled  before  day,  to  fing  hymns  to  their  Chrift  as  to  a god,  and  to  bind 
themfelves  with  the  facrament,  as  with  an  oath,  to  purity  of  manners,  and  the 
exercife  of  moral  duties ; the  ftill  graves  of  their  brethren  mull  have  been  to 
them  an  impreflive  fymbol  of  conftancy  unto  death,  and  a confirmation  of 
their  belief  in  that  refurredion,  which  their  lord  and  teacher,  a martyr  alfo,  had 
firft  attained.  To  them  this  terreftrial  life  mult  have  appeared  tranfitory; 
death,  as  an  imitation  of  his,  honourable  and  pleafant ; a future  life,  almoft. 
more  certain  than  the  prefent : and  fuch  perfuafions  form  the  fpirit  of  the  molt 
ancient  chriftian  writings.  Still  fuch  inftitutions  mult  inevitably  have  excited 
an  intemperate  love  of  martyrdom;  and  men,  weary  of  this  tranfient  earthly 
life,  contended  for  the  baptifm  of  blood  and  fire,  as  the  chriftian  crown  of  glory, 
with  ufelefs  zeal.  It  was  equally  inevitable,  that  in  time  almoft  divine  honours 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  that  they  fhould  be  fuperftitioufly 
abufed  to  produce  ecftafies,  heal  the  fick,  and  work  other  miracles.  Leaft  of  all 
was  it  to  be  avoided,  that  this  army  of  chriftian  heroes  fhould  in  a fhort  time  take 
poffefiion  of  the  whole  Heaven  of  the  church ; and  as  their  bodies  were  brought 
into  the  nave  of  the  church  with  adoration,  their  fouls  fhould  dilpoffefs  all  the 
other  benefactors  of  mankind  of  their  feats : fo  that  a new  chrißian  mythology 
commenced  : the  mythology,  that  we  behold  over  altars  ; the  mythology,  of 
which  we  read  in  legends. 

2.  As  in  chriftianity  every  thing  refted  on  profeflion,  this  profeflion  on  a 
creed,  and  this  creed  on  tradition  ; either  miraculous  gifts,  or  a ftridt  ecclefi- 
aßical  difcipline , were  neceflary  to  maintain  order  and  government.  With 
this  inftitution  arofe  the  authority  of  the  bifhops^  and  to  preferve  unity  of 
faith,  in  other  words,  a connexion  between  many  communities,  councils  and  fy- 
nods  were  requifite.  If  thefe  were  not  unanimous,  or  found  oppofition  in  other 
countries,  appeals  were  made  to  the  moft  refpe&ed  bifhops,  as  arbitrators ; 
whence  it  could  not  ultimately  fail,  that  one  chief  ariftocrat  fhould  gradually 
arile  out  of  this  apoftolical  ariftocracy.  Who  muft  become  this  chief?  The 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  was  too  remote,  and  too  poor;  his  diocefe  was  too  much 

• See  the  works  of  Ciampini,  Aringhii,  and  conne&ed  throughout  with  eccle/iaftical  hif- 
Bingham,  and  others,  on  this  fubjeft.  A hiftory  tory,  would  exhibit  the  whole  in  the  cleared 
of  thefe  things,  taken  from  a view  of  the  moft  light, 
ancient  churches  and  monuments  themfelves. 
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ftraitened  by  other  apoftolical  bifhops : he  fat  on  his  Golgotha,  in  a manner  out 
of  the  circle  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  World.  The  bifhops  of  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Rome,  and  Iaftly  of  Conftantinople  alfo,  ftepped  forward  j and  owing  to 
the  pofture  of  affairs,  the  bifhop  of  Rome  carried  it  from  them  all,  even  from 
his  mod  eager  rival  at  Conftantinople.  The  byzantine  patriarch  was  too  near 
the  throne  of  the  emperor,  who  could  exalt  or  deprefs  him  at  will,  fo  thai 
he  could  become  nothing  more  than  the  flate  prelate  of  the  court.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  the  emperor  had  left  Rome,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the 
frontier  of  Europe,  a thoufand  circumflances  combined,  to  give  the  primacy  of 
the  church  to  this  ancient  metropolis  of  the  World.  Nations  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  for  ages,  to  venerate  the  name  of  Romej  and  in  Rome  it  was  ima- 
gined, that  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  dominion  hovered  over  it’s  feven  hills.  Here, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  church,  many  martyrs  had  born  their  tefti- 
mony,  and  the  greateft  of  the  apoftles,  Peter  and  Paul,  received  their  crowns. 
At  an  early  period,  too,  was  propagated  the  tale  of  Peter’s  epifcopal  rule  over 
this  ancient  apoftolical  church ; and  the  uninterrupted  atteftation  of  his  fuccef- 
fors  was  quickly  demonftrated.  Now  as  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
were  delivered  exprefsly  to  this  apoftle,  and  the  indeftru&ible  edifice  of  the 
church  was  founded  on  the  rock  of  his  profeffion  j how  natural  was  it,  that 
Rome  fliould  take  the  place  of  Antioch  or  Jerufalem,  and  prepare  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  mother  church  of  fovereign  chriftendom  ! The  bifhop  of  Rome 
early  enjoyed  honour  and  precedence,  even  in  councils,  before  others  more 
learned  and  powerful : in  dilputes  he  was  employed  as  a friendly  arbitrator ; 
and  what  had  long  been  a poft  of  free  choice  in  a council  became  in  time  a 
claim  of  right  j his  inftrudtive  voice  was  confidered  as  decihve.  The  fituation 
of  Rome  in  the  centre  of  the  roman  World  conferred  on  it’s  bifhops  a wide  field, 
weft,  fouth,  and  northwards,  for  counfels  and  regulations ; particularly  as  the 
imperial  greek  throne  was  too  remote,  and  foon  became  too  feeble,  to  control 
them  with  much  effect.  The  fine  provinces  of  the  roman  empire,  Italy  with 
it’s  iflands,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  part  of  Germany,  into  which  chriftianity 
had  been  early  introduced,  lay  round  it  as  a garden  requiring  aid  and  advice: 
farther  to  the  north  were  barbarians,  whofe  rude  countries  were  foon  to  be  con- 
verted into  fertile  lands  of  chriftendom.  Here  being  no  powerful  competition, 
much  more  was  to  be  done,  and  to  be  gained,  than  in  the  eaftern  provinces, 
thickly  fet  with  bifhops,  which  were  foon  ravaged  and  exhaufted  by  fpecula- 
tions,  oppofitions,  and  contefts,  by  the  diflblute  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  and 
by  the  irruption  of  the  mohammedan  arabs,  and  other  nations  ftill  more  favage. 
The  barbarian  franknefs  of  the  europeans  was  much  more  favourable  to  it,  than 
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the  infincerity  of  the  polifhed  greeks,  or  the  fanaticifm  of  the  afiatics.  Chrif- 
tianity,  there  in  a flate  of  ebullition,  and  occalionally  appearing  as  a febrile  de- 
lirium of  the  underflanding,  was  cooled  by  it’s  regulations  and  prefcriptions  in 
the  more  temperate  climate  of  the  weft  ; without  which  it  would  probably  have 
funk  into  that  ftate  of  debility,  which  we  obferve  in  the  eaft  fucceeding  the 
mad  ftretch  of  it’s  powers. 

The  bifhop  of  Rome  unqueftionably  did  much  for  chriftendom  : mindful  of 
the  roman  name,  he  not  only  conquered  a World  by  converfton,  but  eftablithed 
in  it,  by  means  of  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  a more  durable,  powerful,  and  in- 
timate fway,  than  that  of  ancient  Rome.  The  romilh  fee  never  contended  for 
the  palm  of  learning  : this  it  relinquished  to  others,  to  the  alexandrian,  the  mi- 
lanefe,  the  hipponian  even,  or  any  other  that  coveted  it : but  to  fubjedt  the 
moft  learned  fees,  and  to  rule  the  World,  not  by  philofophy,  but  by  policy,  tra- 
dition, ecclefiaftical  law,  and  ceremonies,  were  it’s  aims : and  could  not  fail  to  be 
fo,  as  itfelf  refted  folely  on  ceremonies  and  tradition.  Thus  from.  Rome  pro- 
ceeded the  numerous  rites  of  theweftern  church,  relating  to  the  celebration  of 
feftivals,  the  clafling  of  priefts,  the  inftitution  of  facraments,  prayers,  and  obla- 
tions for  the  dead  ; altars,  chalices,  tapers,  falls,  praying  to  the  mother  of 
God,  the  celibacy  of  priefts  and  monks,  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  worfhip* 
ing  of  images;  proceflions,  maffes  for  the  foul,  bells,  canonization,  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  the  adoration  of  the  hoft,  &c. ; rites,  that  arofe  partly  from  an- 
cient circumftances,  in  which  the  enthufiaftic  conceptions  of  the  orientals  had 
often  great  lhare,  partly  from  accommodation  to  local  ufages  of  the  weft,  and 
chiefly  of  Rome,  incorporated  by  degrees  in  the  great  ecclefiaftical  ritual*. 
Such  weapons  now  conquered  the  World  : they  were  the  mafter-keys  of  Hea- 
ven and  Earth.  Before  them  bowed  nations,  that  wo-  Id  not  have  flirunk  from 
the  fword  : roman  ceremonies  had  more  weight  with  them,  than  the  fpeculations 
of  the  Eaft.  Thefe  ecclefiaftical  laws,  it  muft  be  confefled,  exhibit  a fearful 
contrail  to  the  ancient  roman  policy  : Hill  they  ultimately  ferved,  to  convert 
the  mafly  fceptre  into  a lefs  weighty  paftoral  ftaff,  and  the  barbarous  cuftom 
of  heathen  nations  by  degrees  into  a milder  chriftian  law.  The  chief  fliep- 
herd  at  Rome,  after  having  laborioufly  attained  the  fupreinacy,  muft  have  in- 
terfered more  in  the  affairs  of  the  weft,  even  againft  his  will,  than  any  cf  his 
colleagues  in  the  eaft  or  weft  could  do ; and  if  the  propagation  of  chriftianity 

« I doubt  whether  a true  hiftory  of  thefe  rites  and  the  charafter  of  the  people.  What  in  Rome 
and  inftitutions,  carrying  conviction  on  the  face  is  evident  to  the  view,  is  often  looked  for  under 
of  it,  can  be  written  without  an  accurate  know-  the  Earth, 
ledge  of  Rome,  with  it’s  local  circumftances, 
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be  in  itfelf  a merit,  this  is  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  England  and  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  the  northern  kingdoms,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  became  chrif- 
tian  through  the  means  of  his  meafures,  and  his  nuncios : nay,  that  Europe 
probably  was  not  for  ever  to  be  diflurbed  by  huns,  faracens,  tatars,  turks,  arid 
mungals,  is  partly  alfo  his  work.  If  all  the  chriflian  races  of  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  counts,  and  knights,  (hould  vaunt  the  merits,  by  which  they  formerly 
acquired  fovereignty  over  nations,  the  triple-crowned  great  lama  at  Rome, 
born  on  the  fhoulders  of  unarmed  priefls,  may  blefs  them  all  with  his  facred 
crofier,  and  fay,  ‘ but  for  me  you  would  never  have  become  what  you  are/  The 
prefervation  of  antiquity,  likewife,  is  his  work  and  Rome  deferves  to  be  the 
peaceful  temple  of  it’s  preferved  treafures. 

3.  Thus  the  church  formed  itfelf  with  as  much  locality  in  the  rvejl,  a*  in  the  eaf. 
Here,  alfo,  was  a latin  Egypt,  the  chriflian  part  of  Africa,  where,  as  in  the  other, 
many  african  dodtrines  arofe.  The  flrong  expreflions  ufcd  by  Tertullian  rc- 
fpedling  fatisfadlion,  by  Cyprian  refpedting  the  penance  of  Tinners,  by  Auflin 
refpedting  grace  and  freewill,  infinuated  themfelves  into  the  fyflem  of  the 
church  : and  though  the  biflrop  of  Rome  commonly  purfued  the  middle  track, 
he  fometimes  wanted  learning,  at  others  authority,  to  fleer  the  veflel  of  the 
church  on  the  wide  ocean  of  dodlrines.  The  learned  and  pious  Pelagius,  for 
inflance,  was  much  too  feverely  treated  by  Auflin  and  Jerome  ; Auflin  con- 
tended againfl  the  manicheans  only  with  a more  refined  fpecies  of  manicheifm  ; 
and  what  in  this  extraordinary  man  frequently  proceeded  alone  from  the  fire  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  heat  of  difpute,  pafled  into  the  fyflem  of  the  church 
in  too  violent  a flame.  Yet  peace  be  to  thine  afhes,  thou  great  contender  for 
what  thou  calledfl  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Thy  laborious  talk  is  ended ; and  pro- 
bably it’s  effedt  extended  too  far,  and  too  powerfully,  through  the  fucceeding 
ages  of  chriflianity. 

Still  I mufl  not  pafs  over  the  firfl  order  introduced  into  the  weft,  that  of  the 
benedidlines.  Every  attempt  to  naturalize  in  the  weft  the  monaftic  life  of  the 
eaft,  happily  for  Europe,  was  oppofed  by  the  climate,  till  this  moderate  order 
cftablilhed  itfelf,  under  the  favour  of  Rome,  on  mount  Caflino.  It  adopted  bet- 
ter clothing  and  diet,  than  the  hot  and  abftemious  eaft  required : it’s  rule,  origi- 
nally formed  by  a layman  for  the  laity,  alfo  enjoined  labour ; and  thus  it  was 
of  particular  utility  in  various  wild  and  barren  diflridts  of  Europe.  How 
many  fine  lands  in  all  countries  have  been  poflefled  by  benedidlines,  who 
had  partly  reduced  them  into  a ftate  of  cultivation  ! In  every  department 
of  literature,  too,  they  did  all,  that  monaftic  induftry  could  accomplifh  : 

3X2  individuals 
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individuals  have  written  whole  libraries  ; and  congregations  have  made  it 
their  bufinefs,  to  cultivate  and  enlighten  the  deferts  of  the  literary  World* 
by  editing  and  illuftrating  numberlefs  works,  particularly  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  for  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
writings  of  antiquity  would  have  been  loft  to  us;  and  when  we  come  to 
fainted  abbots,  bifliops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  the  number  of  them  taken 
from  this  order,  and  their  labours,  are  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  com- 
pofe  a library.  Gregory  the  great,  alone,  a benedidine,  did  more  than 
ten  fpiritual  or  temporal  fovereigns : and  to  this  order  we  are  indebted  al- 
fo  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ancient  church-mufic,  which  has  had  fo  much  ef- 
fect on  men’s  minds. 

Farther  we  fhall  not  proceed.  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  effed  produced 
on  the  barbarians  by  chriftianity,  we  muft  take  a view  of  the  barbarians 
themfelves,  how  they  entered  in  great  bodies,  one  after  another,  into  the 
roman  empire,  founded  kingdoms,  moftly  confirmed  by  Rome  itfelf,  and 
whatever  may  be  farther  deduced  from  this  for  the  hiftory  of  man. 
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AS  when  mountain  torrents,  fwelled  to  a flood  in  fome  lofty  valley,  at 
length  burlt  down  it’s  feeble  dam  and  inundate  the  plains  below, 
wave  breaks  oil  wave,  ftream  follows  ftream,  till  all  becomes  one  wide  fea, 
which,  flowly  fubliding,  leaves  every  where  traces  of  devaluation,  obliterated 
in  time  by  flourifhing  paftures  animated  with  fertility  ; fo  followed  the  cele- 
brated irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  into  the  provinces  of  the  roman  em- 
pire, and  fuch  were  their  effedts.  Long  werethefe  nations  refilled,  checked,  , 
occalionally  admitted  as  allies  or  fubfidiaries,  frequently  betrayed  and  abufed  j 
till  at  length  they  did  themfelves  juftice,  demanded  or  conquered  lands,  and  in 
fome  degree  crowded  upon  one  another.  Our  objedl  mull  be,  therefore,  not  fo 
much  to  examine  into  the  jullice  of  the  pretenfions  made  by  each  of  thefe  na- 
tions to  the  country  yielded  to  it,  or  conquered  by  it*,  as  to  obferve  the  ufe 
made  of  the  country,  and  the  new  form  thus  given  to  Europe.  Every  where 
new  nations  were  grafted  on  the  old  llock ; what  buds,  what  fruits  did  they 
produce  for  mankind  ? 


CHAPTER  I. 

Kingdoms  of  the  Fifigoths,  Sueves , Alans,  and  Vandals , 

The  viligoths  wele  called  in  by  two  treacherous  minillers  of  the  eaflern 

0 . . 395* 

and  wellern  empires,  Ruffinus  and  Stilicho  ; in  the  former  of  which  they 
ravaged  Thrace  and  Greece;  in  the  latter,  Italy.  Alaric  belieged  Rome  ; 400* 
and  as  Honorius  did  not  keep  his  word  with  him,  lie  twice  took  the  city,  and 

• Gatterer’s  Abriß  der  Univerfalhißorie,  Deuißhen , * Hiftory  of  the  Germans,*  Leipfic, 
«Sketch  of  Univerfal  Hiftory,*  Gottingen,  1727 , 1737,  Kraufe’s  Gefehichte  der  'wicbtigfien 
1773,  p.  449,  and  following,  gives  an  accurate,  Begebenheiten  des  heutigen  Europa,  • Hiftory  of  the 
though  concife  account  of  thtfe  migrations  and  moftimportant  Events  of  modern  Europe,*  and 
irruptions,  and  of  the  frequent  change  of  boun-  others,  have  entered  into  them  more  at  large, 
dary  that  took  place.  Mafcon’s  Geßbiebte  der 
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at  laft  gave  it  up  to  plunder.  Laden  with  booty,  the  king  of  the  vifigoths 
advanced  to  the  ftrait  of  Sicily,  and  was  contemplating  the  coriqueft  of 
Africa,  the  granary  of  Italy,  when  death  flopped  the  progrefs  of  his  victories. 
The  valiant  robber  was  interred  in  a river  with  many  things  of  great  value. 

His  fucceffor  Adolphus,  or  Ataulf,  the  emperor  contrived  to  fend  into  Spain 
^ ' and  Gaul,  againfl  the  vandals,  alans,  and  fueves,  who  had  broken  into  thofe 

provinces,  and  thus  freed  Italy  from  his  prefence.  Here,  after  having  been 
again  impofed  upon,  and  at  length  married  to  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Theodofius,  he  founded  the  firft  vifigothic  kingdom. 
The  fine  towns  of  Narbonne,  Touloufe,  and  Bourdeaux,  belonged  to  him,  and 
fome  of  his  fucceffors  extended  their  poffefiions  in  Gaul  flill  farther.  But  as 
here  the  franks  were  too  near  them,  and  the  catholic  bifhops  of  the  country 
were  treacherous  and  illdifpofed  to  the  arian  goths,  they  turned  their  arms 
with  more  fuccefs  toward  the  Pyrenees ; and  after  long  wars  with  the  alans, 
fueves,  and  vandals,  and  the  complete  expulfion  of  the  romans  from  this 

585. 

country,  they  at  length  gained  poffeffion  of  the  fine  peninfula  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  part  of  fouthern  Gaul  and  of  the  african  coafl. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  the  fueves  in  Spain,  during  the  178  years  it  con- 
4°  ? tinued,  we  have  nothing  to  fay : after  a feries  of  Ioffes  and  mis/or* 
*°  tunes,  it  loft  even  it’s  name,  and  was  abforbed  in  the  fpanifh  gothic  king- 
dom. 

The  vifigoths  rendered  themfelves  more  memorable,  when  they  entered  this 
country.  Already  in  Gaul,  while  Touloufe  was  the  feat  of  their  kings,  Eric 
caufed  a book  of  laws  to  be  written  * ; and  his  fucceffor  Alaric  compofed  a 
code  from  the  laws  and  writings  of  roman  jurifts,  which  preceded  that  of 
5 ‘ Juftinian  -f . It  was  of  force  among  feveral  german  nations,  burgun- 

dians,  angles,  franks,  and  lombards,  as  an  abftradt  of  the  roman  law ; and  alfo 
preferved  to  us  a part  of  the  theodofian  code,  though  the  goths  themfelves 
were  more  inclined  to  adhere  to  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms.  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  Pyrenees  they  entered  a country,  which  had  been  under  the  romans 
a flourifhing  province,  full  of  towns,  civil  inftitutions,  and  trade.  When 
Rome  was  finking  in  luxury,  Spain  had  given  to  the  metropolis  of  the  World 
a feries  of  celebrated  men,  whofe  writings  even  at  that  time  difplayed  fome 
marks  of  the  fpanifh  character  J.  Chriftianity,  too,  reached  Spain  at  an  early 

period; 

« Pithou’s  Codex  Legum  Wißgothorum/Wk»  frecPs  Proleg.  Cod.  Theodof.,  * Preface  to  the 
gothic  Code  of  Laws,’  Paris,  1579.  Theodofian  Code,’  c.  6,  7. 

f Schulting’s  ’Jurifprud.  Ante-jufimian.,  «Ja-  X Lucan,  Mela,  Columella,  the  two  Seneca», 

rifprudence  prior  to  JulUnian/  p.  683  : Gotho«  Quintilian,  Martial,  Floru*,  and  others,  wer« 

fpaniards. 
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period ; and  as  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  from  a Angular  mixture  of  various 
nations  in  a fecluded  region,  was  prone' to  the  romantic  and  extraordinary,  mira- 
culous ftories  and  penances,  abftinence  and  retirement  from  the  World,  ortho- 
doxy, martyrdom,  and  eccldiaftical  magnificence  difplayed  over  the  graves  of 
, faints  were  fo  much  to  their  tafte,  that  Spain,,  partly  from  it’s  fituation  like- 
wife,  foon  become  a true  chriftian  palace.  From  Spain  it  was  eafy  to  apply 
for  council,  or  to  give  advice,  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  of  Hippo,  of  Alexandria, 
or  of  Jerufalem  as  it  was  to  perfecute  heretics,  in  or  out  of  the  country,  and 
even  purfue  them  as  far  as  Paleftine.  Accordingly  the  fpaniards  were  declared 
enemies  to  heretics  from  the  beginning ; and  the  prifcillianifts,  manicheans, 
arians,  jews,  pelagians,  neftorians,  and  others,  experienced  to  their  cofl  the 
warmth  of  their  orthodoxy.  The  early  hierarchy  of  the  bifhops  of  this  apo- 
flolical  peninfula,  with  their  frequent  and  rigid  councils,  afforded  a pattern  to 
the  romifli  fee  itfelf ; and  if  France  afterwards  aided  this  chief  fhepherd  with  the 
temporal  arm,  Spain  had  previoufly  affifted  him  with  the  fpiritual. 

Into  fuch  a kingdom,  of  ancient  civilization  and  a firmly  eftabliflied  eccle- 
fiaflical  conflitution,  came  the  frank  arian  goths,  who  found  it  by  no  means 
eafy  to  withftand  the  yoke  of  the  catholic  bifhops.  Long,  indeed,  they  carried 
their  heads  ered  they  had  recourfe  both  to  mildnefs,  and  to  perfecution  ; and 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  two  churches.  But  in  vain  : the  prevailing  roman 
catholic  church  never  gave  way,  and  at  length  the  arians  were  condemned  in 
feveral  councils  at  Toledo  with  as  much  rigour,  as  if  never  one  of  this  fed  had 
been  king  of  Spain.  After  king  Leovigild,  the  lafl  of  gothic  fpirit,  was  dead, 
and  Reccard,  his  fon,  had  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  catholic  church,  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  alfo,  framed  in  an  affembly  of  bifhops,  received  the  ^6. 
impreffion  of  the  epifcopal  and  monaftic  charader.  Corporal  punilhment, 
which  the  germans  held  in  abhorrence,  began  to  prevail  in  them ; and  the 
fpirit  of  a tribunal  for  heretics  became,  perceptible  in  them,  long  before  the 
name  of  an  inquifition  was  known  *. 

Thus  the  eftablifhment  of  the  goths  was  imperfed  and  fettered  in  this  fine 
country,  where,  furrounded  by  feas  and  mountains,  they  might  have  formed 
a noble  and  lafting  kingdom,  had  they  poffefled  fufficient  fpirit  and  under- 
ftanding,  and  bowed  neither  before  the  church  nor  the  climate.  But  the  force 

fpaniards.  See  the  Hillory  of  Spanifh  Poetry  as  well  as  in  the  great  colledion  entitled  Efpana 
by  Velafquez,  a german  tranllation  of  which  Sagrada , See.  The  vifigothic  laws  are  to  be 
was  publifhed  at  Gottingen  in  1769.  feen  in  Pithou,  in  Lindenbrog’s  Cod.  Leg.  Ant . 

• The  refolutions  of  the  ecclefiaftical  coun-  « Codes  of  ancient  Law/  and  other  works, 
eils  may  be  found  in  Ferrara’s  hiftory  of  Spain, 
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of  that  torrent,  which  under  Alaric  once  foamed  through  Greece  and  Italy,  had 
long  abated : the  fpirit  of  Adolphus,  who  had  fworn  to  demolifli  Rome,  and 
erect  a new  gothic  city,  to  be  the  head  of  the  World,  on  it’s  ruins,  was  curbed 
from  the  moment  he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  led  into  a corner  of  the  .empire,  and 
afcend  the  nuptial  bed  with  a Placidia.  The  conqueft  proceeded  flowly,  as 
germans  were  to  purchafe  the  provinces  from  germans  with  their  blood  : and 
when,  after  a tedious  conteft  againft  the  church,  the  bifhops,  and  the  nobles  of 
the  realm,  two  fuch  difcordant  extremes  at  length  coalefced,  the  time  for  efta- 
blifhing  a firm  gothic  empire  in  Spain  was  gone  by.  Hitherto  the  kings  of 
thele  people  had  been  chofen  by  the  nation  but  now  the  bifhops  rendered  their 
office  hereditary,  and  their  perfons  facred.  The  diets  were  converted  into  eccle- 
fiaftical  affemblies,  and  the  epifcopal  order  was  made  the  firft  in  the  kingdom. 
The  loyalty  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  was  diflipated  in  pomp  and  luxury* 
the  courage  of  the  once  valiant  warriors,  among  whom  the  land  was  divided, 
became  nervelefs  in  their  fertile  domains ; and  the  morals  and  virtue  of 
the  monarchs  were  abforbed  by  a prerogative  eftablifhed  on  the  bafe  of 
religion.  Thus  the  kingdom  lay  expofed  to  the  enemy  on  every  fide : and 
when  the  affailants  arrived  from  the  african  fhores,  fuch  terrour  flalked  before 
them,  that  one  fuccefsful  battle  was  fufficient  to  give  the  fwarming  arabs  the 
larger  and  finer  part  of  Spain  within  the  courfe  of  two  years.  Many 
of  the  bifhops  proved  traitors : the  diffolute  nobles  fubmitted,  fled,  or 
fell.  The  kingdom,  which,  defiitute  of  an  internal  conftitution,  fhould  have 
repofed  on  the  perfonal  valour  and  martial  fpirit  of  it’s  goths,  was  defencelefs, 
when  this  valour  and  this  fpirit  were  no  more.  Much  may  be  learned  with 
regard  to  ecclefiaftical  difeipline  and  rites  from  the  Spanifh  councils : Toledo 
was,  and  long  remained,  the  grave  of  the  civil  government  of  Spain  *. 

As  the  valiant  remains  of  thefe  betrayed  and  defeated  goths  again  iffued 
from  their  mountains,  and  in  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  fcarcely  recovered  by 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  battles,  what  two  years  and  one  victory  had  taken 
from  them ; could  the  fingular  compound  of  chriftian  and  gothic  fpirit  appear 
otherwife  than  as  a fhadowfrom  the  grave  ? Ancient  chriftians  reconquered  their 
land  long  defecrated  by  the  infidel  faraccns:  every  church  they  were  able  to  confe- 
crate  anew  was  to  them  a valuable  prize  of  vidory.  Thus  bifhoprics  and  convents 
without  number  were  revived,  founded,  and  extolled  as  the  triumphal  honours 
of  the  crofs  and  the  fword  ; and  for  this  the  flow  progrefs  of  the  conqueft  afforded 

* I have  never  feen  the  original  inquiry  of  Weflro-Gothorum  in  Hi/pania, 1 On  the  kingdom 
a fwede  concerning  the  Caufes  of  the  fpeedy  of  the  Viiigoths  in  Spain,’  Upfai,  1705,  contains 
Decline  of  this  kingdom.  Iferhielm  de  Regno  only  academical  declamations. 
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ample  time.  It  happened  too,  principally,  in  the  moll  flourifhing  periods  of 
chivalry  and  the  popedom.  Some  kingdoms,  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
moors,  the  king  offered  to  the  pope  as  fiefs,  that  he  might  reign  in  them  as  a 
genuine  fon  of  the  ancient  church.  Every  where  the  bifhops  were  his  partners 
in  authority  ; and  the  chriftian  knights,  who  with  him  had  conquered  the  king- 
doms, wer egrandes  e ricos  hombres , a fuperiour  order  of  nobility,  who  divided  the 
new  chriftian  realm  with  the  king. 

As  jews  and  arians  had  been  expelled  by  the  orthodox  of  former  times,  fo 
now  were  jews  and  mohammedans  by  thofe  of  modern  days : thus  a fine  coun- 
try, once  flourifhing  under  various  people,  was  gradually  converted  into  a plea- 
fant  defert.  The  pillars  of  this  ancient  and  modern  gothic  chriftian  confti- 
tution  of  the  ftate  are  ftill  (landing  over  all  Spain  ; and  Time  has  placed  many 
between  them,  without  being  able  to  change  the  outline  or  foundation  of  the^ 
building.  It  is  true,  the  throne  of  the  catholic  king  no  longer  (lands  by  the 
fide  of  that  of  the  bifhop  in  Toledo ; and  the  holy  inquifition,  flnce  it’s  efta- 
blifhment,  has  become  rather  the  tool  of  defpotiftn,  than  of  blind  devotion: 
yet  in  this  fecluded  romantic  land  of  fanaticifm  fo  many  ftrong  fortrefles  of 
knights  have  been  erefled,  that  the  bones  of  St.  James  appear  to  reft  even 
more  fecurely  in  Compoftella,  than  thofe  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome.  More  than 
fifty  bifhops  and  archbifhops,  and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  convents,  mod  of 
them  wealthy,  enjoy  the  facrifice  of  a kingdom,  which  has  propagated  it’s 
orthodoxy  with  fire  and  fword,  with  treachery  and  with  bloodhounds,  in  two 
other  quarters  of  the  Globe : in  fpanifh  America  alone  almoft  as  many  of  the 
epifcopal  order  are  enthroned  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  church.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  letters,  the  fpaniards  clofely  followed  the  romans  in  (acred  poetry, 
polemics,  and  canon  law  ; and  thefe  were  fucceeded  by  expofitions  of  Scripture 
and  legends  in  fuch  number,  that  even  their  comedies  and  farces,  their  dances 
and  bull-fights,  could  not  difpenfe  with  a mixture  of  religion.  The  epifcopal 
gothic  jurifprudence  intimately  involved  itfelf  with  the  romifh  canon  law,  and 
on  this  all  the  acutenefs  of  the  nation  was  fo  whetted  into  fubtilties,  that  here 
too  we  have  a defert  producing  thorns  inftead  of  fruit  *.  Laftly,  though  in 
fome  degree  the  (hadow  only  remains  of  thofe  fuperiour  pofts  about  the  court 
and  crown,  which  were  at  firft  perfonal  ofEces  merely  among  the  goths,  as 
among  other  germans,  but  afterwards  as  dignities  of  the  realm  fucked  the  mar- 
row of  the  land  for  half  a chiliad ; the  kingly  power  having  had  the  addrefs 

* The  fpanifh  commentators,  both  on  the  a numerous  body,  in  which  all  the  acumen  of  the 
roman  law,  and  on  the fiette  partidas , the  leges  nation  is  exhaulted. 
de  toro,  the  auras  y acuerdos  del  coticejo  real,  form 
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on  hand  to  ally  itfelf  with  the  pope,  on  the  other  to  abate  the  pride  of 

ihe  nobles,  and  curtail  their  authority:  ftill,  as  incongruous  principles  of  this 
kind  enter  into  the  groundwork  of  the  (late,  and  are  interwoven  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  itfelf,  this  fine  country  will  long  remain  in  all  probability  a 
more  temperate  european  Africa,  a gothico-moorifh  chriftian  (late. 

The  vandals,  prefled  upon  by  the  vifigoths  and  fpaniards,  palled  into  Africa 
with  the  remains  of  the  alans,  and  there  formed  the  firft  neft  of  chriftian  pirates, 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  any  of  their  mohammedan  fuccefi'ors  afterwards 
became.  Genferic,  their  king,  one.  of  the  mod  valiant  barbarians  the  Earth 
ever  beheld,  in  a few  years  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  of  the  fer- 
tile  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  lybian  deferts  to  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  with 
an  army  by  no  means  numerous ; and  created  a naval  force,  with  which 

T this  numidian  lion  plundered  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Greece  and  Illyria  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  beyond  them  as  far  as  Gal- 
licia ; feized  on  the  balearic  iflands,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Sicily ; and 
435-  facked  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  World.  Ten  clays  he  fpent 
in  deliberately  and  completely  ftripping  this  city,  and  then  retired  with  the 
golden  covering  of  the  capitol,  the  ancient  fpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  immenfe  trealures  in  works  of  art  and  precious  things,  and  a mul- 
titude of  captives,  of  whom  he  fcarcely  knew  how  to  difoofe,  and  among  whom 
were  an  emprefs  and  her  two  daughters.  All  this  booty  he  fuccefsfully 
conveyed  to  his  new  Carthage,  except  a part  of  the  treafure,  which  was  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea.  The  elder  of  the  emperor’s  daughters,  Eudoxia,  he  mar- 
ried to  his  fon  ; the  younger  he  fent  back,  with  her  mother  : and  in  the  whole 
of  his  conduCl  he  proved  himfelf  fuch  a brave  and  able  monfter,  as  to-  be 
worthy  of  the  friendfhip  and  alliance  of  the  great  Attila,  who  affrighted,  con- 
quered, and  rendered  tributary  the  World,  from  the  borders  of  the  Lena  in 
Alia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Juft  toward  his  fubjecfts,  ftricft  in  his  manners, 
continent,  temperate,  cruel  only  when  moved  by  anger  or  fufpicion,  and  always 
active,  always  vigilant,  Genferic  fpent  a long  and  profperous  life,  and  left 
477*  to  his  two  fons  a flourifhing  kingdom,  in  which  the  treafures  of  the  weft 
had  been  collefted. 

His  kft  will  determined  the  fate  of  his  realm.  Conformably  to  this,  the 
oldeft  member  of  his  whole  family  was  always  to  fucceed  to  the  throne,  as  he 
muft  have  enjoyed  the  molt  time  for  experience;  and  this  very  circumftance 
threw  the  apple  of  difcord  among  his  defendants.  Thenceforward  the  oldeft 
of  the  family  was  never  fecure  of  his  life,  as  every  younger  member  was  eager  to 
be  the  oldeft:  thus  brothers  and  coufins  murdered  one  another ; each  feared. 
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or  envied,  the  reft ; and  as  the  fpirit  of  the  founder  was  inherited  by  none  of 
his  fucceflors,  his  vandals  funk  into  all  the  indolence  and  licentioufnefs  of  the 
african  climes.  Their  permanent  encampment,  which  thou  Id  have  foftercd 
their  ancient  courage,  became  the  feat  of  play  and  luxury  ; and  after  a period 
of  time  fcarcely  equal  to  that  during  which  Genferic  himfelf  had  reigned,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  overturned  in  a tingle  campaign.  The  eighth 
king,  Gelimer,  was  carried  to  Conftantinople,  with  his  plundered  trea- 
lures,  in  all  the  pomp  of  barbarian  triumph,  and  died  as  a peafant : his  captived 
vandals  were  tranfported  to  fortreffes  on  the  confines  of  Perfia,  and  the  remains 
of  the  nation  were  loft.  Thus  vanifhed,  as  an  enchanted  palacfe  with  all  it’s 
treafury,  this  wonderful  kingdom,  coins  of  which  are  ftill  cafually  found  in  the 
foil  of  Afric.  The  veflels  of  Solomon’s  temple,  which  Genferic  had  taken  from 
Rome,  were  carried  a third  time  in  triumph  at  Conftantinople ; thence  they 
revifited  Jerufalem,  as  prefents  to  a chriftian  church  ; and  fince  they  have 
probably  been  difperfed  over  all  the  World  as  coins,  imprefled  with  fome  arabic 
fentence. 

Thus  wander  facred  things ; thus  vanifli  kingdoms ; thus  nations  and  times 
revolve.  It  would  have  been  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance,  had  this 
vandal  kingdom  been  capable  of  maintaining  it’s  ground  in  Africa  : a great  part 
of  european,  afiatic,  and  african  hiftory,  nay  the  whole  courfe  of  european 
civilization,  would  have  been  changed  by  it.  At  prefent  the  memory 
•of  this  people  is  fcarcely  to  be  traced  in  the  name  of  a fingle  fpanilh  pro- 
vince *. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Kingdoms  of  the  Oßrogoths  and  Lombards. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  confideration  of  the  lombards  and  oftrogoths,  we 
rnuft  caft  our  eyes  for  a moment  on  that  meteor  in  the  horizon  of  Europe,  that 
fcourge  in  the  hand  of  God,  the  terrour  of  the  World,  Attila , king  of  the  huns. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  eruption  of  the  huns  from  Tatary 
was  the  real  occafion  of  that  laft  great  movement  of  all  the  german 
nations,  which  put  an  end  to  the  roman  empire.  The  power  of  the  huns  in 
Europe  arofe  to  it’s  moft  tremendous  height  under  Attila : to  him  the 
emperors  of  the  eaft  were  tributary:  he  defpifed  them  as  the  flaves  433* 

* Mannert’s  Gefcbiehte  der  Fand  ahn,  ‘ Hif-  eredted  a lafling  memorial  to  his  fame  in  his 

tory  of  the  Vandals,’  Leipfic,  17Ü5,  is  a juve-  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Reenter,  ‘ Geogra- 

ni!e  eflay,  not  unworthy  of  the  man,  who  has  phy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
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of  their  own  fervants,  received  from  them  annually  2100  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  himfelf  clad  in  plain  linen.  Goths,  gepides,  alans, 
herules,  acazires,  thuringians,  and  flavians,  were  his  fervants  : he  dwelt 
in  a wooden  houfe,  in  a village,  in  the  midft  of  a defert,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Pannonia*.  While  his  guefts  and  companions  were  ferved  in  veffels  of 
gold,  he  drank  out  of  a wooden  cup,  and  wore  not  fo  much  as  a tingle 
golden  ornament,  or  precious  ftone,  even  on  his  fword,  or  on  the  bridle  of 
his  horfe.  Juft  and  equitable, -extremely  kind  to  his  fubjedts,  but  mitlruftful 
of  his  enemies,  and  haughty  toward  the  haüghty  romans ; he  fuddenly  burft 
forth,  excited  probably  by  Genleric,  king  of  the  vandals,  with  an  army  of  five 
or  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  of  all  nations,  directed  his  courfe  weftward, 
^°"  traverfed  Germany,  pafled  the  Rhine,  and  extended  his  ravages  into  the 
midft  of  Gaul.  Every  thing  trembled  before  him,  till  at  length  an  army  of  all 
the  weftern  nations  collected,  and  advanced  againft  him.  With  the  prudence 
of  a confummate  general,  Attila  retreated  through  the  plain  of  Chalons,  where 
his  patfage  was  free : romans,  goths,  latins,  armoricans,  breons,  burgundians, 
faxons,  alans,  and  franks,  drew  together  to  oppofe  him  : he  himfelf  gave  orders 
for  battle  : the  fight  tvas  bloody,  numbers  fell  on  the  field,  and  fome  trifling 
circumftances  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Attila  repaffed  the  Rhine 
452'  unpurfued ; and  the  following  year  returned,  croffed  the  Alps,  traverfed 
Italy,  deftroyed  Aquileia,  plundered  Milan,  burned  Pavia,  and  fell  upon  Rome, 
that  he  might  at  once  make  a complete  end  of  the  roman  empire.  Leo,  the 
bifhop  of  Rome,  came  to  meet  him,  and  with  tears  intreated  him  to  fpare  the 
city  : he  likewife  vifited  him  in  his  camp  at  Mantua,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  leave  Italy. 

The  king  of  the  huns  returned  over  the  Alps,  and  was  meditating  revenge 
for  the  battle  he  had  loft  in  Gaul,  when  death  flopped  his  career.  His 
huns  interred  him  with  loud  lamentations  j and  with  him  funk  their 
fearful  pow'er.  His  fon  Ellak  died  foon  after  him  ; his  empire  fell  to  pieces  ; 
and  the  remains  of  his  people  returned  to  Afia,  or  were  deftroyed.  This 
Attila  is  the  king  Etzel  celebrated  in  german  fong ; the  hero,  before  whofe 
table  the  poets  of  many  countries  fang  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers : he 

* The  perfonal  traits  of  Attila  are  taken  « On  the  firtl  Expedition  of  Attila,’  De  prima 
chiefly  from  the  embafly  of  Prifcus  to  him,  from  Expeditione  Attila,  Leipfic,  1780,  with  remarks ; 
which  we  cannot  with  confidence  draw  a pifture  and  a work  « On  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of 
of  him  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  Many  the  Europeans,  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  Centuries,’ 
illuftrations  on  this  head,  and  of  the  manners  of  Sitten  und  Gelrauche  der  Europäer  im  5 und  6 
the  people,  are  colle&ed  from  F.  C.  J.  Fifcher;  Jahrhundert,  Frankfort,  1784.. 
who  published  an  old  poem,  difeovered  by  him. 
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too  is  the  monfter  reprefented  on  coins  and  in  pictures  with  horns,  nay  whofe 
whole  nation  has  been  made  a brood  of  elves  and  goblins.  Happily  Leo  ac- 
complifhed,  what  no  army  could  have  performed,  and  preferved  Europe  from  a 
ftate  of  calmuc  fervitude ; for  that  the  foldiers  of  Attila  were  mungals,  their 
government,  manners,  and  way  of  life,  evince. 

The  kingdom  of  the  herules,  likewife,  mull  not  be  palled  over  unnoticed,  for 
by  it  the  whole  weitem  empire  was  brought  to  an  end.  Thefe,  with  other 
german  nations,  had  long  ferved  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  romans  ■, 
and  when,  from  the  increafing  neceffities  of  the  empire,  their  pay  was  difcon- 
tinued,  they  took  care  to  remunerate  themfelves.  A third  part  of  the  lands  of 
Italy  was  given  them  to  cultivate ; and  a fortunate  adventurer,  Odoacer,  the 
leader  of  the  fcirri,  rugi,  and  herules,  became  the  firft  king  of  that  country. 
Romulus,  the  laft  of  the  emperors,  fell  into  his  handstand  as  the  youth  ' 
and  beauty  of  this  prince  excited  his  companion,  he  allowed  him  an  annual  in- 
come, with  one  of  the  villas  of  Lucullus  in  Campania.  Seventeen  years  Odoacer 
governed  Italy,  as  low  down  as  Sicily,  with  great  merit,  though  the  country 
was  diftrefted  by  the  greatell  public  calamities,  till  the  plunder  of  fuch  noble 
pofleffions  tempted  Theodoric,  king  of  the  oftrogoths.  This  young  hero  ob- 
tained the  gift  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  byzantine  court,  and  overcame 
Odoacer,  who,  refuling  to  keep  an  ignominious  treaty,  was  murdered. 

Thus  began  the  fovereignty  of  the  oftrogoths.  The  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  Theodoric,  known  in  popular  ftory  by  the  name  of  Dietrich 
of  Bern,  was  polifhed  and  humane.  He  had  been  educated  as  a hoftage  at 
Conftantinople,  and  performed  conliderable  fervices  to  the  eaftern  empire. 
There  the  dignities  of  a patriarch  and  conful  had  already  been  conferred  upon 
him  ; and  he  had  been  honoured  with  a ftatue  before  the  imperial  palace.  But 
Italy  was  the  field  of  his  jufter  fame  ; an  equitable  and  peaceful  reign.  Since 
the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  this  part  of  the  roman  world  had  not  been  ruled 
with  more  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  than  he  governed  Italy  and  Illyricum,  part  of 
Germany  and  Gaul,  and  Spain  alfo  as  regent.  For  a long  time,  likewife,  he 
held  the  fcales  between  the  vifigoths  and  franks.  Notwithftanding  his  triumph 
at  Rome,  he  arrogated  not  to  himfelf  the  imperial  title,  and  was  contented 
with  the  name  of  Flavius  : but  he  exercifed  all  the  authority  of  an  emperor, 
fed  the  roman  people,  reftored  to  the  city  it’s  ancient  games,  and,  being  an 
arian,  fent  the  bilhop  of  Rome  as  his  ambaflador  to  Conftantinople  even  in  be- 
half of  arianifm.  As  long  as  he  held  the  fceptre,  peace  reigned  among  the 
barbarians ; for  the  vifigothic,  frank,  vandal,  and  thuringian  kingdoms,  were 
allied  to  him  by  treaty,  or  by  blood.  Under  him  Italy  revived ; as  he  en- 
couraged 
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couraged  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  left  to  every  people  it’s  laws  and  cuftoms. 
He  upheld  and  honoured  the  monuments  of  antiquity ; eredled  fplendid  edifices, 
though  not  altogether  in  the  roman  tafle,  fro  n which  probably  the  appellation 
of  gothic  architedlure  is  derived  ; and  his  court  was  refpedted  by  all  the  barba- 
rians. Some  feeble  glimmering  of  fcience  even  appeared  under  him:  the  nafnts 
of  his  principal  officers  of  flate,  a Cafiiodorus,  a-  Boethius,  and  a Symmachus, 
are  dill  highly  efteemed.  Both  Symmachus  and  Boethius,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
met  an  untimely  fate,  in  confequence  of  a fufpicion,- that  they  aimed  to  reflore 
the  liberty  of  Rome:  yet  perhaps  the  old  king  may  be  forgiven  for  this  fufpi- 
cion,  as  he  could  look  only  to  an  infant  grandfon  for  a lucceftor,  and  was  well 
aware,  how  much  was  wanting  to  the  permanent  (lability  of  his  kingdom. 
Much  is  it  to  be  wiflied,  that  this  kingdom  of  the  goths  had  flood  ; and  that 
a Theodoric  had  determined  the  (piritual  and  temporal  conflitution  of  Europe, 
in  (lead  of  a Charlemagne. 

This  great  king  died,  however,  after  a wife  and  atftive  reign  of  thirty- 
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^ ' four  years ; and  immediately  the  evils,  that  lay  in  the  political  conftitu- 

tion of  all  the  german  nations,  broke  out.  Amalafvinda,  the  worthy  guardian 
of  the  young  Adelrich,  was  thwarted  in  his  education  by  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  ; and  as  on  his  deceafe  (he  took  the  deteftable  Deodatus  for  an  afliftant 
in  the  talk  of  government,  who  rewarded  her  with  death,  the  ftandard  of  re- 
volt was  railed  among  the  goths.  Many  of  the  nobles  afpired  after  the  fove- 
reignty  : the  avaricious  Juftinian  interfered  in  their  difputes,  and  his  gen°ral 
^ Belifarius  crofted  the  fea,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Italy.  The 
^ difunited  goths  were  hemmed  in,  -and  betrayed  ; Ravenna,  the  refidence  of 
their  fovereigns,  was  taken  by  fraud;  and  Belifarius  returned  with  the 
treafures  of  Theodoric,  and  a captive  king.  Soon,  however,  the  war  was 
renewed.  Totilas,  the  valiant  king  of  the  goths,  twice  took  Rome,  but  fpared 
^ the  city,  only  throwing  down  it’s  walls,  and  leaving  it  open.  This  Totilas 
was  a fecond  Theodoric,  and  found  fufficient  employment  for  the  treacher- 
" ous  greeks  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign.  After  he  had  been  ftain  in 
552.  battle,  and  his  hat  and  bloody  garments  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  frivo- 
554.  lous  Juftinian,  the  kingdom  of  the  goths  came  to  an  end  ; though  they 
held  out  bravely,  till  reduced  to  the  laft  7000  men. 

The  mind  revolts  at  the  contemplation  of  this  war,  in  which  juftice  and 
valour  contended,  on  the  one  fide,  againft  grecian  treachery,  avarice,  and 
italian  bafenefs,  on  the  other;  till  at  length  Narfes,  an  eunuch,  fucceeded  in 
extirpating  that  monarchy,  which  Theodoric  had  founded  for  the  happinefs  of 
Italy;  and  introduced,  to  the  lading  affliftion  of  the  country,  the  weak,  and 
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fubtile  exarchate,  from  which  fo  many  evils  and  diforders  fprung.  Here,  too, 
as  in  Spain,  the  religion  and  conftitution  of  the  gothic  ftate  were  unfortunately 
the  grounds  of  it’s  decay.  The  romifh  fee  could  not  bear  the  arian  goths  fo 
near  it,  nay  as  it’s  mailers : accordingly  it  left  no  means  unattempted  for  their 
deftrudtion,  not  even  the  interference  of  Conllantinople,  though  thus  itfelf 
was  endangered.  Befides,  the  character  of  the  goths  had  not  aflimilated  with 
that  of  the  italians : they  were  looked  upon  as  llrangers  and  conquerors,  and 
the  treacherous  greeks  were  preferred  to  them  ; though  from  thefe  the  italians 
fuffered  unfpeakably,  even  in  the  war  they  carried  on  for  their  deliverance ; 
and  they  would  have  lulfered  Hill  more,  had  not  the  lombards  come  to  their 
affillance  againlt  their  will.  The  goths  were  difperfed,  and  their  lall  remains 
crolfed  the  Alps. 

The  lombards  deferve,  that  the  upper  part  of  Italy  fhoutd  bear  their  name, 
as  it  was  denied  that  of  the  more  eftimable  goths.  Againll  the  goths  Jullinian 
called  them  forth  from  Pannonia;  and  they  at  length  fettled  themfelves  in 
pofleffion  of  their  booty.  Aiboin,  a prince  whofe  name  is  celebrated  by  many 
german  nations,  crolfed  the  Alps  with  an  army  compofed  of  various  tribes,  at- 
tended by  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  and  domellic  utenlils,  to  inhabit, 
not  to  ravage,  the  land  taken  from  the  goths.  He  acquired  the  country 
afterwards  called  Lombardy,  and  in  Milan,  elevated  on  a fhield,  was  proclaim- 
ed king  of  Italy  by  his  lombards : but  his  death  foon  followed.  His  mur- 
der was  planned  by  his  wife  Rofamund  ; who  efpoufed  his  alfaffin,  but 
was  forced  to  flea  from  the  country.  The  king  elected  by  the  lombards  was 
haughty  and  cruel : the  nobles,  therefore,  unanimoully  refolved  to  choofe  no 
other,  and  to  divide  the  kingdom  among  them. 

Hence  arofe  fix  and  thirty  dukes,  and  the  firfl  lombard-german  conftitution 
in  Italy  was.eftablifhed.  For  when  the  nation,  compelled  by  necdfity,  again 
elected  a king, -'every  powerful  feudatory  for  the  moll  part  adlcd  as  he  pleafed. 
Often  the  king  was  even  deprived  of  the  choice  of  thefe;  and  at  laft  his  power 
of  ruling  and  employing  his  valfals  depended  folely  on  his  precarious  perfonal 
authority.  Thus  arofe  the  dukes  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento  ; who  were 
foon  followed  by  others : for  the  country  abounded  with  cities,  in  which  here  a 
duke,  there  a count,  could  eftablilh  himfelf.  Thus,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  was  enfeebled,  and  could  have  been  much  more  eafily  extirpated 
than  that  of  the  goths,  had  Conllantinople  poffeffed  a Jullinian,  a Belilarius, 
and  a Narfes.  Yet  even  in  this  feeble  flate  it  was  capable  of  deflroying  the  re- 
mains of  the  exarchate  ; though  it’s  own  fall  wras  prepared  by  it.  The  bifhop 
of  Rome,  who  wifhed  only  for  a weak  and  divided  government  in  Italy,  beheld 
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the  lombards  too  powerful,  and  too  near.  Having  no  longer  any  affiftance  to 
expedt  from  Conftantinople,  Stephen  crofled  the  mountains ; flattered  Pepin, 
the  uiurper  of  the  crown  of  the  Franks,  with  the  honour  of  being  a prote&or 
of  the  church  ; anointed  him  legitimate  king  of  France ; and  accepted  as  a re- 
ward the  five  cities,  even  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  conquered,  and  the  exarchate,  yet  to  be  taken  from  the 
lombards. 

Charlemagne,  the  fon  of  Pepin,  completed  his  father’s  work  ; and  fubdued, 
with  his  over  whelming  power,  the  lombard  kingdom.  In  recompenfe, 
he  was  created  by  the  holy  father  patrician  of  Rome,  and  protestor  of 
800.  the  church,  and  proclaimed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  romans,  as  if  by 
the  infpiration  of  the  fpirit.  The  effedt  of  this  proclamation  on  Europe  in 
general  will  hereafter  appear : to  Italy  the  confequence  of  this  mafterly  caft  of 
the  fifherman’s  net  was  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  lombard  kingdom.  During 
the  two  centuries  of  it’s  continuance,  it  had  promoted  the  population 
of  the  ravaged  and  exhaufted  country ; it  had  diffufed  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs  through  the  land,  by  means  of  germanic  order  and  equity  ; while  every 
ftate  was  permitted  either  to  adopt  the  lombard  laws,  or  to  retain  it’s  own. 
The  jurifprudence  of  the  lombards  was  concife,  methodical,  and  effedlive  : their 
laws  remained  in  force  long  after  their  kingdom  was  deftroyed.  Even  Charle- 
magne, by  whom  it  was  overturned,  fiill  allowed  them  to  be  valid,  only  with 
additions  of  his  own.  In  feveral  parts  of  Italy  they  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon law,  in  conjundlion  with  the  roman ; and  found  admirers  and  expofitors, 
even  when  the  juftinian  code  became  paramount  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  feudal  con- 
flitution  of  the  lombards,  which  was  imitated  by  feveral  nations  of  Europe,  en- 
tailed difaftrous  confequences  on  this  quarter  of  the  Globe.  It  could  not  be 
otherwife  than  pleafing  to  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  that  the  power  of  the  ftate 
fiiould  be  divided  among  vaflals,  abfolute  in  their  own  territories,  and  connect- 
ed with  their  fupreme  lord  by  feeble  bands  ; for,  according  to  the  old  maxim, 
‘ divide,  and  govern,’  they  were  thus  enabled  to  profit  by  every  diforder.  Dukes, 
counts,  and  barons,  might  be  inftigated  to  revolt  againft  their  feudal  chief ; 
and  the  church  could  eafily  reap  confiderable  gains  from  rude  feudatories  and 
foldiers,  in  reward  of  it’s  abfolutions.  The  feudal  conftitution  was  the  ancient 
pillar  of  the  nobility  ; and  at  the  fame  time  it  was  the  ladder,  by  which  men 
in  office  afcended  to  hereditary  pofleffions,  and  even  to  the  foyereignty  itfelf. 
This  might  be  lefs  injurious  to  Italy:  for,  in  this  long  civilized  country,  enjoy- 
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ing  a near  intercourfe  with  the  greeks,  africans,  and  afiatics,  cities,  arts,  ma- 
nufactures, and  trade,  could  never  be  wholly  annihilated,  or  the  yet  un- 
obliterated roman  character  completely  effaced  : though  even  in  Italy  the 
feudal  divifion  of  lands  contained  the  germes  of  innumerable  difturbances, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes,  why  this  fine  country  could  never  attain  a 
{late  of  permanent  confiftence  after  the  time  of  the  romans.  In  other  countries 
we  (hall  find  the  application  of  the  feudal  law  of  Lombardy,  the  feeds  of  which 
were  contained  in  the  conflitution  of  every  other  germanic  nation,  far  more  in- 
jurious. Since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  added  Lombardy  to  his  poffef- 
fions,  and  tranfmitted  it  as  an  hereditary  portion  to  his  children ; fince  the 
roman  imperial  title,  too,  unfortunately  came  into  Germany,  and  this  poor  land* 
throughout  which  uniformity  of  fentiment  could  never  prevail,  had.  to  draw 
with  Italy  in  the  dangerous  harnefs  of  numerous  and  various  feudal  bands ; and 
before  an  emperor  had  recommended  the  written  law  of  Lombardy,  and  added 
it  to  the  juflinian  code  ; the  conflitution,  that  formed  it’s  bafe,  was  certainly 
not  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  many  diftriCts,  bare  of  towns,  and  poor  in 
arts.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  times,  the  law  of  the  lom- 
bards at  length  palled  for  the  general  feudal  law  of  the  empire  : and  thus  thefe 
people  ftill  furvive  in  their  cuftoms,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  were  raked  out 
of  their  afhes  to  be  condenfed  into  laws  *. 

The  ftate  of  the  church,  likewife,  was  much  affedted  by  this  conflitution. 
At  firft  the  lombards,  as  well  as  the  goths,  were  arians  : but  when  Gregory  the 
great  fucceeded  in  bringing  over  queen  Theodolinda,  the  mufe  of  her  nation* 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts  foon  difplayed  itfelf  in  good 
works.  Kings,  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  emulated  each  other,  in  building 
convents,  and  endowing  the  church  with  ample  additions  to  it’s  patrimony. 
The  church  of  Rome  enjoyed  pofleflions  of  this  kind  from  Sicily  to  Mount 
Cenis.  For  as  the  fiefs  of  temporal  lords  were  hereditary,  why  fhould  not 
thofe  of  the  fpiritual  be  the  fame,  who  had  to  provide  for  an  eternity  of  fuc- 
ceflors  ? Every  church  acquired  with  it’s  patrimony  fome  faint  for  a protec- 
tor and  men  had  continually  to  gain  the, favour  of  this  patron,  as  an  inter- 
cefior  with  God.  His  image  and  his  relics,  his  feflival  and  his  prayers,  worked 
miracles ; thefe  miracles  produced  frefii  prefents ; fo  that  what  with  the  con- 
tinual gratitude  of  the  faint,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  feudatories,  their 

* Executive  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  lent  in  it’s  kind,  is  very  valuable  with  refpeft  to 
hiftory  of  laws  in  general,  or  in  particular,  the  laws  of  the  nations  that  have  ruled  in  Italy. 
Giannone’s  Hiftory  of  Naples,  a work  excel- 
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wives,  and  children,  on  the  other,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  linking  a balance 
of  the  account.  The  feudal  conftitution  itfelf  paffed  in  fome  meafure  into  the 
church.  For  as  the  duke  took  precedence  of  the  count,  the  bifliop  who  fat 
by  the  duke’s  fide  would  maintain  precedence  of  a count’s  bifliop  : thus  the 
temporal  dukedom  became  the  diocefe  of  an  archbilhop ; the  bifhops  of  fubor- 
dinate  cities  were  converted  into  funragans  of  a fpiritual  duke.  The  wealthy 
abbots,  as  fpiritual  barons,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  their  bifhops,  and  render  themfelves  independent.  The  bifliop  of 
Rome,  who  thus  became  a fpiritual  emperor,  or  king,  willingly  allowed  this 
independance,  and  prepared  the  principles,  which  the  falfe  Ifidorus  afterwards 
publicly  eftablifhed  for  the  whole  catholic  church.  The  numerous  feflivals, 
adls  of  devotion,  mafles,  and  offices,  demanded  a multitude  of  clerical  func- 
tionaries : the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  facerdotal  garments,  which  were 
fuited  to  the  barbarian  tafle,  required  their  facriftan  ; the  patrimonial  poflef- 
fions,  their  redlors ; all  ultimately  terminating  in  a fpiritual  and  temporal  pa- 
tron, a pope  and  emperor;  fo  that  church  and  ftate  rivalled  each  other  in  one 
feudal  conftitution.  The  fall  of  the  lombard  kingdom  was  the  birth  of  a pope, 
and  with  him  of  a new  emperor,  whence  the  whole  conftitution  of  Europe  al- 
fumed  a new  form.  For  the  face  of  the  World  is  not  changed  by  conqueft 
alone;  but  ftill  more  by  new  views  of  things,  by  new  dilpofitions,  laws,  and 
rights. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Kingdoms  of  the  Allemans , Burgundians , and  Franks. 

T he  allemans  were  one  of  the  rudeft  of  the  german  nations.  At  firft  plun- 
derers of  the  roman  borders,  and  ravagers  of  their  towns  and  fortrefies ; as  the 
roman  power  declined,  they  feized  on  the  eaftern  part  of  Gaul ; and  with  it, 
and  their  ancient  poffeffions,  became  mailers  of  a fine  country',  to  which  they 
might  have  given  as  excellent  a conftitution.  But  this  the  allemans 
49^  never  did ; for  they  were  overpowered  by  the  franks;  their  king  fell  in  bat- 
tle; and  the  people  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  or  were  difperfed.  At  length,  un- 
der the  fovereignty  of  the  franks,  they  obtained  a duke ; in  a fhort  time 
556  after,  chriftianity;  and  laftly,  written  law's.  Thefe  are  ftill  extant,. and  dif- 
play  the  Ample,  rude  character  of  the  people.  Under  the  laft  of  the  mero- 
vingian  line  of  kings,  their. duke  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  w'ere  con- 
founded 
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founded  in  the  mafsof  thefrancic  nations.  If  the  german  fwifs'be  the  defend- 
ants of  t liefe  allemans,  they  have  the  merit  of  having  a fecond  time  cleared  the 
forefts  of  the  Alps,  and  gradually  adorned  them  with  huts,  villages,  towns, 
towers,  churches,  convents,  and  cities.  At  the  fame  time  we  mu  ft  not  ^ 
forget  thofe,  by  whom  they  were  converted,  St.  Columbanus  and  his  com- 
panions, the  name  of  one  of  whom,  St.  Gall,  is  to  be  recorded  as  a benefactor 
of  all  Europe,  by  the  foundation  of  his  monaftery.  We  owe  the  prefervation 
of  many  claflk  authors  to  the  inftitutiqn  of  thefe  irilli  monks,  whole  hermitage 
amid  barbarous  nations  was  a lource  of  moral  improvement,  if  not  a feat  of 
learning,  and  fhineslike  a ftar  amid  thefe  gloomy  regions  *. 

The  burgundians  became  a gentler  people,  after  their  alliance  with  the  ro- 
mans. They  fuflered  themfelves  to  be  fixed  by  them  in  towns,  and  were  not 
averfe  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  trade.  The  romans  having  bellowed  on  them 
a province  in  Gaul,  they  lived  peaceably,  cultivated  corn  and  the  vine,  cleared 
the  woods,  and  would  probably  have  eftablifhed  a flourilhing  kingdom  in  their 
delightful  country,  which  ultimately  extended  to  the  borders  of  Provence  and 
the  Leman  lake,  if  the  haughty  and  plundering  franks  would  have  allowed  them 
room  for  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  Clotilda,  who  induced  the  franks 
to  embrace  the  chriftian  faith,  was  a burgundian  princefs,  who,  to  expiate 
fome  family  crimes,  ruined  both  it  and  her  paternal  kingdom.  This 
ftate  exifted  fcarcely  a century,  the  laws  of  the  burgundians  during  534 
which,  with  fome  determinations  of  their  ecclefiaftical  councils,  are  ftill  ex- 
tant ; but  it  has  more  particularly  perpetuated  it’s-  name  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  about  the  Leman  lake,  and  in  the  gallic  provinces.  This  country  it 
rendered  a Paradife,  while  others  were  yet  no  tiiore  than  wilderneftes.  It’s 
legiflator,  Gundebald,  rebuilt  Geneva  ; and  his  walls  for  more  than  a thoufand 
years  have  protected  a city,  the  influence  of  which  On  Europe  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  many  extenfive  regions.  In  the  land  it  cultivated  the  human 
mind  has  been  more  than  once  fired,  and  imagination  foared  with  lofty  wing. 
Even  under  the  franks  the  burgundians  retained  their  ancient  conftitution  : 
accordingly,  on  the  fall  of  the  cärlovingian  race,  they  were  the  firft  who  chofe 
themfelves  a king.  This  new 'ftate  continued  above  two  hundred  years; 
and  formed  no  bad  example  for  other  nations*  to  eftablifli  their  own  inde- 
pendance. 

* Every  thing  refpefting  the  kingdoms' and  zerland,’  Leipfic,  1786,  &c. ; fo  that  I may 

nations  here  mentioned,  in  which  Switzerland  call  this  book  a library  of  hiftorical  informa- 

is  any  way  concerned,  will  be  found  to  receive  tion.  A hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the  nations 

iiluftration,  or  judicious  remark,  in  John  Muel-  of  Europe,  from  the  pen  of  this  writer,  would 

ler’s  Gejchicbte  der  Schweiz,  ‘ Hiitory  of  Swit*  probably  be  the  full  in  it’s  kind. 
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It  is  now  time  to  l'peak  of  that  kingdom,  which  put  an  end  to  fo  many 
others,  the  kingdom  of  the  franks.  After  repeated  attempts,  thefe  at  length 
fucceeded  in  eftablifhing  in  Gaul  that  ftate,  which,  from  a flight  beginning, 
firft  conquered  the  allemans,  then  gradually  drove  the  vifigoths  into  Spain, 
fubjugated  the  britons  in  Armorica,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  the  burgundians 
under  fubjecftion,  and  barbaroufly  deftroyed  the  ftate  of  Thuringia.  When 
the  declining  royal  houfes  of  Merovams  and  Clovis  had  valiant  mayors  of  their 
palaces,  Charles  Martel  repelled  the  arabs,  and  fubdued  the  frifons  : and  when 
the  mayors  of  the  palace  had  afcended  the  throne,  Charlemagne  foon  arofe, 
by  whom  the  kingdom  of  the  lombards  was  deftroyed ; Spain,  as  far  as  the 
Ebro,  with  Majorca  and  Minorca,  conquered  the  fouth  of  Germany,  to  Pan- 
nonia,  and  the  north,  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  fubjugated ; the  imperial 
title  transferred  from  Rome  to  his  own  country  ; and  the  nations  bordering  on 
his  empire,  the  huns  and  flavians,  kept  in  fear  and  fubmiffion.  A mighty  em- 
pire ! more  powerful  than  any  one  fince  the  time  of  the  romans  had  been  j and 
equally  memorable  to  all  Europe  in  it’s  rife,  and  in  it’s  fall.  How  did  the 
kingdom  of  the  franks  acquire  this  pre-eminence  over  all  it’s  contemporaries  ? 

1.  The  fituation  of  the  country  of  the  franks  was  more  fecure , than  that  of  the 
j>oJfeßons  of  any  of  their  wandering  brethren.  When  they  entered  Gaul,  the  ro- 
man empire  was  already  overturned ; and  the  moft  valiant  of  their  brethren, 
who  had  gone  before  them,  were  cither  provided  for,  ordifperfed.  They  found 
an  eafy  viftory  over  the  enfeebled  gauls ; who,  dilheartened  by  repeated  mil- 
fortune,  readily  fubmitted  to  their  yoke  and  the  laft  remains  of  the  romans, 
feared  at  their  approach,  lied  before  them  like  fhadows.  When  Clovis  with 
tyrannic  hand  cleared  the  country  for  his  new  pofleftions,  and  made  free 
with  the  life  of  every  neighbour,  from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  dread  -y 
he  foon  had  the  coaft  clear  both  before  and  behind  him,  and  his  France 
remained  as  an  illand,  furrounded  by  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  and  countries  that 
he  had  depopulated.  After  the  allemans  and  thuringians  were  conquered,  no 
people  inclined  to  migration  appeared  in  his  rear.  From  the  faxons  and  frifons 
he  contrived  to  remove  all  defire  of  migrating,  in  a ferocious  manner.  His 
kingdom  lay  fortunately  remote  both  from  Conftantinople,  and  from  Rome  : for 
if  the  franks  had  had  anything  to  do  with  Italyr,  it  is  probable,  that,  from  the  vile 
morals  of  their  kings,  the  treachery  of  their  nobles,  and  the  negligent  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
they  would  have  experienced  no  better  fate,  than  thofe  worthier  nations,  the 
goths  and  lombards. 

2.  Clovis  was  the  firß  orthodox  king  among  the  barbarians.  This  was  of  more 

advantage 
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advantage  to  him,  than  all  the  virtues.  Into  what  circle  of  faints  did  this  in- 
troduce the  firftborn  fon  of  the  church  ! Into  a congregation,  the  influence  of 
. which  extended  over  all  the  weft  of  european  chriftendom.  Gaul  and  roman 
Germany  were  full  of  bifhops.  They  fat  in  feemly  order  along  the  courfe  of 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Mentz,  Triers,  Cologne,  Be- 
fancon,  Worms,  Spires,  Strafburg,  Conftance,  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Tongres, 
Lorca,  Trent,  Brixen,  Bafil,  and  other  ancient  feats  of  chriftianitv,  employed 
the  orthodox  king  as  a bulwark  againft  heretics  and  heathens.  At  the  firft  coun- 
cil held  by  Clovis  in  Gaul  were  prefent  thirty-two  bifhops,  among  whom  were  five 
metropolitans  : a compact  fpiritual  body  politic,  and  very  efficient  for  his 
purpofes.  By  them  the  arian  kingdom  of  the  burgundians  was  given  to  the 
franks  : the  mayors  of  the  palace  courted  their  favour ; Boniface,  bifhop  of 
Mentz,  crowned  the  ufurper  king  of  the  franks ; and  as  early  as  Charles  Mar- 
tel’s time,  the  patriciate  of  Rome,  with  the  guardianfliip  of  the  church, 
was  a matter  in  agitation.  At  the  fame  time  thefe  guardians  of  the  church 
cannot  be  reproached  with  negled  of  their  ward.  They  repaired  the  epifcopal 
cities  that  had  been  ravaged,  fupported  their  diocefes,  fummoned  the  bifhops 
to  their  diets,  and  in  Germany  the  church  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  kings  of 
the  franks  at  the  expenfe  of  the  nation.  The  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of 
Salzburg,  Wurtzburg,  Eichftadt,  Augfburg,  Freifingen,  Ratifbon,  Paflau, 
Ofnabruck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Halberftadt,  Minden,  Verden,  Paderborn, 
Hilderfheim,  and  Munfter,  the  abbots  of  Fulda,  Hirfchfeld,  Kempten,  Kor- 
vey,  Elwangen,  St.  Emeran,  and  others,  eftablifhed  themfelves  through  their 
means:  and  to  them  thefe  fpiritual  lords  are  indebted  for  their  feats  in  the  diets, 
with  their  lands  and  vaflals.  The  king  of  France  is  the  firftborn  fon  of  the 
church  : the  emperor  of  Germany,  his  younger  ftep-brother,  only  inherited  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  church  from  him. 

3.  Under  fuch  circumflances,  the  firfl  imperial  conflitution  of  a germannic  people  could 
be  more  confpicuonfly  difplayed  in  Gaul,  than  in  Italy , Spain , or  Germany  itfelf.  The 
firft  ftep  to  a monarchy  governing  all  around  it  was  made  by  Clovis ; and  his  ex- 
ample was  filently  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  ftate.  In  fpite  of  the  repeated  divi- 
fion  of  the  kingdom ; In  fpite  of  it’s  internal  fhocks  from  the  crimes  of  the 
royal  houfe,  and  the  unbridled  conduct  of  the  great ; it  was  never  deftroyed  : 
for  the  church  was  interefted  in  upholding  the  monarchy.  Valiant  and  able 
officers  of  the  crown  wielded  the  fceptre  of  the  feeble  kings ; conqueft  went  for- 
ward ; and  it  was  deemed  much  better  to  permit  the  extindion  of  the  race  of 
Clovis,  than  to  iufler  the  fall  of  a ftate,  which  was  indifpenfable  to  all  romifh 
chriftendom.  For  as  the  conftitution  of  germannic  nations  in  fad:  ever)7  where 
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depended  on  the  king  and  officers  of  the  crown,  perfonally ; and  ftill  more 
particularly  in  this  kingdom,  placed  between  arabs  and  heathens;  all  united 
to  maintain,  in  this  frontier  empire,  that  mound  againft  them,  which  the 
lioufe  of  Pepin  de  Heriflal  had  happily  formed.  We  have  to  thank  him  and 
his  brave  pofterity,  that  a flop  was  put  to  the  conqueds  of  the  moors,  as 
well  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the  northern  and  eaftern  nations;  that  a glimmering 
of  fcience  at  lead  was  preferved  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps ; and  ladly,  that  a 
political  fydem  of  the  german  kind  was  edablifhed  in  Europe,  to  which  other 
nations  were  ultimately  obliged  to  accede,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulfion. 
As  Charlemagne  was  the  head  of  this  branch,  to  which  Europe  is  fo  much  in- 
debted, his  picture  may  lerve  us  for  thofc  of  all  the  red  *. 

Charlemagne  defeended  from  officers  of  date.  His  father  became,  what 
he  was  not  born,  a king.  Of  courfe  his  ideas  were  fuch  as  he  derived  from  the 

boufe  of  his  father,  and  the  conditution  of  his  kingdom.  This  conditution  he 
fought  to  carry  to  perfection,  as  he  was  educated  in  it,  and  deemed  it  of  all 
the  bed ; for  every  tree  grows  in  it’s  own  foil.  Charles  clothed  himfelf  as  a 
frank,  and  was  a frank  in  his  heart : aduredly,  therefore,  we  cannot  better 
learn  to  appreciate  the  conditution  of  his  people,  than  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  viewed  and  treated  it.  He  fummoned  diets,  and  did  with  them 
whatever  he  pleafed  : he  ilfued  falutary  laws  for  the  date,  and  capitularies,  but 
with  the  affent  of  the  empire.  He  refpe&ed  the  different  orders  in  it  after ‘his 
manner ; and  permitted  conquered  nations  to  retain  their  own  laws,  as  long  as 
it  could  be  done.  He  was  defirous  of  uniting  them  all  in  one  body,  and  had 
fpirit  enough,  to  impart  to  it  animation.  Dukes,  from  whom  danger  was  tobe 
apprehended,  he  differed  to  become  extindt ; and  filled  their  places  with  .counts, 
holding  offices  from  the  court.  He  appointed  commiffioners  ( mijjos ) to  vifit 
both  thefe  and  the  bifhops;  and  took  every  method  of  checking  the  defpotifm 
of  rapacious  fatraps,  info’ent  nobles,  and  idle  monks.  On  the  defmefnes  of  his 
crown  he  was  not  an  emperor,  but  a father  of  a family  ; and  he  would  willingly 
have  been  the  fame  throughout  his  whole  empire,  to  animate  every  indolent 
member  of  it  with  the  fpirit  of  induftry  and  order:  but  here  the  barbarifm  of 
the  age,  and  the  ecclefiaftical  and  military  fpirit  of  the  franks,  too  frequently 
oppofed  his  endeavours.  Scarcely  ever  mortal  fo  drift  ly  obeyed  the  laws  of 
equity  ; except  where  the  interefh  of  the  church  or  the  date  prompted  him  to 

• In  the  late  Gefcbichte  des  Regierung  Karls  as  I have  here  given.  The  whole  ofthat  acute 
des  GroJ/en,  ‘ Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Charle-  work  is  a commentary  on  the  brief  Iketch  here 
magne,’  by  Hegewifch,  Hamburgh,  1791,  I attempted, 
think  I difeover  the  fame  view  of  his  intentions, 
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aCts  of  violence  and  injuftice.  He  loved  fidelity  and  activity  in  his  fervice; 
and  would  have  looked  indignant,  had  he  returned,  on  the  attempt  of 
making  his  malk  give  a fanhtion  to  a lethargic  titulary  conftitutiom 
But  the  wheel  of  Fate  is  in  continual  revolution.  The  race  of  his  pro- 
genitors fprung  from  fervants  of  the  crown ; and  after  his  death  other 
fervants  of  inferiour  talents  unworthily  wielded  his  fceptre,  ruined  his  king- 
dom, deftroyed  the  labours  of  his  life,  and  fruftrated  the  fchemes  of  his  intelli- 
gent mind.  Pofterity  inherited  from  him,  what  he  did  his  utmoft  to  fup- 
prefs  or  improve,  vaflals,  orders  of  nobility,  and  a barbarous  pomp  of  francic 
court  parade.  Fie  converted  dignities  into  offices ; after  him  thefe  offices  foon 
became  again  empty  dignities. 

From  his  forefathers  Charles  likewife  inherited  a third:  of  conqueft  : for,  as 
they  had  been  decidedly  fuccefsful  againft  the  frifons,  allemans,  arabs,  and  lom- 
bards, and  it  was  almoft  an  eftablilhed  maxim  of  ftate  with  Clovis,  to  fecure- 
the  countries  he  conquered  by  the  depreffion  of  their  neighbours ; he  proceed- 
ed with  giant  fteps  on  the  fame  courfe.  Perlbnal  quarrels  gave  birth  to  wars, 
of  which  one  followed  another,  fo  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  that 
continued  near  half  a century.  The  lombards,  arabs,  bavarians,  hungarians, 
and  fiavians,  felt  this  military  fpirit  of  the  franks ; and  ftill  more  the  faxons, 
againfi:  whom,  toward  the  end  of  a three  and  thirty  years  war,  Charles  fcrupled 
not  to  employ  very  violent  means.  Fie  thus  fo  far  obtained  his  objeCt,  that 
with  his  empire  he  eftablilhed  the  firft  folid  monarchy  throughout  Europe  : for 
whatever  troubles  the  normans,  fiavians,  and  hungarians,  afterwards  gave  Ins' 
fuccdfors  ; and  however  the  great  empire  might  be  enfeebled,  difturbed,  and 
broken,  by  partitions  and  internal  diftenfions ; a flop  was  put  to  all  future  ta- 
tarian  immigrations,  from  Pannonia  to  the  Elbe.  The  empire  of  the  franks 
eftablilhed  by  him,  againft  which  the  huns  and  arabs  had  already  foundered, 
proved  to  them  an  immovable  corner  Hone. 

In  his  religion  and  love  of  fcience,  likewife,  Charles  was  a frank-  Political 
caufes  had  rendered  the  catholic  profeffion  hereditary  in  the  crown  from  the- 
time  of  Clovis : and  when  the  power  came  into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne’s 
family,  they  were  the  more  confirmed  in  it,  as  the  church  alone  aided  them  to 
afeend  the  throne,  and  they  were  formally  anointed  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome 
himfelf.  Charles,  when  a boy  of  twelve  years  old,  had  feen  the  holy  pontif  in 
his  father’s  houfe,  and  had  then  received  from  his  hands  the  inundtion  to  his 
future  empire  : the  converfion  of  Germany  had  long  been  carried  on  under  the 
protection  of  francic  fovereigns,  and  often  with  their  voluntary  affiftance;  as 
to  the  weft  chriftianity  was  the  ftrongeft  bulwark  againft  the  pagan  barbarians : 

how, 
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how,  then,  could  Charles  avoid  proceeding  in  the  fame  towards  the  north,  and 
at  laft  converting  the  faxons  with  the  fword  ? As  an  orthodox  frank,  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  conditution  he  thus  dedroyed  among  them : he  carried  on  the 
pious  work  of  the  church  for  the  fecurity  of  his  empire,  and  perfevered  in  the 
gallant  and  meritorious  fervices  of  his  fathers  toward  the  pope  and  bilhops. 
His  fuccellors,  particularly  when  the  chief  empire  of  the  World  had  fixed  itfelf 
in  Germany,  followed  his  deps ; and  thus  flavians,  wendes,  poles,  pruflians, 
livonians,  and  edhonians,  were  converted  in  fuch  a manner,  that  none  of  thefe 
baptized  nations  ventured  to  make  any  farther  incurfions  into  the  holy  german 
empire.  If,  however,  the  holy  and  blefled  Charles,  as  the  golden  bull  has  dyled 
him,  faw  what  has  fprung  from  the  eflablifhments  he  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  fcience,  from  his  wealthy  biflhoprics,  canonries,  and  monadic 
lchools,  he  would  wave  his  francic  fword  and  fceptre  over  many  of  them  with 
no  friendly  hand. 

4.  Laflly , it  is  undeniable , that  the  bißiop  of  Rome  fet  his  feal  upon  all  this,  and 
conferred  the  crown  as  it  were  on  the  empire  of  the  franks.  He  had  been  a friend 
to  the  franks  from  the  time  of  Clovis : he  had  taken  refuge  with  Pepin,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  as  a gift  the  whole  booty  of  the  conquered  lands  of  the  lom- 
bards. After  this  he  had  recourfe  to  the  afiidance  of  Charlemagne ; and  being 
vicftorioufly  edablilhed  by  him  in  Rome,  he  gave  him  in  return,  on  the  famous 
chriftmafs  night,  a new  prefent,  the  roman  imperial  crown.  Charles  appeared 
daggered  and  abadied;  but  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people  reconciled  him 
to  this  new  honour : and,  indeed,  as  it  was  accounted  by  all  european  nations 
the  highed  dignity  in  the  World,  who  could  be  more  worthy  of  it  than  this 
frank  ; the  greated  monarch  of  the  wed ; king  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain  ; the  effedtual  prote<5tor  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ; refpedted  by  every  king  in 
Europe,  and  even  by  the  khalif  of  Bagdad  ? Accordingly  he  foon  entered  into 
a treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Condantinople ; and  took  the  title  of  roman  em- 
peror, though  be  refided  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  travelled  about  his  extenfive 
dominions. 

Charlemagne  deferved  the  crown : O that  it  had  been  buried  with  him, 
at  lead  for  Germany  ! For,  when  he  was  no  more,  of  what  advantage  was 
it  on  the  head  of  the  good  and  weak  Lewis  ? and  when  Lewis  was  com- 
pelled prematurely  to  divide  his  empire,  how  oppredive  was  it  on  the  heads  of 
each  of  his  fuccedbrs  ! The  empire  was  torn  to  pieces : it’s  irritated  neigh- 
bours, normans,  davians,  and  huns,  rofe  up,  and  ravaged  the  land  ; the  law  of 
the  dronger  prevailed  ; the  diets  of  the  empire  fell  into  decay.  Brother  bafely 
warred  againd  brother  j father,  againd  fon  ; and  the  ecclefiadics,  with  the 
§ bilhop 
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bifhop  of  R.ome,  were  their  unworthy  umpires.  Bifhops  grew  up  into  princes : 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians  drove  every  thing  into  the  power  of  thofe  who 
refided  in  fortreffes.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  governors  and  officers  of 
date  eredted  thcmfelves  into  petty  fovereigns : anarchy,  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
difcord,  every  where  prevailed.  Eighty-eight  years  after  Charles  had  aflumed  the 
imperial  crown,  his  legitimate  race  was  extinguifhed  in  the  deeped  mifery ; and 
before  he  had  tenanted  the  grave  a century,  his  lad  fpurious  imperial  (hoot 
was  cut  off.  No  one,  but  a man  like  him,  could  rule  an  empire  of  fuch  vad 
extent,  of  luch  an  artificial  conditution,  compofed  of  dich  difcordant  parts,  and 
endowed  with  fuch  pretenfions.  The  moment  the  foul  had  quitted  this  giant 
frame,  it’s  parts  began  to  diffolve,  and  it  remained  for  centuries  a putrefying 
carcafe. 

Red  in  peace,  great  king  ! too  great  for  a long  train  of  thy  fucceffors.  A 
thoufand  years  are  elapfed,  and  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  are  not  yet  united, 
though  thy  hand  had  already  begun  the  work  for  a trifling  objedt.  By  thee 
inditutions  were  founded  for  education  and  fcience  in  thy  days  of  barba- 
rifm  : by  aftertimes  they  have  been  abufed,  and  are  abufed  dill.  Thy  capitu- 
laries, compared  with  many  of  fubfequent  ages,  are  divine  laws.  By  thee  the 
bards  of  ancient  times  were  collected : by  thy  fon  Lewis  they  were  defpifed 
<ind  fold,  and  their  memory  in  confequence  for  ever  annihilated.  By  thee  the 
German  language  was  cherifhed,  and  improved  to  the  utmod  of  thy  power : men 
of  learning  were  aflembled  round  thee  from  the  remoted  lands  : Alcuin,  thy 
philoTopher,  Angilbert,  the  Homer  of  the  academy  of  thy  court,  and  the  ex- 
cellent Eginhart,  thy  fecretary,  were  beloved  by  thee  : thy  chief  opponents  were 
ignorance,  inveterate  barbarifm,  and  indolent  pride.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  again 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  alter  that  machine,  which  began 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth.  Till  then  we  will  honour  thy  relics,  abufe  thy  edablifh- 
ments  according  to  law,  and  defpife  thy  old  francic  indudry.  Great  Charles,  thy 
empire,  which  fell  immediately  after  thee,  is  thy  monument : France,  Germany, 
•and  Lombardy  are  it’s  ruins. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  Normans , and  Danes. 

The  hidory  of  the  german  nations  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  poflefles  a cer- 
tain degree  of  famenefs  : the  maritime  nations,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  we 
now  come,  were  more  rapid  in  their  attacks,  more  barbarous  in  their  ravages,  and 
more  unfettled  in  their  poffeffions;  but  then  we  difcern  among  them,  as  amid 
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the  tempeds  of  the  ocean,  men  of  the  highed  courage,  enterprizes  of  the  mod 
fuccefsful  kind,  and  kingdoms  the  genius  of  which  dill  breathes  the  frefh  air  of 
the  fea. 

Already  .in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  anglo-faxons,  who  had 
long  carried  on  the  trade  of  war  and  plunder  by  fea,  repaired  to  the  aid 
of  the  britons,  from  the  northern  fhores  of  Germany.  Hengid  and  Horfa 
(dallion  and  mare)  were  their  leaders  : and  as  they  eafily  overcame  the  enemies 
of  the  britons,  the  pidts  and  Caledonians,  and  were  pleafed  with  the  country, 
they  invited  over  more  of  their  brethren  ; reding  not,  till,  after  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  the  mod  favage  war  and  horrible  defolation,  all  Britain,  Wales  and 
Cornwall  excepted,  became  their  own. 

The  cimbri,  who  were  confined  to  thefe  parts,  were  never  fo  fortunate  as  to 
illue  from  their  mountains,  and  reconquer  their  ancient  country,  as  was  done  by 
the  vifigoths  in  Spain ; the  favage  faxons  being  foon  fecured  and  confirmed  in 
their  pofTeflion  as  catholic  chridians.  For  it  was  not  long  after  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  the  fird  faxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  that  the  daughter  of  an  orthodox 
king  of  Paris  prepared  her  heathen  fpoufe  Ethelbert  to  embrace  chridianity, 

which  Audin  the  monk,  armed  with  a filver  crofs,  introduced  into  Eng- 
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land  with  great  folemnity.  Gregory  the  great,  then  holding  the  fee  of 

Rome,  who  burned  with  ardour  to  introduce  chridianity  into  every  nation,  par- 
ticularly by  the  marriage  of  orthodox  princeffes  with  heathen  kings,  fent  him 
thither;  determined  his  cafes  of  confcience  ; and  made  him  the  firdarch- 

725. 

bifhop  of  this  fortunate  ifland,  which,  from  the  time  of  Ina,  was  liberal 
of  it’s  tributary  pence  to  St.  Peter.  Scarcely  any  other  country  in  Europe  has 
been  fo  abundantly  provided  with  convents  and  ecclefiadical  foundations  as 
England,  yet  literature  reaped  lefs  advantage  from  them  than  might  have  been 
expe&ed.  In  this  country  chridianity  fprouted  not  from  the  roots  of  an  ancient 
apodolical  church,  as  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  even  in  Ireland  : the  Gofpel 
was  brought  to  the  rude  faxons  in  a new  form  by  modern  romifh  drangers. 
Theenglifh  monks  had  afterwards  fo  much  the  more  merit,  however,  in  foreign 
converfions  j and  would  have  been  of  confiderable  fervice  t<?  the  hidory  of  their 
country,  at  lead  in  monadic  records,  if  thefe  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  danes. 

Seven  kingdoms  of  faxon  barbarians,  unequal  in  extent,  on  a peninfula 
of  moderate  fize,  entangled  by  chriftian  and  heathen  warfare,  exhibit  no 
pleafing  picture.  And  yet  this  chaotic  date  endured  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  during  which  we  perceive  only  the  occafional  glimmering  of  fome 
ecclefiadical  foundations  and  ordinances,  or  the  commencement  of  a written 

law* 
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law,  as  thofe  of  Ethel bert  and  Ina.  At  length  the  feven  kingdoms  were  o 
united  under  Egbert ; and  more  than  one  of  the  fubfequent  monarchspof- 
fefted  fufficient  fpirit  and  power,  to  have  rendered  their  government  flourifh- 
ing,  had  not  the  incurfions  of  the  normans  and  danes,  who  roamed  the  fea 
with  frelli  defire  of  plunder,  prevented  any  permanent  good  either  on  the 
coaft  of  France  or  England.  The  injury  they  did  is  beyond  expreffion ; the 
barbarities  they  exercifed  are  unutterable  : and  if  Charles  treated  the  faxons, 
if  the  angles  treated  the  britons  and  cimbri,  with  cruelty,  their  afts  of  injuflice 
toward  thefe  people  were  avenged  on  their  pofterity,  till  the  whole  fury  of  the  war- 
like north  was  exhaufted.  But  as  the  greateft  minds  difplay  themfelves  in  the 
moll  turbulent  ftorms,  on  the  call  of  neceflity ; fo  England  has  to  boaft  among 
others  her  Alfred,  a pattern  for  kings  in  a time  of  extremity,  a bright  ftar  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

Having  received  the  rpyal  untftion,  while  yet  a child,  from  the  hands  of  pope 
Leo  IV,  he  remained  unfchooled,  till  the  defire  of  reading  faxon  heroic  poems 
fo  excited  his  induftry,  that  he  proceeded  from  them  to  latin  authors : and 
with  thefe  he  calmly  converfed  till  his  22d  year,  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
called  him  to  a throne,  and  to  every  danger,  with  which  a throne  could  be  fur- 
rounded.  The  danes  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  country  i and  as  they  obferved 
the  courage  and  good  fortune  of  the  young  king,  they  fo  united  their  forces  in 
repeated  attacks,  that  Alfred,  who  had  fought  eight  battles  with  them  in 
one  year,  who  had  repeatedly  obliged  them  to  fwear  on  holy  relics  to  pre-  ^75* 
ferve  peace,  and  who  was  not  lefs  mild  and  juft  as  a conqueror  than  brave  and 
wary  in  fight,  at  length  found  himfelf  reduced  to  feek  fecurity  in  a pea- 
fant’s  garb,  and  become  the  unknown  fervant  of  a herdfman’s  wife. 

Still,  however,  his  courage  deferted  him  not.  With  a few  followers  he  con- 
ftru&ed  himfelf  a habitation  in  the  midft  of  a morafs,  which  he  called  the  ifle 
of  Ethelingey,  or  of  Nobles,  and  which  conftituted  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. Here  he  remained  above  a year,  neither  idle,  nor  debilitated.  He 
made  incurfions  upon  the  enemy,  as  from  an  invisible  caftle ; and  fupported 
himfelf  and  his  followers  by  the  booty  he  made:  till  at  length  one  of  his  ad- 
herents took  from  the  danes  their  magic  ftandard,  the  raven,  which  he  confi- 
dered  as  the  omen  of  fuccefs.  Clad  as  a harper  he  now  entered  the  camp  of 
the  danes,  and  enchanted  them  with  his  melodious  fongs.  He  was  condu&ed 
to  the  tent  of  the  prince,  and  everywhere  beheld  their  profound  fecurity,  and 
lawlefs  diflipation.  On  this  he  returned  ; difpatched  fecret  meflengers  to  his 
friends,  to  acquaint  them,  that  he  was  ftill  alive ; and  requefted  them  to  meet 
him  in  the  corner  of  a wood.  A fmall  army  aflembled,  and  received  him  with 

4 A 2 joy. 
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joy.  With  this  he  inflantly  fell  on  the  carelefs  and  affrighted  danes ; de- 
feated them  ; furrounded  them ; and  made  of  thefe  his  prifoners  of  war  allies 
and  colonifts,  with  whom  he  peopled  the  countries  of  Northumbria,  and  Eaft 
Anglia,  which  had  been  laid  walte  j their  king  was  baptized,  and  Alfred  was 
his  fponfor  at  the  font.  Alfred  employed  the  firft  moments  of  tranquillity,  in 
repelling  other  enemies,  who  djftrefled  the  land  in  fwarms.  He  reduced  the 
diftrafted  ftate  to  order  with  incredible  fpeed  ; rebuilt  the  cities,  that  had  been 
deftroyed ; formed  himfelf  an  army  j and  foon  created  a naval  force,  fo  that  in 
a fhort  time  the  coafts  were  protefted  by  a hundred  and  twenty  fhips.  On  the- 
firft  report  of  an  attack,  he  was  ready  with  afliftance : and  at  a moment  of 
need  the  whole  country  refembled  a camp,  where  each  knew  his  poll. 

Thus  he  fruftrated  every  attempt  of  his  predatory  enemies  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  gave  the  ftate  naval  and  military  forces,  arts  and  fciences,  cities,  laws,  and 
order.  He  wrote  books ; and  was  the  inftruftor  of  the  nation  he  prote&ecL 
Equally  great  in  private  and  in  public  life,  he  apportioned  his  hours,  his  occu- 
pations, and  his  revenue ; and  gained  time  for  recreation,  as  well  as  for  royal 
beneficence.  Living  a century  after  Charlemagne,  he  was  perhaps  a greater 
man,  in  a circle  happily  more  limited  : and  though  under  his  fucceffors  many 
diforders  were  occafioned  by  the  incurfions  of  the  danes,  and  not  lefs  by  the 
reftleffnefs  of  the  clergy,  as  on  the  whole  no  fecond  Alfred  ever  arofe  among 
them  ; ft  ill,  from  the  good  principles  of  it’s  conftitution,  even  in  early  times, 
England  has  not  been  wanting  in  excellent  kings ; and  even  the  attacks  of  it’s 
maritime  enemies  kept  it  alert  and  prepared.  Among  thcle  may  be  reckoned 
Athclftan,  Edgar,  and  Edmund  Ironfide  : and  if  England  were  tributary  to 
the  danes  under  the  laft,  it  muft  be  afcribed  only  to  the  treachery  of  the  no- 
bles. Canute  the  great,  indeed,  was  acknowledged  as  king ; but  this  nor- 
thern victor  had  only  two  fucceffors.  England  refumed  it’s  liberty  ; and  it 
was  probably  to  it’s  misfortune,  that  the  danes  permitted  the  peaceable  Edward 
to  remain  in  tranquillity.  He  collected  laws,  and  left  others  to  govern  : the 
manners  of  the  normans  came  over  to  England  from  the  coaft  of  France  and 
William  the  conqueror  efpied  his  time.  One  fingle  battle  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  land  a new  conftitution.  Of  the  normans  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  take  a nearer  view ; fmee  to  their  manners  not  England  alone, 
but  a great  part  of  Europe  alfo  is  indebted,  for  the  fplendour  of  it’s  fpirit  of 
chivalry. 

Some  of  the  northern  germannic  tribes,  faxons,  frifons,  and  franks,  frequented 
the  fea  in  the  earlieft  times ; and  danes,  norwegians,  and  fcandinavians,  under 
various  names,  were  ftill  more  bold  in  their  maritime  expeditions.  The  anglo- 
S faxons 
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faxons  and  jutes  pafled  over  into  Britain ; and  as  the  kings  of  the  franks,  particu- 
larly Charlemagne,  extended  their  conquefts  northwards,  ftill  bolder  bands  con- 
tinued to  engage  in  naval  enterprifes,  till  at  length  the  terrour  of  the  norman 
name  by  fea  became  almoft  greater  than  that  of  the  allied  warriours,  the  mar- 
comans,  franks,  allemans,  &c.,  had  ever  been  by  land. 

Were  I to  enumerate  the  naval  heroes,  whofe  exploits  are  celebrated  in  the 
fcngs  and  tales  of  the  north,  hundreds  of  renowned  adventurers  would  fwell  the 
catalogue.  The  names  of  fuch,  however,  as  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
difeovering  countries,  or  laying  the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  muft  not  be  pafled 
over;  and  the  extenfive  fpace  over  which  thefe  have  fpread  themfelves  is 


aftonifhing. 


To  the  eaft  we  find  Rorick,  or  Roderic,  with  his  brothers, 


862. 


who  founded  a kingdom  in  Novogorod,  and  thus  laid  the  bafis  of  the 
ruflian  empire ; Ofkold  and  Diar,  who  eftablifhed  a government  in  Kiow,  865. 
which  was  afterwards  united  with  that  of  Novogorod ; and  Ragnwald,  882. 
who  fettled  at  Polockzki  on  the  Dwina,  the  progenitor  of  the  grand-  990. 
dukes  of  Lithuania.  To  the  north,  Naddod  was  driven  by  a {form  on  861. 
the  coaft  of  Iceland,  and  thus  difeovered  an  ifland,  which  foon  became  875. 
the  afylum  of  the  nobleft  families  of  Norway,  certainly  the  pureft  nobility  in 
Europe,  where  the  fongs  and  tales  of  the  north  were  preferved,  and  augmented 
by  frefh  additions,  and  which  for  more  than  three  centuries  was  the  leat  of 
lovely  and  not  unpolifhed  freedom.  To  the  weft,  the  Faroe  iflands,  Orkneys, 
Shetland,  and  Hebrides,  were  frequently  vifited  by  the  normans,  in  part 
peopled,  and  many  of  them  were  long  governed  by  northern  earls,  fo 
that  the  remoteft  nooks  were  infufficient  to  protect  the  retreating  gael  from  the 
germannic  nations.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  eftablifhed  them- 
felves in  Ireland  ; where  Dublin  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Olave ; Waterford,  to  ^5' 
Stirik ; and  Limmeric,  to  Y war.  To  England  they  were  terrible  under  the 
name  of  danes;  and  not  only  pofleffed  Northumberland,  intermixed  with 
faxon  earls,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  partly  independent,  partly.  to 
in  fief;  but  governed  the  whole  country  under  Canute,  Harold,  and  Har-  1066^ 
dicanute.  The  coafts  of  France  they  had  infefted  ever  fince  the  fixth  cen-  514 
tury  ; and  the  apprehenfions  of  Charlemagne,  who  foreboded  much  dan-  to 
ger  to  his  country  from  them,  were  abundantly  juftified  foon  after  his  death.  lo52* 
T he  ravages  they  committed,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  not  only  on  ^°' 
the  coafts,  but  wherever  the  rivers  enabled  them  to  penetrate,  are  inexprefiible;  fo 
that  moft  of  the  cities  and  eftablifhments  formed  by  the  romans,  or  by  Charle- 
magne, were  brought  by  them  to  a miferable  end ; till  at  length  Rolf,  on  Iris  bap- 
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9 1 1 tl^n  c^r^ene<^  Robert,  became  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  more  than  one  royal  family.  From  him  defcended  William  the 
conqueror,  who  gave  England  a new  conftitution  ; and  in  confequence  of  whole 
IQ9(^  plans  England  and  France  were  involved  in  war  for  four  centuries,  which 
ferved  wonderfully  to  exercife  the  powers  of  both  nations.  Thofe  nor- 
mans,  who,  with  almoft  incredible  courage  and  fuccefs,  wrelled  from  the  arabs 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  for  a time  even  Jerufalemand  Antioch,  were  ad- 
venturers from  the  duchy  founded  by  Rolf;  and  the  fuccefiors  of  Tancred, 
who  afterwards  wore  the  crowns  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  defcended  from  him. 

Were  all  the  bold  deeds  of  the  normans  to  be  enumerated,  performed 
1 1^°‘  by  them  as  pilgrims  or  adventurers,  in  the  fervice  of  Conftantinople,  or 
in  their  travels,  in  almoft  every  land,  and  in  almoft  every  fea,  from  Greenland 
to  Africa;  and  from  America  to  the  Levant,  the  narrative  would  have  the 
air  of  romance.  For  our  purpofe  it  will  be  fufiicient,  to  trace  the  principal 
confequences  of  thefe  from  the  char  after  of  the  people. 

Rude  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Ihores  muft  have  long  remained,  in 
confequence  of  their  foil  and  climate,  their  inftitutions  and  way  of  life ; ftill  they 
concealed  agerme,  particularly  in  their  maritime  occupations,  which  would  foon 
have  fhot  forth  highly  flourilhing  branches  in  a lefs  fevere  climate.  Strength 
and  courage ; activity  and  expertnefs  in  all  the  exercifes,  to  which  the  epithet 
of  knightly  was  fubfequently  annexed ; a ftrong  fenfe  of  honour  and  noblenefs 
of  birth  ; with  the  wellknown  northern  efteem  for  the  female  fex,  as  the  prize 
of  valour,  handfomenefs,  and  worth  in  man ; were  qualities,  that  could  not 
fail  to  endear  thefe  northern  pirates  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth.  In  the 
interiour  parts  of  the  land  the  laws  grafp  every  thing:  each  rude  effufion  of  the 
will  muft  either  become  a law  among  the  reft,  or  fink  by  it’s  own  weight. 
On  the  wild  element  of  the  ocean,  to  which  the  fway  of  the  monarch  of  the 
land  does  not  extend,  the  mind  receives  animation:  it  roams  in  queft  of  war, 
and  of  booty,  which  the  youth  is  eager  to  bring  home  to  his  intended  bride, 
the  hufband  to  his  wife  and  children,  as  marks  of  their  prowefs;  while  a third 
feeks  more  folid  acquifitions  in  diftant  lands.  To  be  good  for  nothing,  was  in 
the  north  the  grand  vice,  punifhed  here  with  contempt,  hereafter  with  the 
pains  of  Hell : while  valour  and  honour,  friendfhip  to  death,  and  a chivalrous 
refpedt  towards  women,  were  the  virtues,  which,  from  the  concurrence  of  va- 
rious occafional  circumftances,  contributed  much  to  the  gallantry,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  normans  fettled  in  a french  province,  and  Rolf,  their  leader,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  king : many  of  his  comrades  followed  his  example,  and  formed 
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alliances  with  the  nobleft  families  of  the  land : the  court  of  Normandy  foon 
became  the  moft  brilliant  in  all  the  weft.  As  chriftians  they  could  no  longer 
purfue  their  piratical  expeditions  againft  chriftian  ftates ; but  they  received 
and  civilized  iuch  of  their  brethren  as  followed  them,  fo  that  this  coaft,  happily 
fituate,  was  the  central  and  ennobling  point  of  the  feafaring  normans.  As  the 
anglol'axon  monarchs,  opprefted  by  the  danes,  had  recourfe  to  them  for  aflift- 
ance;  and  Edward  the  Confeflor,  who  was  educated  among  the  normans,  gave 
them  hopes  even  of  fucceeding  to  the  englith  throne  : as  William  the  Conqueror 
won  the  kingdom  by  a tingle  battle,  and  immediately  filled  the  chief  polls  of  it, 
both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  with  normans : the  norman  language  and  manners 
foon  became  the  polite  manners  and  language  of  the  englifh  court.  What 
thefe  rude  conquerors  had  learned  in  France,  and  aflimilated  with  their  own 
nature,  palled  over  to  Britain,  even  to  a rigid  feudal  conftitution  and  foreft  law. 
And  though  many  laws  of  the  Conqueror  were  afterwards  abolifhed,  and  the  more 
mild  anglofaxon  of  former  times  revived ; the  fpirit  inftilled  into  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  nation  by  the  norman  families  could  not  be  again  obliterated  : 
hence  an  inoculated  Ihoot  of  the  latin  language  ftill  flourilhes  in  the  englifh. 
The  britifh  nation  would  fcarcely  have  become  what  it  was  before  others,  had 
it  remained  at  reft  on  it’s  ancient  lees : but  the  danes  agitated  it  a long  while, 
and  the  normans  drew  it  over  the  fea  into  long  wars  with  France.  Flere  it’s 
talents  were  exercifed  ; the  conquered  became  conquerors ; and  at  length, 
after  various  revolutions,  a political  ftrudlure  appeared,  which  probably  would 
never  have  arifen  from  the  anglofaxon  monaftic  economy.  An  Edmund,  or 
an  Edgar,  would  by  no  means  have  withftood  pope  Flildebrand,  as  he  was- 
withftood  by  William ; and  the  englifh  knights  would  not  have  rivalled  the 
french  in  the  croifades,  had  not  the  normans  fet  in  motion  the  internal  fprings 
of  the  nation,  and  various  circumftances  improved  it  by  force.  The  engrafting 
of  nations  at  proper  feafons  appears  to  be  as  indifpenfable  to  the  progrefs  of 
mankind,  as  tranfplanting  to  the  produ&ions  of  the  earth,  or  inoculation  to 
the  wild  fruit  tree.  The  bell,  confined  to  the  fame  fpot,  will  at  length  decay 
and  die. 

The  normans  were  not  equally  fortunate  in  their  lefs  permanent  pofleflion 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  acquifition  of  which  is  a real  romance  of  perfonal 
valour,  and  the  fpirit  of  adventure.  On  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerufalem  they 
became  acquaintecfwith  thefe  fine  countries;  and  eighty  or  a hundred  knights, 
by  fuccouring  the  opprefted  with  their  arms,  laid  the  bafis  of  their  fubfequent 
dominion.  Rainulph  was  the  firft  count  of  Averfa ; and  three  of  the  valiant 
fons  of  Tancred,  who  alfo  fortunately  came  over,  were  rewarded  for  their  various 
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fervices  againd  the  arabs,  by  being  fird  created  counts,  and  afterward  dukes, 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  More  of  Tancred’s  fons,  William  the  Ironarmed, 
Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  followed.  Robert  and  Roger  Guifcard  conquered 
Sicily  from  the  arabs ; and  Robert  bellowed  on  his  brother  the  crown  of  this 
fine  kingdom.  Robert’s  fon  Boemund  purfued  his  fortune  in  the  ead ; and 
being  followed  thither  by  his  father,  Roger  became  the  fird  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  inveded  with  both  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  power.  Under  him  and 
his  fuccefifors  fcience  put  forth  a few  young  buds  in  this  corner  of  Europe : 
the  fchool  of  Salernum  arofe  in  the  midd,  as  it  were,  of  the  arabs  and  the  monks 
of  Caflino : here  jurifprudence,  phyfic,  and  philofophy,  again  fhowed  leaves 
and  fhoots,  after  a long  winter.  The  norman  princes  maintained  themfelves 
valiantly,  in  this  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  papal  fee : they  made  peace 
with  two  of  the  holy  fathers,  when  they  were  in  their  power;  thus  adingwith 
more  prudence  and  vigilance  than  mod  of  the  german  emperors.  Pity  it  was, 
that  they  formed  matrimonial  alliances  with  thefe,  and  thus  gave  them  a 
claim  to  the  fucceffion:  and  ftill  more  pity,  that  the  purpofes  of  Frederic, 
the  laft  of  the  fuabian  emperours,  with  regard  to  thefe  countries,  were  fo 
barbaroufly  frudrated.  From  this  period  both  kingdoms  remained  objeds  of 
contention  to  other  nations ; the  prey  of  foreign  conquerors  and  viceroys,  and 
above  all  of  a nobility,  who  have  proved,  even  to  the  prefent  day,  an  obdacle 
to  any  amendment  in  the  flate  of  this  once  flourifhing  land. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Northern  Kingdoms , and  Germany * 

The  hiflory  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  obfcure  as  it  is  till  the  eighth  century, 
has  at  lead  this  advantage  over  the  hiflory  of  mod  european  countries,  that  a 
mythology  with  tales  and  fongs  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  may  ferve  as  it’s 
philofophy.  For  in  this  we  difcern  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  their  ideas  of  men 
and  gods,  and  the  diredion  of  their  inclinations  and  paflions,  in  love  and 
hatred,  in  their  hopes  on  this  fide  the  grave,  and  in  their  expeditions  beyond 
it : and  dich  a philofophy  of  hidory  is  preferved  to  us  no  where  but  in  the 
Edda,  if  the  grecian  mythology  be  excepted.  Befides,  the  hidory  of  the  nor- 
thern kingdoms  mud  be  eminently  fimple  and  natural ; as  they  were  expofed 
to  the  hodile  incurfions  of  no  foreign  nation,  after  the  finnifii  tribes  had  been 
expelled,  or  fubjeded : for  what  nation  would  have  fought  thefe  regions,  fubfe- 

quently 
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quently  to  the  great  expeditions  to  more  fouthern  countries  ? Where  neceffity 
ifiues  her  injunctions,  men  live  for  a long  period  in  obedience  to  them:  and 
accordingly  the  germanic  nations  of  the  north  remained  in  a ftate  of  freedom 
and  independence,  much  longer  than  others  of  their  brethren.  Mountains  and 
deferts  feparated  the  tribes  from  each  other:  lakes  and  rivers,  forefts,  paftures, 
and  cultivated  lands,  with  the  fea  abounding  in  fi(h,  afforded  them  nutriment : 
and  fuch  as  the  land  was  unable  to  fupport,  betook  themfelves  to  the  ocean,  to 
feek  elfewhere  food  and  plunder.  In  thefe  regions,  as  in  a northern  Switzer- 
land, the  fimplicity  of  primitive  german  manners  has  been  long  retained,  and 
will  ftill  endure,  when  in  Germany  itfelf  it  is  become  no  more  than  an  old 
wife’s  tale. 

When  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  in  time  the  free  inhabitants  became  fubjeCt 
to  nobles ; many  of  the  nobles  became  kings  of  the  fields  and  deferts ; and  at 
length  from  many  little  kings  one  great  monarch  arofe  : the  courts  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Scandinavia,  were  ftill  happy  in  this,  that  whoever  was  unwilling 
to  remain  in  fervitude  might  feek  another  land ; and  thus,  as  we  have  feen,  all 
the  adjacent  feas  were  long  the  refort  of  roving  adventurers,  to  whom  plunder 
feems  to  have  been  an  allowed,  local  occupation,  like  the  herring  or  whalefilhery. 
At  length  the  kings  ftepped  in  for  a fhare  in  this  national  trade : they  con- 
quered the  lands  of  one  another,  or  of  their  neighbours ; but  the  majority  of 
their  foreign  conquefts  were  quickly  loft.  The  coafts  of  the  Baltic  fuffered 
by  this  moil  feverely.  The  danes  refted  not,  after  innumerable  depredations, 
till  they  had  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  flavians,  and  their  wealthy 
ports,  Vinetha  and  Julin:  when  they  proceeded  to  exercife  their  right  lo^' 
of  conqueft,  and  laying  under  contribution,  againft  the  pruffians,  cour-  1 170. 
landers,  livonians,  and  efthonians,  long  before  the  faxon  hordes. 

Nothing  tended  fo  much  to  fupprefs  this  mode  of  life  of  the  northern  nations 
as  chriftianity,  by  which  the  heroic  religion  of  Odin  was  totally  fubverted. 
Charlemagne  had  endeavoured  to  baptife  the  danes,  as  well  as  the  faxons:  but 
his  fon  Lewis  firft  fucceeded  in  the  experiment  at  Mentz  on  a petty  king  of 
Jutland.  Yet  it  was  far  from  being  well  received  by  the  countrymen  of  this 
king,  who  Bill  continued  for  a long  time,  to  plunder  and  lay  wade  the  chrif- 
tian  fhores  : for  the  example  of  the  faxons,  whom  chriftianity  had  rendered  the 
Haves  of  the  frariks,  was  too  glaring  before  their  eyes.  The  antipathy  of  thefe 
people  to  the  chriftian  religion  was  deeply  rooted ; and  Kettil,  the  pagan,  chofe 
rather  to  retire  living  to  his  tomb,  three  years  before  his  death,  than  fubmit  to 
be  baptifed : What  difpofition  could  thefe  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  and 
mountains  of  the  north  entertain  for  the  articles  of  faith  and  canonical  precepts 
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of  a hierarchical  fyftem,  which  overturned  all  the  tales  of  their  forefathers,  fub- 
verted  the  manners  of  their  country,  and,  poor  as  their  land  was,  rendered 
them  the  tributary  Haves  of  an  ecclefiaflical  court  in  diftant  Italy  ? The  reli- 
gion of  Odin  was  fo  interwoven  with  their  language  and  way  of  thinking,  that 
chriftianity  could  not  introduce  itfelf  among  them,  as  long  as  a trace  of  his 
memory  remained : the  religion  of  the  monks  being  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  tales,  fongs,  cuftoms,  temples,  aud  monuments  of  paganifm ; while  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  devoted  to  thefe,  and  defpifed  the  practices  and  le- 
gends of  the  monks.  The  prohibition  of  labour  on  'fundays,  and  of  marriage 
within  certain  degrees,  falling  and  penance,  the  monadic  vows,  and  the  \\hole 
order  of  priefts  whom  they  defpifed,  thefe  northern  people  could  never  reconcile 
to  themfelves fo  that  the  holy  men  who  fought  to  convert  them,  and  even 
their  newly  converted  kings  themfelves,  had  much  to  fuffer,.  if  they  were  not 
hunted  out  or  martyred,  before  the  pious  work  was  accompli  fired.  But  as 
Rome  knew  how  to  catch  every  nation  in  the  net  that  was  adapted  to  it, 
thefe  barbarians  were  entranced  by  the  inceffant  endeavours  of  their  anglo- 
faxon  and  frank  converters,  aided  by  the  pomp  of  the  new  worlhip,  church- 
mufic,  incenfe,  tapers,  temples,  high  altars,  bells,  and  procedions : and  as  they 
firmly  believed  in  ghofts  and  incantations,  they,  with  houfes,  churches,  church- 
yards, and  domeftic  utenfils  of  every  kind,  were  fo  difenchanted  from  paganifm, 
and  bewitched  to  chriftianiry,  by  the  power  of  the  crofs,  that  the  demon  of  a 
double  fuperftition  returned  into  them.  Some  of  thofe,  by  whom  they  were 
converted,  however,  St.  Anfgarius  in  particular,  were  actually  deferving  men, 
and  heroes  after  their  manner  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

We  come  laftly  to  the  native  country,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  germanic  nations, 
the  depofitory  of  their  melancholy  remains,  Germany.  After  fo  many  tribes  had 
emigrated  from  it,  not  only  was  half  of  it  occupied  by  a foreign  race,  the  11a- 
vians,  but  the  remaining  german  moiety,  after  various  ravages,  had  become  a 
province,  fubjeded  by  conqueft  to  the  great  empire  of  the  franks.  Frifons,  al- 
iemans,  thuringians,  and  laft  of  all  faxons,  were  reduced  to  fubmiflion  and 
chriftianity  : infomuch  that  the  faxons,  for  example,  when  they  became  kerßene 
(chriftians),  and  forfwore  the  great  idol  Woden,  were  forced  to  yield  up  all 
their  rights  and  polfeflions  to  the  will  of  tire  fandipotent  Charles,  beg  their 
lives  and  liberty  at  his  feet,  and  promife  fidelity  to  the  triune  god,  and  to  the 
fandipotent  king.  The  fubjedion  of  thefe  free  and  independent  people  to  the- 
francic  throne  muft  neceflarily  cramp  the  fpirit  of  their  original  inftitutions: 
many  of  them  were  treated  with  feverity  or  miftruft;  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
diftrids  were  removed  to  diftant  parts  3 none  of  the  nations  that  remained  had 
* room* 
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room,  or  time,  to  form  themfelves.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  giant, 
who  alone  embraced  with  his  arms  this  forcibly  compounded  empire,  our  Ger- 
many, with  varying  limits,  was  now  the  portion  of  this  feeble  carlovingian,  now 
of  that : and  as  it  was  compelled  to  take  a part  in  the  mediant  quarrels  and 
wars  of  this  unfortunate  race,  what  could  it,  or  what  could  it’s  internal  confti- 
tution,  become  ? Unluckily  it  formed  the  northern  and  eaftern  boundary  of 
the  francic  empire,  and  with  this  of  roman  catholic  chriftendom ; and  on  it’s 
whole  frontier  dwelt  irritated  lavage  nations,  glowing  with  implacable  animofity, 
who  made  this  land  the  firfl  facrifice  to  their  vengeance.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  normans  advanced  as  far  as  Treves,  and  wrung  from  the  nation  a dif- 
graceful  peace ; on  the  other,  Arnulph,  the  favage  hungarian,  broke  into  the 
country,  to  deftroy  the  moravian  kingdom  of  the  flavians,  and  thus  laid  it  open 
to  long  continued  and  terrible  devaftation.  Lad  of  all  the  flavians  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  germans,  and  for  centuries  exercifed 
their  valour  and  fkill  in  arms. 

The  means  adopted  under  the  franks  to  exalt  and  fecure  the  empire  were 
ftill  more  burdenfome  to  difmembered  Germany.  It  inherited  all  thofe  bi- 
Ihoprics  and  archbilhoprics,  abbeys  and  chapters,  which  were  formerly  founded 
on  the  frontiers  for  the  converfion  of  the  heathen ; thofe  court  places  and  chan- 
celleries, in  diftridts  that  no  longer  made  part  of  the  empire ; thofe  dukes  and 
margraves,  who  had  been  appointed  as  officers  of  the  empire  for  the  defence  of 
it’s  boundaries,  and  whofe  number  had  long  been  augmented  againft  the  danes, 
wendes,  poles,  flavians,  and  hungarians.  The  moft  brilliant  and  indifpenfable 
jewel  of  all  was  the  roman  imperial  crown;  which  alone  has  done  more  injury 
to  Germany,  probably,  than  all  the  expeditions  of  tatars,  hungarians,  and 
turks.  Lewis,  the  firfl  of  the  carlovingian  race  to  whofe  lot  Germany  fell, 
was  no  roman  emperor:  and  during  the  divifion  of  the  empire  of  the  franks, 
the  popes  bandied  about  this  title  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  was  born  by  va- 
rious princes  in  Italy,  and  even  bellowed  on  a count  of  Provence,  who  died 
after  being  deprived  of  fight.  Arnulph,  an  illegitimate  defendant  of  Charle- 
magne, coveted  this  title,  which  his  fon,  however,  did  not  obtain ; and  which 
the  firfl;  two  kings  of  german  blood,  Conrad  and  Henry,  did  not  defire.  Otto, 
who  was  inaugurated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  diadem  of  Charlemagne,  un- 
fortunately took  this  great  frank  for  his  model : and,  as  an  adventure  conferred 
on  him  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  confequence  of  delivering  the  beautiful  widow 
Adelaid  from  a tower  in  which  fhe  was  confined,  and  thus  opened  to  him  the 
way  to  Rome;  claim  followed  claim,  war  fucceeded  war,  from  Lombardy  to 
Sicily  and  Calabria ; where  for  tfle  honour  of  it’s  emperor  the  blood  of  Ger- 
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many  was  profufely  fpilt,  the  germans  were  betrayed  by  the  italians,  german 
emperors  and  emprefles  were  maltreated  in  Rome,  Italy  was  foiled  by  german 
tyranny,  Germany  was  attracted  out  of  it’s  orbit  by  Italy,  it’s  fpirit  and  power 
drawn  over  the  Alps,  it’s  conftitution  brought  into  dependance  on  Rome,  and 
the  nation,  fet  at  variance  with  itfelf,  was  made  detrimental  to  itfelf  and  others* 
without  deriving  the  ieaft  advantage  from  this  dazzling  honour.  Sic  vos  non 
vobis  was  always  it’s  proper  motto. 

The  more  is  it  to  the  honour  of  the  german  nation,  that,  placed  by  the  con- 
catenation of  affairs  in  fuch  hazardous  circumftances,  it  flood  as  the  bulwark 
and  defence  of  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  all  chriflian  Europe.  Henry  the 
Fowler  had  formed  it  to  this,  which  Otto  the  great  had  talents  to  employ : 
but  then  the  faithful  and  willing  nation  followed  it’s  leader,  even  when,  in  the 
univerfal  chaos  of  it’s  conftituiion,  he  himfelf  knew  not  which  way  he  led  it. 
As  the  emperor  himfelf  was  unable  to  prcteCt  his  people  from  the  fpoliation  of 
the  privileged  orders,  part  of  them  flaut  themfelves  up  in  towns,  and  purchafed 
from  their  plunderers  the  protection  of  a trade,  without  which  the  land  would 
long  have  remained  a Tatary.  Thus  a peaceable  ufeful  (late,  connected  by 
trade,  compacts,  and  confraternities,  was  formed  in  the  difcordant  empire  by 
the  intrinfic  energies  of  the  nation  : thus  manufactures  arofe  under  the  oppref- 
flve  yoke  of  vaflalage  ; and  were  in  part  improved  by  german  induftry  and  in- 
tegrity into  arts,  which  were  tranfmitted  to  other  nations.  What  thefe  have 
brought  to  perfection,  the  germans,  for  the  moft  part,  had  firfl  attempted ; 
though,  opprefled  by  poverty  and  want,  they  had  feldom  the  fatisfaCtion  of 
feeing  them  employed  and  flourifhing  in  their  native  country.  They  repaired 
in  numbers  to  foreign  lands,  and  were  the  inftruCtors  of  other  nations,  eaft, 
weft,  and  north,  in  various  mechanic  inventions.  It  would  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  fciences,  had  not  the  government  of  the  country  rendered  all  inftitu- 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  political  wheels  ol  the 
confufed  machine,  and  thus  in  a great  meafure  robbed  them  of  fcience.  The 
convents  of  Corvey,  Fulda,  and  others,  have  done  more  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  than  extenffve  diftriCts  in  other  countries ; and  amid  all  the  diforders 
of  thefe  ages,  the  inextinguishable  fidelity  and  probity  of  the  german  charafter 
remain  evident. 

The  women  of  Germany  were  nowife  inferiour  to  the  men:  domeftic  acti- 
vity, chaftity,  fidelity,  and  honour,  are  the  diftinguifhing  features  of  the  female 
fex  in  all  the  germanic  tribes  and  nations.  The  moft  ancient  arts  of  thefe 
people  were  exercifed  by  the  women  : they  fpun  and  wove ; they  fuperintended 
the  labouring  people  and  they  had  the  management  of  the  family,  even  in 
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the  higheft  clafs.  In  the  court  itfelf  the  wife  of  the  emperor  had  her  grand 
houfehold,  to  which  a confiderable  part  of  his  revenue  was  frequently  appro- 
priated : and  this  regulation  was  long  retained  in  many  a princely  houfe,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  detriment  of  the  land.  Even  the  romifh  religion,  which 
greatly  diminifhed  the  eflimation  of  the  wife,  operated  not  fo  powerfully  in  this 
refpecl  here,  as  in  warmer  countries.  The  nunneries  of  Germany  were  never 
the  graves  of  chaftity  to  fuch  a degree,  as  thofe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
or  beyond  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees : in  many  points,  indeed,  they  were  rather 
magazines  of  german  induftry.  The  gallant  manners  of  chivalry  were  never 
polifhed  to  that  refined  fenfuality  in  Germany,  which  they  attained  in  warmer 
and  more  voluptuous  countries : for  the  very  climate  enjoined  more  ftridl 
confinement  to  the  houfe,  while  other  nations  could  purfue  their  occupations 
and  air  ■„•ments  in  the  open  air. 

Laftiy,  as  foon  as  Germany  became  a feqarate  empire,  it  could  boaft  greater 
monarchs ; at  leafl  monarchs  more  benevolent  and  induftrious ; among  whom 
Henry,  Otto,  and  the  two  Frederics,  are  preeminent.  What  would  not  thefe 
men  have  accotnplifhed,  in  a more  folid  and  determinate  fphere  ! 

After  this  individual  examination,  let  us  take  a general  view  of  the  inflitutions 
of  the  germanic  nations,  in  all  the  countries  and  kingdoms  they  acquired.  What 
were  their  principles  ? and  what  have  thefe  principles  produced  ? 

CHAP.  VI. 

General  View  of  the  Inßitutions  of  the  German  Kingdoms  in  Europe. 

If  focial  inflitutions  be  the  moft  exquifite  productions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  human  induftry ; as  they  embrace  the  whole  ftate  of  things,  according  to 
time,  place,  and  circumftances,  and  confequently  mull  be  the  refult  of  much 
experience,  and  affiduous  attention  : it  is  eafy  to  conjecture,  that  a germanic 
inflitution  formed  on  the  lliores  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  amid  the  forefts  of 
the  north,  muft  have  had  very  different  confluences,  when  it  fell  among 
nations  of  improved  manners,  or  depraved  by  luxury  and  a fuperftitious 
religion.  To  conquer  thefe  was  far  more  eafy  for  the  germans,  than  to 
govern  them  well,  or  themfelves  amid  them.  Hence  the  german  kingdoms, 
that  were  founded,  foon  difappeared,  or  decayed  in  fuch  a degree,  that  their 
fubfequent  hiftory  exhibited  only  the  lhreds  ofan  abortive  inflitution. 

i . Every  con  qu  eft  of  the  germans  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  a common  property , 
The  nation  was  as  one  man  : to  it  every  acquifition  belonged  by  the  barbarous 
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right  of  war,  and  was  fo  to  be  divided  among  it’s  members,  that  all  fhould  ftill 
remain  a common  poffeffion.  But  how  was  this  pra&icable  ? A nation  of  fhep- 
herds  on  their  downs,  hunters  in  their  forefts,  an  army  with  their  booty,  filher- 
men  with  their  common  draughts  of  fifh,  may  divide  what  they  have  among 
themfelves,  and  yet  remain  a whole:  to  a conquering  nation,  fettling  in  a dif- 
tant  country,  this  is  far  more  difficult.  Every  foldier  becomes  a landholder  on 
his  newly  acquired  poffeffion's : he  remains  pledged  to  the  date  for  warlike  ex- 
peditions, and  other  duties:  but  in  a fhort  time  his  public  fpirit  declines;  he 
no  longer  frequents  the  affemblies  of  the  nation ; and  he  feeks  to  compound 
for  his  military  fervice,  now  become  burdenfome  to  him,  by  the  performance 
of  duties  of  a different  kind.  Thus  it  was  among  the  franks,  for  example  : the 
Field  of  Mars  was  foon  forfaken  by  the  free  commons ; of  courfe  it’s  refolutions 
were  left  to  the  king  and  his  fervants;  and  even  the  arriere-ban  * required  the 
molt  vigilant  exertions,  to  maintain  it  effective.  Thus  in  time  the  free  com- 
mons neceffarily  declined  much  in  power,  as  they  transferred  their  military  fer- 
vices  to  the  ever  ready  knights,  and  made  them  ample  compenlation ; fo  that 
the  flock  of  the  nation  was  loft,  like  a divided  and  expanded  ftream,  in  fluggifh 
impotence.  Now  if  a kingdom  thus  modified  were  attacked  in  this  period  of 
it*s  firft  relaxation,  what  wonder  that  it  fell  ? And  if  free  from  external  ene- 
mies, what  wonder,  that  this  indolence  fuffered  the  beft  rights  and  properties 
of  the  people,  to  pafs  into  vicarious  hands  ? The  conftitution  of  the  whole  was 
framed  for  war,  or  for  a way  of  life,  in  which  all  fhould  remain  in  activity ; but 
not  for  a people  living  difperfed  in  peaceful  induftry. 

2.  With  every  victorious  king  a band  of  nobles  came  into  the  country , who,  as  his 
comrades  and  friends , his  houfehold  and  fervants , were  to  be  portioned  out  of  the 
lands  he  conquered.  At  firft  this  was  only  for  life : but  in  time  the  eftates  allotted 
them  for  their  maintenance  became  hereditary  ; the  demefne  lord  gave,  till  he  had 
nothing  left  to  beftow,  and  himlelf  was  impoverished.  In  moft  conftitutions 
of  this  kind  the  vanals  fo  drained  their  lord,  the  fervants  their  mafter,  that,  if 
the  government  were  of  long  duration,  the  king  had  nothing  left  of  all  his  pro- 
fitab.e  claims,  and  was  at  length  the  pooreft  individual  in  the  country.  Now 
fince,  as  we  have  fcen,  according  to  the  courfe  of  things  in  long  periods  of  hofti- 
lity,  the  nobles  rruft  necenarily  by  degrees  deprefs  the  ftock  of  the  nation,  the 
free  commonalty,  fuch  of  them  excepted  as  railed  themfelves  to  the  rank  of 
nobles ; it  is  obvious,  how  the  honourable  trade  of  chivalry,  at  that  time  indif- 
penfable,  attained  fuch  eminence.  The  kingdom  was  conquered  by  warlike 

» A fummons  for  the  vaflklseif  the  king  to  attend  his  armies  with  their  vaffals.  T. 
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hordes : he,  who  perfevered  longeft  in  the  exercife  of  arms,  continued  to  add 
to  his  acquisitions,  while  any  thing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  fword.  Thus 
ultimately  the  fovereign  had  nothing,  becaufe  he  had  given  every  thing  away: 
and  the  free  commons  had  nothing,  becaufe  they  were  either  become  nobles,  or 
impoverished  ; and  the  reft  of  the  people  were  ferfs. 

3.  As  in  the  ft  ate  of  common  property  of  the  people  it  was  fit , that  the  hing  fhould 
vifit  every  part , or  rather  be  every  where  prefent ; which  zvas  impracticable ; vice- 
roys, dukes , and  counts , were  indifpenfably  neceffary.  And  as,  according  to  the 
german  conftitution,  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  were  not 
yet  divided ; it  was  almoft  inevitable,  that,  under  feeble  kings,  the  viceroys  of 
great  cities,  or  remote  provinces,  Should  in  time  become  themfelves  fovereigns, 
or  Satraps.  Their  diftriCts,  like  a piece  of  gothic  architecture,  contained  every 
thing  in  miniature,  which  the  kingdom  poffeffed  at  large  •,  and  as  Soon  as  they 
and  their  nobility  could  agree,  according  to  the  ftate  of  affairs,  the  little  king- 
dom was  formed,  though  ftill  dependent  on  the  ftate.  Thus  Lombardy,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  franks, fell  to  pieces,  and  were  fcarely  held  together  by  the 
Silken  thread  of  a regal  name  : and.  fo  would  it  have  been  with  the  kingdoms  of 
the  goths,  and  of  the  vandals,  had  they  been  of  longer  duration.  To  reunite 
thefe  fragments,  where  each  part  fought  to  become  a whole,  has  employed  the 
endeavours  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe  of  the  germanic  conftitution  for  five- 
centuries  ; and  fome  of  them  have  not  yet  fucceeded  in  recovering  their  own 
members.  The  feeds  of  this  divifion  lay  in  the  conftitution  itfelf : it  is  a po- 
lypus, in  each  diffevered  part  of  which  lives  a wbole^ 

4.  As  every  thing  turne  d on  per  finality  in.  this  collective  body , it’s  headr  the 
king,  though  he  was  as  far  as  poftible  from  being  abfilute , reprefinted  the  nation , in 
his  perfion , as  well  as  in  his  domeftic  economy.  Moreover,  his  collective  dignity,  pro- 
perly a mere  fiction  of  ftate,  zvas  imparted  to  his  fatellites,  officers,  and  f er v ants. 
Perfonal  fervices  to  the  king  were  considered  as  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate  j 
as  they  who  were  about  his  perfon,  chaplains,  equerries,  and  fewers,  muft  fre- 
quently ferve  and  affift  him  at  councils,  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. Natural  as  this  was  in  the  rude  fimplicity  of  thofe  times,  it  was  alto- 
gether abfurd,  that  thefe  chaplains  and  fewers  Should  be  actually  reprefentative: 
members  of  the  empire,  enjoy  the  firft  rank  in  the  ftate,  or  indeed  hold  their 
dignities  as  hereditary  to  all  eternity:  and  yet  fuch  a parade  of  barbarian  pomp,, 
adapted  to  the  dining  tent  of  a khan  of  tatars,  but  not  to  the  palace  of  a father,, 
director,  and  judge  of  a nation,  forms  the  fundamental  constitution  of  every- 
germanic  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  old  fiction  of  ftate  was  converted  into  a. 
naked  truth:  the  whole  empire  was  metamorphofed  into  the  hall,  the  kitchen* 

and! 
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and  the  liable  of  the  king.  Singular  metamorphofis  ! They  who  were  fervants 
and  vafials  might  indeed  be  reprefented  by  thefe  fervants  of  higher  order,  and 
more  fplendid  appearance  ; but  not  the  body  of  the  nation,  no  one  free  member 
of  which  had  been  a fervant.of  the  king,  but  his  comrade  and  companion  in  the 
field  and  the  cabinet,  and  could  not  allow  himfelf  to  be  reprefented  by  any  of 
the  king’s  domeflics.  This  tatarian  conftitution  ftourifhed  no  where  with  fuch 
magnificence  as  on  gallic  ground ; whence  it  was  tranfplanted  into  England 
and  Sicily  by  the  normans,  into  Germany  with  the  imperial  diadem,  thence  into 
the  northern  kingdoms,  and  laid  of  all  from  Burgundy  with  great  pomp  into 
Spain ; every  where  producing  new  bloffoms,  according  to  the  time  and  place. 
Neither  greeks  nor  romans,  neither  Alexander  nor  Auguflus,  knew  any  thing 
of  fuch  a fidtion  of  ftate,  which  made  the  houfehold  of  the  regent  the  fum  and 
fubftance  of  the  kingdom  : but  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenifey  and  the  Yaik  it  is 
indigenous ; and  therefore  the  fables  and  ermines  of  it’s  arms  and  devices  are 
not  infignificant. 

5.  This  conftitution  would  not  eafily  have  found  and  retained  fuch  firm 
footing  in  Europe,  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  another  barbarifm,  with  which 
it  amicably  coalefced,  the  barbarifm  of  the  papacy.  For  as  all  the  remains  of 
fcience,  with  which  even  the  barbarians  could  not  difpenfe  in  thefe  countries, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  there  was  but  one  mode  left  for  them,  unde- 
firous  of  acquiring  fcience  themfelves,  to  add  it  as  it  were  to  their  conquefts, 
by  admitting  the  bifhops  among  them.  This  they  did.  And  as  thefe  became 
fervants  of  the  court  with  the  nobles;  as  thefe  too  allowed  themfelves  to  be 
endowed  with  benefices,  lands,  and  privileges,  and  in  many  refpe&s  gained  the 
preeminence  over  the  laity,  from  various  caufes ; this  conftitution  was  dear  to 
the  papacy  above  all  others.  Now  as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  undeniable,  that 
the  fpiritual  order  contributed  much  to  the  foftening  of  manners,  and  eftabliih- 
ment  of  order;  on  the  other  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  the  introduction  of  two 
diftindt  codes  of  law,  of  an  independent  ftate  within  the  ftate  at  large,  muft 
have  loofened  the  foundations  of  the  political  edifice.  No  two  things  could 
be  more  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other  in  themfelves,  than  the  roman  papacy, 
and  the  fpirit  of  german  manners  :•  this  fpirit  the  papacy  was  inceflantly  un- 
dermining, while  on  the  other  hand  it  appropriated  much  of  it  to  itfelf,  and 
at  length  compounded  from  the  two  a german  romifh  chaos.  That,  at  which  all 
german  nations  had  long  fhuddered,  became  at  length  moftdear  to  them:  they 
differed  their  own  principles  to  be  employed  againft  themfelves.  The  domains 
of  the  church,  wrefted  from  the  ftate,  became  one  common  domain,  which  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  governed  and  protected  with  more  energy,  than  any  fecular 
potentate  his  dominions.  A conftitution  full  of  incongruity,  and  fatal  dilcord. 

6 6.  Neither 
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6.  Neither  foldiers  nor  monks  feed  a country  : and  as  fo  little  care  was  taken  ot 
the  labouring  clafs  in  this  conftitution,  which  tended  rather  to  render  the 
whole  community  ferfs  of  the  bifhops  and  nobles ; it  is  obvious,  that  the  ftate 
xv as  long  deprived  of  it’s  mod  invigorating  fprings,  induftry , and  the  aElive  fpirit 
of  uncontrolled  invention.  The  foldier  deemed  himfelf  too  great  to  till  the  ground, 
and  funk  into  obfcurity : the  nobles  and  convents  would  have  their  predial 
(laves,  and  predial  flavery  was  never  advantageous  to  mankind.  As  long  as 
lands  and  goods  were  confidered  as  an  indiviiible  dead  pofteffion,  belonging  to 
the  crown,  or  the  church,  or  the  head  of  a noble  race,  in  the  quality  of  an  im- 
moveable eftate,  to  which  ferfs  appertained  ; and  not  as  an  ufeful  body,  organized 
in  all  it’s  parts  and  produdts:  the  right  ufe  of  this  land,  and  the  true  eftima- 
tion  of  human  powers,  were  prevented  in  an  unfpeakable  degree.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  was  an  unproductive  common ; and  men  were  attached  to  the  glebe 
like  beads,  with  this  fevere  law,  that  they  could  never  loofen  themfelves  from 
it.  Arts  and  trades  followed  the  fame  courfe.  Exercifed  by  women  and 
flaves, they  long  remained,  in  the  grofs,  (lavi(h  occupations:  and  when  convents, 
having  acquired  from  the  roman  world  a knowledge  of  their  utility,  drew  them 
within  their  walls ; when  emperors  conferred  on  them  the  privileges  of  city 
corporations;  the  courfe  of  things  did  not  change.  How  can  arts  raife  them- 
felves, where  agriculture  is  deprefted  ? where  the  primitive  fource  of  wealth, 
independent,  gainful  induftry,  with  all  the  ftreams  of  traffic  and  free  trade,  is 
dried  up  ? where  none  but  foldiers  and  monks  are  leading  men,  and  wealthy 
proprietaries?  Conformably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  arts  could  only' be 
introduced  as  common  bodies,  univerfitateSy  ijr  the  form  of  corporations  : a rude 
fhell,  which,  though  then  neceffary  to  fecurity,  was  ftill  a fetter,  reftraining  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind  from  exerting  itfelf  out  of  the  corporate  pale.  Wc 
have  to  thank  fuch  conftitutions,  that  barren  commons  are  ftill  to  be  found  in 
countries  cultivated  for  centuries ; that  firmly  eftablifhed  corporations,  orders, 
and  fraternities,  ftill  cherifh  all  the  ancient  prejudices  and  errours,  which  they 
have  faithfully  preferved.  The  human  mind  has  modelled  itfelf  mechanically 
by  the  fquare  and  compafs,  and  crouched  in  the  privileged  cheft  of  a corpora- 
tion. 

7.  From  all  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  idea  of  the  germanic  popular  confti- 
tution, natural  and  noble  as  it  was  in  itfelf,  when  applied  to  great,  conquered, 
long  civilized,  or  indeed  romifli  chriftian  kingdoms,  could  be  no  other  than  a 
bold  experimenty  liable  to  various  abufes : it  required  to  be  long  exercifed,  and 
proved  and  polifhed  in  various  ways,  by  many  intelligent  nations,  before  it 
could  attain  any  degree  of  (lability.  In  little  municipalities,  in  judicial  pro- 
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cedes,  and  wherev  er  the  general  prefence  is  fomething  more  than  a dead  letter, 
it  is  unqueftionably  the  beft.  The  old  german  principles,  that  every  one  Ihall 
be  tried  by  his  peers,  that  the  judge  has  no  authority  but  what  he  derives  from 
thofe  to  whom  the  right  of  judging  belongs,  that  fatisfadtion  for  every  crime  is 
to  be  made  only  as  it  is  an  offence  againft  the  community,  and  that  an  offence 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  from  adtual  confideration  of  the 
fadt : thefe,  with  a number  of  cuftoms,  refpedting  the  adminiftration  ofjuftice, 
confraternities,  and  other  matters,  teftify  the  clear  underftanding,  and  equitable 
fpirit  of  the  germans.  With  regard  to  the  flate,  likewife,  the  principles  of  the 
community  of  property,  defence,  and  liberty,  to  the  whole  nation,  were  grand 
and  noble  : but  as  thefe  principles  required  men,  qualified  to  keep  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  together,  to  maintain  the  balance  between  them,  and 
to  animate  the  whole  with  a glance;  and  as  fuch  men  were  not  to  be  produced 
according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture ; it  followed,  as  it  has  every  where  more 
or  lefs,  that  the  members  of  the  nation  gave  a loofe  to  the  exercife  of  lawlefs 
power,  oppreffed  the  unarmed,  and  fupplied  the-  want  of  underftanding  and 
induftry  by  long  tatarian  diforder.  Yet,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  World,  the  popu- 
lar conftitution  of  the  german  nations  has  proved  the  folid  buhvark,  that  has 
protected  the  remains  of  civilization  from  the  ftorms  of  time,  developed  the' 
public  fpirit  of  Europe,  and  fiowly  and  filently  operated  on  all  the  regions  of 
the  Earth.  Firft  appeared  the  lofty  phantoms  of  a fpiritual  and  a temporal  mo- 
narchy; but  they  promoted  objedls  far  different  from  thofe,  for  which  they 
were  defigned. 
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NEVER  was  a nominal  allufion  attended  with  confequences  more  impor- 
tant, than  that  made  to  St.  Peter,  that  an  indeftruCtible  church  fhould 
be  buiit  on  the  rock  of  his  faith,  and  that  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  fliould  be  entrufted.  The  billiop,  who  was  fuppofed  to  fit  in  St.  Peter’s 
chair,  and  near  his  grave,  had  the  art,  to  interpret  this  as  alluding  to  himfelf : 
and  as  various  circumftances  concurred,  to  render  him  the  primate  of  the 
greateft  chriftian  church,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  confer  on  him  the  power  of 
iffuing  fpiritual  ordinances  and  injunctions,  calling  councils  and  deciding  upon 
them,  eflablifhing  and  defining  articles  of  faith,  abfolving  irremiflible  fins,  and 
imparting  indulgences,  that  no  other  could  beftow ; fo  that,  in  fhort,  he  en- 
joyed the  authority  of  God  upon  Earth ; he  foon  paffed  from  this  fpiritual 
monarchy,  to  it’s  natural  confequence,  temporal.  As  he  had  formerly  limited  the 
power  of  bifhops,  he  now  reftrained  that  of  monarchs.  He  conferred  a weftern 
imperial  diadem,  the  authority  of  which  he  himfelf  did  not  acknowledge.  His 
dreaded  hand,  wielding  anathemas  and  interdictions,  ereCted  and  gave  away 
kingdoms,  chaftifed  and  pardoned  kings,  deprived  countries  of  the  exercife  of 
religious  worfhip,  abfolved  fubjeCts  and  vaffals  from  their  duties,  deprived  the 
whole  body  of  his  clergy  of  wives  and  children,  and  founded  a fyftem,  which 
a feries  of  ages  have  fliaken  indeed,  but  not  yet  deftroyed.  Such  a phenome- 
non demands  attention : and  as  no  regent  in  the  world  had  fuch  obftacles  to 
furmount  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  power,  as  the  billiop  of  Rome,  it  deferves 
at  leaft  to  be  examined  without  rancour  and  animofity,  as  well  as  any  other 
political  conffitution  *. 

* Though  particular  parts  of  the  papal 
hiftory  have  been  handled  with  confiderable 
ability  fince  Sarpi,  Puft'endorf,  &c. ; yet  I think 
a philosophical  hiftory  of  the  papacy,  treated 
throughout  with  perfeft  impartiality,  is  ftill  want- 


ing. The  author  of  the  Reforrnatioiifgefchichti , 
* Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,’  after  he  has 
completed  his  defign,  might  thus  give  his 
work  a fingular  degree  of  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Romißi  Hierarchy. 

W hen  a man  defigns  to  eredt  an  edifice,  he  ufually  makes  a Iketch  of  the 
flrudlure,  before  he  lays  it’s  foundations : but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  the 
work  of  the  political  architect,  which  is  left  to  time  to  complete.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  moll  unremitting  attention  could  ever  have  been  fuffi- 
cient,  to  raife  the  fpiritual  greatnefs  of  Rome.  The  billiops,  that  wore  the- 
roman  mitre,  differed  as  much  as  any  other  potentates ; and  there  were  unpro- 
pitious  times  for  tile  ableft  operators.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  this  fee,  to  turn 
to  account  even  thefe  unpropitious  periods,  and  the  faults  both  of  it’s  enemies, 
and  of  it’s  preceding  occupiers : and  by  this  policy  it  attained  it’s  grandeur 
and  liability.  Out  of  numerous  circumftances  of  hiflory,  let  us  confider  a few, 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  greatnefs  of  Rome  was  erected. 

The  very  name  of  Rome  itfelf  fays  a great  deal : the  ancient  queen  of  the^World, 
the  head  and  the  crown  of  nations,  infpired  her  bilhops  with  the  defire  of  being 
alfo  the  head  of  nations  after  their  manner.  No  tales  of  the  epifcopacy  and 
martyrdom  of  Peter  would  have  had  fuch  political  effedls  at  Antioch,  or  Jeru- 
falem,  as  in  the  flourifhing  church  of  ancient,  immortal  Rome  : for  how  much 
did  the  bifhop  of  this  revered  city  find,  that  could  not  fail  to  exalt  him  almoft 
againft  his  will ! The  ineradicable  pride  of  the  roman  people,  to  which  fo  many 
emperors  were  obliged  to  yield,  lifted  him  on  their  (boulders ; and  infpired  him, 
the  pallor  of  the  firll  people  upon  Earth,  with  the  thought  of  lludying  fcience 
and  politics,  in  this  their  high  fchool,  to  which  even  in  chrillian  times,  men 
journeyed  for  inllrudlion  in  the  roman  jurifprudence ; that,  like  the  ancient 
romans  he  might  rule  the  World  by  his  laws  and  ordinances.  The  pomp  of 
pagan  worlhip  glared  in  his  eyes;  and  as  this  was  connedted  with  the  fovereign 
power  in  the  roman  conllitution,  the  people  expedled  in  it’s  cfirillian  bilhop, 
likewife,  the  ancient  pontifex  maximus,  arufpex , & augur.  Accullomed  to 
triumphs,  fellivals,  and  ceremonials  of  Hate,  they  gladly  faw  chriftianity  emerg- 
ing from  graves  and  catacombs  into  temples  worthy  of  the  roman  greatnefs ; 
and  thus  Rome  became  a fecond  time  the  head  of  nations,  by  means  of  it’s 
fellivals,  rites,  and  inllitutions. 

Rome  early  difplayed  it’s  legillative  policy,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  the 
church , purity  of  doctrine , orthodoxy , and  catliolicifn , on  which  it  was  necelfary 
the  church  Ihould  be  built.  Even  fo  early  as  the  fecond  century,  Vidlor  had 
6 the 
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the  boldnefs  to  refufe  acknowledging  the  chriftians  of  Aha  as  his  brethren, 
becaufe  they  would  not  celebrate  Eafter  at  the  fame  time  with  him : nay  the 
firft  divifion  between  jewifti  and  heathen  chriftians  was  probably  terminated  by 
Rome,  where  Paul  and  Peter  lay  peaceably  interred  *.  This  fpirit  of  an  uni- 
verfal  dodrine  maintained  itfelf  in  the  romifh  fee : and  though  fome  of  the 
popes  themfelves  are  fcarcely  free  from  the  imputation  of  herefy,  their  fuccef- 
fors  always  contrived  to  take  a turn,  and  reenter  the  pale  of  the  orthodox 
church.  Rome  never  bowed  to  herefy,  though  often  threatened  by  it : the 
eaftern  emperors,  the  oftrogoths  and  vifigoths,  the  burgundians  and  the  lom- 
bards, were  arians : fome  of  thefe  governed  Rome  ; yet  Rome  remained  catho- 
lic. At  length  it  feparated  itfelf  without  ceremony  from  the  greek  church, 
though  this  was  almoft  half  a world.  This  foundation  of  an  immoveable  purity 
and  univerfality  of  dodrine,  profefling  to  reft  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  muft 
neceflarily  acquire  and  fupport  the  fuperftrudure,  under  favourable  circurn- 
ftances,  of  the  throne  of  a fpiritual  judge. 

Such  favourable  circumftances  occurred.  After  the  emperors  had  left  Italy; 
when  the  empire  was  divided,  and  overrun  by  barbarians ; and  Rome  had  been 
repeatedly  taken  and  plundered ; it’s  bilhop  had  more  than  once  opportunities 
of  being  it’s  deliverer.  He  was  the  father  of  the  abandoned  metropolis;  and 
the  barbarians,  who  venerated  the  majefty  of  Rome,  refpeded  it’s  chief  prieft. 
Attila  retired;  Genferic  fubmitted;  enraged  lombard  kings  fell  at  his  feet, 
even  before  he  was  lord  of  Rome,  Long  did  he  hold  the  balance  between 
greeks  and  barbarians : he  had  the  art  to  divide,  that  he  might  afterwards 
govern.  And  when  this  policy  of  divifion  would  no  longer  fucceed,  he  had 
already  prepared  his  catholic  France  to  aftift  him:  he  crofted  the  mountains,, 
and  obtained  from  his  deliverer  more  than  he  had  alked,  his  epifcopal  city,  with 
all  the  cities  of  the  exarchate.  At  length  Charlemagne  became  emperor  of 
Rome;  and  now  the  word  was,  one  Rome,  one  emperor,  one  pope!  three 
infeparable  names,  thenceforward  to  work  the  weal  and  woe  of  nations.  Un- 
heard of  liberties  were  taken  by  the  roman  bifhop  even  with  the  fon  of  his 
benefador;  and  his  later  fucceftbrs  expeded  füll  more.  Fie  interfered  be- 
tween the  emperors,  iflued  his  commands  to  them,  depofed  them,  and  tore 
from  their  brows  the  crown,  which  he  conceived  he  had  given  to  them.  The 
openhearted  germans,  who  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  vifited  Rome  for 
the  fake  of  this  jewel,  and  readily  facrificed  to  it  the  blood  of  the  nation,  were 
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•they  who  railed  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  to  it’s  moil  tremendous  height. 
Without  a 'german  emperor,  and  the  wretched  conftitution  of  his  empire,  a 
Hildebrand  would  never  have  arifen : and  even  now  the  conftitution  of  Ger- 
many renders  it  the  pillow  of  the  roman  tiara. 

As  heathen  Rome  was  happily  lituate  for  it’s  conquefts,  fo  was  chriftian 
Rome.  From  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Wolga, 
came  numerous  nations,  whom  the  bifhop  of  Rome  muft  finally  fign  with  his 
orthodox  crofs,  if  they  would  live  in  peace  in  this  orthodox  region  : and  thofe, 
who  came  not  of  their  own  accord,  he  took  care  to  feek.  He  fent  prayers  and 
incenfe  to  the  nations;  in  return  for  which  they  dedicated  gold  and  filver  to  his 
uie,  and  endowed  his  numerous  fervants  with  woods  and  fields.  But  their 
moft  valuable  prefent  was  their  raw,  unprejudiced  hearts;  which  finned  the 
more,  as  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  fin ; and  received  from  him  catalogues 
of  offences,  that  his  abfolutions  might  become  requifite.  Thus  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  came  into  employ ; but  never  did  they  turn  without  a fee.  What  a fine 
inheritance  for  the  clergy  were  the  lands  of  the  goths,  allemans,  franks,  angles, 
faxons,  danes,  fwedes,  fiavians,  poles,  pruifians,  and  hungarians ! The  later  thefe 
people  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  dearer  were  they  obliged  to 
pay  for  admilfion ; and  not  unfrequently  their  land  and  liberty  were  the  price. 
The  farther  they  lay  to  the  north,  or  to  theeaft;  the  more  tardy  was  their 
•converfion,  and  the  more  ample  their  gratitude.  The  greater  the  difficulty 
with  which  a nation  was  led  to  the  faith,  the  more  firmly  did  it  learn  to  believe. 
At  length  the  fold  of  the  romifh  bifhop  extended  to  Greenland,  and  (tretched 
from  the  Dwina  and  the  Nieper  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  the  weft. 

Winifred,  or  Boniface,  the  converter  of  the  germans,  raifed  the  authority  of 
the  pope  over  bifliops  fituate  out  of  his  diocefe  to  a much  higher  pitch,  than 
any  emperor  could  have  done.  As  a bifhop  in  a land  of  infidels  he  had  taken 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope,  which  perfuafion  or  affumption  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  other  bifhops,  till  at  length  it  became  a law  in  all  catholic  kingdoms. 
The  frequent  divifion  of  countries  under  the  carlovingian  race  likewife  changed 
the  limits  of  epifcopal  diocefes,  and  afforded  the  pope  abundant  opportunities 
of  exercifing  his  authority  in  them.  Laftly,  the  collection  of  decretals  of  the 
Pfeudo-Ifidorus,  which  firft  appeared  publicly  in  thefe  times  of  the  carlovin- 
gians,  probably  in  the  interval  between  the  frank  and  germanic  empires,  being 
permitted  to  pafs  as  valid,  from  inattention,  artifice,  and  ignorance,  at  once 
eftablifhed  all  the  growing  abufes  of  recent  times  on  the  bafis  of  ancient  au- 
thority. This  fingle  book  was  of  more  fervice  to  the  pope  than  ten  imperial 
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diplomas : and  indeed  ignorance  and  fuperftition  in  general,  with  which  the 
whole  w'eftern  world  was  deluged,  formed  the  deep  and  extenfive  fea,  into 
which  the  net  of  St.  Peter  was  call  with  ample  fuccefs. 

The  political  abilities  of  the  roman  bifhops  were  moft  eminently  difplayed, 
in  the  art  with  which  they  turned  the  moft  unpromifing  circumftanc.es  to  their 
advantage.  Long  were  they  opprefled  by  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  and  often 
by  thofe  of  the  weft  : and  yet  Conftantinople  was  firft  obliged  to  allow  them 
the  rank  of  univerfal  bilhops,  and  Germany  at  laft  to  cede  to  them  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  fpiritual  order  of  the  empire.  The  greek  church  feparated  itfelf : 
and  by  this,  too,  the  pope  profited  ; for  in  it  he  could  never  have  obtained  that 
authority,  for  which  he  ftrove  in  the  weft,  and  which  he  was  thus  enabled,  to 
render  the  more  compadf.  Mohammed  appeared  : the  arabs  fubdued  a great 
part  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  : they  even  cruifed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  attempted  to  land.  Thefe  calamities,  likewife,  were  of  ineftimable  value 
to  the  pope ; who  well  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  feeblenefs  of  the'  greek 
emperors,  and  the  danger  which  threatened  Europe  ; taking  the  field  as  the 
deliverer  of  Italy,  and  thenceforward  affirming  to  himfelf  the  ftandard  of  chrifi- 
tendom  againft  all  infidels.  A fearful  fpecies  of  war,  which  he  had  the  power 
to  enforce  by  bans  and  interdictions,  and  in  which  he  was  not  merely  the  herald, 
but  often  both  treafurer  and  commander  in  chief.  He  likewife  turned  to  ac- 
count the  fucceffes  of  the  normans  againft  the  arabs  ; invefting  them  with  lands, 
to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  by  means  of  them  fecuring  his  rear,  that  he  might- 
be  at  full  liberty,  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  front.  So  true  it  is,  that  he  ad- 
vances fartheft,  who  knows  not  in  the  beginning  how  far  he  fhall  advance,  but 
avails  himfelf  with  fteady  principle'  of  every  circumftance,  that  time  throws  in 
his  way. 

Let  us  impartially  exhibit  fome  of  thefe  principles,  purfued  by  the  court  of 
Rome  to  it’s  no  fmall  advantage. 

1.  ’The  fovereignty  of  Rome  reßed  on  faith  :,  on  a faith,  that  wa3  to  promote 
the  good  of  men’s  fouls,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  To  this  fyftem  pertained 
every  thing,  that  could  lead  the  human  mind;  and  every  thing  conducive  to 
this  end  Rome  got  into  her  own  hands.  From  his  mother’s  womb  to  the  grave, .. 
nay  beyond  it  in  the  flames  of  Purgatory,  a man  was  in  the  power  of  the 
church,  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  himfelf,  without  being  irremediably 
miferable.  The  church  moulded  his  head : . the. church  difturbed  and  calmed 
his  heart.  Confeflion  placed  in  her  hands  the  keys  of  his  fecrets,  of  his  con- 
fidence, of  every  thing  that  he  carried  in  or  about  him.  All  his  lifetime  the 
believer  remained  a pupil  under  her  difcipline:  and  in  the  article  of  death  fhe 
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bound  him  with  fevenfold  bonds,  the  more  liberally  to  loofe  the  penitent  and 
the  liberal.  This  was  equally  the  cafe  with  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  foldier 
and  the  monk,  the  hufband  and  the  wife  : mailer  neither  of  his  reafon,  nor  of 
his  confciencc,  every  one  was  doomed  to  be  led,  and  guides  he  could  not 
want.  Now  as  man  is  an  indolent  animal,  and,  when  once  accuftomed  to  have 
his  mind  under  fpiritual  direction,  cannot  eafiiy  dilpenfe  with  it,  but  rather 
commends  this  foft  yoke  to  his  pofterity,  as  the  pillow  of  a fick  foul ; the  do- 
minion of  the  church  was  hereby  interwoven  moft  intimately  into  the  be- 
liever’s frame.  With  his  reafon  and  confidence  fhe  had  every  thing  in  her 
power : it  was  a trifle,  that,  fowing  her  fpiritual  feed,  (he  reaped  his  temporal 
harvefl ; fire  was  furely  the  heir  of  him,  whom  refignation  had  flampedlier  foie 
property  during  life. 

2.  To  guide  this  faiths  the  church  employed,  not  the'  great  eft,  the  moft  important 
means , but  the  leaft,  and  moft  comprehenfible ; well  knowing  how  little  fatisfies 
men’s  devotion.  A crucifix,  a picture  of  Mary  and  her  child,  a mafs,  a rofary, 
promoted  her  object  more  than  many  refined  reafonings  would  have  done: 
and  even  thefe  implements  fhe  managed  with  the  moft  frugal  diligence.  Where 
a mafs  was  fufficient,  it  was  not  neceffary  to  eat  the  Lord’s  fupper:  when  a 
low  mafs  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  high  mafs  was  not  required  : if  a man  ate 
the  tranfubftantiated  bread,  he  might  difpenfe  with  the  tranfubftantiated  wine. 
This  economy  afforded  the  church  opportunity  for  innumerable  indulgences, 
and  unexpenfive  prefents : for  even  the  moft  frugal  economift  may  be  defied, 
to  make  more  of  a little  water,  bread,  or  wine,  a firing  of  glafs  or  wooden 
beads,  a lock  of  wool,  a little  ointment, . or  a crofs,  than  was  made  by  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  was  the  fame  with  rituals,  prayers,  and  ceremonies.  They 
were  never  invented  and  eftablifhed  in  vain : old  ceremonies  remain,  though 
new  are  adapted  to  more  modern  times : pious  pofterity  muft  and  will  be  faved 
after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  Still  lefs  has  the  church  retraced  any  of  the 
faults  committed  by  her:  when  too  glaring,  indeed,  they  have  been  artfully 
gloffed  over;  otherwifie  every  thing  has  remained  as  it  was,  and,  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  not  corrected,  but  enlarged.  Before  Heaven  was  peopled  with 
faints  in  this  prudent  way,  the  church  was  filled  with  wealth  and  miracles : 
and  even  with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  their  faints  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
narrators  have  been  at  little  expenfe.  Every  thing  was  repeated,  and  built  on 
the  grand  principles  of  the  popular,  the  comprehenfible,  and  the  familiar : for  the 
frequent  and  bold  repetition  of  what  is  leaft  credible  challenges  belief,  and  at 
length  obtains  it. 

q.  With  this  principle  of  the  fmalleft  means  the  romifh  policy  contrived  fo 
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to  combine  the  moß  refined  and  the  mofi  groß,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exceed  it  in  either.  No  one  could  be  more  humble,  cajoling,  and  fuppliant, 

than  the  popes,  in  time  of  need,  or  towards  thofe  who  were  liberal,  and 

prompt  to  ferve  them ; at  one  time  it  is  a tender  father,  at  another  St.  Peter* 

that  fpeaks  through  their  mouth : but  no  one  could  write  or  a<5t  with  more 

openneis  and  vigour,  with  more  coarfenefs  and  feverity,  when  it  was  requifite. 
They  never  difputed,  but  decreed  : an  artful  boldnefs,  which  purfues  it’s  own 
courfe,  in  fpite  of  tears,  or  prayers,  or  demands,  or  threats,  or  defiance,  or 
punifhment,  diftinguifhes  the  language  of  the  romifh  bulls,  almoft  without  a 
parallel.  Hence  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  laws,  mandates,  and  decretals  of  the 
church,  in  the  middle  ages,  Angularly  different  from  the  dignity  of  the  ancient 
roman  legiflation : the  fervant  of  Chrift  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  laics,  or 
thofe  under  his  immediate  control,  always  certain  of  his  objedt,  never  retracting 
his  words.  This  holy  defpotifm,  gloffed  with  paternal  authority,  has  done 
more  than  the  empty  courtefy  of  frivolous  ftate  policy,  in  which  no  one  con- 
fides. It  knew  it’s  objeCt,  and  how  obedience  was  to  be  enfured. 

4.  ‘the  romifii  policy  attached  iff  elf  to  no  particular  ohjeEl  of  civil  fociety  in  pre- 
ference: it  exified  for  itfelf ; it  employed  every  thing,  that  was  of  ufe  to  it; 
it  could  annihilate  every  thing,  that  was  an  obftacle  to  it : for  it  depended 
folely  on  itfelf.  An  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  which  lived  at  the  expenfe  of  all  chrif- 
tian  ftates,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  fervice  now  to  fcience,  now  to  morality  and 
order,  to  agriculture,  arts,  or  commerce,  when  it  Tinted  it’s  purpofe : but  that 
papacy  was  never  truly  inclined  to  promote  the  diffufion  of  genuine  know- 
ledge, the  advancement  to  an  improved  form  of  government,  and  whatever  is 
conneCled  with  it,  is  apparent  from  all  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
befh  germe  might  be  crufhed,  if  it  were  at  all  dangerous : and  the  more  learned 
papift  muft  conceal  or  accommodate  his  knowledge,  the  moment  it  interfered 
with  the  eternal  intereft  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
promoted  this  intereft,  arts,  taxes,  municipal  mutinies,  or  donations  of  lands, 
were  cherifhed  and  managed  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  In  every  movement 
the  church  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  univerfe. 

5.  The  romiß  political  ftpremacy  might  employ  whatever  was  conducive  to  this 
object:  war  and  devaluation,  fire  and  fword,  death  and  imprifonment,  forged 
writings,  perjury  on  the  holy  facrament,  inquifitorial  tribunals  and  interdictions, 
poverty  and  difgrace,  temporal  and  eternal  mifery.  To  ftir  up  a country 
againft  it’s  prince,  it  might  be  deprived  of  all  the  means  of  falvation,  except 
at  the  hour  of  death : the  keys  of  Peter  exercifed  an  authority  over  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  over  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
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6.  And  as  all  the  gates  of  Hell  were  not  to  -prevail  againfi  this  edifice ; as  this 
fyftem  of  canonical  inditutions,  tlie  power  of  the  keys  to  bind  and  to  loofen,  the 
magic  power  of  holy  figns,  the  gift  of  the  ipirit,  tranfmitted  from  Peter  to  his 
fucceffors,  and  thofe  whom  they  con  fecrated,  preached  nothing  but  eternity  j 
who  can  imagine  a more  deeply  rooted  empire  ? The  clerical  order  were  it’s 
own,  body  and  foul : with  (haven  heads,  and  irrevocable  vows,  they  were  it’s 
fervants  to  eternity.  The  bond  that  connedted  the  pried  to  the  church  was 
indiffoluble  : he  was  deprived  of  child,  of  wife,  of  father,  and  of  heir  : cut  off 
from  the  fruitful  tree  of  the  human  fpecies,  he  was  engrafted  into  the  barren 
evergreen  of  the  church  and  his  honour  was  thenceforward  it’s  honour,  his 
profit  it’s  profit : no  change  of  mind,  no  repentance,  for  him,  till  his  flavery 
was  terminated  by  death.  In  recompenfe  the  church  opened  to  thefe  it’s  vaf- 
fals  an  ample  field  of  reward,  a lofty  ladder,  leading  them,  though  fervants,  to 
wealth  and  extenfive  command,  to  dominion  over  all  the  free  and  great  ones 
of  the  Earth.  It  held  out  honours  to  tempt  the  ambitious,  devotion  to  dimu- 
late  the  devout,  and  for  every  one  his  proper  bait  and  reward.  This  legifla.- 
tion,  too,  has  this  peculiarity ; that,  as  long  as  a fragment  of  it  remains,  the 
whole  exids ; and,  with  each  individual  maxim,  all  mud  be  followed  : for  it  is 
the  rock  of  Peter,  from  which  the  fiflrerman  cads  his  indedru&ible  net ; it  is 
the  garment  without  feam,  that  can  be  the  lot  only  of  one,  though  foldiers  play 
for  it. 

7.  And  who  was  this  one , at  the  head  of  the  facred  college  at  Rome  ? Never 
a whimpering  child,  to  whom  men  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  perhaps  in  his 
very  cradle,  and  thereby  vowed  fubmifiion  to  all  his  future  freaks ; never  a play- 
fful  boy,  with  whom  men  fought  to  creep  into  favour  by  indulging  him  in  all 
his  youthful  follies,  that  they  might  afterwards  become  the  fpoiled  children  of  his 
caprice  : a man  of  ripe  years,  or  filvered  with  age,  was  eledted,  already  for  the 
mod  part  pradtifed  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  acquainted  with  the  field, 
to  which  he  was  to  appoint  labourers ; or  one  clofely  allied  with  the  princes  of 
his  time,  and  chofen  at  a critical  period,  precifely  for  the  difficulty,  which  he 
had  to  furmount.  He  had  but  few  years  to  live,  and  no  poderity  for  whom 
he  could  legitimately  make  provifion  : and  if  he  did  this,  it  was  but  as  a drop 
in  the  great  ocean  of  the  catholic  pontificate.  The  intered  of  the  fee  of  Rome 
was  progreffive  : the  experienced  old  man  was  only  fet  up,  that  he  alfo  might 
put  his  name  to  what  had  been  done.  Many  popes  funk  under  the  burden  : 
others,  verfed  in  law  and  politics,  bold,  and  deady,  performed  more  in  a few 
years,  than  a weak  government  could  have  accomplhhed  in  half  a century. 
Were  only  the  mod  eminently  great  and  worthy  popes  to  be  enumerated,  they 
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would  prefent  a long  catalogue  of  names,  many  of  which  muft  excite  our  regret, 
that  they  who  bore  them  could  not  be  employed  to  fome  other  purpofe.  Fewer 
effeminate  debauchees  by  far  have  worn  the  roman  tiara  than  fecular  crowns; 
and  of  many  of  thefe  the  faults  are  firiking  only  becaufe  they  were  the  faults 
of  popes. 

CHAPTER  II. 

EffeEI  of  the  Hierarchy  on  Europe. 

First  of  all  it  is  proper  to  conlider  the  benefits,  that  chriftianity,  even  in  this 
garb,  muft  from  it’s  nature  confer.  Compaffionate  toward  the  poor  and  op- 
preffed,  it  took  them  under  it’s  protection  from  the  wild  devaluation  of  the 
barbarians:  many  bifhops  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  have  proved 
this  as  faints.  Their  habitations  and  the  temples  were  afylums  for  the  op- 
preffed : they  redeemed  flaves,  liberated  prifoners,  and  repreffed  the  horrible 
traffic  in  human  beings,  carried  on  by  the  barbarians,  wherever  it  was  in  their 
power.  This  merit  of  clemency  and  generofity  to  the  oppreffed  part  of  the 
human  fpecies  cannot  be  refufed  to  the  principles  of  chriftianity : from  it’s 
infancy  it  laboured  for  the  deliverance  of  man,  as  is  evinced  even  by  many  im- 
politic laws  of  the  eaftern  emperors.  But  this  benefit  was  ftill  more  indifpen- 
fable  in  the  weftern  church ; and  many  decrees  of  the  bifhops  in  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany,  inculcate  it,  even  without  the  affiftance  of  the  pope. 

It  is  alfo  inconteftible,  that,  in  times  of  general  infecurity,  temples  and  con- 
vents were  the  fanCtuaries,  in  which  peaceful  induftry  and  trade,  agriculture, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  found  refuge.  Ecclefiaftics  eftablifhed  annual  fairs, 
ftill  bearing  in  honour  of  them  the  name  of  maffes  *,  and  protected  them  with 
the  peace  of  God,  when  no  royal  or  imperial  proclamation  could  give  them 
fecurity.  Artifts  and  mechanics  retreated  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  as 
a fafeguard  againft  the  nobles,  who  would  have  held  them  in  a ftate  of  vaffa- 
lage.  Monks  purfued  negleCted  hufbundry,  both  with  their  own  hands,  and 
by  means  of  others : they  prepared  whatever  was  neceffary  for  their  convents, 
or  at  leaft  afforded  a place  for  a monaftic  application  to  the  arts,  and  beftowed 
on  them  a frugal  reward.  The  remains  of  ancient  authors  were  faved  from 
deftruCtion  in  convents ; and,  being  occafionally  tranfcribed,  were  thus  tranf- 

• The  term  mejfe  is  equally  applied,  in  Ger-  the  moft  important  of  which  are  held  about 
many,  to  the  religious  office  named  a mafs,  and  eafter  and  michaelmas,  w hen  a great  deal  of 
to  the  great  meeting  of  traders,  called  a fair ; bufinefs  is  tranfafted.  T. 
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mitted  to  pofterity.  Laftly,  by  means  of  divine  fervice  a flight  clew  was  pre- 
ferved,  fuch  as  it  was,  in  the  latin  language,  which  afterwards  led  men  back  to 
the  literature  of  the  ancients,  and  thus  to  improvement  in  knowledge.  For 
fuch  times  were  convents  adapted,  which  afforded  even  the  pilgrim  fecurity 
and  proteftion,  food,  lodging,  and  conveniencies.  Journeys  of  this  kind  firft 
brought  nations  peaceably  together ; for  the  pilgrim’s  ftaff  was  a defence,  where, 
the  fvvorcl  would  have  been  of  little  avail : and  through  their  means  was 
acquired  a knowledge  of  foreign  countries;  while  at  the  fame  time  tales,  narra- 
tives, romances,  and  poetry,  were  cherilhed  by  them  though  in  their  rudeft 
infancy.  . 

All  this  is  undeniably  true  : but  as  much  of  it  might  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  bifhop  of  Rome,  let  us  inquire  what  advantages  his  fpiritual  fovereignty 
may  properly  be  faid  to  have  brought  to  Europe  ? 

1.  The  converfion  of  many  heathen  nations.  But  in  what  manner  were  they 
converted?  Frequently  by  fire  and  fword,  by  fecret  tribunals,  and  wars  of  ex- 
tirpation. Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  bilhop  of  Rome  ordered  none  of  thefe  : 
he  approved  them,  enjoyed  their  fruits,  and  copied  them,  when  it  was  in  his 
pow’er.  Hence  that  tribunal  of  the  inquiiition,  at  which  pfalms  were  chaunted; 
hence  thofe  croifading  millions,  the  plunder  of  which  was  ihared  by  popes  and 
princes*  knights,  prelates,  canons,  and  priefts.  They  who  efcaped  deftrudfion 
were  reduced  to  the  flate  of  vafialage,  in  which  they  for  the  moft  part  ftill  con- 
tinue. Thus  was  chriftian  Europe  rounded  : thus  were  kingdoms  eredted,  and 
their  crowns  conferred  by  popes : and  thus  was  the  crofs  of  Chrift  afterwards  carried 
as  the  fignal  of  death 'into  every  quarter  of  the  Globe.  America  yet  fmokeswith 
the  blood  of  her  flain ; and  the  enflaved  nations  of  Europe  ftill  curfe  their 
converters.  And  you,  innumerable  victims  of  the  inquifition,  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Spain*  and  in  other  quarters  of  the  World  ! your  bones  are  moul- 
dered into  duft,  and  your  afhes  are  difperfed  by  the  winds : but  the  ftory  of 
the  barbarities  exercifed  towards  you  remains,  an  eternal  appellant  in  behalf  of 
human  nature  outraged  in  you. 

2.  To  the  hierarchy  is  afcribed  the  merit  of  having  united  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  one  chriftian  republic.  But  in  what  did  this  confift  ? That  all  nations 
fhould  kneel  before  one  crofs,  and  hear  one  mafs,  was  fomething,  but  not 
much.  That  they  fhould  all  be  governed  by  Rome  in  fpiritual  affairs,  was- 
not  of  any  ineftimable  advantage  to  them : for  they  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  the  tribute  they  fent  thither,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  monks  and  eccle- 
fiaftics,  nuncios  and  legates.  Peace  between  the  european  powers  then  there 
was  lefs  than,  now;  owing,  among  other  things,  to  the  fyftem  of  falfe  policy* 

which 
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which  the  pope  himfelf  cherifhed  in  Europe.  Christianity  Stopped  the  pirati- 
cal depredations  of  heathenifm : but  powerful  chriftian  nations  nibbed  hard 
againft  each  other ; and  all  were  full  of  diforder  within,  animated  by  a Spiritual 
and  temporal  thirft  of  plunder.  This  double  Sovereignty,  too,  a papal  ftate 
within  every  flate,  prevented  each  kingdom  from  recurring  to  it’s  principles  j 
to  which  men  have  turned  their  attention  only  fince  they  have  been  free  from 
the  Supremacy  of  the  pope.  Europe,  therefore,  has  Shown  itfelf  as  a chriStian 
republic  only  toward  the  infidels;  and  this  not  often  to  it’s  honour:  for  the 
croifades  can  Scarcely  be  deemed  deferving  of  fame,  even  by  the  epic  poet. 

'3.  It  has  been  reckoned  to  the  honour  of  the  hierarchy,  that  it  Served  to 
balance  the  defpotifm  of  the  princes  and  nobles , and  exalt  the  lower  clajfes  of  men. 
True  as  this  is,  as  to  the  matter  of  fa<fl,  it  muft  be  admitted  with  great  limi- 
tations. The  original  conftitution  of  the  germanic  nations  was  properly  So 
repugnant  to  all  defpotifm,  that,  if  this  difeafe  of  the  mind  were  to  be  learned, 
it  would  be  much  lefs  difficult  to  maintain,  that  the  bifhops  taught  it  to  the 
kings.  For  instance,  the  oriental  or  monaftic  notion  of  blind  fubmiffion  to  the 
will  of  the  ruler  was  firft  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  and  education  of 
the  people  by  the  bifhops,  who  derived  it  from  abufe  of  Scripture,  from  Rome, 
and  from  their  own  order : they  converted  the  office  of  the  Sovereign  into  an 
idle  dignity,  and  infufed  into  him  prefumption  with  the  oil  of  divine  right. 
Thofe  who  were  employed,  by  kings,  to  eftablifh  their  defpotic  power,  were 
almoft  always  ecclefiaftics : if  thefe  were  but  well  feed  with  prefents  and  pri- 
vileges, they  little  Scrupled  the  Sacrifice  of  others.  Then,  too,  were  not  the  Se- 
cular princes  in  general  preceded,  or  at  leaft  zealoufly  emulated  by  the  bifhops, 
in  extending  their  powers  and  privileges  ? and  did  not  thefe  fan&ify  the  unjuft 
booty  ? The  pope,  laftly,  as  lord  paramount  of  kings,  and  defpot  of  defpots, 
decided  by  right  divine.  In  the  time  of  the  carlovingian,  frank,  and  fuabian 
emperors,  he  indulged  himfelf  in  pretenfions,  on  which  a laic  could  not  have 
ventured  without  univerfal  disapprobation ; and  the  Single  life  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II,  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  from  his  minority  under  the  guardianfhip 
of  a pope,  of  all  others  moft  learned  in  the  law,  to  his  own  and  the  death  of 
his  grandfon  Conradin,  may  ferve  as  a Summary  of  what  may  be  Said  of  the 
Supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  princes  of  Europe.  The  blood  of  this  houfe 
can  never  be  wafhed  out  from  the  apoftolical  chair.  What  a tremendous 
height,  to  be  the  Sovereign  lord  over  all  the  kings  and  countries  of  Christen- 
dom ! Of  this  Gregory  VII,  certainly  no  ordinary  man,  Innocent  III,  and  Boni- 
face VIII,  are  glaring  examples. 

4.  Ehe  great  inßitutions  of  the  hierarchy  in  all  catholic  countries  are  palpable  -y 

and 
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and  probably  the  fciences  would  long  ago  have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  had 
they  not  received  a fupport,  though  fcanty,  in  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  thefe 
ancient  holy  tables.  Let  us  not,  however,  miftake  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 
Agriculture  was  not  the  principal  objed  of  any  benedidine  monk,  but  cloif- 
tered  devotion.  He  ceafed  to  work,  as  foon  as  he  could  difpenfe  with  labour: 
and  how  confiderable  was  the  portion  of  the  fums  he  gained  that  went  to 
Rome,  or  were  confumed  for  purpofes,  on  which  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
employed  ! The  ufeful  benedidines  were  followed  by  a feries  of  other  orders, 
advantages  to  the  hierarchy  indeed,  but  then  extremely  burdenfome  to  arts 
and  fcience,  to  the  Rate  and  to  mankind ; the  mendicants  in  particular.  All 
thefe,  with  the  nuns  of  every  defcription,  the  brothers  and  fillers  of  mercy  per- 
haps alone  excepted,  were  fuited  only  to  thofe  harfh,  unenlightened,  barbarian 
times.  Who  would  now  found  a convent  according  to  the  rules  of  Benedid, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ? or  a cathedral,  tlW  an  annual  fair 
might  be  held  under  it’s  protedion  ? Who  would  exped  from  a monk  inRruc- 
tions  in  the  theory  of  commerce  from  the  bilhop  of  Rome,  the  bell  fyllem  of 
political  economy ; or  from  the  teacher  in  ordinary  of  a chapter,  the  moll  per- 
fed  form  of  education  ? Still  every  thing,  that  promoted  fcience,  morality, 
order,  and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  though  but  collaterally,  was  of  inellimable 
value. 

In  this  clafs,  however,  the  forced  vows  of  challity,  idlenefs,  and  monallic 
poverty,  are  to  be  reckoned  at  no  time,  and  in  no  religious  fed.  They  were 
indifpenfable  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  papal  chair  which  found  it  neceffary  to 
break  every  tie,  by  which  the  fervants  of  the  church  were  conneded  with  fo- 
ciety,  that  they  might  live  for  it  alone:  but  to  mankind  they  were  never 
adapted,  never  beneficial.  Let  any  one  lead  a life  of  celibacy,  beg,  ling  pfalms, 
count  beads,  and  fcourge  himfelf,  who  can  and  will : but  to  whom  can  it  ap- 
pear a fubjed  of  praife,  or  of  approbation,  that  confraternities  of  this  fort 
fhould  be  favoured  with  privileges,  benefices,  and  an  eternal  falary,  under  the 
protedion  of  the  public,  nay  under  the  feal  of  fandity  and  fup^rerogatory 
merit,  at  the  expenfe  of  adive,  ufeful  indullry,  a virtuous  domellic  life,  nay 
the  defires  and  propenfities  of  our  very  nature  itfelf  ? The  amorous  fighs  of 
pining  nuns,  the  furtive  gratifications  of  monks,  the  fecret  and  crying  fins  of 
ecclefiallics,  their  infringements  of  the  matrimonial  tie,  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  mortmain,  the  pampered  ambition  of  the  ifolated  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  every  irregularity,  that  mull  neceflarily  grow  out  of  it,  gave  Gre- 
gory the  Vllth  no  concern ; but  their  confequences  Rand  confpicuous  in  the 
page  of  hiRory. 

c.  The 
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5.  The  pilgrimages  of  holy  idlers,  too,  deferve  no  great  commendation. 
Where  they  were  not  immediately  fubfervient  to  commerce  and  the  arts  in  a 
clandeftine  manner,  they  contributed  but  very  imperfectly  and  cafually  to  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  countries.  Certainly  it  was  very  commodious,  under 
the  facred  garb  of  a pilgrim  to  find  every  where  fecurity,  in  beneficent  convents 
food  and  repöfe,  on  every  road  travelling  companions,  and  at  lafi,  in  the  fhade 
of  a temple,  or  facred  grove,  the  defired  comfort  and  abfolution.  But  if  the 
pleafing  revery  be  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  truth,  we  fhall  frequently  deteft, 
beneath  the  holy  palmer’s  weeds,  fome  malefactor,  defirous  of  atoning  for  fla- 
grant crimes  by  an  eafy  pilgrimage,  or  fome  inlane  devotee,  who  has  forfaken 
houfe  and  home,  perhaps  bellowed  all  he  had  on  fome  convent,  renounced  the 
firft  duties  of  his  condition,  or  of  man,  to  remain  for  the  reft  of  his  life  a rotten 
limb  of  fociety,  a halfmad,  arrogant,  or  diftolute  fool.  The  life  of  a pilgrim 
had  fcldom  any  claim  to  fanflity ; and  the  maintenance,  which  they  ftill  derive 
from  certain  ftates  at  the  chief  places  of  their  retort,  is  an  adtual  robbery  of  the 
country.  The  Angle  circumftances,  that  this  pious  rage  of  performing  pilgrim 
mages  to  Jerufalem  produced  among  other  things  the  croifades,  gave  birth  to 
many  ecclefiaftical  orders,  and  miferably  depopulated  Europe,  alone  bear  fuffi- 
cient  teftimony  againft  them;  and  if  miffionaries  made  them  their  ftalking- 
horfe,  they  had  certainly  no  good  purpofe  in  view. 

6.  Laftly,  much  may  be  urged  againft  the  colloquial  latin  of  the  monks , the  hand 
by  which  all  roman  catholic  countries  were  unqueftionably  united.  This  not 
only  contributed,  to  keep  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  nations  that  inha- 
bited Europe,  and  with  them  the  people  themfelves,  in  an  uncultivated  ftate;' 
but  it  was  particularly  inftrumental  in  depriving  the  people  of  their  laft  fhare' 
in  public  affairs,  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  latin.  The  public  bufinefs  of 
the  nation  loft  a great  part  of  the  national  character,  with  the  vernacular 
tongue;  while  with  the  mon-kifh  latin  crept  in  that  pious  monkilh  fpirit,  which 
could  flatter,  enfnare,  or  even  falfify,  as  it  faw  occafion.  The  writing  of  all? 
the  public  a<fts  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  general,  their  laws,  decrees,  tefta- 
ments,  commercial  inftruments,  titledeeds,  and  likewife  hiftory,  for  fo  many 
centuries,  in  latin,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the  clergy,  as 
the  body  of  the  learned,  and  prejudicial  to  the  nation.  The  cultivation  of  it’s 
mother  tongue  alone  can  lift  a nation  out  of  a ftate  of  barbaritm : and  this 
very  reafon  kept  Europe  fo  long  barbarous ; a foreign  language  fettering  for 
near  ten  centuries  the  natural  organs  of  it’s  inhabitants,  robbing  them  even; 
of  the  remains  of  their  monuments,  and  rendering  a native  code  of  laws,  a na- 
tive eonftitution,  and  a national  hiftory,  utterly  unattainable  by  them  for  fo- 

long-; 
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long  a period.  The  ruffian  hiftory  alone  is  founded  on  documents  in  the 
language  of  the  country;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  date  having  remained  un- 
connected with  the  hierarchy  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  whofe  legates  Wladimir 
would  not  receive.  In  all  other  countries  of  Europe  the  monkifh  language  has 
Hilled  every  thing  fufceptible  of  being  ftifled  by  it,  and  is  to  be  commended 
only  as  a language  of  neceffity,  or  the  llender  plank,  on  which  the  literature  of 
antiquity  faved  itfelf  for  better  times. 

Thefe  reflriCtions  of  the  praife  of  the  middle  ages  I have  written  with  reluc- 
tance. I am  fully  fenfible  of  the  value,  that  many  inflitutions  of  the  hierarchy 
poffefs  even  with  refpeCt  to  us ; and  of  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  in  which  they 
were  formed  ; and  I delight  to  wander  amid  the  awful  gloom  of  their  venerable 
piles.  As  a coarfe  medium  of  conveyance  to  us,  capable  of  withflanding  the 
florms  of  barbarifm,  it  is  eflimable,  and  evinces  both  the  ability  and  circum- 
fpe&ion  of  thofe,  who  committed  treafures  to  it’s  charge;  but  it  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  afcribe  to  it  an  abfolute  and  permanent  value  for  all  ages.  When  the 
feed  is  ripe,  the  integument  burfts. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Temporal  ProteElors  of  the  Church . 

The  kings  of  germanic  tribes  and  nations  were  originally  generals  appointed 
by  election,  the  fuperintendants,  the  chief  judges  of  the  people.  As  foon  as  they 
came  to  be  anointed  by  bifhops,  they  were  kings  by  divine  right,  the  proteCtors 
of  the  church  of  their  country.  When  the  pope  inaugurated  the  roman  em-. 
peror,  he  appointed  himfelf  his  coadjutor : he  the  Sun,  the  emperor  the  Moon, 
the  other  kings  the  ftars,  of  the  catholic  church.  This  fyftem,  planned  in  dark- 
nefs,  was  firft  brought  out  in  the  twilight,  but  foon  glared  into  broad  day. 
Already  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  laid  down  his  feeptre  at  the  command  of  the 
bifhops,  and  would  not  again  take  it  up,  without  their  frefh  injunction  : under 
his  fucceffors  the  compaCt  was  frequently  repeated,  that  the  kings  fhould  con- 
fider  tlieir  fpiritual  and  temporal  orders  as  coadjutors  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  of  the  (late.  Laftly,  the  Pfeudo-Ifidorus  made  the  principle  uni- 
verfal,  that  the  power  of  the  keys  authorifed  the  pope,  to  lay  princes  and 
kings  under  his  ban,  and  declare  them  incapable  of  ruling  their  flates.  Over 
the  roman  imperial  crown  in  particular  the  pope  arrogated  to  himfelf  many 
Tights,  and  they  were  not  difputed.  Henry  of  Saxony  ftyled  himfelf  only 
king  of  Germany,  till  he  was  inaugurated  emperor  by  the  pope.  Otto,  and 
6 his 
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his  fuccefiors  down  to  Frederic  II,  received  from  the  pope  the  imperial  fceptre, 
and  imagined  they  thus  acquired  precedency,  or  indeed  a fort  of  fovereignty,  over 
all  the  kings  of  chriftendom.  They,  who  often  found  it  difficult  to  govern  their 
german  dominions,  were  offended  when  any  thing,  of  which  they  did  not  con- 
fer the  inveftiture,  was  taken  from  the  grecian  empire:  they  made  war  upon  the 
heathen,  and  placed  bifhops  in  thofe  lands.  When  the  pope  created  a chrif- 
tian  king  in  Hungary,  the  firft  chriftian  prince  in  Poland  was  a vaffal  of 
the  german  empire,  and  many  wars  afterward  arofe  on  account  of  this  IOO°* 
feudal  dependency.  The  emperor  Henry  II  received  from  the  pope  the  golden 
imperial  ball,  as  an  emblem,  that  the  World  belonged  to  him : and  Frederic  II 
was  laid  under  the  pope’s  ban,  becaufe  he  declined  the  croifade  he  was  enjoined 
to  undertake.  A council  depofed  him  : the  pope  declared  the  imperial  throne 
vacant  ; and  fo  low  was  it  degraded,  that  no  foreign  prince  would  accept  it. 
Thus  the  chriftian  Sun  had  proved  a bad  affiftant  to  his  Moon;  as  the  pro- 
tection of  chriftendom  had  at  length  reduced  the  german  emperor  to  a ftate 
of  inability  to  protedt  himfelf.  He  was  to  travel  about,  hold  diets  and  tribu- 
nals, and  confer  fiefs,  fceptres,  and  crowns,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
pope ; who,  from  his  feat  on  the  Tiber,  governed  the  World  by  his  legates, 
bulls,  and  interdictions.  There  is  not  a catholic  kingdom  in  Europe,  which 
has  not  confidered  it’s  king  as  a proteCtor  of  the  church,  under  tlie  fovereign 
guidance  of  the  pope : nay  for  a certain  period  this  was  the  public  law  of 
Europe*. 

Ail  the  internal  regulations  of  kingdoms  could  not  avoid  being  conformable 
to  this  notion : for  the  church  was  not  in  the  ftate,  but  the  ftate  in  the 
church. 

1.  As  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  orders  every  where  compofed  the  ftates  of 
the  kingdom,  the  moft  important  political,  military,  and  feudal  cuftoms  were 
ftamped  as  it  were  with  the  feal  of  the  church.  The  kings  held  their  grand 
court-days  on  the  ecclefiaftical  feftivals  : the  ceremony  of  crowning  them  was 
performed  in  churches : their  coronation  oath  was  taken  on  the  gofpels,  and  on 
relics : their  drefs,  their  crown,  and  their  fword,  were  confecrated.  They  them- 
felves  were  confidered,  in  confequence  of  their  office,  as  fervants  of  the  church ; 
and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  clerical  order.  All  the  feftivities  of  the  ftate 


* Leibnitz  has  touched  upon  this  notion  in 
many  of  his  writings,  and  occafionally  admit- 
ted it  in  his  hiftorica!  fyftem.  Puetter’s  Gcf- 
ebichte  der  Entwicklung  der  Dcut/chen  Staatßver- 
JdJfung,  ■*  Hiflory  of  the  Developement  of  the 


German  Con/litution,’  gives  a fine  clew  to  it, 
which,  in  former  times,  led  every  ftatift,  after 
his  manner,  to  the  prerogatives  or  pretenfiona' 
of  the  german  empire. 
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were  more  or  lefs  connected  with  raafles  and  religion.  The  firft  fword  given 
to  the  bachelor  knight  was  confecrated  upon  the  altar ; and  when  knighthood 
in  time  arrived  at  the  folemnities  of  an  order,  one  third  of  thefe  confifted  irv 
religious  ceremonies.  Piety  took  it’s  place  in  the  order  with  love  and  honour  : 
for  it  was  the  profeffed  object  of  all  the  orders  of  chivalry,  to  draw  the  fword 
in  defence  of  chriftendom,  as  w'ell  as  of  injured  innocence  and  virtue.  Chrift 
and  the  apoltles,  the  mother  of  God,  and  other  faints,  had  long  been  the  pa- 
trons of  chriftendom,  of  all  conditions  and  offices,  of  particular  companies  of 
mechanics,  churches,  abbeys,  caftles,  and  families : their  images  foon  became 
the  banners  of  armies,  ftandards,  Teals : their  names,  the  watchword,  and  the 
fhout  of  onfet.  Men  took  up  their  fwords  at  the  reading  of  the  Gofpel ; 
and  went  to  battle  with  a kyrie  eleefon  *.  Practices  of  this  kind  fo  prepared  the 
way  for  war  againft  heretics,  heathens,  and  infidels,  that  a loud  cry,  well 
timed,  and  accompanied  with  fpiritual  enfigns  and  promifes,  was  fufficient  to 
fet  all  Europe  on  the  faracens,  albigenfes,  flavians,  pruffians,  and  poles.  Nay 
the  knight  and  the  monk  could  coalefce  in  the  fingular  fhape  of  a fpiritual 
order  of  chivalry and  in  particular  cafes  bifhops,  abbots,  and  even  popes, 
themfelves,  exchanged  thecrofier  for  the  fworck 

The  abovementioned  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  by  the  hand 
of  the  pope  affords  us  a brief  example  of  thefe  manners.  The  emperor  and  the 
empire  had  long  confidered,  how  the  favage  and  often  defeated  hungarians 
might  be  reduced  to  a ftate  of  tranquillity.  Their  converfion  to  chriftianity  was 
the  foie  mean,  by  which  it  could  be  effected  : and  this  being  accomplilhed  after 
confiderable  labour,  a king  educated  in  the  chriftian  religion,  St.  Stephen,  pur- 
fuing  himfelf  the  work  of  converfion,  an  apoftoiical  crown,  probably  an  avariarx 
robbery,  was  fent  him ; he  received,  too,  the  holy  lance,  or  hungarian  battle- 
axe,  and  St.  Stephen’s  fword,  to  protect  and  extend  the  church  toward  all 
quarters  of  the  Globe ; and,  at  the  fame  time,,  the  imperial  ball,,  the  epifcopal 
glove,  and  the  crofier.  He  was  appointed  the  pope’s  legate ; . and  delayed  not, 
to  found  a canonry  at  Rome,  a convent  at  Conftantinople,  and  hofpitals,  hof- 
telries,  and  religious  houfes,  at  Ravenna  and  Jerufalem  to  turn  the  road  of 
the  pilgrims  through  his  country ; to  invite  priefts,  bifhops,  and  monks,  from 
Greece,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Auftria,  and  Venice:  to  eredt  the  arch- 
bifnopric  of  Gran,  with  a number  of  bifhoprics,  and  convents  j and  to  make 
of  the  bifhops,  who  were  not  exempt  from  the  duties  of  the  field,  one  of  the 
eftates  of  his  kingdom.  Tie  promulgated  a code,  the  fpiritual  part  of  which 

* • The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us the  form  of  folemn  invocation  in  the  jomifh  liturgy.  T. 
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was  borrowed  from  capitularies  of  the  weft,  particularly  thofe  of  the  franks, 
and  ecclefiaftical  decrees  of  Mentz;  and  left  it  to  his  fucceflors,  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  new  chriftian  kingdom.  This  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times : 
the  whole  conftitution  of  Hungary,  the  relations  and  condition  of  it’s  inhabi- 
tants, were  built  upon  it : and  it  was  the  fame  in  Poland,  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 
in  Denmark,  and  in  Sweden,  with  fome  trifling  variations,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  time  and  place.  All  floated  on  the  ocean  of  the  church  ; the 
epifcopal  power  formed  the  ftarboard  fide  of  the  veffel;  the  feudal  fyftem,  the 
larboard  j the  king,  or  the  emperor,  ferved  as  a fail ; and  the  pope  ftood  at  the 
helm. 

2.  In  all  kingdoms  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  arch-catholic.  The  cuf- 
toms  and  ftatutes  of  the  people  mult  bend  before  the  decrees  of  the  pope  and 
ecclefiaftical  councils:  nay,  before  the  roman  jurifprudence  prevailed,  the  canon 
law  was  introduced.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  rude  afperities  of  the 
people  were  thus  rubbed  off : for  even  when  Religion  (looped  to  confecrate  the 
trial  by  combat,  or  exchange  it  for  the  ordeal,  (he  laid  thefe  under  fome  re- 
ftraint,  and  at  lead  reduced  fuperftition  within  lefs  pernicious  limits*.  Ab- 
bots and  bilhops  were  the  arbitrators  of  peace  and  minifters  of  divine  juftice 
upon  Earth:  ecclefiaftics,  for  the  mod  part,  were  the  clerks  of  courts  of  juftice, 
the  makers  of  laws,  ordinances,  and  capitularies,  and  often  ambafiadors  on  the 
mod  important  occafions.  The  judicial  authority,  which  they  enjoyed  among 
the  heathen  of  the  north,  was  retained  among  the  chriftians;  till,  at  a late  pe- 
riod, they  were  thruft  out  of  their  feats  by  the  dodors  of  law.  Monks  änd 
confeflors  were  often  the  oracles  of  princes;  and  in  the  vile  affair  of  the  croi- 
fades,  St.  Bernard  was  the  oracle  of  Europe. 

3.  The  little  phyfic  of  the  middle  ages,  except  what  was  pradifed  by  the  arabs 
and  jews,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ; whence,  as  among  the  northern  pa- 
gans, it  was  a tiflue  of  fuperftition.  The  devil  and  the  crofs,  relics  and  fet 
forms  of  words,  aded  the  mod  confpicuous  parts  in  it ; for  the  true  knowledge 
of  nature,  a few  traditions  excepted,  had  vanifhed  from  Europe.  Hence  fo 
many  difeafes,  that  with  infedious  rage  traverfed  whole  countries,  under  the 
appellations  of  the  leprofy,  the  plague,  the  black  death,  St.  Vitus’s  dance  : no 
one  refilled  their  progrefs,  for  no  one  was  acquainted  with  them,  or  knew  their 
proper  remedies.  Uncleanlinefs  in  dref's,  the  want  of  linen,  confined  habita- 

• No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  thovvn  the  more  inftruftive  and  philofophical  manner, 
good  efTefts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  domination  in  than  John  Mueller,  in  his  &chvjei%!rgefchichte, 
tranquill'zing  the  then  turbulent  World,  and  ‘ Hiftory  of  Switzerland.’  This  fide  is  not  to 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  a be  overlooked,  though  it  is  but  one  fide. 

4 E 2 tions. 
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tions,  and  even  the  imagination  clouded  by  fuperftition,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
mote them.  It  would  have  been  a truly  guardian  office,  if  all  Europe  had 
combined,  under  the  diredion  of  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  church, 
again  ft  the  influx  of  fuch  pefts,  as  real  works  of  the  devil,  and  left  neither 
fmall-pox,  plague,  nor  leprofy,  in  their  land : but  they  were  permitted  to  en- 
ter, rage,  and  deftroy,  till  the  poifon  exhaufted  itfelf.  To  the  church,  how- 
ever, we  are  indebted  for  the  few  inftitutions  formed  to  counterad  thenr: 
that  was  done  as  a work  of  compaffion,  which  men  yet  wanted  flull  to  perforin 
as  a work  of  art  *. 

4.  The  fciences  were  not  fo  properly  in  the  ftate,  as  in  the  church.  What 
the  church  thought  fit  was  written  and  taught : ail  iflued  from  the  fchools  of 
monks : accordingly  the  monkifh  manner  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the  few 
literary  productions,  that  then  appeared.  Even  hiftory  was  written  for  the 
chureh,  not  for  the  ftate,  for  very  few  except  monks  read  y and  hence  the  beft 
authors  of  the  middle  ages  fmack  of  the  cloifter.  Legends  and  romances,  to 
which  the  invention  was  then  confined,  paced  round  in' a narrow  circle:  for 
few  writings  of  the  ancients  had  any  circulation,  fo  that  few  ideas  had  an  op- 
portunity orbeing  compared,  and  the  images  chriftianity  then  afforded  were  foon 
exhaufted.  Befides,  this  allowed  no  poetical  mythology:  a few  circumftances 
from  the  ancient  hiftory,  or  fables,  of  Rome  and  Troy,  interfperfed  with  the 
occurrences  of  more  recent  times,  formed  all  the  rude  fcenes  of  the  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages.  And  as  foon  as  thefe  began  to  be  diffufed  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  fpiritual  fubjeds  were  brought  forward,  with  a Angular  intermix^ 
ture  of  heroic  fables,  and  tales  of  chivalry.  On  the  whole,  neither  popes  nor 
emperors  -p  gave  themfelves  any  concern  about  literature,  confidered  as  a mean 
of  diffufing  knowledge;  the  fcience  of  jurifprudence  alone  excepted,  which  was 
indifpenfable,  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  both.  A pope  like  Gerbert,  who 
loved  the  fciences  as  a-  man  of  learning,  was  a phenix  indeed  : the  fhip  of  the 
church  was  ballafted  with  the  fciences  of  the  convent. 

5.  In  like  manner,  of  the  arts  thofe  only  were  cherifhed,  without  which 
neither  churches,  nor  caftles,  nor  towers,  could  exift.  Gothic  architedure,  as 


* The  hillories  of  the  fmall-pox,  plague,  le- 
profy, &c.,  are  known  from  the  writings  of 
many  (kilful  p’nyficians ; who  have  likewife 
propcfed  means  for  eradicating  thefe  evils, 
and  in  fome  degree  accomplished  their  pur- 
pofe.  Good  accounts  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  and 
the  medical  eftablilhments,  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  remarkc,  may  be  found  in  Meehfen’s 


Ge/chicbte  der  Wijfenfchaften  in  der  Mark  Bran- 
denburg, ‘ Hiflory  of  Sciences  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg.’ 

f The  particular  exceptions  to  this  melan- 
choly truth  will  be  noticed  in  the  following 
book.  Here  the  fubjeft  is  merely  the  fpirit  of 
the  times. 

it 
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it  is  called,  fo  thoroughly  accorded  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  the  religion  and 
way  of  life,  the  wants  and  climate,  of  it’s  contemporaries ; that  it  fafhioned  it- 
felf  as  individually  and  feafonably,  as  monkery  or  knighthood,  or  as  the  hier- 
archy and  feudal  fyftem.  Among  the  inferiour  arts  fuch  maintained  and  im- 
proved themfelves,  as  were  employed  in  adorning  the  arms  of  the  knight,  and 
in  the  decorations  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  caftle,  or  the  convent': 
their  productions  were  fculpture  and  mofaic,  painted  windows  and  illuminated 
ibooks,  reprefentations  of  faints,  tapeftry,  fhrines  for  relics,  pixes,  chalices,  and 
goblets.  From  thefe,  not  excluding  church  mufic,  or  the  huntfman’s  horn, 
the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe  commenced  : how  different  from  what  was 
once  in  Greece  * ! 

6.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  Europe,  too,  received  their  broad  and  deeply 
indented  outline  from  the  all-grafping  ecclefiaftical  and  feudal  fyftems.  The 
nobleft  tutelary  offices  of  emperors  and  kings  were  unqueftionably  their  de- 
livering towns  from  plundering  violence,  and  artifts  and  tradefmen  from  the 
yoke  of  vaffalage  ; their  protecting  and  promoting  the  free  exercife  of  induftry 
and  commerce,  by  juftice,  exemption  from  impofts,  peaceable  fairs,  and  fecure 
roads ; their  endeavouring  to  annihilate  the  barbarian  right  of  wreck,  and  to 
exonerate  the  ufefui  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  from  other  oppreffive 
burdens : to  all  which  the  church  very  honourably  contributed  -[*.  The  bold 
idea  of  Frederic  II,  however,  to  abolitli  all  guilds  and  confraternities  in  his 
towns,  went  far  beyond  his  age,  like  many  others  of  his  aCHve  mind.  Corpo- 
rate bodies  were  Hill  neceffary,  in  which,  as  in  the  fyflems  of  chivalry  and  mo- 
nachifm,  all  fhould  be  anfwerable  for  each,  and,  even  in  the  moft  trifling  occu- 
pations, the  learner  fhould  rife  by  degrees ; as  the  monk  or  the  foldier  rofe  iiv 
his  order.  In  both,  every  higher  ftep  was  accompanied  with  fimilar  festivities ; 
and  the  fpirit  of  guilds  and  affociations  was  extended  even  to  commerce.  It’s 
greateft  combination,  the  hanfe  itfelf,  arofe  from  fraternities  of  merchants,  who 
firft  travelled  about  like  pilgrims : danger  and  neceffity  by  fea  and  land  ex- 
tended the  union  higher  and  farther,  till  at  length,  under  the  protection  of 


* A hiftory  of  the  arts  in  the  middle  ages, 
particularly  of  gothic  architecture  as  it  is 
called,  in  their  different  periods,  would  be  a 
work  well  deferving  perulal : a feleCtion  of 
fuch  effays  as  deferve  general  notice,  from  the 
works  of  the  Britifh  Antiquary  Society,  would 
fer^/e  as  a preliminary  to  it. 

f Fifher’s  Hiftory  of  the  Trade  of  Germany 
has  already  been  quoted  as  a collection  of  im- 
portant inquiries : from  it,  and  otaer  publica- 


tions of  modern  days,  might  be  collected  ma- 
terials for  a General  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Na- 
vigation, very  different  from  that  which  was 
publifhed  at  Breflaw  in  1754.  or  from  what  was 
in  Anderfon’s  power  to  give  in  his  valuable 
Hiftory  of  Commerce.  A hiftory  of  the  arts, 
manufactures,  guilds,  towns,  and-  municipal 
laws,  of  the  middle  ages,  is  likewife  a defirable 
work. 


european 
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european  chriftendom,  fuch  a widefpread  commercial  republic  arofe,  as  the  World 
had  otherwife  never  feen.  Afterwards  the  univerfities  were  fimilar  guilds : 
gothic  inftitutions,  fuch  as  neither  greeks,  romans,  nor  afiatics,  ever  knew ; 
but,  as  inftitutions  of  monachifm  and  chivalry,  indifpenfable  to  the  times,  and 
beneficial  to  future  ages  by  the  prefervation  of  the  fciences.  In  the  middle 
ages,  too,  a particular  municipal  law  arofe ; very  different  from  that  of  the  ro- 
mans, but  ereCted  on  the  bafis  of  liberty  and  fecurity,  according  to  german  prin- 
ciples, and  productive  of  induftry,  arts,  and  fubfiftence,  on  every  favourable 
foil.  It  bears  marks  of  it’s  origin  amid  the  preffure  of  princes,  nobles,  and  ec- 
clefiaftics ; yet  operated  powerfully  on  the  civilization  of  Europe.  In  fhort 
whatever  could  arife  under  the  compreffed  arch  of  the  hierarchy,  feudal  fyftem, 
and  tutelary  fuperintendance,  has  arifen  : the  firm  edifice  of  gothic  architecture 
feems  to  want  but  one  thing,  light.  Let  us  fee  in  what  fingular  ways  it 
acquired  this. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Kingdoms  of  the  Arabs . 

The  arabian  peninfula  is  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  regions  of  the  Earth, 
apparently  intended  by  Nature  herfelf,  to  ftamp  a peculiar  character  on  it’s 
nation.  The  great  defert  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  extending  from  Aleppo  to 
the  Euphrates,  afforded,  like  a fouthern  Tatary,  ample  room  for  the  predatory 
and  paftoral  life,  and  has  been  poffeffed  by  tribes  of  wandering  arabs  from  the 
remoteft  periods.  The  mode  of  life  of  thefe  people,  to  whom  a town  appeared 
a prifon  ; their  pride  of  an  ancient  indigenous  origin,  of  their  god,  their  rich 
and  poetic  language,  their  noble  horfes,  their  fword  and  bow,  with  every  thing 
elfe  which  they  fancied  facred  to  themfelves;  feem  to  have  prepared  the  arabs 
for  a part,  which  in  due  time  they  performed  in  three  quarters  of  the  Globe, 
;n  a manner  very  different  from  the  tatars  of  the  north. 

Even  in  the  age  of  ignorance,  as  they  call  their  ancient  hiftory,  they  ex- 
tended themfelves  beyond  their  peninfula  : in  Irak  and  Syria  they  had  founded 
fmall  kingdoms ; fome  of  their  tribes  dwelt  in  Egypt  j the  abyffinians  were  de- 
fended from  them ; the  whole  of  the  african  defert  appeared  to  be  their  inhe- 
ritance. Their  peninfula  was  feparated  from  the  great  body  of  Afia  by  thes 
defert,  which  protected  them  againft  the  frequent  expeditions  of  it’s  conquerors : 
they  remained  free,  and  proud  of  their  defcent,  of  the  nobility  of  their  families, 
of  their  unconquered  valour,  and  their  uncontaminated  language.  With  this 
* they 
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they  were  the  centre  of  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  trade ; and  confequently 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  all  the  nations,  that  carried  on  this 
trade,  in  which,  from  the  happy  fituation  of  their  country,  they  could  not 
avoid  taking  part.  Thus  at  an  early  period  an  intellectual  culture  arofe  here, 
which  the  Altai  or  Ural  could  never  have  produced  : the  arabian  lan- 

guage formed  itfelf  to  an  ingenuity  in  figurative  eloquence  and  prudential 
apophthegms,  long  before  they,  by  whom  it  was  fpoken,  knew  how  to 
commit  them  to  writing.  On  their  Sinai  the  Hebrews  received  their  law,  and 
among  them  they  almoft  always  dwelt.  When  chriftians  arofe,  and  perfecuted 
each  other,  chriftian  feCts  alfo  repaired  to  them.  Could  it  be  otherwife,  then, . 
that  from  the  mixture  of  jewilh,  chriftian,  and  native  ideas,  among  fuch  a 
people,  with  fuch  a language,,  a new  flower  in  due  time  Ihould  appear?  and 
when  it  appeared,  could  it  fail,  from  this  point  between  three  quarters  of  the 
Globe,  to  obtain  the  moft  extenfive  Ipread  from  commerce,  wars,  foreign  ex- 
peditions, and  books  ?’  Thus  the  odoriferous  fhrub  of  arabian  fame,  fpringing 
from  fuch  an  arid  foil,  is  a very  natural  phenomenon,  the  moment  a man  arofe, . 
who  knew  how  to  rear  it  into  bloflom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century  this  man  did  arife ; a Angular  com- 
pound of  whatever  the  nation,  tribe,  time,  and  country,  could  produce ; mer- 
chant, prophet,  orator,  poet,  hero,  and  legiflator;  all  after  the  arabian  manner. 
Mohammed  * was  born  of  the  nobleft  tribe  in  Arabia,  the  guardian  of  the 
pureft  dialed,  and  of  the  Caaba,  the  ancient  fanduary  of  the  nation 
a boy  of  confiderable  beauty,  not  rich,  but  educated  in  the  family  of 
a man  of  confequence.  Already  in  his  youth  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
replacing  the  facred  black  ftone  in  it’s  former  fituation,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people : circumftances  brought  him  early  acquainted,  on  his  commer- 
cial journeys,  with  other  nations  and  religions,  and  led  him  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  confiderable  property.  The  praifes  bellowed  on  him  as  an  extraordi- 
nary youth,  the.  dignity  of  his  tribe  and  family,  and  his  early  employment  in 
the  affair  of  the  Caaba,  no  doubt  operated  powerfully  on  his  mind ; the  im- 
preffion  he  had  received  of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  united  with  thefe  j before 
him  flood  mount  Sinai  decorated  with  a hundred  tales  from  ancient  hiftory  j 
the  belief  in  divine  infpirations  and  millions  was  common  to  all  thefe  religions, 
natural  to  the  national  way  of  thinking,  and  flattering  to  his  own  character: 

• Not  to  mention  Sale?s  Introduction  to  the  Mohammed,  which  is  feparately  tranflated  into 
Koran,  Gagnier’s  Life  of  Mohammed,  and  german,  has  given  fome  excellent  observations 
other  writers,  who  have  recurred  to  ara-  on  his  fituation  and  million, 
bian  documents,  Brequigni,  in  his  Effay  on 


all- 
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all  thefe  probably  aded  To  deeply  on  his  mind,  in  the  fifteen  years  during  which 
he  led  a life  of  contemplation,  that  he  believed  himfelf, , the  koreifh,  himfelf  the 
dtftinguiihed  man,  chofen  to  reftore  the  dodrines  and  duties  of  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  to  reveal  himfelf  .as  a fervant  of  God.  Not  the  dream  of  his 
celeftial  journey  alone,  but  his  life,  and  the  Koran  itfelf,  evince  the  fervour  of 
his  imagination,  and  that  no  artfully  concerted  deception  was  necelfary  to  the 
perfuafion  of  his  prophetic  call.  Mohammed  -came  forward  on  the  ftage,  not 
in  the  ebullition  of  youthful  blood,  but  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ; firft  as 
the  prophet  of  his  houfe,  who  revealed  himfelf  only  to  few,  and  gained  fcarcely 
fix  followers  in  three  years;  and  when,  at  the  celebrated  feaft  of  Ali,  he  had 
announced  his  million  to  forty  perfons  of  his  tribe,  he  thenceforward  expofed 
himfelf  freely  to  every  thing  a prophet  has  to  exped  from  the  oppofition  of  the 
incredulous.  His  followers  juftly  compute  their  time  from  the  year  of  his 
flight  to  Yatreb  (Medina) : in  Mecca  his  undertaking  would  have  mifcarried, 
if  his  life  had  not  been  loft. 

Thus,  if  deteftation  of  the  barbarous  idolatry,  which  he  faw  pradifed  by  his 
tribe,  and  imagined  he  perceived  in  chriftianity  ; with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God,  and  a mode  of  ferving  him  by  purity,  devotion,  and  be- 
neficence ; appear  to  have  been  the  grounds  of  his  prophetic  million:  corrupted 
traditions  of  chriftians  and  jews,  the  poeticäl  way  of  thinking  of  his  nation,  the 
dialed  of  bis  tribe,  and  his  perfonal  talents,  may  be  confidered  as  the  wings, 
that  bore  him  above  and  out  of  himfelf.  His  Koran,  that  wonderful  mixture 
of  poetry,  eloquence,  ignorance,  fagacity,  and  arrogance,  is  a mirror  of  his  mind ; 
difplaying  his  talents  and  defeds,  his  faults  and  propenfities,  the  felf-deception 
and  necelfary  pretext  with  which  he  impofed  upon  himfelf  and  others,  much 
more  perfpicuoully,  than  any  other  Koran  of  any  prophet.  He  delivered  it  in 
feparate  fragments,  as  they  were  called  for  by  occafional  circumftances,  or  when 
his  mind  was  rapt  -by  contemplation,  without  thinking  of  a written  fyftem ; 
it  confifted  of  the  ebullitions  of  his  imagination,  or  prophetic  difcourfes  of 
cenfure  and  exhortation,  at  which  at  other  times  he  himfelf  was  aftonilhed,  as 
fomething  .above  his  powers,  as  a divine  gift  entrufted  to  his  charge.  Hence, 
like  all  men  of  ftrong  minds  under  the  influence  of  felf-deception,  he  required 
faith,  which  at  length  he  contrived  to  extort  even  from  his  bittereft  enemies. 
Scarcely  was  he  lord  of  Arabia,  when  he  fent  his  apoftles  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  Perfia,  Ethiopia,  Yemen,  nay  to  the  greek  emperor  himfelf ; con- 
fidering  his  dodrines,  local  as  they  were,  as  the  religion  of  all  nations.  The 
ftern  expreflions  that  fell  from  him,  when  his  ambafladors  returned,  and 
brought  him  the,  refufals  of  the  kings  j together  with  the  celebrated  pafiage  of 

the 
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the  Koran,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Declaration  of  Immunity  * ; afforded  his  fuc- 
ceffors  fufficient  grounds,  to  purfue  the  converfion  of  nations,  from  which  the 
prophet  was  prevented  by  his  early  death.  To  this,  alas,  chriftianity  taught 
him  the  way ; chriftianity,  the  firft  of  all  religions,  that  impofed  it’s  belief 
upon  foreign  nations,  as  the  necefiary  condition  of  falvation  : the  arab,  how- 
ever, converted  not  by  means  of  women,  monks,  and  underhand  practices,  but 
in  a manner  fuited  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  wildernefs,  with  fword  in  hand,  and 
the  authoritative  demand,  ‘ belief,  or  tribute  !’ 

After  Mohammed’s  death,  war  fpread  itfelf  over  Babylon,  Syria,  Perfia,  and 
Egypt,  like  the  burning  wind  of  the  defert.  The  arabs  went  to  battle,  as  to 
the  fervicc  of  God,  armed  with  texts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  hopes  of  Paradife. 
At  the  fame  time  they  wanted  not  perfonal  virtue  : for  as  the  firft  khalifs  of  the 
houfe  of  Mohammed  were  juft,  temperate,  and  excellent  men,  their  blind  zeal 
excepted;  fo  their  armies  were  led  by  valiant  and  able  generals,  as  Khaled, 
Amru,  Abu-Obeidah,  and  many  others.  They  found  the  empires  of  the  per- 
ftans  and  greeks  fo  badly  conftituted,  the  chriftian  lefts  fo  inveterate  in  their 
hatred  to  each  other,  perfidy,  voluptuoufnefs,  felfifhnefs,  treachery,  pride,  va- 
nity, cruelty,  and  oppreffion,  fo  univerfally  prevalent,  that  in  the  dreadful  hiftory 
of  thefe  wars  we  feem  to  read  a fable  of  a troop  of  lions  breaking  into  the  folds 
of  fhcep  and  goats,  into  farms  abounding  with  fat  oxen,  gaudy  peacocks,  and 
helplefs  lambs.  Thefe  degenerate  people  were  for  the  raoft  part  a contemptible 
race,  deferving  to  ride  upon  affes,  as  incapable  of  managing  the  generous  fteed, 
and  unworthy  the  crofs  upon  their  churches,  which  they  were  unable  to  defend. 
What  pomp  of  patriarchs,  priefts,  and  monks,  in  thefe  rich  and  extenfive 
regions,  was  now  laid  at  once  in  the  dull ! 

With  this  was  funk  in  a moment,  as  by  an  earthquake,  the  remains  of  that 
ancient  grecian  cultivation  and  roman  grandeur,  which  chriftianity  was  inca- 
pable of  demolifhing.  The  moft  ancient  cities  of  the  Worid,  and  with  them 
innumerable  treafures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  valiant  robbers,  who  at  firft 
fcarcely  knew  the  worth  of  gold.  Above  all  we  have  to  lament  the  fate,  that 
befel  the  remains  of  fcience.  John  the  Grammarian  begged  the  library  of  Alex- 
andria (what  would  the  fool  have  done  with  the  prefent  ?),  on  which  the  con- 
queror, Amru,  had  never  once  thought.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the  kha- 
lif  Omar,  who  anfwered  it  by  that  celebrated  argument,  which  deferves  for 

* »Fight  againfl  them  who  believe  not  in  unto  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  delivered, 
God,  nor  in  the  laft  day,  who  forbid  not  that  until  they  pay  tribute  by  right  of  fubje&ion, 
which  God,  and  his  apoftle,  have  forbidden,  and  they  be  reduced  low.’  Koran  [Sale’s  ver- 
and  who  profefs  not  the  true  religion,  of  thofe  fion,  chap.  IX.] 
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ever  to  hear  the  name  of  the  khalif’s  fyllogifm  * ; and  the  books  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Above  a thoufand  warm  baths  were  heated  with  them 
conftantly  for  fix  months ; and  thus  the  moft  precious  thoughts,  the  mod  in- 
difpenfable  records,  the  mod  elaborate  fyflems  in  the  World,  with  every 
thing  that  depended  upon  them  for  ages  to  come,  was  at  once  loft  through 
the  foolifh  requed  of  a grammarian,  and  the  pious  fimplicify  of  a khalif.  Gladly 
would  the  arabs  have  recovered  this  treafure,  when  a century  afterwards  they 
were  fenfible  of  it’s  value. 

Almod  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mohammed  diffenfions  arofe,  which, 
on  the  deceafc  of  Ofman,  the  third  khalif,  might  loon  have  checked  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  arabs,  if  the  valiant,  honed,  long  oppreded  Ali,  and  his  fon  Halfan; 
had  not  edablifhed  the  houfe  of  the  Ommiades.  In  the  perfon  of  Moawiyah 
this  now  feated  itfelf  in  the  high  pried’s  chair,  of  which  it  maintained  the  he- 
66  j reditary  polfelfion  for  ninety  years.  Damafcus  was  made  the  feat  of  the 
to  khalifs  : the  arabs  foon  became  a maritime  power:  and,  under  an  heredi- 
7 5°.  tary  government,  fplendour  affumed  the  place-of  the  former  fimplicity  of 
the  court.  In  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Afia  Minor,  and  Africa,  indeed,  the  work 
of  conqued  dill  went  on : Condantinople  was  more  than  once  belieged,  but 
in  vain : under  A1  Waled,  Turkedan  was  taken,  and  an  inroad  made  even  into 
India:  Tarik  and  Mufa  conquered  Spain  with  extraordinary  fuccefs;  and  the 
latter  conceived  the  vad  projedt  of  forming,  by  the  addition  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  all  the  country  even  beyond  Condantinople,  a more  e\- 
tenfive  empire,  than  the  romans  had  accumulated  in  the  courle  of  feveral  cen- 
turies. Bnt  how  completely  was  this  projedt  frudrated  ! Ail  the  incurhons  of 
the  arabs  into  France  mifearried  : in  Spam  itfelf  they  led  province  after  pro^- 
vince  by  inceffant  revolts : Condantinople  was  not  yet  ripe  for  conqued  : and, . 
even  under  feme  of  the  Ommiades,  turkifh  tribes,  afterwards  deftined  to  be- 
come the  conquerors  of  the  arabs  themfelves,  began  to  try  their  dtength  in 
6 , 2 the  field.  On  the  whole,  the  fil'd  overwhelming  flood  of  their  military 
to  fuccefs  fubfided  with  the  thirty  years  of  their  early  enthufiafm,  when 
66 1.  the  houfe  of  Mohammed  fat  on  the  throne:  under  the  hereditary  Om- 
miades, their  conqueds  proceeded,  amid  various  internal  'diffenfions,  with  flower 
and  often  interrupted  deps. 

The  houfe  of  the  Abafiides  followed,  who  removed  their  refidence  from  Da- 

* ‘ What  is  contained  in  the  books,  of  which  Koran  is  fufficier.t  without  it;  if  it  be  contra* 
thou  fpeakeft,  either  agrees  with  what  is  writ-  diftory  to  it,  it  is  fit  that  the  books  fhouid  be 
ten  in  the  book  of  God,  the  Koran,  or  it  is  deltroyed.’ 
contradictory  to  it.  If  it  agree  with  it,  the 

mafeus, 
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mafcus,  and  wl.ofe  fecond  khalif,  Al-Manf  ar,  built  Bagdad,  as  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, in  the  centre  of  his  dominions.  The  court  of  the  khalifs  now  at- 
tained the  furnmit  of  it’s  fplendour;  and  it  was  alfo  vifited  by  the  arts  and 
fciences,  in  regard  to  which  the  names  of  Al-Rafchid  and  Al-Mamoun  will  ever 
be  celebrated.  Under  this  race,  however,  lefs  was  done  toward  foreign  con- 
queft,  than  for  the  confervation  of  the  monarchy  itfelf.  Already  under  Al- 
Manfur,  the  fecond  of  this  family,  Abderahman,  the  fupplanted  heir  of  the 
Ommiades,  founded  a feparate,  independent  khalifate  in  Spain,  which 
continued  almoft  three  hundred  years,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into  to 
ten  kingdoms,  which  were  for  fome  time  fhared  among  different  IOZ3- 
arabian  families,  but  never  reunited  to  the  khalifate  of  Bagdad.  On  788. 

the  weftern  coaft  of  african  Barbary  (Mogreb)  the  Edrifiates,  a branch  789. 

of  the  family  of  Ali,  tore  off  a kingdom,  where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
city  of  Fez.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Al-Rafchid,  his  viceroy  at  Kairwan  (Gy- 
rene) in  Africa  made  himfelf  independent.  The  fon  of  this  viceroy  con-  800. 
quered  Sicily.  His  Succeffors,  the  Aglabites,  removed  their  refide'nce  to  894. 
Tunis,  where  they  conftrudted  the  great  aqueduct ; and  their  kingdom  g00> 
endured  above  a hundred  years.  In  Egypt  the  attempts  of  the  vice-  to 
roys  to  render  themfelves  independent  were  at  firfl  attended  with  doubt-  9°^- 
ful  luccefs,  till  the  family  of  the  Fatimites  fwailowed  up  thofe  of  the  Edrifiates 
and  Aglabites,  and  founded  a third  khalifate,  extending  from  Fez  to  Afia, 
and  including  Tunis,  Sicily,  and  Egypt. 

Thus  there  were  now  three  khalifates,  at  Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova. 
However,  the  kingdom  of  the  Fatimites  alfo  fell  to  ruin  : curds  and  zeirites 
divided  it  between  them;  and  the  valiant  Saladin  (Selah-eddin),  the  grand 
vifir  of  the  khalifs,  fupplanted  his  mailers,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  1 1 7 1 . 
the  curds  in  Egypt ; which  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  life-guards 
( mamalukes , or  Haves),  who  were  at  length  difpoffeffed  of  it  by  the  of-  1250 
mans.  Thus  affairs  went  on  throughout  all  the  provinces.  In  Africa,  to 
zeirites,  morabethians,  muahedians,  afted  their  refpedtive  parts;  in  I51.7* 

. Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Syria,  dynafties  of  every  nation  and  family ; till  at  length 
the  turks  (feljuks,  curds,  arabecks,  turcomans,  mamalukes,.  &c.)  got  every 
thing  into  their  hands,  and  the  mungals  took  Bagdad  itfelf  by  ftorm.  The 
fon  of  the  lad  khalif  of  Bagdad  fled  to  Egypt,  where  the  mamalukes  left  1258. 
him  his  empty  title  ; til!,  on  the  conqueft  of  this  country  by  the  ofmans,  1517. 
the  18th  of  thefe  dethroned  princes  was  carried  to  Conftantinople,  but  foon 
fent  back  to  Egypt,  there  miferably  to  clofe  the  lift  of  thefe  arabian  1538. 
emperor-popes.  The  fplendid  empire  of  the  arabs  was  loft  in  the  turkifh., 

4 F z perfian. 
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perfian,  and  mungal ; parts  of  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  chriftians, 
or  became  independent  ; and  mod  of  it’s  nations  flill  continue  to  live  amid 
perpetual  revolutions. 

The  caufes  both  of  the  fpeedy  decline  of  this  vaft  monarch}'',  and  of  the 
revolutions  by  which  it  was  inceftäntly  perturbed  and  torn,  were  inherent  in 
it’s  nature,' arifing  from  it’s  origin  and  conftitution. 

7,  The  arabian  power  arofe  from  the  virtues  of  enthufiafm,  and  could  be  upheld 
only  by  thefe  virtues  ; by  valour  and  fidelity  to  the  law,  by  virtues  of  the  delert. 
While  their  khalifs,  either  in  Mecca,  Cufa,  or  Medina,  adhered  to  the  rigid 
mode  of  life  of  their  firfl  four  great  predeceffors,  and  poffeffed  the  magic  means  of 
binding  all  their  generals  and  viceroys  to  their  commands  with  this  ftrong  bond, 
what  power  could  injure  this  nation  ? But  when  the  poffeffion  of  fo  many  fine 
countries  introduced,  with  a widely  extended  commerce,  wealth,  pomp,  and 
luxury ; and  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  khalifs  attained  fuch  fplendour  in 
Damafcus,  and  Hill  more  in  Bagdad,  that  the  defcription  of  it  appears  like  a 
fable  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  ; the  drama,,  that  has  been  a<fted 
a thoufand  times  on  the  ftage  of  the  World,  was  repeated  : Voluptuoufnefs  in- 
troduced Effeminacy,  and  at  length  enfeebled  Refinement  funk  beneath  the 
arm  of  rude  Strength.  The  firft  of  the  Abaffides  created  a grand  vifir;  and 
'under  his  fucceffors  the  authority  of  this  officer  grew  up  to  the  tremendous 
power  of  an  emir  al  omrah  ( emir  of  emirs ) , and  was  defpotic  over  the  khalif  him- 
felf.  As  moft  of  thefe  vifirs  were  turks,  and  the  life-guards  of  the  khalif  were 
compofed  of  the  fame  people  ; the  evil,  that  was  foon  to  overpower  the  whole 
body  of  the  monarchy,  was  feated  in  it’s- very  vitals.  The  territories  of  the 
arabs  lay  along  thofe  elevated  regions,  on  which  thefe  warlike  people,  curds, 
turks,  mungals,  berbers,  were  on  the  watch  like  beafts  of  prey;  and  as  moft  of 
them  were  held  unwillingly  under  the  dominion  of  the  arabs,  they  could  not 
fail  to  avenge  themfelves,  when  opportunity  offered.  Accordingly,  what  hap- 
pened to  the  roman  empire  happened  here;  vifirs  and  mercenaries  were  con- 
verted into  fovereigns  and  defpots. 

2.  That  the  revolution  took  place  more  fpeedily  with  the  arabs,  than  with  the 
romans,  muß  be  aferibed  to  the  conflitution  of  their  monarchy.  This  was  khalific  ; that 
is  defpotic  in  the  higheft  degree,  the  characters  of  emperor  and  pope  being  moft 
intimately  combined  in  that  of  khalif.  The  belief  of  inevitable  deftiny,  and  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  which  enjoins  obedience  in  the  Koran,  promoted  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  word  of  his  fucceffors,  and  of  their  viceroys ; and  thus  this  fpiritual 
defpotifm  pervaded  the  government  of  the  whole  empire.  But  how  eafy  was 
the  tranfition  from  the  exercife  of  defpotic  power  in  another’s  name  to  that  of 
4 , arbitrary 
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arbitrary  authority  in  a man’s  own,  particularly  in  the  remote  provinces  of  this 
extenfive  empire  ! Add  to  this,  the  viceroys  were  almod  every  where  abfolute 
lords,  the  chief  art  of  government  of  the  khalifs  confiding  in  didributing, 
recalling,  or  changing  them,  with  fkill.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Mamoun  al- 
lowed his  valiant  general  Taher  too  much  power  in  Chorafan,  he  gave  the  reins 
of  independence  into  his  hand ; the  countries  beyond  the  Gihon  were  detached 
from  the  khalifate ; andli  way  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  was  opened  to  the 
turks.  Thus  it  went  on  throughout  all  the  viceroyalties,  till  the  great  empire 
refembled  an  archipelago  of  detached  iflands,  fcarcely  connected  by  religion  and 
language,  and  in  a date  of  the  highed  didurbance  within  and  without.  This 
empire  of  varying  iflands  went  on  for-  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  with  fre- 
quent change  of  boundary,  till  mod,  though  not  all  of  them,  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  ofmans.  The  empire  of  the  arabs  had  no  conditution  : a circum- 
dance  equally  unfortunate  to  the  defpot,  and  to  his  flaves.  The  conditution 
of  mohammedan  kingdoms  confids  in  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  of  his 
vicegerent ; ißamifm. 

3.  The  government  of  the  arabian  empire  was  attached  to  one  tribe , and  properly 
only  to  one  family  of  this  tribe , the  houfe  of  Mohammed : and  as  almofl  from  the 
beginning  the  rightful  heir,  Ali,  was  fet  afide,  kept  out  of  the  khalifate  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  quickly  expelled  from  it  with  his  family,  the  great 
fehifm  between  the  ommiades  and  alites  arofe;  which  even  now  continues 
with  all  the  animofity  of  religious  rancour  between  the  turks  and  perfians, 
after  the  lapfe  of  more  than  a thoufand  years.  In  remote  countries 
impodors  arofe,  wdio  forced  themfelves  upon  the  people  as  relations  of 
Mohammed,  either  with  fword  in  hand,  or  an  appearance  of  fandity  : nay, 
Mohammed  having  founded  the  empire  in  the  charader  of  a prophet, 'fanatics 
occaflonally  ventured,  to  fpeak  like  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Indances 
of  this  occurred  even  in  the  prophet’s  lifetime:  but  Egypt  and  Africa  were 
the  peculiar  theatres  of  fuch  fanatics  and  impodors  *. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed  might  appear  to  have  exhaufled  the  abomina- 
tions of  fanaticifm  and  blind  credulity,  if,  alas ! they  had  not  reappeared  in  other 
religions  alfo : the  defpotifm  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain , however,  has  no 
where  been  exceeded.  This  monarch  of  a diflind  date  of  murderers,  pradifed, 
nay  born  to  the  trade,  may  fay  to  any  one  of  his  fubjeds : ‘ go,  and  kill :’  he 
will  do  it,  though  to  the  facrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  this  kingdom  ofafiaflins 
has  continued  for  centuries. 

* Schlcetzer’s  Gefblchte  von  Nord  of  vie  a,'  Gefchichte  der  Araberin  Afrika  und  Spanien,  1 Hif- 
* Hiftory  of  the  North  of  Africa  Cardonne’*  tory  of  the  Arabs  in  Africa  and  Spain  ;’  Sec. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EffeEls  of  the  Arabian  Kingdoms. 

Q^ick  as  the  fpread  and  divifion  of  the  khalifate  were,  it  attained  with  equal 
celerity  the  period  of  it’s  bloom,  for  which,  on  a more  frigid  foil,  ten  centuries 
would  fcarcely  have  fuflked.  The  genial  power  of  nature,  which  accelerates 
the  bloffoming  of  the  eaftern  plant,  difplays  itfelf  equally  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
people. 

i.  ’The  vafi  empire  of  ar ab i an  commerce  had  an  effect  upon  the  World,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  local  fituation  and  national  character  of  the  people, 
out-lived  their  polTeilions,  and  füll  in  part  furvives.  The  tribe  of  Koreiih, 
from  which  Mohammed  fprung,  and  indeed  the  prophet  himfelf,  were  lead- 
ers of  travelling  caravans  j and  Mecca  the  holy  had  long  been  the  central 
point  of  an  extentive  commerce  between  various  nations.  The  gulf  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  the 
famed  repofitories,  or  roads  of  conveyance,  of  the  produce  of  India,  in  all  ages : 
whence  many  indian  wares  bore  the  epithet  of  arabian,  and  Arabia  itfelf  was 
called  by  the  name  of  India.  Tribes  of  thefe  aeftive  arabs  had  early  pofleflion 
of  the  eaftern  fhores  of  Africa,  and  were  inftruments  of  the  commerce  of  India 
even  in  the  times  of  the  romans.  Accordingly,  when  all  the  country  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Hindus,  Ganges,  and  Oxus,  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  Pyrenees,  and  Niger,  belonged  to  thefe  people,  whofe  colonies 
extended  even  to  the  land  of  Caffraria,  they  were  enabled,  to  become  for  a time 
the  greateft  commercial  nation  on  the  face  of  the  Globe.  Hence  Conftantino- 
ple  fuffered,  and  Alexandria  thrunk  to  a village  i while  Omar  was  enabled  to 
build  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  the  city  of  Balfora,  which 
received  and  diftributed  all  the  merchandize  of  the  eaft.  Under  the  Ommiades 
Damafcus  became  the  feat  of  government ; an  ancient  great  emporium,  a na- 
tural centre  of  the  caravans  in  it’s  paradifiacal  fituation,  the  zenith  of  wealth 
670.  and  induflry.  In  Africa  the  city  of  Kainvan  was  built  fo  early  as  the 
969.  time  of  Moawiyah,  and  afterwards  Cairo,  through  which  the  trade  of 
the  World  was  carried  on  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  *.  In  the  interiour  parts 

• See  Sprengel’*  Ge/chicbte  der  Entdeckung  f,  words,  and  the  Ge/chicbte  des  Handels , • Hiftory 
jn  every  fedtion  of  which  much  is  faid  in  few  of  Commerce,’ already  quoted, 

f I fujipofe  hi»  C.  dir  leiibtigßm  gagr dfb  jibth  Er.'Jtchungcn,  ‘ Hiftory  of  the  moft  important  geographical  Pif- 
covcrtet.’  T, 
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of  Africa  the  arabs  had  monopolized  the  gold  and  gum  trade,  difcovered  the 
gold  mines  ofSofala,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Tombut,  Telmafen,  and  Darah  : 
on  it’s  eaflern  (hores  they  had  planted  confiderable  colonies  and  commercial 
towns  ; and  had  even  extended  their  fettlements  to  Madagafcar.  When  India 
was  conquered  under  Waled,  as  far  as  Turkeflan  and  the  Ganges,  the  weftern 
World  was  connected  with  the  extremities  of  the  eaft.  To  China  they  had 
early  traded,  partly  in  caravans,  partly  over  the  fea  to  Kanfu  (Canton).  From 
this  empire  they  imported  brandy,  afterward  fo  inordinately  increafed  by  the 
art  of  chymiftry,  which  they  drift  cultivated ; while,  fortunately  for  Europe,  it 
was  fome  centuries  later  before  it  fpread  over  this  quarter  of  the  World,  with 
the  pernicious  ufe  of  tea,  and  of  coffee,  an  arabian  drink.  They  alfo  brought 
from  China  into  Europe  the  knowledge  of  porcelain,  and  probably  of  gun- 
powder likewife.  They  were  mailers  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar;  vifited  the 
Maldivia  iflands ; formed  fettlements  in  Malacca;  and  taught  the  malays  to 
write.  More  recently  they  planted  colonies  and  their  religion  in  the  Moluc- 
cas; fo  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  portuguefe  in  thefe  feas,  the  eaft-india 
trade  was  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  purfued  by  them  to  the  eaft  and  the 
fouth,  without  any  european  rival.  Even  the  great  difcoveries  of  the  portu- 
guefe by  fea,  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  were  led  on  by  war  with 
the  arabs,  and  the  chriflian  zeal  of  fubduing  them  in  Africa. 

2.  The  religion  and  language  of  the  arabs  produced  another  important  e fit  ft 
on  many  nations  of  three  quarters  of  the  Globe.  For  while  every  where, 
throughout  their  extenlivcronquefls,  they  preached  iflamilm  or  tributary  fub- 
mitlion,  the  religion  of  Mohammed  extended  eaftward  to  the  Gihon  and  the 
Hindus;  well  ward,  to  Fez  and  Morocco;  northward,  beyond  Caucafus  and 
Iinaus;  fouthward,  to  Senegal,  Caffraria,  the  two  peninfulas  of  India,  and  the 
neighbouring  archipelago ; and  acquired  a greater  number  of  followers  than 
chriflianity  itfelf.  Now  with  regard  to  the  doflrines  taught  by  this  religion, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  railed  the  heathen  converted  to  them  above 
the  grofs  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  ftars  of  Heaven,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth  ; and  has  rendered  them  zealous  adorers  of  one  God, . 
the  creator,  ruler,  and  judge  of  the  World,  with  daily  devotion,  with  deeds  of 
charity,  with  cleanlinefs  of  perfon,  and  with  refignation  to  his  will.  By  the  pro- 
hibition or  wine,  it  has  fought  to  prevent  drunken  nets  and  quarrelling;  and  by 
enjoining  abllinence  from  unclean  meats,  it  has  endeavoured  to  promote  tern- - 
perance,  and  preferve  health.  In  like  manner  it  lias  forbidden  ufury,  avaricious 
gambling,  and  many  fuperftitious  praftices : and  it  has  railed  feveral  nations 
out  of  a lavage  or  depraved  flate  to  a middle  degree  of  civilization,  fo  that  the 

modem,. , 
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mofiera,  or  tnuffulman,  profoundly  defpifes  the  vulgar  herd  of  chriftians  in  their 
grofs  excefles,  and  particularly  in  the  impurity  of  their  lives.  The  religion  of 
Mohammed  imprints  on  the  minds  of  men  a degree  of  tranquillity,  an  unifor- 
mity of  character,  which,  though  they  may  be  as  dangerous  as  ufeful,  are  in 
themfelves  valuable,  and  deferving  efteem : but  on  the  other  hand,  the  poly- 
gamy it  allows,  the  prohibition  of  all  inquiry  concerning  the  Koran,  and  the 
dcfpotifm  it  eftablifhes  in  fpiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  cannot  eafily  avoid 
being  attended  with  pernicious  confequences  *. 

Be  this  religion,  however,  what  it  nray,  it  W'as  propagated  in  a language,  the 
pureft  dialed:  of  Arabia,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  whole  nation.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  other  dialeds  were  throw'n  by  it  into  fhade,  and  the 
language  of  the  Koran  became  the  victorious  banner  of  arabian  fovereignty. 
Such  a common  ftandard  of  the  oral  and  written  language  is  advantageous  to 
a widely  extended,  flourifhing  nation.  Had  the  german  conquerors  of  Europe 
poffelfed  a clafhc  book  of  their  language,  fuch  as  the  Koran  was  to  the  arabs, 
their  tongue  would  never  have  been  fo  overpowered  by  the  latin,  and  fo  many 
.of  their  tribes  would  not  have  been  left  in  oblivion.  But  neither  Ulphilas,  nor 
Ktedmon,  nor  Ottfried,  could  produce,  what  Mohammed  gave  to  all  his  follow- 
ers in  the  Koran ; which  is  to  this  day  a pledge  of  their  ancient  genuine  dialed, 
by  which  they  are  led  to  the  moft  authentic  documents  of  then  race,  and  re- 
main one  people  throughout  the  whole  Earth.  The  language  of  the  arabs  is 
their  nobleft  inheritance  and  even  now  it  forms  in  various  dialeds  fuch  a 
bond  of  intercourfe  and  commerce,  between  fo  many  nations  of  the  eaftern  and 
fouthern  World,  as  no  other  language  ever  equalled.  Next  to  the  greek,  per- 
haps, it  is  moft  worthy  too  of  this  general  fway  : at  leaft  the  lingua  franca  of 
ihofe  countries  appears  on  comparifon  with  it  but  as  a wretched  beggar’s 
cloak.. 

3.  In  this  elegant  and  copious  language  fciences  were  cultivated,  which, 
when  roufed  by  Al-Manfur,  Haroun  Al-Rafchid,  and  Mamoun,  fpread 
from  Bagdad,  the  feat  of  the  Abaffides,  north-eaft,  and  ftill  more  weftward, 
and  flourifhed  for  a confiderable  period  throughout  the  extenfive  arabian  em- 
pire. A chain  of  cities,  Balfora,  Cufa,  Samarcand,  Rofetta,  Cairo,  Tunis, 
Fez,  Morocco,  Cordova,  8tc.,  were  celebrated  fchools,  whence  fcience  was  im- 
parted to  Perfia,  India,  fome  tatarian  countries,  nay  China  itfelfj  and  even 
down  to  the  malays  formed  the  means,  whereby  Afia  and  Africa  acquired  lome 

• Good  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  may  be  ‘ Oriental  Bibliotheca,’  Vol.  VIII,  p.  33  and 

Pound  in  Michaclis’s  Orientalifcher  Biblioihuk,  following. 
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new  improvement  in  civilization.  Poetry  and  philofophy,  hiftory  and  geogra- 
phy, philology,  mathematics,  chymiflry,  and  phyfic,  were  cultivated  by  the 
arabs ; in  moft  of  which  the  fpirit  of  nations  has  felt  their  influence  as  inven- 
tors or  difleminators,  thus  conferring  benefits  on  thofe  they  conquered. 

Poetry  was  their  ancient  inheritance  : the  offspring  of  freedom,  not  of  a kha- 
lif’s  favour.  It  flourifhed  long  before  Mohammed ; for  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
was  poetical,  and  a thoufand  circumftances  ferved  to  excite  this  fpirit.  Their 
country,  their  way  of  life,  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  the  poetical  contefts  at 
Okhad,  the  honour  in  which  a rifing  poet  was  held  by  his  tribe ; the  pride  the 
people  felt  in  their  language  and  legends ; their  propenfity  to  adventure,  love,  and 
glory ; and  even  their  love  of  folitude,  thirft  of  vengeance,  and  wandering  life, 
were  all  incentives  to  poetry,  and  their  mufe  dillinguifhed  herfelf  by  fplendid 
imagery,  pride  and  grandeur  of  fentiment,  acute  apophthegms,  and  fomething 
extravagant  in  the  praife  or  cenfure  of  the  fubjetts  of  her  fong.  Her  ideas  ftand 
like  detached  rocks  piercing  the  clouds:  the  fire  of  the  arab’s  words  appals 
like  the  lightning  of  his  fcimitar ; his  wit  is  fharp  as  the  arrow  from  his  bow. 
His  noble  fteed  is  his  Pegafus : often  uncomely,  but  intelligent,  faithful,  and 
indefatigable.  The  poetry  of  the  perfian,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  like  his 
language,  defcended  from  the  arabic,  has  moulded  itfelf  to  the  character  of  the 
nation  and  country;  more  voluptuous,  foft,  and  gay,  a daughter  of  the  terreflrial 
Paradife.  And  though  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  grecian  art, 
the  epopee,  the  ode,  the  pafloral,  füll  lefs  the  drama ; though  both,  when 
they  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  them,  rejetted  them  as  models ; the  pe- 
culiar poetic  talent  of  the  arab  and  perfian  appeared  the  more  difiinttly  formed 
and  beautified  on  this  very  account.  No  nation  can  boaft  of  fo  many  paflionate 
votaries  of  poetry  as  the  arabs,  during  their  golden  age : in  Afia  this  paflion 
fpread  even  to  the  tatarian  princes  and  nobles ; in  Spain,  to  the  chriflian.  The 
gay  a ciencia  of  the  limofin  or  proven^al  poets  was  in  a manner  forced  upon  them, 
or  infpired  by  their  arabian  foes : and  thus  Europe  by  degrees  acquired,  though 
rudely  and  flowly,  an  ear  for  more  refined  and  animated  poetry. 

The  fabulous  part  of  poetry,  the  romance , flourifhed  more  particularly  under 
an  orient  Iky.  An  old  national  flory,  orally  tranfmitted,  became  in  time  a 
romance : and  when  the  imagination  of  the  people,  by  whom  thefe  ftories  are 
told,  has  a fixed  propenfity  to  the  extravagant,  incomprehenfible,  grand,  and 
wonderful,  the'  common  is  exalted  into  the  rare,  the  unknown  into  the  extra- 
ordinary; to  which  the  oriental  eagerly  lends  an  ear,  for  the  inftruttion  or 
amufement  of  his  leilure  honrs,  in  his  tent,  on  his  journies^  or  in  the  focial 
circle.  Even  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  there  came  among  the  arabs  a perfian 
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merchant  with  amufing  tales,  which  filled  him  with  apprehenfions,  that  they 
would  obfcure  the  fables  of  his  Koran : and  indeed  the  moft  pleafing  fidions 
of  eafiern  genius  appear  to  be  of  perfian  origin.  The  gay  talkativenefs  of  the 
perfians,  and  their  love  of  fplendour,  gave  their  ancient  tales  in  time  a romantic 
form,  which  was  confiderably  heightened  by  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
chiefly  formed  from  the  animals  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Hence  arofe 
that  Fairyland,  the  country  of  the  peries  and  neries,  for  which  the  arabs  had 
fcarcely  a name,  and  which  was  copioufly  introduced  into  the  european  ro- 
mances of  the  middle  ages.  Thefe  tales  were  arranged  by  the  arabs  at 
a much  later  period,  when  the  brilliant  reign  of  the  khalif  Haroun  Al-Raf- 
chid  was  made  the  fcene  of  their  adventures ; and  this  form  afforded  Europe 
a new  model,  for  concealing  delicate  truths  under  the  fabulous  garb  of  incre- 
dible events,  and  uttering  the  moil  refined  maxims  of  policy  under  the  pretext 
of  diverting  idle  hours. 

From  the  romance  of  the  arabs  let  us  turn  to  it’s  filler,  their  philofophy ; 
which,  according  to  the  oriental  mode,  was  properly  ereded  upon  the  Koran, 
and  acquired  a fcientific  form  only  from  the  tranflation  of  Ariftotle.  As  the 
Ample  idea  of  one  God  was  the  bafis  of  the  whole  religion  of  Mohammed,  fo 
we  can  fcarcely  conceive  an  hypothefis,  which  the  arabs  would  not  conned  with 
this  idea,  or  deduce  from  it,  while  they  carried  it  into  their  metaphyfical  fpe- 
culations,  and  made  it  the  fubjed  of  their  lofty  encomiums,  fentences,  and 
maxims.  They  almoft  exhaufted  the  fynthefis  of  metaphyfical  fi<5  ion  and 
united  it  with  an  exalted  myfticifm  of  morality.  Seds  arofe  among  them, 
which,  in  their  difputes,  already  exercifed  a refined  criticifm  of  abftrad  reafon  *j 
and  indeed  fcarcely  left  the  fchoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  any  thing  more  to 
do,  than  to  adapt  their  notions  to  the  dodrines  of  european  chriftians.  The 
jews  were  the  firft:  fcholars  of  this  metaphyfical  theology:  afterwards,  it  came 
to  the  newly  ereded  chriftian  univerfities,  where  Ariftotle  appeared  firft  wholly 
in  the  arabian  mode,  not  in  the  grecian,  and  greatly  polifhed  and  whetted  the 
fpeculations,  polemics,  and  language  of  the  fchools.  Thus  the  illiterate  Mo- 
hammed fliares  with  the  moft  learned  of  the  grecian  philofophers  the  honour 
of  having  given  the  whole  metaphyfical  fcience  of  modern  times  it’s  diredion: 
and  as  moft  of  the  arabian  philofophers  were  poets  alfo,  fo  among  the  chriftians 
in  the  middle  ages  myfticifm  was  conftantly  united  with  fcholaftic  lore,  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  their  boundaries  were  undiftinguifhable. 

* * Eine  kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  is  the  title  of  Kant’s  celebrated 
work.  T.  .* 
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Philology  was  cultivated  by  the  arabs  as  the  honour  of  their  race  ; fo  that, 
from  pride  in  the  beauty  and  purity  of  their  language,  they  reckoned  up  all 
it’s  words,  and  their  inflexions,  and  in  very  early  times  the  man  of  learning 
might  load  threefcore  camels  with  dictionaries.  In  this  fcience,  likewife,  the 
firft  fcholars  of#the  arabs  were  the  jews.  They  endeavoured  to  fabricate  for 
their  much  Ampler  language  an  artificial  grammar  after  the  arabian  faChion, 
which  remained  inufe  even  among  the  chriftians  to  the  molt  recent  times:  on 
the  other  hand,  in  our  days  men  have  taken  from  this  very  arabic  language  a 
living  guide,  to  lead  them  back  to  the  natural  meaning  of  hebrew  poetry ; to 
confider  as  figurative  what  is  figurative,  and  to  fweep  away  a thoufand  idols  of 
fallacious  hebrew  exegefis  from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  delivery  of  hiflory  the  arabs  have  not  been  fo  happy  as  the  greeks  and 
romans  j for  they  were  deftitute  of  republics,  and  confequently  flrangers  to  the 
practice  of  philofophically  difcufling  public  äCts  and  events.  They  could  write 
nothing  but  brief  and  dry  chronicles  j or,  if  they  attempted  biography,  ran  the 
hazard  of  falling  into  poetical  panegyric  of  their  hero,  and  unjuft  cenfure  of 
his  enemies.  The  impartial  hiftorical  ftyle  never  formed  itfelf  among  them ; 
their  hiftories  are  poems,  or  interwoven  with  poetry : but  their  chronicles, 
and  geographical  accounts  of  countries,  with  which  they  had  opportunities  of 
being  acquainted,  and  which  ftill  remain  unknown  to  us,  fuch  as  the  interiour 
of  Africa,  are  of  much  utility  *. 

The  moft  decided  merit  of  the  arabs,  however,  appears  in  mathematics, 
chymiftry,  and  phyfic ; in  which  fciences,  augmented  by  themfelves,  they  were 
the  teachers  of  all  Europe.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Al-Mamoun,  a degree  of 
the  meridian  was  meafured  on  the  plain  of  Sanjar,  near  Bagdad.  In  aflronomy, 
though  compelled  to  fubferve  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition,  celeflial  atlafies, 
aftronomical  tables,  and  various  inflruments,  were  executed  and  improved  with 
much  art  by  the  arabs;  in  which  they  were  greatly  aflifted  by  the  fine  climate, 
and  clear  Iky  of  their  extenfive  dominions.  Aflronomy  was  applied  alfo  to  the 
fervice  of  geography:  they  made  maps,  and  compofed  ftatiftical  fketches  of 
many  countries,  long  before  fuch  things  were  thought  of  by  europeans.  Bv  it 
likewife  they  fixed  the  dates  of  chronology:  they  employed  their  knowledge 


* Moft  of  thefe,  however,  remain  unexplored 
or  neglefted  by  us.  There  are  lettered  ger- 
mans,  who  poffefs  both  knowledge  and  induf- 
try,  but  want  fupport,  to  publilh  them  as  they 
ought  to  be : iu  other  countries,  the  learned 
deep  over  wealthy  inllitutions  and  legacies  ap- 


pointed for  this  purpofe.  Our  Reifk-'  has  fallen 
a martyr  to  his  arabic-grecian  zeal : peace  be 
to  his  afhes ! but  long  will  be  the  time,  ere  we 
fnall  fee  again  fuch  learning,  as  was  neglected 
in  him. 
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of  the  courfes  of  the  ftars  in  navigation,  many  technical  terms  of  which  are  of 
arabic  derivation : and  in  general  the  name  of  this  people  is  infcribed  among 
the  ftars  with  more  permanent  charadters,  than  it  could  have  imprinted  any 
where  upon  the  Earth.  The  books  produced  by  the  induftry  of  it’s  mathe- 
maticians, aftronomers  particularly,  are  innumerable:  moft  of  them  now  lie 
unknown,  or  unufed ; and  multitudes  have  been  deftroyed  by  war,  by  the 
flames,  by  inattention,  or  by  ignorance.  Through  it’s  means  the  nobleft  lciences 
of  the  human  intellect  penetrated  into  Tatary,  the  mungal  countries,  and  even 
the  fecluded  China:  in  Samarcand  agronomical  tables  were  conftrudted,  and 
epochs  afcertained,  to  which  we  ftill  refer.  The  characters  employed  in  our 
arithmetic  wre  received  from  the  arabs : and  algebra  derives  from  them  it’s 
names.  So  does  chymiftry,  of  which  they  are  the  fathers : a fcience  that  has 
put  into  the  hands  of  man  a new  key  to  the  fecrets  of  Nature,  not  only  for  the 
purpofes  of  phyfic,  but  of  every  department  of  natural  philofophy.  As- from 
attachment  to  this  fcience  they  paid  lefs  attention  to  botany,  and  the  purfuit 
of  anatomy  was  prohibited  by  their  law ; they  were  more  fedulous  in  the  ap- 
plication of  chymiftry  to  the  materia  medica,  and  in  the  difcrimination  of 
difeafes  and  temperaments  by  an  almoft  fuperftitious  obfervation  of  their  ex- 
ternal figns  and  fymptoms.  What  Ariftotle  was  to  them  in  philofophy,  what 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy  were  in  mathematics,  fuch  were  Galen  and  Diofcorides  in 
the  art  of  phyfic : though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  following  the  greeks, 
the  arabs  were  not  merely  the  keepers,  propagaters,  and  amplifiers,  of  the 
fciences  moft  indifpenfable  to  man,  but  occafionally  the  falfifiers  of  them.  The 
oriental  tafte,  in  which  they  cultivated  the  fciences,  long  adhered  to  them  in 
Europe,  and  could  not  eafily  be  removed.  In  fome  of  the  arts,  too,  much  of  what 
we  call  the  gothic  ftyle  is  properly  the  arabian : as  in  architedlure,  which  thefe 
rude  conquerors  formed  after  their  own  manner  from  the  edifices  they  found 
in  the  grecian  provinces,  and  brought  with  them  into  Spain,  whence  it  fpread 
farther  into  Europe. 

4.  Laftly,  we  fhould  fpeak  of  the  dazzling  and  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry , 
which  they  unqueftionably  mingled  with  the  european  ardour  for  adventure  j. 
but  this  will  foon  appear  of  itfelf. 
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CHAPTER  VE 

General  Reflections. 

I f we  call  a retrofpedlive  view  on  the  form  our  quarter  of  the  Globe  has  ac-  . 
quired  through  the  migrations  and  converlion  of  nations,  through  wars  and  the 
hierarchy,  we  (hall  difcern  a powerful  but  helplefs  body,  a giant  wanting  no- 
thing but  eyes.  This  weitem  end  of  the  ancient  World  was  fufEciently  popu- 
lous : the  territories  of  the  romans,  enfeebled  by  luxury,  were  abundantly 
peopled  by  men  of  Itrong  bodies  and  folid  courage*.  For  in  the  early  days  of 
their  recent  pofleflion  of  thefe  countries,  before  the  diltindiion  of  ranks  had 
acquired  the  oppreflive  hereditary  form,  the  conquered  dominions  of  the  romans 
were  a real  Paradile  to  the  rude  enjoyments  of  thefe  uncultivated  people,  in 
the  midft  of  other  nations,  who  had  long  planted  and  built  for  their  own  con- 
venience. They  regarded  not  the  ravages  their  expeditions  occalioned,  which 
kept  back  the  human  race  more  than  ten  centuries : for  we  feel  not  the  lofs 
of  unknown  good  ; and  for  the  animal  man  this  weftern  part  of  the  northern 
World,  with  the  flighted:  remnants  of  it’s  cultivation,  was  in  every  refpedt  pre- 
ferable to  his  ancient  Sarmatia,  Scythia,  or  remoter  eaftern  Hunland.  By  the 
devaluations,  that  took  place  after  the  chriftian  era ; in  the  wars,  that  thefe 
people  carried  on  among  themfelves ; in  the  new  pells  and  difeafes,  that  ra- 
vaged Europe ; it  mull  be  confefled  the  human  fpecies  buffered  : but  by  no- 
thing fo  much,  as  by  the  defpotic  feudal  fyllem.  Europe  was  full  of  men,  but 
of  men  in  a Hate  of  bodily  fervitude : and  the  flavery,  under  which  thefe 
groaned,  was  fo  much  the  more  fevere,  as  it  was  a chriftian  flavery,  reduced 
into  rule  by  political  laws  and  blind  cuftom,  confirmed  by  writings,  and  at- 
tached to  the  foil.  The  very  air  conferred  property  : he  who  was  not  emanci- 
pated by  contract,  or  a defpot  by  birth,  entered  into  the  pretended  natural  Hate 
of  fubjedtion,  or  vaflalage. 

From  Rome  no  fuccour  was  to  be  expedted.  It’s  fervants  fhared  with 
others  the  fovereignty  of  Europe ; and  Rome  itfelf  was  fupported  by  a multi- 
tude of  fpiritual  Haves.  Whomever  kings  and  emperors  made  free,  were  to 
be  forced  from  giants  and  dragons,  as  in  the  books  of  romance,  by  letters 

* The  bodily  ftrength  of  our  forefathers  is  able  to  the  underftanding.  The  valiant  and 
attefted  by  their  graves  and  armour,  as  well  as  noble  mafs  poflefied  but  few  ideas;  and  thefe 
by  hiftory  : and  without  it  the  ancient  and  few  were  fet  in  motion  (lowly,  yet  forcibly, 
middle  hiftory  of  Europe  is  fcarcely  reconcile- 
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of  enfranchifement : accordingly  this  way  was  tedious  and  difficult.  The 
knowledge  the  chriftianity  of  the  weft  poflefled  was  expended,  and  turned 
to  profit.  It’s  popular  form  was  become  a wretched  verbal  liturgy : it’s  vile 
patrician  rhetoric  had  been  converted,  in  monafteries,  churches,  and  commu- 
nities, into  a magic  defpotifm  over  the  mind,  which  the  vulgar  adored  under 
whips  and  fcourges,  nay  licking  the  duft  in  penitence.  The  arts  and  fciences 
were  no  more : for  what  mufe  will  dwell  amid  the  bones  of  martyrs,  the  din 
of  bells  and  organs,  the  fmoke  of  incenfe,  and  prayers  for  deliverance  from  Pur- 
gatory ? The  hierarchy  had  launched  it’s  thunderbolts  againft  all  freedom  of 
thought,  and  crippled  with  it’s  yoke  every  noble  fpring  of  adtion.  Reward 
in  another  World  was  preached  up  to  the  fuffering : the  oppreftor  was  fecure 
of  abfolution  in  the  hour  of  death,  for  a legacy : God’s  kingdom  upon  Earth 
was  let  to  farm. 

In  Europe  there  was  no  falvation  without  the  pale  of  the  romifii  church. 
For,  not  to  mention  the  oppreffed  nations  miferably  pent  up  in  the  corners  of 
the  Earth,  nothing  was  to  be  expedited  from  the  grecian  empire  3 ftill  lefs  from 
the  only  kingdom,  which  had  begun  to  form  itfelf  in  the  eaft  of  Europe,  out 
of  the  jurifdi<5tion  of  the  roman  emperor  and  pope  *.  Thus  nothing  remained 
for  the  weftern  part,  but  itfelf;  or  the  only  fouthern  nation,  in  which  a new 
fhoot  of  mental  cultivation  bloomed,  the  mohammedans.  With  thefe  Europe 
loon  came  into  conflidt,  in  it’s  moft  fenfible  parts ; and  this  conflidt  was  of  long 
duration : in  Spain  it  continued  till  the  time  when  knowledge  was  diffufed  over 
all  Europe.  What  was  the  prize  of  the  conteft  ? and  who  were  the  vidtors  ? 
Unqueftionably  the  newly  excited  adtivity  of  mankind  was  the  moft  valuable 
prize  of  the  vidtory. 

* This  is  Raffia.  From  the  time  of  it’s  foundation  it  took  a peculiar  courfe,  different  from  that 
of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  With  thcle  it  entered  not  the  Jills  till  late. 
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IF  the  croifades,  carried  on  by  Europe  in  the  eaft,  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  the  epoch  of  a great  revolution  in  our  quarter  of  the  Globe,  yet  we  muft 
take  care  not  to  efteem  them  it’s  firft  and  only  caufe.  They  were  nothing 
more  than  a mad  enterprife,  which  coft  Europe  fome  millions  of  men ; and 
reconveyed  to  it  in  the  furvivors,  for  the  moft  part,  a loofe,  daring,  debauched, 
and  ignorant  rabble.  The  good  which  was  effected  in  their  time  arofe 
chiefly  from  collateral  caufes,  which  obtained  freer  play  at  this  period,  and 
produced  advantages,  in  many  refpe&s  attended  with  confiderable  danger. 
Indeed,  no  occurrence  in  human  affairs  ftands  alone  : arifing  from  anteriour 
caufes,  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  difpofition  of  nations,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered only  as  the  dial,  the  hand  of  which  is  moved  by  internal  fprings.  Let 
us  proceed,  therefore,  to  examine  the  movements  of  Europe  in  the  whole,  and 
obferve  how  every  wheel  in  them  cooperated  to  one  common  end. 

CHAPTER  I. 

‘The  Spirit  of  Commerce  in  Europe. 

This  fmall  portion  of  the  Earth  was  novt  in  vain  furrounded  by  Nature  with 
fo  many  coafls  and  bays,  and  interfered  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes : the  nations,  that  dwelt  on  them,  were  aftive  from  the  remoteft  times. 
What  the  Mediterranean  had  been  to  the  fouth  of  Europe,  the  Baltic  was  to 
the  north ; an  early  incentive  to  the  purfuit  of  navigation,  and  a mean  of  in- 
tercourfe  between  different  countries.  Befide  the  gael  and  cimbri,  we  have 
feen  the  frifons,  the  faxons,  and  more  efpecially  the  normans,  traverfing  all  the 
feas  of  the  weft  and  the  north,  nay  even  the  Mediterranean,  and  effecting  much 
good,  and  much  evil.  From  the  Ample  excavated  trunk  of  a tree  they  rofe 
to  fhips  of  burden,  to  a capacity  of  keeping  the  open  fea,  and  availing 
themfelves  of  every  wind ; fo  that  even  now  the  points  of  the  compafs,  and 
many  nautical  terms,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  are  of  german  derivation. 
9 Amber 
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Amber  in  particular  was  the  coftly  bauble,  that  attracted  greeks,  romans,  and 
arabians,  and  brought  the  north  and  the  fouth  acquainted  with  each  other. 
It  was  conveyed  by  flhips  of  Maflilia  (Marfeilles)  over  the  ocean ; by  land, 
through  Carnuntum  (Prefburg)  to  the  Adriatic ; and  on  the  Dnieper,  to  the 
Black  Sea ; in  quantities  fcarcely  credible. 

The  way  of  the  Black  Sea  was  preeminently  the  path  of  intercourfe  between 
the  nations  of  the  North,  South,  and  Eaft  *.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper  were  two  great  commercial  towns,  Azoph  (Tanais,  Afgard),  and 
Olbia  (Boryfthenes,  Alfheim) ; the  repofitories  of  the  wares  of  Tatar)',  India, 
China,  Byzantium,  and  Egypt,  which  were  difperfed  over  the  north  of  Europe, 
chiefly  by  way  of  barter:  and  even  when  the  readier  way  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  frequented,  down  to  the  times  of  the  croifades  and  beyond  them, 
this  north  eaftern  commerce  was  purfued.  After  the  flavians  became  poflefled  of 
a great  part  of  the  baltic  fhores,  they  eftablifhed  a range  of  flourilhing  commercial 
towns  along  them.  The  germanic  nations  on  the  iflands  and  oppofite  coafts 
were  their  eager  rivals ; and  defifted  not,  till,  for  the  fake  of  gain  and  of  chrif- 
tianity,  the  commerce  of  the  flavians  was  deftroyed.  They  then  endeavoured 
-to  occupy  their  place  j and  long  before  the  proper  hanfeatic  league,  a kind  of 
maritime  republic,  a league  of  mercantile  towns , was  gradually  eftablifhed,  which 
afterwards  rofe  to  the  grand  hanfe.  As  in  the  days  of  plunder  there  had  been 
maritime  kings  in  the  north ; fo  now  a much  more  extenfive  commercial  ftate 
wai  formed  of  various  members,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  mutual  aid  and 
fecurity ; a prototype,  probably,  of  the  future  ftate  of  all  the  mercantile  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Induftry,  and  ufeful  manufactures,  flourifhed  on  more  than 
one  of  the  northern  fhores ; firft  of  all  particularly  in  Flanders,  which  was 
peopled  with  german  colonifts. 

The  internal  conftitution  of  this  part  of  the  World,  however,  was  afluredly 
not  the  belt  adapted  to  the  riling  induftry  of  it’s  inhabitants:  for,  on  almoft 
every  coaft,  the  moft  promiling  eftablifhmcnts  were  frequently  ruined  by  pirates ; 
and,  by  land,  the  love  of  war,  that  ftill  raged  among  the  nations,  and  the  feudal 
fyftem, which  l'prung  from  it,  threw  in  it’s  way  a thoufand  obftacles.  In  the  earlieft 
times,  after  the  barbarians  had  difperfed  themfelves  over  Europe,  when  greater 
equality  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  nation,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants 
experienced  gentler  treatment,  the  general  fpirit  of  induftry  required  nothing  but 

* Much  on  this  fubjedt  is  collected  in  the  fii fl;  volume  of  Pilcher's  Gefchichte  des  tcutjcben  Handels , 
• Hiftory  of  german  Commerce.’ 

encouragement ; 
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encouragement : and  this  would  not  have  been  wanting,  had  more  Theodorics, 
Charlemagnes,  and  Alfreds,  appeared.  But  when  every  thing  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  an  hereditary  order  arrogated  to  itfelf  the  labour 
and  induftry  of  it’s  vaflals,  for  the  fupport  of  it’s  luxury  and  fplendour;  when 
no  man,  poflefled  of  talents  for  any  art,  could  dare  to  purfue  it,  till  he  had  re- 
deemed himfelf  out  of  the  clutches  of  this  demon  by  tribute,  or  by  patent ; every 
thing  was  unqueftionably  manacled  with  heavy  chains.  Intelligent  fovereigns  did 
what  they  could  : they  founded  cities,  and  endowed  them  with  privileges:  they 
took  artifts  and  mechanics  under  their  protection;  invited  merchants,  and  even 
hebrew  ufurers,  into  their  dominions,  exempting  the  former  from  tribute,  and 
often  conferring  on  the  latter  pernicious  commercial  liberties,  becaufe  they  flood 
in  need  ofjewifh  gold:  but  all  thefe  could  not  eftablifh  a freer  employment  or 
circulation  of  human  induftry  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  under  the  circum- 
ftances  we  have  mentioned.  Every  thing  was  confined,  mutilated,  opprefled  ; 
nothing  therefore  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  addrefs  of  the  fouth, 
aided  by  convenience  of  fituation,  fhould  for  a time  prevail  over  the  aftiduity 
of  the  north.  Yet  it  was  only  for  a time : for  all  that  Venice,  Genoa,  Pifa, 
Amalfi,  have  done,  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean : the 
ocean  belongs  to  the  navigators  of  the  north ; and,  with  the  ocean,  the 
World. 

Venice  arofe  amidft  it’s  marflies  like  Rome.  Firft  the  afylum  of  thofe,  who 
faved  themfelves  from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians  on  wretched,  inacceftible 
iflands,  and  fupported  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could:  afterwards  joining 
with  the  ancient  haven  of  Padua,  it  united  it’s  villages  and  iflands,  acquired  a 
form  of  government,  and  rofe  from  a paltry  trade  in  fifli  and  fait,  with  which  it 
began,  to  be  in  a few  centuries  the  firft  commercial  city  of  Europe,  the  repofi- 
tory  of  merchandize  for  all  the  furrounding  countries,  and  the  miftrefs  of  feve- 
ral  kingdoms;  even  in  the  prefent  day  it  boafts  the  honour  of  being  the 
moft  ancient  republic  exifting,  and  a republic  never  conquered  *.  It’s  hiftory 
confirms,  what  that  of  many  commercial  cities  has  proved,  that  men  may  rife 
from  nothing  to  every  thing,  and  fave  themfelves  from  the  very  jaws  of  deftruc- 
tion,  if  they  unite  indefatigable  induftry  with  prudence.  It  ventured  not  out 
of  it’s  marflies  till  late,  when,  like  a timid  inhabitant  of  the  mud,  it  fought  a 
little  diftridl  on  the  ftrand.  It  then  advanced  a few  fteps  farther,  and,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  wealthy  grecian  empire,  aflifted  it’s  feeble  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 

* This  was  true  when  the  original  was  publiihed.  T. 
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In  return  for  this,  it  obtained  what  it  defired;  the  moft  important  privileges 
in  this  empire,  then  in  poffeflion  of  the  principal  trade  of  the  World. 

When  the  arabs  had  extended  their  dominions ; and  with  the  fovereignty  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  ahnoft  all  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  likewife 
ufurped  their  commerce  the  Venetians  boldly  and  fuccefsfully  withftood 
their  attacks  on  the  Adriatic.  As  foon  as  a proper  opportunity  offered, 
however,  they  entered  into  a treaty  with  them,  and  thus  became  the  venders 
of  ail  the  wealth  of  the  eaft,  to  their  immenfe  profit.  Thus  fpices,  111k,  and 
all  the  commodities  of  oriental  luxury,  were  fo  abundantly  diffufed  over  Europe, 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  converted  into  a repofitory  of  them,  and 
the  Venetians  and  lombards  were,  together  with  the  jews,  the  general  brokers  of 
the  weftern  world.  The  more  ufeful  trade  of  the  northern  nations  fuffered  from 
this  for  a certain  period  : and  now  the  wealthy  Venice,  preffed  upon  by  the 
hungarians  and  avari,  eftabliflied  a firm  footing  on  the  main  land.  Embroiling 
themfelves  neither  with  the  greek  emperors,  nor  with  the  arabs,  they  drew  advan- 
tages from  Conftantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria ; and  oppofed  the  commer- 
cial eftablifhments  of  the  normans  with  timorous  jealoufy,  till  they  had  enclofed 
thefe  alfo  in  their  grafp. 

The  commodities  fubfervient  to  the  calls  of  luxury,  which  they  and  their 
rivals  imported  from  the  eaft  ; and  the  wealth  they  acquired  thereby ; with 
the  reports  the  pilgrims  gave  of  the  magnificence  of  the  oriental  nations ; 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  europeans  with  greater  defire  for  the  poffefiions  of 
the  mohammedans,  than  did  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift  : and  when  the  croifades 
broke  out,  there  were  none  who  derived  from  them  fo  much  advantage,  as  thefe 
commercial  cities  of  Italy.  They  tranfported  over  feveral  armies,  carried  them 
provifion,  and  hence  acquired  not  only  immenfe  fums  of  money,  but  new  privi- 
leges, factories,  and  pofteftions,  in  the  newly  conquered  lands.  Venice  was 
particularly  fortunate  above  all  the  reft : for  as  it  fucceeded  in  taking  Conftan- 
tinople with  an  army  of  croifaders,  and  eftablifhing  in  it  a latin  empire,  it  fhared 
the  plunder  with  it’s  allies  fo  advantageoufly,  that  they  had  but  little,  and 
that  little  infecure,  and  but  for  a fhort  period,  while  it  obtained  every  thing 
conducive  to  it’s  trade,  the  coafts  and  iflands  of  Greece.  Theie  poflefiions  it 
retained  for  a long  time,  and  confiderably  augmented  : and  all  the  dangers  that 
threatened  them,  from  rivals  or  enemies,  it  contrived  to  furmount  by  fuccefs,  or 
ward  off  by  circumfpe<ftion ; till  a new  order  of  things,  the  voyages  of  the  por- 
tuguefe  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  irruption  of  the  turks  into 
Europe,  reftricted  it  to  it’s  own  Adriatic.  A great  part  of  the  booty  of  the 
4 grecian 
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grecian  empire,  the  croifades,  and  the  commerce  of  the  eaflf*  concentred  in 
it’s  marfhes  : it’s  fruits,  both  good  and  bad,  were  djffeminated  over  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  particularly  it’s  fouthern  part.  They  were  the  hollanders 
of  their  time ; and,  befide  their  commercial  induftry,  befide  various  arts  and 
manufaflures,  they  have  eminently  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  book  of 
human  nature  by  the  durability  of  their  form  of  government  *. 

Genoa  acquired  a great  trade  earlier  than  Venice,  and  poffefled  for  a long 
time  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  fhared  the  grecian  commerce, 
and  afterward  the  arabian  : and  as  it  was  of  importance  to  it,  to  preferve  the 
fecurity  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  not  only  made  itfelf  mailer  of  Corfica,  but 
alfo,  with  the  afliftance  of  fome  chriftian  princes  of  Spain,  of  feveral  places  in 
Africa,  and  dictated  peace  to  the  pirates.  During  the  croifades  it  was  very 
active  : the  genoefe  fupported  the  armies  with  their  fleets ; and  aflifted,  in  the 
fir  ft  expedition,  at  the  conquelts  of  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Crefarea,  and  Jerufalem  ; 
fo  that,  befide  an  honorary  infcription  over  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  holy 
fepulchre,  they  were  rewarded  with  diftinguilhed  privileges  in  Syria  and  Palef- 
tine.  In  the  trade  of  Egypt  they  rivalled  the  Venetians  : but  in  the  Black  Sea 
they  bore  fupereminent  fway,  where  they  polfefled  the  great  commercial  city 
of  Kaffa,  the  repofitory  of  all  the  commodities,  that  took  their  courfe  from  the 
eall  over  land ; and  they  enjoyed  magazines  and  liberty  of  trade  in  Armenia, 
nay  far  within  Tatary.  They  long  defended  Kaffa,  and  the  iflands  they  held  in 
the  TLgean  Sea,  till  the  turks  had  conquered  Conllantinople,  and  excluded  them 
firftfrom  the  Black  Sea,  afterwards  from  the  Archipelago.  With  Venice  they 
carried  on  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  more  than  once  brought  this  republic  to 
the  brink  of  deftrudtion  : Pifa,  indeed,  they  rafed  to  the  ground  ; but  at 
length  the  Venetians  fucceeded  in  checking  the  penver  of  the  genoefe  at 
Chiozza,  and  completing  the  fall  of  their  greatnefs.  1381. 

Amalfi,  Pifa,  and  fome  other  cities  of  Italy,  had  part  with  Genoa  and  Venice 
in  the  arabian  trade  of  the  eafl.  Florence  rendered  itfelf  independent,  1010. 
and  joined  to  it  Fiefole  : Amalfi  obtained  the  privilege  of  a free  trade  1020. 
throughout  the  Hates  of  the  egyptian  khaiifs  : Amalfi,  Pifa,  and  Genoa,  how- 

•In  Le  Bret’s  Gefcbichte  von  Venedig,  • Hiltory  language  can  exhibit.  What  this  maritime 
of  Venice  f,’  we  have  fuch  an  abltradt  of  every  city  has  done  in  the  hiltory  of  Europe  for  the 
thing  mod  memorable,  that  has  been  written  church,  letters,  and  mother  points,  will  hereafter 
jefpe&ing  the  hiltory  of  this  city,  as  no  other  appear. 

I doubt  whether  this  be  a diftindt  work,  as  I know  no  Italy,and  all  the  ancient  and  modern  States  founded  therein,' 
one  under  this  title.  Probably  Herder  refers  to  the  account  a work  in  nine  volumes  8vo,  1787. 
of  Venice  in  Le  Bret’s  Q't/cbicbu  mn  Italien , ‘ Hiftory  of 
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ever,  were  the  principal  maritime  powers  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  coafts  of 
France  and  Spain,  likewife,  fought  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  the  Levant ; 
and  the  pilgrims  of  both  countries  repaired  thither  as  much  for  the  lake  of  gain, 
as  of  devotion.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  poffeflions  of  the  arabs;  which  to  the  fhores  of  Italy,  in  particular,  expanded 
like  a garden  of  fpices,  as  a Fairyland  of  wealth.  The  italians,  that  accom- 
panied the  croifades,  fought  not  the  body  of  the  Lord,  but  the  fpices  and  trea- 
fures  in  his  grave.  The  bank  of  Tyre  was  their  Holy  Land ; and  what  they  any 
where  undertook  was  in  their  ufual  way  of  trade,  which  they  had  trodden  for 
centuries. 

Tranlient  as  was  the  profperity  thefe  foreign  riches  brought  to  thofe,  by  whom 
they  were  acquired,  ftill  in  all  probability  they  were  indifpenfable  to  the  firft 
blooming  of  italian  cultivation.  By  them  men  were  taught  a lefs  rude  and 
more  commodious  manner  of  living  ; and,  inftead  of  their  coarfe  oflentation,  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  more  refined  magnificence.  The  many  great  cities 
of  Italy,  which  were  held  only  by  feeble  ties  to  their  weak  and  abfent  fovereigns 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  while  they  all  panted  after  independence,  acquired 
more  than  one  fuperiority  over  the  uncivilized  marauder  of  the  caftle  : for  they 
either  drew  him  within  their  walls,  by  the  attractions  of  luxury,  and  the  in* 
creafed  enjoyments  of  focial  life,  and  converted  him  into  a peaceable  citizen  ; 
or  by  their  increafe  of  population  they  acquired  fufficient  ftrength,  to  deftroy  his 
fortrefs,  and  compel  him  to  live  as  a quiet  neighbour.  Rifing  luxury  awakened 
induftrioufnefs,  not  only  to  the  purfuit  of  arts  and  manufactures,  but  even  of 
agriculture:  the  fields  of  Lombardy,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  with  thj 
coafts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  flourifhed  under-  the  hand  of  the  hufbandman,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  and  induftrious  cities.  Lombardy  was  a garden, 
when  great  part  of  Europe  was  covered  with  woods  and  downs.  For  as  thefe 
populous  cities  muft  derive  their  fupport  from  the  land  ; and  the  proprietor  of 
the  foil  could  gain  more  by  the  provifion,  with  which  he  furnifhed  them,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  price  given  for  the  necefiaries  of  life  ; he  could  net 
avoid  exerting  himfelf  in  purfuit  of  this  gain,  if  he  were  defirous  of  participating 
in  the  luxury  recently  introduced.  Thus  one  fpeciesof  aftivity  roufed  another, 
and  kept  it  in  play:  and,  with  this  new  courfe  of  things,  order,  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  private  property,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  laws,  neceflarily  prevailed. 
Men  were  obliged  to  learn  frugality,  that  they  might  have  money  to  fpend  : 
human  invention  was  fharpened,  while  one  endeavoured  to  carry  the  prize 
from  another : every  houfeholder,  formerly  an  unconnected  individual,  now 

became 
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became  in  fome  degree  himfelf  a merchant.  Thus  it  arofe  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  fertile  Italy,  watered  by  the  wealth  of  the  arabs,  fliould  firft  put 
forth  the  blolToms  of  a new  cultivation. 

Thefe  bloffoms,  however,  were  far  from  perennial.  Trade  diffufed  itfelf, 
and  took  a different  courfe  : the  republics  decayed : voluptuous  cities  became 
infolent,  and  at  variance  within  themfelves  : the  whole  country  was  filled  with 
parties,  among  which  enterprizing  men,  and  a few  powerful  families,  raifed 
themfelves  to  great  authority.  War  and  oppreffion  fucceeded  : and  as  luxury 
and  the  arts  had  banifhed  not  only  the  military  fpirit,  but  alfo  faith  and  probity, 
one  city,  one  {fate,  after  another,  fell  a prey  to  foreign  or  domeftic  tyrants.  The 
ftridteft  laws  of  moderation  alone  were  capable  of  preferving  from  ruin  the 
diftributor  of  this  pleafing  poifon,  Venice  itfelf.  Yet  let  no  fpring  of  human 
adtion  be  denied  it’s  rightful  claims.  Happily  for  Europe,  this  luxury  was  at 
that  time  far  from  general,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  promoted  the  gains  of 
the  lombards  alone : a fpring  ftill  more  powerful  adted  in  oppofition  to  it,  the 
fpirit  of  chivalry,  defpifing  felfinterett,  and  daring  every  thing  for  the  fake  of 
glory.  Let  us  examine  from  what  feeds  this  flower  arofe ; whence  it  derived 
it’s  nutriment ; and  what  virtues  it  poflefled,  to  check  the  fpirit  of  commerce. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Spirit  of  Chivalry  in  Europe. 

All  the  germanic  tribes,  that  fpread  themfelves  over  Europe,  confifted  of 
warriours : and  as  the  mod  arduous  part  of  military  fervice  fell  upon  the  ca- 
valry,  it  was  natural,  that  thefe  fliould  amply  recompenfe  themfelves  for  their 
Ikill  in  equeflrian  accomplifhments.  Accordingly,  a fraternity  of  horfemen  foon 
arofe,  who  learned  their  art  in  due  form  : and  as  thefe  were  the  attendants  of 
the  commander,  duke,  or  king,  a fort  of  military  fchool  was  eftablifhed  where 
the  court  refided,  in  which  the  bachelor  knights  ferved  their  apprenticefliip. 
When  this  was  accompli  lined,  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  fent  in  queft  of  ad- 
ventures, as  the  means  of  rendering  them  perfedt  in  their  trade ; and,  having  well 
approved  themfelves  on  this  trial,  continued  to  ferve  as  matters  of  their  craft, 
to  the  privileges  of  which  they  w-ere  admitted,  or  as  teachers  to  inftrudt  others 
in  thole  arts,  which  themfelves  had  learned.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible,  that  the 
order  of  chivalry  fliould  have  had  any  other  origin.  The  germanic  nations, 
who  carried  the  corporation  fpirit  into  every  thing,  mutt  have  applied  it  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  to  an  art  familiar  to  themfelves  alone  : and  as  this  was  their  grand  and 
foie  art,  they  naturally  conferred  upon  it  all  the  honour,  which  they  were  too 
ignorant  to  bellow  on  any  other.  Ail  the  laws  and  regulations  of  chivalry  may 
be  deduced  from  this  origin  *. 

This  company  of  horfemen  being  trained  for  the  fervice  of  the  prince,  the 
firft  duty  incumbent  both  on  the  bachelor  and  the  knight  was,  to  fwcar  fealty 
to  him.  Horfemanlliip  and  the  ufe  of  weapons  were  the  exercifes  of  their 
fchool ; whence  tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other  knightly  fports  as  they  were 
called,  afterwards  arofe.  At  court  the  young  cavalier  was  to  be  about  the  per* 
fon  of  the  prince  and  his  confort,  to  be  ready  for  courtly  fervices : hence  the 
duty  of  courtefy  toward  princes  and  ladies,  which  he  learned  as  a trade.  And  as, 
befide  his  horfe  and  his  arms,  a little  religion  and  favour  with  the  ladies  were 
neceffary  for  him,  he  acquired  the  former  from  a'fhort  breviary,  and  obtained 
the  latter  as  he  could,  according  to  his  abilities  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times. 
Thus  originated  chivalry,  confiding  of  a blind  faith  in  religion,  a blind  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  provided  he  required  nothing  inconfiftent  with 
the  principles  of  the  confraternity,  courteoufnefs  in  fervice,  and  gallantry  toward 
the  ladies : if  a knight  pofleffed  thefe  virtues,  no  matter  whether  his  head  con- 
tained a tingle  idea,  his  heart  a tingle  fentiment,  betides.  The  lower  clatTes 
were  not  his  equals : the  knowledge  of  the  mechanic,  the  artift,  or  the  man  of 
learning,  he,  as  a foldier  and  accomplifhed  knight,  could  defpife. 

It  is  obvious;  that  this  military  trade  mutt  degenerate  into  unbridled  bar- 
barifm,  as  foon  as  it  became  an  hereditary  right,  and  the  genuine,  thorough 
knight  was  a noble  in  his  very  cradle.  Sagacious  princes,  who  fupported  fuch 
an  idle  train  about  their  courts,  paid  confiderable  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  this  calling,  by  inftilling  into  the  minds  of  the  noble  matters  fome  few  ideas, 
and  giving  them  morals,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own  court,  family,  and  country. 
Hence  the  fevere  laws  by  which  every  a£t  of  bafenefs  was  fubjedted  to  penalties 
among  them:  hence  the  noble  duties  of  fuccouring  the  opprefled,  protecting 
virgin  innocence,  treating  enemies  with  magnanimity,  and  the  like  : the  detignof 
which  was  to  obviate  their  burtts  of  violence,  to  temper  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity 
of  their  manners.  Thefe  laws  of  the  order  were  not  to  be  obliterated  from  the 

virtuous  mind,  on  which  they  had  been  imprefled  from  the  earlieft  infancy ; 

♦ 

» See  Mcefer’s  Ofnabrueckifche  Ge/cbichte , by  D.  Klueber.  The  chief  part  of  the  original 
‘ Hiftory  of  Ofnabruck,’  Vol.  I.  For  what  relates  to  the  french  knights  alone;  the  general 
follows,  inftead  of  the  numbers  who  have  hiftory  of  chivalry  in  Europe  has  never  yet  been 
written  on  chivalry,  I (hall  cite  only  Curnede  written  to  my  knowledge. 

St,  Palaye,  whofs  work  is  tranllated  into  gennan 
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fo  that  the  probity  and  faith  almoft  mechanically  difplayed  in  word  and  deed 
by  every  worthy  knight  aftonifh  us.  Pliability  of  character,  facility  of  placing 
a queftion  in  every  point  of  view,  and  fertility  of  ideas,  were  not  their  failings : 
hence  the  language  of  the  middle  ages  was  fo  ceremonious,  ftifF,  and  formal,  that 
it  feems  to  move  as  it  were  caparifoned  in  heel,  round  two  or  three  thoughts, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  knighthood. 

Caul'es  from  two  extremities  of  the  Earth  concurred,  to  give  this  body  of 
chivalry  more  life  and  motion  : Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  but 
principally  France,  were  the  places  where  it  received  it’s  chief  refinements. 

1.  The  national  character  and  country  of  the  arabs  rendered  a kind  of 
knight-errantry,  mixed  with  the  tendernefs  of  love,  fomewhat  like  hereditary 
property  to  them,  from  the  carlieft  times.  They  went  in  queft  of  adventures ; 
fought  tingle  combats ; and  walked  out  the  llain  of  every  difgrace,  thrown 
on  themfelves,  or  their  tribe,  with  the  blood  of  their  enemy.  Accuftomed 
to  hard  fare  and  flight  clothing,  their  horfe,  their  fword,  and  the  honour  of 
their  race,  were  dear ' to  them  above  all  things.  And  as  while  roaming 
with  their  tents  they  fought  love-adventures,  and  then  breathed  out  com- 
plaints of  the  abfence  of  the  object  of  their  paflion  in  their  much  valued 
poetical  language;  their  fongs  very  foon  fell  into  the  regular  train  of  chaunting 
their  prophet,  themfelves,  the  honours  of  their  race,  and  the  praifes  of  their 
miftreis ; without  much  attention  to  the  aptnefs  of  tranfition.  On  their  expedi- 
tions of  conqueft  the  tents  of  the  women  were  intermingled  with  theirs:  the 
moll  courageous  animated  them  in  battle,  and  in  return  the  fpoils  of  the  vic- 
tory were  laid  at  their  feet.  And  as  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  influence 
of  the  women  in  the  formation  of  the  arabian  empire  had  been  great ; and  the 
orientals  had  no  enjoyments  in  a period  of  peace,  except  games  of  pallime,  or 
amuiing  themfelves  among  the  women ; the  feftivities  of  chivalry,  as  throwing, 
the  javelin  at  the  ring,  and  other  contefts,  within  lifts,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
ladies,  were  celebrated  with  great  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  Spain,  during 
the  government  of  the  arabs.  The  fair  dames  encouraged  the  champions,  and 
rewarded  them  with  jewels,  fcarves,  or  garments  worked  with  their  own  hands  ; 
for  thefe  feftivals  were  held  in  honour  of  them,  and  the  portrait  of  the  con- 
queror’s miftrefs  was  hung  up  to  view,  lurrounded  by  the  portraits  of  the 
knights  he  had  overcome.  The  competitors  were  divided  into  bands,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  colours,  devices,  and  garments ; poems  were  fung  in  honour 
of  the  feaft ; and  the  thanks  of  love  were  the  vigor’s  nobleft  reward.  Thus  the 
more  refined  cuftoms  of  chivalry  were  evidently  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
arabs:  what  with  the  heavy-armed  heroes  of  the  north  remained  only  profef- 
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fional  manners,  or  mere  fiftion,  were  with  thefe  nature,  light  play,  fportive 
exercife  *. 

Thus  this  gayer  fprrit  of  chivalry  was  firfl  introduced  among  the  chriftians 
in  Spain,  where  the  arabs  and  goths  lived  together  for  centuries.  Here  we  not 
only  difcover  the  mod:  ancient  chriftian  orders,  eflablifhed  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  oppofing  the  moors,  for  protedling  pilgrims  on  their  journeys  to  Compoltella, 
or  for  pleafure  and  amufement ; but  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  fo  deeply  im- 
printed in  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  that  even  knights  errant,  and  che- 
valiers of  love,  perfectly  in  the  arabian  flyle,  were  not  with  them  mere  creatures 
of  the  imagination.  The  romaunt,  or  hiftorical  poem,  particularly  as  dedicated 
to  the  adventurers  of  love  and  chivalry  ; and  probably  the  romance,  as  the  old 
Amadis,  and  others ; were  the  offspring  of  their  language  and  way  of  thinking, 
in  which  Cervantes  found  in  latter  days  the  materials  for  that  incomparable 
national  romance,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

But  their  influence  was  more  eminently  difplayed  in  the  lighter  poetry , both 
here  and  in  Sicily,  the  two  countries  of  which  the  arabs  longefi  maintained 
poffeffion -f.  F°r  in  the  land,  extending  to  the  Ebro,  which  Charlemagne  con- 
quered from  the  arabs,  and  peopled  with  limofins,  or  the  inhabitants  of  thefouth 
of  France,  the  firfl  poetry  among  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe,  the 
provetifal , or  limofin , gradually  formed  itfelf,  on  either  fide  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  arabs.  Tenzonets,  fonnets,  idyls,  villanefcas,  firventes, 
madrigals,  canzonets,  and  other  forms,  invented  for  witty  queflions,  dialogues, 
and  envelopes  of  amorous  fubjedts,  gave  occafion,  as  every  thing  in  Europe 
muft  affume  the  court  or  corporation  form,  to  a fingular  tribunal,  the  court  of 
love  ( corte  de  amor ),  in  which  ladies  and  knights,  princes  and  kings,  were  con- 
cerned as  judges  and  parties.  Before  it  was  formed  the  gaya  ciencia , the  fcience 
of  the  troubadours ; firfl  the  purfuit  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  afterwards, 
being  confidered  after  the  european  mode  as  an  amufement  of  the  court,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  contadores , truanes , and  bufones , the  flory- tellers,  jeflers, 
and  court-buffoons,  where  it  became  contemptible. 

In  it’s  early  fiourifhing  days  the  poetry  of  the  proven^als  had  a foftly  harmo- 
nious, pathetic,  and  engaging  flyle,  which  polifhed  the  heart  and  mind,  refined 
the  language  and  manners,  and  was  the  general  parent  of  all  modern  european 
poetry.  The  limofin  language  extended  itfelf  over  Languedoc,  Provence,  Bar- 
celona, Arragon,  Valencia,  Murcia,  Majorca,  and  Minorca : in  thefe  charming 

• See  Reifke  on  Thograi,  Pocock  on  Abulfaragius,  Sale,  Jones,  Ockley,  Cardonne,  &c. 

t See  Velafquez  on  fpanith  poetry,  and  all  who  have  written  on  theproven9als,minnefingers,  &c. 

countiies, 
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countries,  fanned  by  the  fea-breeze,  love  breathed  it’s  firft  figh,  love  poured  the 
firft  language  of  delight.  The  poetry  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  were  it’s 
daughters:  by  it  Petrarch  was  tutored,  of  it  he  was  emulous:  our  minnefin- 
gers  were  it’s  remote  and  harfh  echoes,  though  the  fofteft  of  oiir  language  is 
tmqueftionably  theirs.  The  univerfally  diffufed  fpirit  of  chivalry  tranfplanted 
(ome  of  it’s  flowers  from  France  and  Italy  into  Swabia,  Auflria,  and  Thuringia  : 
fbme  emperors  of  the  Staufifh  family,  and  Hermann  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
delighted  in  it,  with  more  german  princes,  whofe  names  would  have  funk  into 
oblivion,  had  they  not  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  fome  of  their  fongs. 
The  art,  however,  fpeedily  degenerated,  finking  into  the  defpicable  trade  of 
vagrant  jongleur s in  France,  of  meiflerfingers  in  Germany.  In  languages  fprung 
like  the  provengal  itfelf  from  the  latin,  and  known  by  the  name  of  romanfh, 
k copld  take  deeper  root;  producing  far  more  pleafing  fruits  as  it  fpread  from 
Spain  through  France  and  Italy  to  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  In  Sicily,  as  in  Spain, 
arofe  the  firft  italian  poetry  on  what  was  once  arabian  ground. 

2.  What  the  arabs  began  from  the  fouth,  the  normans  cultivated  ftill  more 
llrenuoufly  from  the  north,  in  France,  England,  and  Italy.  When  their  ro- 
mantic character,  their  love  of  adventures,  heroic  tales,  and  martial  exercifes, 
and  their  native  refpeft  to  the  women,  united  with  the  refined  chivalry  of  the 
arabs,  it  gained  a wider  fpread,  and  deeper  root  in  Europe.  The  tales  called 
romances,  the  ground -work  of  which  exifted  long  before  the  croifades,  now  came 
more  into  vogue : for  all  the  german  nations  had  ever  celebrated  the  praifes  of 
their  heroes ; and  thefe  fongs  and  poems  had  maintained  their  ground,  even  amid 
the  darkeft  ages,  in  the  courts  of  the  great,  nay  in  the  convents  themfeives  ; and 
in  proportion  as  genuine  hiftory  declined,  men’s  minds  were  the  more  turned  to 
fpiritual  legends,  or  romantic  ftories.  Accordingly,  from  the  firft  ages  of  chrif- 
tianity  we  find  this  exercife  of  the  human  imagination  mere  employed  than 
any  other,  firft  after  the  african  greek  manner,  latterly  after  the  northern  euro- 
pean : monks,  bifhops,  and  faints,  were  not  athamed  of  it ; nay,  from  their 
mouths,  true  hiftory,  and  the  Bible  itfelf,  (poke  the  language  of  romance. 
Hence  arofe  the  fuit  of  Belial  againft  Chrift : hence  the  allegorical  and  myftical 
perfonification  of  all  the  virtues  and  duties : hence  the  fpiritual  dramatic  mo- 
ralities and  interludes. 

Such  being  the  general  tafte  of  the  times,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  fuper- 
ftition,  and  an  awakened  fancy,  tales  and  fables  (contes  et  fabliaux)  were  the 
only  food  of  the  human  mind,  and  heroic  tales  were  1110ft  admired  by  the  equef- 
trian  order.  In  France,  the  centre  of  this  cultivation,  the  fubje&s  moft  pe- 
culiar to  it  were  naturally  chofen,  according  to  the  two  ftreams  that  united 
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here.  The  expedition  of  Charlemagne  againft  the  faracens,  with  all  the  ad- 
ventures faid  to  have  happened  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  one  of  thefe : what  al- 
ready exifted  in  the  country  of  the  normans,  in  Britanny,  in  the  ancient  ftories 
of  king  Arthur,  was  the  other.  Into  this  were  introduced,  from  the  more  recent 
french  conllitution,  the  twelve  peers,  with  all  the  fplendour  of  Charles  and  his 
knights,  and  all  the  favage  deeds  they  had  to  tell  of  the  faracen  heroes.  Ogier 
the  dane,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  the  children  of  Aimon,  and  various  ftories  of  the 
pilgrims  and  croifaders,  entered  likewife  into  this : but  the  moft  interefting  per- 
fons  and  events  were  always  borrowed  from  the  country  of  the  proven$als, 
Guienne,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  that  part  of  Spain,  where  the  limofin  poe- 
try flouriftied.  The  fecond  ftream,  the  tales  of  Arthur  and  his  court,  came 
over  the  fea  from  Cornwall,  or  rather  from  an  utopian  land,  where  men  in- 
dulged in  a peculiar  fpecies  of  the  wonderful.  The  mirrour  of  knighthood 
was  brightly  polifhed  in  thefe  romances : the  vices  and  virtues  of  this  court 
were  clearly  exhibited  in  the  various  characters  of  the  knights  of  the  round 
table  ; for  which  there  was  ample  room  in  the  unbounded  domains  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Arthur,  and  in  fuch  ancient  times. 

At  length  from  thefe  two  branches  of  romance  ilfucd  a third,  which  "excluded 
no  french  or  fpanifh  province.  Poitou,  Champagne,  Normandy,  the  foreft  of 
Ardennes,  Flanders,  nay  Mentz,  Caftile,  and  Algarva,  furniflied  knights  and 
fcenes  to  the  drama : for  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  and  the  form  in  which  the 
hiftories  of  antiquity  then  appeared,  permitted,  or  rather  urged  this  jumble  ot 
all  ages  and  countries.  Troy  and  Greece,  Jerufalem  and  Trebifond,  what  was 
known  of  old,  and  what  report  juft  bruited  about,  united  in  the  garland  of  chi- 
valry  : and  above  all  the  claim  to  a defcent  from  trojan  blood  was  a family 
honour,,  of  which  all  the  nations  and  empires  of  Europe,  with  it’s  greateft  knights 
and  potentates,  were  firmly  perfuaded.  With  the  normans  romance  paffed  into 
England  and  Sicily:  each  country  afforded  it  new  heroes,  and  new  materials; 
but  no  where  did  it  flourifh  as  in  France.  From  the  coalefcence  of  various 
caufes,  this  tafte  formed  the  way  of  life,  language,  poetry,  and  even  religion 
and  morals  of  men  *. 

Then,  if  we  pafs  from  the  regions  of  fable  into  the  land  of  hiftory,  is  there  a 
kingdom  in  Europe,  where  chivalry  has  bloffomed  with  more  elegance  than  in 
France  ? When,  after  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  almoft  as  many 
courts  of  little  potentates,  dukes,  counts,  or  barons,  fhone  forth  in  power  and 

* Of  thefe  directions  and  ingredients  of  the  romance  of  the  middle  ages  I fhall  fpeak  elfe- 
where. 
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fplendour,  as  there  were  provinces,  caftles,  and  fortrefles;  every  palace,  every 
knight’s  feat,  was  alfo  a fchool  of  chivalry  and  honour.  The  national  vivacity 
of  the  people ; the  contefts  they  had  maintained  for  centuries  againft  the  arabs 
and  normans ; the  fame  their  forefathers  had  thereby  acquired ; the  flourifh- 
ing  ftate,  to  which  many  families  had  raifed  themfelves;  their  intermixture 
with  the  normans  themfelves;  but,  efpecially,  that  peculiarity  in  the  character 
of  the  nation,  which  difplays  itfelf  throughout  their  whole  hiftory  from  the  days 
of  the  gauls ; introduced  into  chivalry  that  felicity  of  expreflion,  that  prompt 
elalticity,  eaiy  complaifance,  and  fparkling  grace,  which,  in  any  other  nation 
except  the  french,  is  to  be  found  but  late,  or  feldom,  if  ever.  How  many 
french  knights  may  be  named,  whole  fentiments  and  actions,  in  peace  and  war, 
throughout  the  whole  hiftory  of  France,  even  down  to  the  times  of  royal  defpo- 
tifm,  difplay  fo  much  valour,  noblenefs,  and  gallantry,  that  their  families  will 
be  eternally  honoured  ! When  Fame  founded  the  trump  of  the  croifades,  the 
•knights  of  France  were  the  flower  of  european  chivalry.’  french  families  wore 
the  diadem  of  Jerufalem  and  Conftantinople ; and  the  laws  of  the  new  ftate 
were  promulgated  in  french.  The  language  and  manners  of  France  feated  them- 
felves on  thebritilh  throne,  likewife,  with  William  the  conqueror:  and  the  two 
nations  emuloufly  rivalled  each  other  in  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  as  the  plains 
both  of  France  and  Paieftine  witnefled,  till  England  relinquilhed  to  it’s  neigh- 
bour the  prize  of  empty  fplendour,  and  chofe  the  more  ufeful  career  of  civil 
virtues.  France  firft  braved  the  power  of  "the  pope;  and  indeed  in  the  eafieft 
way,  with  a degree  of  grace : even  St.  Lewis  himfelf  was  far  from  a flave  of  the 
holy  father.  England,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  have  had  more  valiant 
kings  than  France : but  policy  firft  entered  France  from  Italy,  and  there  af- 
firmed at  lead  the  garb  of  decorum,  however  difgraceful  her  actions.  This 
fpirit  imparted  itfelf  likewife  to  inftitutions  of  learning,  magifterial  dignities, 
and  tribunals  of  juftice,  at  firft  to  their  advantage,  afterwards  to  their  detri- 
ment. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  french  nation  is  become  the  vaineft  in  Europe: 
almoft  from  the  origin  of  it’s  monarchy  it  has  held  the  lamp  to  this  quarter  of 
the  Globe,  and  given  it  the  tone  in  it’s  mod  important  revolutions.  When  all 
nations  flocked  together  to  Paieftine,  as  to  a grand  caroufal,  the  german  knights 
were  led  by  their  connexion  with  the  french,  to  lay  afide  their  teutonic  turbu- 
lence (furor  teutonicus ).  The  new  drefs,  likewife,  which  coats  of  arms  and 
other  marks  of  diftindion  Ipread  over  all  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  croifades, 
was  for  the  moft  part  of  french  origin. 

We  fliould  now  fpeak  of  the  three  or  four  orders  of  ipiritual  knights,  which, 
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founded  in  Paleftine,  attained  fo  much  wealth,  and  fo  many  honours ; but  the 
heroic  and  political  drama,,  in  which  they  acquired  thefe,  lies  before  us,  with 
it’s  five,  or  rather  feven  adts ; to  it  therefore  we  will  proceed. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


The  Croifades  and  their  Confequences. 

986.  Pilgrims  and  popes  had  long  complained  of  the  diftrefles  of  chrifti’ans> 
1000.  at  Jerusalem.  The  end  of  the  World  was  announced  to  be  at  hand: 
10 74-  and  Gregory  VII  believed  he  had  50000  men  ready  to  follow  him  to 
the  holy  fepulchre,  if  he  would  place  himfelf  at  their  head.  At  length  a na- 
tive  of  Picardy,  Peter  the  hermit,  in  concert  with  Simeon,  the  patriarch 
^ of  Jerufalem,  fucceeded  in  perfuading  pope  Urban  II  to  fet  his  hand  to 
10^‘  the  work.  Two  councils  were  called  ; and  in  the  latter  of  them  the  pope 
made  a fpeech,  at  the  conclufion  of  which  the  people  in  a frenzy  exclaimed:  ‘ it 
is  the  will  of  God  ! it  is  the  will  of  God  !’ 

Accordingly  multitudes  were  marked  with  a red  crofs  on  the  right  fhoulder; 
the  croifade  was  preached  throughout  all  papal  chriftendom ; and  various  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  on  the  holy  warriours.  They  were  allowed  to  alienate 
or  mortgage  lands  without  the  afTent  of  their  lords ; a •permiffion,  which  was 
alfo  conferred  on  ecclefiaftics,  with  refpedt  to  their  benefices,  for  a term  of 
three  years:  all  the  croifaders  were  taken  under  tire  protection  and  jurifdidicn 
of  the  chuivch,  with  regard  both  to  perfon  and  property,  and  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  the  clergy : during  the  continuance  of  the  holy  war  they  were  exempt 
from  all  taxes  and  contributions,  from  being  iued  at  law  for  any  debts  they 
had  contracted,  and  from  paying  any  interefl  for  what  they  owed  : and  they 
obtained  a complete  abfolution  for  all  their  fins.  An  incredible  number  of 
devout,  diflolute,  giddy,  reftlefs,  favage,  fanatics  and  dupes,  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  and  even  of  both  fexes,  flocked  together.  The  forces  were 
io9°-  muttered  ; and  Peter  the  hermit  fet  out,  barefoot,  and  clad  in  a long 
cowl,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300000  men.  Spurning  at  all  order,  they 
plundered  wherever  they  came.  The  hungarians  and  bulgarians  united  ; 
hunted  them  into  the  woods  ; and  he  arrived  at  Confiantinople  with  a mifer- 
able  remnant,  of  about  30000,  in  a wretched  condition.  Gottfchalk,  a prieft, 
followed  with  15000  j and  a count  of  the  name  of  Emich,  with  200000 
more. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  men  began  their  holy  war  with  a maflacre  of  the  jews,  of  whom  they 
murdered  twelve  thoufand  in  a few  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine : and  in 
Hungary  they  themfelves  were  either  maflacred  or  drowned.  The  firft  un- 
difciplined  horde  of  hermits,  ftrengthened  by  the  addition  of  fome  italians, 
were ‘ tranfported  into  Afia,  experienced  the  diftrefles  of  famine,  and  would 
have  been  totally  extirpated  by  theturks,  had  not  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  at  length 
arrived  before  Conflantinople  with  his  regular  forces,  and  the  flower  of 
european  chivalry.  The  army  was  muftered  in  the  plains  of  Chalce-  1097* 
don,  and  found  to  confift  of  500000  foot,  and  130000  horfe.  Nicara,  Tarfus, 
Alexandria,  Edefla,  Antioch,  and  at  length  Jerufalem,  were  taken  amid  incre- 
dible dangers  and  difficulties ; and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
king.  Hi3  brother  Baldwin  was  made  count  of  Edefla;  and  the  prince  of 
Tarentum,  Boemund,  duke  of  Antioch : Raymond,  count  of  Tholoufe,  be- 
came count  of  Tripoli;  and  all  the  heroes  celebrated  in  Taflo’s  immortal 
poem  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  campaign.  Misfortune,  however,  fuc- 
ceeded  misfortune  : the  little  kingdom  had  to  defend  itfelf  againft  innumerable 
fvvarms  of  turks  from  the  eaft,  and  of  arabs  from  Egypt ; and  defended  itfelf 
at  firft  with  incredible  courage  and  fortitude.  But  the  ancient  heroes  died  : 
the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  came  under  a regency  : diflenfions  arofe  among  the 
princes  and  knights : a new  power  fprung  up  in  Egypt,  that  of  the  mamalukes, 
with  which  the  noble  and  valiant  Saladin  ftraitened  the  perfidious,  depraved 
chriftians,  and  at  length  took  Jerufalem ; thus  putting  an  end  to  this  little 
Ihadow  of  a kingdom,  before  it  had  been  enabled  to  celebrate  it’s  cen- 
tennial  jubilee. 

All  the  fubfequent  croifades,  to  maintain  or  reconquer  this  kingdom,  were  in 
vain  : and  the  little  principalities  preceded  or  foon  followed  it  in  their  downfal : 
Edefla  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chriftians  no  more  than  fifty  years ; 
and  the  immenfe  croifade,  the  fecond  in  order,  undertaken  by  the  em-  1 
peror  Conrad  III,  and  Lewis  VII  king  of  France,  at  the  war-whoop. of  1 ' 
St.  Bernard,  with  aooooo  men,  was  unable  to  reftore  it. 

In  the  third  croifade,  three  valiant  potentates,  the  emperor  Frederic  I,  Philip 
Auguftus  king  of  France,  and  Richard  the  lionhearted  of  England, 
took  the  field  againft  Saladin.  The  firft  was  drowned  in  a river,-  and  his  llo9- 
fon  died  : the  other  two,  being  jealous  rivals,  and  the  french  king,  in  particular 
envious  of  the  britifh,  could  accomplifh  nothing  more  than  the  reconqueft 
of  Acre.  Unmindful  of  his  word,  Philip  Auguftus  returned  ; and  Richard, 
unable  alone  to  contend  againft  the  power  of  Saladin,  was  obliged  reluctantly 
to  follow  him.  Nay  he  had  the  misfortune,  as  he  travelled  through  Germany 
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in  a pilgrim’s  guile,  to  be  flopped  by  Leopold  duke  of  Auflria,  in  revenge  for 
a pretended  intuit  at  the  fege  of  Acre,  and  bafely  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VI ; who  flill  more  bafely  detained  him  four  years  in  ftricr 
confinement,  till,  all  the  world  murmuring  at  this  unknightly  a&ion,  he 
1 94-  fuffered  him  to  ranfom  himfelf  for  ioooeo  marks  of  fiver. 

The  fourth  croilade,  updertaken  by  the  french,  dutch,  and  Venetians,  under 

the  count  of  Mountferrat,  never  reached  Paleftine  : being  led  by  the  felf- 

1 202.  . . „ . 0 . 

ith,  revengeful  Venetians.  They  took  Zara,  and  tailed  for  Conftantinople  : 

the  imperial  city  was  twice  taken  and  plundered  : the  emperor  fled: 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  eredled  a latin  empire  in  Byzantium  : the  empire 
and  the  fpoil  were  divided,  and  the  Venetians  acquired  the  richefl  part  of  the 
booty,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Grecian  fea.  The  com- 
1 2°^-  mander  in  chief  of  the  expedition  became  king  of  Candia,  which  ifland  alfo 
he  fold  to  his  covetous  allies:  and  inflead  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Bofpho- 
rus  he  received  the  crown  of  Theflalonica.  .A  principality  of  Achaia,  and  a 
duchy  of  Athens,  were  created  for  french  barons : wealthy  Venetian  nobles  were 
made  dukes  of  Naxos  and  Negropont : there  was  a count  palatine  of  Zant  and 
Cephalonia  : the  grecian  empire  was  fold  like  ordinary  plunder  to  the  beft  bid- 
der. On  the  other  hand,  different  branches  of  the  grecian  imperial  race 
r“0^'  erefted  an  empire  at  Nicaea;  a duchy,  which  afterwards  aflumed  the  title 
of  empire,  at  Trebifond.;  and  a defpotifm,  afterwards  ftyled  an  empire  likewife, 
,in  Epirus.  As  fo  little  was  left  to  the  new  latin  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  this 
weak  and  hated  throne  with  difficulty  flood  for  fifty  years : the  emperors 
11  T‘  of  Nicaea  retook  the  ancient  grecian  imperial  city ; and  at  length,  all 
.thefe  pofleflions,  acquired  by  adventurers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  turks. 

The  fifth  croifade,  undertaken  by  the  hungarians  and  germans,  was  without 
effect.  The  kings  of  Hungary  and  Cyprus,  a titular  king  of  Jerufalem, 

121  and  the  grand  mailers  of  the  different  orders,  furrounded  Mount  Tabor, 
blocked  up  the  enemy,  and  had  the  victory  in  their  hands : but  jealoufy  and 
difcord  robbed  them  of  their  advantage;  and  .the  croifaders  returned  home, 
foiled  and  dejedled. 

Urged  inceflantly  by  the  papal  court,  the  emperor  Frederic  II  difpatched 
a fleet  to  the  Holy  Land.  An  advantageous  truce  was  on  the  point  of 

122  being  concluded  ; but  it  was  fruftrated  by  the  pope’s  legate  : and  as  the 
emperor,  compelled  greatly  againft  his  inclinations^  entered  on  the  campaign,  the 

pope  himfelf  hindered  all  probability  of  it’s  fuccefs,  by  an  abfurd  ban, 

and  a treacherous  attack  upon  the  european  dominions  of  the  emperor. 

2 220*  1 

y A truce  was  concluded  with  the  fultan  of  Bagdad ; Paleftine  and  Jeru- 
2 lalem 
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falem  were  yielded  to  the  emperor ; but  the  holy  fepulchre  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  faracens,  as  a free  port  for  pilgrims  from  all  quarters. 

This  divided  poffeffion  of  Jerufälem,  however,  continued  fcarcely  1244. 
fifteen  years ; and  St.  Lewis  was  unable  to  regain  it  by  his  croifade,  the  1 248. 
feventh  in  order,  and  of  all  the  moft  unfortunate.  He  himfelf,  with  I25°- 
his  whole  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  Egypt : he  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  his  ranfom  at  a dear  price:  and  on  a fecond  expedition, 
equally  ufelefs  and  unfortunate,  againft  the  moors,  he  ended  his  life  be-  I27°- 
fore  Tunis.  His  melancholy  example  at  length  ftifled  the  fenfelefs  propenfity  to 
religious  wars  in  Paleftine;  and  the  lall  of  the  chriftian  cities  there,  1268. 
Tyre,  Acre,  Antioch,  and  Tripoli,  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  hands  1288. 
of  the  mamalukes.  Thus  ended  this  infatuation,  which  had  coft  european 
chriftendom  immenfe  fums  of  money,  and  multitudes  of  men  : and  what  were 
it’s  confequences  * ? 

It  has  been  cuftomary,  to  afcribe  fo  many  beneficial  effe&s  to  the  croifades, 
that,  conformably  to  this  opinion,  our  quarter  of  the  Globe  muft  require  a 
fimilar  fever,  to  agitate  and  excite  it’s  forces,  once  in  every  five  or  fix  centu- 
ries ; but  a clofer  infpedtion  will  fhow,  that  moft  of  thefe  effeCls  proceeded  not 
from  the  croifades,  at  leaft  not  from  them  alone ; and  that,  among  the  various 
impulfes  Europe  then  received,  they  were  at  moft  accelerating  fhocks,  aCting 
upon  the  whole  in  collateral  or  oblique  directions,  with  which  the  minds  of 
europeans  might  well  have  dilpenfed.  Indeed  it  is  a mere  phantom  of  the 
brain,  to  frame  one  prime  fource  of  events  out  of  feven  diftindt  expeditions, 
undertaken  in  a period  of  two  centuries,  by  different  nations,  and  from  various 
motives,  folely  becaufe  they  bore  one  common  name. 

1.  Trade,  we  have  feen,  the  europeans  had  already  opened  with  the  arabian 
Hates,  before  the  croifades : and  they  were  at  liberty  to  have  profited  by  it,  - 
and  extended  it,  in  a far  more  honourable  way,  than  by  predatory  campaigns. 
By  thefe,  indeed,  carriers,  bankers,  and  purveyors,  were  gainers:  but  all  their 
gain  accrued  from  the  chriftians,  againft  whole  property  they  were  in  fad  the 
croifaders.  What  was  torn  from  the  greek  empire  was  a difgraceful  trader’s 
booty,  ferving,  by  extremely  enfeebling  this  empire,  to  render  Conftantinople  ' 
an  eafier  prey  at  a future  period  to  the  turkifh  hordes,  who  were  continually 
preffmg  more  clofely  upon  it.  The  Venetian  lion  of  St.  Mark  prepared  the  way,  by 
the  fourth  croifade,  for  the  turks  to  enter  Europe,  and  fpread  themfelves  fo  widely  ' 

* I have  never  feen  the  effays  and  prize  focieties:  therefore  I deliver  my  own  opinion,  > 
papers,  concerning  the  efFe&s  of  the  croifades,  without  reference  to  any  of  them, 
written  at  the  initiation  of  different  learned 
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in  it.  The  genoefe,  it  is  true,  aiTifted  one  branch  of  the  greek  emperors  to 
reafcend  the  throne : but  it  was  the  throne  of  a weakened,  broken  empire, 
which  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  turks ; then  both  the  Venetians  and  genoefe  loft 
their  beft  pofleflions,  and  finally  almoft  all  their  trade,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Euxine  Teas. 

2.  Chivalry  arole  not  from  the  croifades,  but  the  croifades  from  chivalry: 
the  flower  of  french  and  norman  knighthood  appeared  in  Paleftine  in  the  firft 
campaign.  The  croifades,  indeed,  contributed  rather  to  rob  chivalry  of  it’s 
proper  honours,  and  to  convert  real  armed  knights  into  mere  armorial  ones. 
For  in  Paleftine  many  affirmed  the  crefted.  helmet,  which  in  Europe  they 
dürft  not  have  born : they  brought  home  with  them  armorial  devices  and 
nobility,  which  they  tranfmitted  to  their  families,  and  thus  introduced  a 
new  clafs,  the  nobility  of  the  heralds  office,  and  in  time  alfo  nobility  by  let- 
ters patent.  As  the  number  of  the  ancient  dynafties,  the  true  equeftrian 
nobility,  leflened,  thefe  new  men  fought  to  obtain  pofleflions,  and  hereditary 
prerogatives,  like  them  : -they  carefully  enumerated  their  anceftors,  acquired 
dignities  and  privileges,  and  in  a few  generations  affirmed  the  title  of  ancient 
nobility ; though  -they  had  not  the  flighted:  preter.fions,  to  rank  with  thofe  dy- 
nafties, whiqh  were  princes  .to  them.  Every  man,  .that  bore  arms  in  Paleftine, 
might  become  a knight : the  firft  croifades  were  years  of  general  jubilee  for 
Europe.  Thefe  new  nobles  in  right  of  military  fervice  were  loon  of  great  ufe 
to  growing  monarchy,  which  cunningly  knew  how  to  avail  itfelf  of  them  againft 
fucli  of  the  fuperiour  vaflals  as  ftill  remained.  Thus  paflion  balances  pafiion, 
and  one  appearance  countera&s  another : and  at  length  the  nobility  of  the 
camp  and  the  court  totally  obliterated  the  ancient  chivalry. 

3.  It  is  felf-evident,  that  the  orders  of fpiritual knights,  founded  in  Paleftine, 
were  of  no  advantage  to  Europe.  They  ftill  confume  the  capital,  once  dedi- 
cated to  the  holy  fepulchre,  an  objedt  wholly  dead  to  us.  The  hofpitallers 

1 1 °°‘  were-to  receive  pilgrims  on  their  arrival,  nurfe  the  fick,  and  adminifter  to  the 
•leper : thefe  are  the  lofty  knights  of  St.  John  of  our  time.  When  a nobleman 
of  Dauphiny,  Raymond  du  Puy,  introduced  among  them  the  vow  of 
1 1^°‘  carrying  arms,  the  order  of  Lazarus  feparated  from  them,  and  adhered  to 
the  primitive  inftitution.  The  templars  were  regular  canons,  lived  ten 
j 1 1 9.  years  on  alms  themfelves,  and  protected  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  fepulchre  j 
till,  their  property  increafing,  their  ftatutes  were  altered,  and  the  knights 
112  * had  their  efquires;  the  order,  it’s  lay  brothers.  Laftly,  the  teutonic  order 
Was  founded  for  the  afliftance  of  the  fick  and  wounded  left  on  the  field : bread, 

water, 
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water,  and  clothing,  were  it’s  rewards  ; till  it  alfo  became  rich  and  powerful, 
from  it’s  ufeful  fervices  againft  the  infidels. 

All  thefe  orders  difplayed  much  valour,  and  much  pride,  in  the  Holy 
Land;  and  likewife  treachery  and  difloyalty:  but  with  Paleftine  their  IT90* 
liiftory  might  well  have  terminated.  When  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  I29°' 
Jerufalem  were  compelled  to  quit  this  country;  when  they  had  loft  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  and  Charles  V had  bellowed  on  them  the  rock  of  Malta;  how  lin- 
gular was  the  commiffion,  to  remain  to  eternity  croifaders  out  of  Paleftine,  Ij09' 
and  on  that  fcore  to  enjoy  poffeflions  in  kingdoms  fafe  from  the  attacks  of  1 
the  turks,  and  which  no  pilgrim  could  traverfe  in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  ! 
Lewis  VII  received  the  order  of  Lazarus  into  France,  and  would  have 
reclaimed  it  to  the  original  purpofe  of  it’s  inftitution,  the  care  of  the  fick:  1 2^' 
more  than  one  pope  was  defirous  of  fupprelfing  it : but  it  was  protected  by  the 
kings  of  France,  and  Lewis  XIV  united  it  with  fome  other  trifling  orders.  In 
this  his  fentiments  differed  from  thofe  of  his  anceftor,  Philip  the  fair,  whobarba- 
roufiy  exterminated  the  templars  from  motives  of  avarice  and  revenge;  and 
appropriated  to  himfelf  their  eftates,  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  Finally,  1 2> 
the  teutonic  knights  were  called  in  by  a duke  of  Maffovia  to  aflift  him  againft 
the  heathen  pruflians,  and  obtained  from  a german  emperor  the  gift  of  all  the 
land  they  could  conquer  on  the  occalion,  except  what  belonged  to  himfelf. 

They  fubdued  Pruffia ; united  with  the  brothers  of  the  fword  in  Livonia;  I22^* 
obtained  Efthonia  from  a king,  who  was  unable  to  hold  it : and  thus  at  length 
ruled  in  knightly  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  from  the  Viftula  to  the  Dwina 
and  Neva.  The  ancient  pruflian  nation  was  exterminated  ; lithuanians  and  fa- 
moiedes,courlanders,  lettonians,  and  efthonians,  were  divided  as  live  (lock  1466 
among  the  german  nobles.  After  long  wars  with  the  poles,  they  loft  half  1 525, 
Pruffia,  and  then  the  whole;  and  at  length  Livonia  and  Courland  alfo.  1560. 
In  thefe  regions  they  left  nothing  behind  them,  but  the  repute,  that  it  was 
fcarcely  poflible  for  a conquered  country,  to  be  ruled  more  proudly  and  oppref- 
fively,  than  they  ruled  thefe  coafts,  which,  had  they  been  cultivated  by  fome 
maritime  ftates,  would  certainly  have  affumed  a very  different  appearance. 
Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  three  orders  abovementioned  be- 
longed not  to  Europe,  but  to  Paleftine.  There  they  were  founded ; there 
they  appeared  in  their  place.  There  they  might  fight  the  infidels,  attend  hof- 
pitals,  protect  the  holy  fepulchre,  adminifter  to  the  leper,  and  conduct  the 
pilgrim.  Their  inftitutions  Ihould  have  been  extinguilhed  with  thefe  ob- 
jects : their  eftates  Ihould  have  been  configned  to  chriftian  works,  they  were  the 
elpecial  property  of  the  Tick  and  the  poor. 

4 K 
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4.  As  the  new  armorial  nobility  was  indebted  folely  to  the  growth  of  mo- 
narchy in  Europe  for  it’s  eftabl Kliment : fo  the  freedom  of  cities , the  origin  of 
communities,  and  laflly  the  emancipation  of  the  peafantry,  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Globe,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  caufes  very  different  from  the  mad  croifades. 
That  in  their  firft  febrile  paroxyfm  arefpite  was  granted  to  all  prodigal  houfe- 
holders  and  debtors;  that  vaffals  and  bondfmen  were  difcharged  from  their 
duties,  tributaries  from  their  tribute,  and  thofe  who  were  liable  to  imports 
from  their  taxes ; affuredly  formed  not  the  bans,  on  which  the  right  of  liberty 
in  Europe  refts.  Cities  had  long  been  eredted  ; the  rights  of  more  ancient  cities 
had  long  been  confirmed  and  extended  : and  if  the  growing  induftry  and  com- 
merce of  thefe  cities  fooner  or  later  embraced  the  liberty  of  the  peafant  alfo;-, 
if  the  endeavours  of  fuch  municipalities  after  independence  were  necefiarily  in- 
cluded in  the  progrefs  of  rifing  monarchy ; furely  we  need  not  feek  in  Paleftine, 
what  the  ever  changing  fcene  of  events  in  Europe  alone  could  produce.  The 
durable  fyrtem  of  Europe  could  fcarcely  have  proceeded  from  a religious 
folly. 

5.  The  arts  and fciences,  too,  were  nowife  promoted  by  the  proper  croifaders. 
The  diforderly  troops,  that  firft  flocked  to  Paleftine,  had  not  the  leaf!  notion 
of  them  ; and  were  not  likely  to  acquire  them  in  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  or  from  the  turks  and  mamalukes  in  Alia.  In  the  fucceeding  campaigns 
we  need  only  refledt  on  the  fliort  time  the  armies  pafled  there;  and  the 
wretched  circumftances,  under  which  this  time  was  often  fpent  merely  on  the 
confines  of  the  country;  to  diflipate  the  fplendid  dream  of  great  difcoveries 
imported  thence.  The  pendulum  clock,  which  the  emperor  Frederic  II  re- 
ceived as  a prefent  from  Meledin,  introduced  not  gnomonics  into  Europe ; 
the  grecian  palaces,  which  the  croifaders  admired  in  Conftantinople,  improved 
not  the  ftyle  of  european  architecture.  Some  croifaders,  particularly  Frederic  I 
and  II,  laboured  to  promote  the  progrefs  of  knowledge:  but  Frederic  I did 
this  ere  he  beheld  Afia ; and  the  fhort  vifit  paid  that  country  by  Frederic  II 
ferved  only  as  a frefh  ftimulus,  to  urge  him  forward  in  that  courfe  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  had  long  before  chofen.  Not  one  of  the  fpiritual  orders  of 
knighthood  introduced  any  new  knowledge  into  Europe,  or  contributed  to  it’s 
cultivation. 

All  that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  croifades,  therefore,  is  confined  to  a 
few  occafions,  on  which  they  cooperated  with  caufes  already  exifting,  and  in- 
voluntarily promoted  them. 

1.  As  multitudes  of  wealthy  vaffals  and  knights  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  firft  campaigns,  and  many  of  them  never  returned,  their  eftates  were  of 

courfe 
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courfe  fold,  or  {wallowed  up  in  others.  By  this  they  profited  who  could, 
the  liege  lord,  the  church,  the  cities  already  eftablifhed,  each  after  his  own 
manner : this  promoted  and  accelerated  the  courfe  of  things,  tending  to  con- 
firm the  regal  power  by  the  eredion  of  a middle  clafs,  but  was  by  no  means 
it’s  commencement. 

2.  Men  became  acquainted  with  countries,  people,  religions,  and  conftitu- 
tions,  of  which  they  were  before  ignorant  ; their  narrow  fphere  of  vifion  was 
enlarged ; they  acquired  new  ideas,  new  impulfes.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  things,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  neglected  ; what  had  long 
exifted  in  Europe  was  employed  to  better  purpofe ; and  as  the  World  was 
found  to  be  wider  than  had  been  fuppofed,  curiofity  was  excited  after  a know- 
ledge of  it’s  remoteft  parts.  The  mighty  conquefts  made  by  Genghis-Khan 
in  the  north  and  eaft  of  Afia  attracted  men’s  eyes  chiefly  toward  Tatary  ; 
whither  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Rubruquis,  a frenchman,  and  John  de 
Plano  Carpino,  an  italian,  travelled  with  very  different  views ; the  firft,  for  the 
purpofe  of  trade;  the  fecond,  to  fatisfy  royal  curiofity;  the  third,  fent  by  the 
pope,  to  make  converts  of  the  people.  Thefe  travels,  of  courfe,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  croifades,  before  and  after  which  they  were  undertaken.  The 
Levant  itfelf  is  lefs  known  to  us  from  thefe  expeditions,  than  might  have  been 
expected  : the  accounts  the  orientals  give  of  it,  even  in  the  period  when  Syria 
lwarmed  with  chriftians,  are  flill  indifpenfable  to  us. 

3.  Finally,  on  this  holy  theatre  europeans  became  better  acquainted  with 
each  other,  though  not  in  a manner  much  to  be  prized.  With  this  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  kings  and  princes  for  the  mofl  part  brought  home  an  im- 
placable enmity : in  particular  the  wars  between  England  and  France  derived 
from  it  frefli  fuel.  The  unfortunate  experiment,  that  a chriftian  republic  could 
and  might  contend  in  unilon  againft  infidels,  formed  a precedent  for  fimilar 
wars  in  Europe,  which  have  fince  extended  to  other  quarters  of  the  Globe. 
At  the  fame  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  while  the  neighbouring  powers  of 
Europe  obtained  a clofer  infpedion  of  their  mutual  weaknefles  and  flrength, 
ibme  obfcure  hints  were  given  for  a more  comprehenfive  policy,  and  a new  fyf- 
tem  of  relationfhip  in  peace  and  war.  Every  one  was  defirous  of  wealth,  trade, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries ; as  an  uncultivated  mind  is  prone,  to  admire  thefe 
in  ftrangers,  and  envy  them  in  the  hands  of  another.  Few,  who  returned  from 
the  eaft,  could  be  fatisfied  with  european  manners : even  their  heroifm  left 
much  behind,  awkwardly  imitated  Afia  in  the  weft,  or  longed  for  frefh  travels 
and  adventures.  For  the  actual  and  permanent  good  produced  by  any  event  is 
always  proportionate  to  it’s  confonancy  with  reafon. 
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Unfortunate  would  it  have  been  for  Europe,  if,  at  the  time  when  it’s  mili- 
tary fwarms  were  contending  for  the  holy  fepulchre  in  a corner  of  Syria, 
the  arms  of  Genghis-Khan  had  been  fooner  and  more  powerfully  turned  toward 
the  well.  Then  probably  our  quarter  of  the  Globe  would  have  been  the  prey 
of  the  mungals,  like  Poland  and  Ruffia;  and  it’s  nations  might  have  dillodged, 
with  the  pilgrim’s  Faff  in  their  hands,  to  tell  their  beads  round  the  objedt  of 
their  contention.  Let  us  quit  thefe  wild  ßmatics,  therefore,  and  take  a retro- 
fpedt  of  Europe  ; that  we  may-  fee  how  the  courfe  of  events,  reciprocally  adting 
on  each  other,  gradually  enlightened  and  formed  the  moral  and  political  reafon 
of  mankind. 

CHAPTER  IV., 

Cultivation  of  Reafon  in  Europe. 

. ; ' I 

I n the  early  ages  of  chriftianity  we  obferved  numerous  fedls,  that  attempted 
to  elucidate,  apply,  and  refine  the  fyflem  of  religion,  through  the  means  of  an 
oriental pkilofophy,  as  it  was  called.  Thefe  were  opprefled  and  perfecuted  as  he- 
letics.  The  dodtrine  of  Manes , which,  after  the  manner  of  Zoroalter  (Zerdulht), 
included  a moral  inllitution,  and  the  defign  of  operating  as  an  adtive  inltrudtor 
on  the  community,  feems  to  have  flruck  the  deepeft  root.  This  was  more 
feverely  perfecuted  than  theoretical  herefies ; and  took  refuge  eallwards  in  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  weltwards  in  thofe  of  Armenia,  and  here  and  there  in 
european  countries,  in  all  of  which  it  experienced  the  fame  fate  as  in  Afia. 

It  was  long  imagined  to  be  fupprefled,  till,  in  the  profundity  of  the  dark 
ages,  it  burft  forth,  as  at  a fignal  given,  from  a country  whence  it  was  leaft  ex- 
pedted,  and  at  once  occafioned  a prodigious  uproar  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  This  country  was  Bulgaria ; a bar- 
barous province,  for  which  the  greek  and  latin  churches  had  long  contended : 
there  was  it’s  invifible  head,  who,  far  different  from  the  pope  of  Rome,  pro- 
feffed  to  refemble  Chrift  in  poverty.  Secret  millions  went  into  all  parts,  and 
attradled,  not  only  the  common  people,  efpecially  induftrious  mecha- 
nics and  the  oppreffed  peafantry,  but  alfo  the  wealthy  and  the  noble,  parti- 
cularly women,  with  a power,  that  braved  the  fevereft  perfecution,  and  death 
itfelf.  Their  placid  dodtrines,  which  enforced  pure  human  virtues ; induf- 
try,  chaftity,  and  orderlinefs,  in  particular;  and  held  up  a pattern  of  perfedtion, 
to  which  the  community  fhould  be  led  in  a very  diftinguifhed  manner;  were 
a loud  war-whoop  againfl  the  prevailing  abominations  of  the  church.  They 
8 ' diredtly 
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diredtly  attacked  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  their  wealth,  ambition,  and  licen- 
tioufnefs;  reje&ed  their  fuperftitious  doftrines  and  practices,  the  immoral 
magic  of  which  they  denied  ; and  inftead  of  all  thefe  admitted  a fimple  bene- 
diction by  the  impofition  of  hands,  and  an  union  of  the  members  under  their 
leaders,  the  perfect.  According  to  them,  tranfubftantiation,  crucifixes,  maftes, 
purgatory,  the  interceflion  of  faints,  and  the  inherent  preeminence  of  the 
romifh  priefthood,  were  human  doctrines  and  inventions.  The  Scriptures, 
particularly  of  the  Old  Teftament,  they  judged  very  freely,  reducing  the 
whole  to  poverty,  purity  of  body  and  mind,  quiet  induftry,  gentlenefs,  and 
benevolence ; hence  in  many  fedls  they  received  the  appellation  of  bons  komme s? 
the  good  people.  Among  the  moft  ancient  of  them  the  oriental  manicheifm  is 
palpable  : they  fet  out  with  the  contefl  between  light  and  darknefs,  held  matter 
for  the  origin  of  fin,  and  entertained  very  rigid  notions  of  fenfual  pleafure.  By 
degrees  their  fyftem  was  purified.  Out  of  thefe  manicheans,  who  were  alfo 
called  cathars  (heretics),  patarenes,  publicans,  paffagieri,  and  by  various  other 
names  in  different  countries,  according  to  local  circumftances,  individual 
teachers,  particularly  Henry  and  Peter  de  Bruis,  formed  lefs  offenfive  parties ; 
till  at  length  the  waldenfes  taught,  and  maintained  with  great  courage,  almofl 
every  thing,  that  proteflanifm  preached  fome  centuries  after.  The  earlier  feCts 
appear  to  have  refembled  the  anabaptifls,  mennonites,  bohemian  brethren,  and 
other  feds  of  modem  times.  All  thefe  fpread  themfelves  in  filence  fo  power- 
fully, and  with  fuch  perfuafive  impreflion,  that  the  confequence  of  the  clergy 
declined  extremely  in  whole  provinces,  particularly  as  thefe  were  by  no  means 
a match  for  them  in  deputation.  The  countries,  in  which  the  provencal  lan- 
guage prevailed,  were  the  fpots  in  which  they  moft  flourifhed  : they  tranflated 
the  New  Teftament,  an  undertaking  at  that  time  unheard  of,  into  this  lan- 
guage ■,  publifhed  their  rules  of  p er fe  El  ion  in  provencal  verfe;  and  were  the  firft, 
who  inflruRed  and  formed  the  people  in  their  vernacular  language , after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  romifh  religion  *. 

On  thefe  accounts,  however,  they  were  perfecuted,  as  far  as  they  were  known, 
and  according  to  the  power  poffeffed  by  their  enemies.  So  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  manicheans  were  burned  at  Or-  I022' 
leans,  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  among  them  even  the  confeflor  of  the 
queen:  they  refufed  to  recant,  and  -died  in  the  profeffion  of  their  faith. 

* Among  the  writings  on  thefe  feds,  of  which  Ketzer  - und  Kirchenhiflorie  der  mittleren  Zeit , 
ecclefiaftLal  hiftory  gives  a full  account,  I lhall  ‘ New  and  impartial  Hiftory  of  Herefies,  and  of 
only  mention  one  book,  far  lefs  known  than  it  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Age,’  3 vols.  8vo.  in 
defer v es,  J.  C.  Fuefsli’s  Neue  und  mparthe'nfcke  which  very  ufeful  documents  may  be  found. 

They 
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They  experienced  equal  feverity  in  every  country,  in  which  the  clergy  could 
exercile  their  authority,  as  in  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  Germany:  but  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  magiftrates  protedfed 
them  as  induftrious  people,  they  lived  a long  time  in  peace ; till,  after  various 
deputations  had  taken  place,  and  feveral  councils  been  held,  when  the 
fury  of  the  clergy  was  wrought  to  the  higheft  pitch,  the  tribunal  of  the  I20°’ 
inquifition  was  let  loofe  upon  them  and  as  their  protedtor,  Raymond  count 
of  Touloufe,  a real  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  humankind,  would  not  give  them 
up,  that  dreadful  croifade,  with  all  it’s  fuperabundance  of  atrocities,  burft  forth 
upon  them.  The  order  of  friars  eftablifhed  to  preach  againft  herefy,  the  do- 
minicans,  founded  exprefsly  to  oppofe  them,  were  their  deteftable  judges: 
Simon  of  Montford,  the  leader  of  the  croifade,  was  the  moll  inhuman  monfter 
the  Earth  eve'-  bore : and  from  this  corner  of  France,  where  the  poor  bons 
hommes  had  remained  concealed  for  two  centuries,  the  bloody  tribunal  againft 
heretics  extended  itfelf  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  mod  catholic  countries. 

Hence  the  confufion  in  which  the  moft  oppofite  fedfs  of  the  middle  ages 
are  involved,  as  they  were  all  indifcriminate  objedts  of  this  bloody  tribunal, 
and  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  clergy : yet  hence,  likewife,  their  ftedfaftnels, 
and  filent  fpread,  fo  that  after  three  or  four  centuries  the  proteftant  reformation 
in  all  countries  found  the  feeds  ftill  exifting,  to  which  it  only  imparted  a new 
vivifying  power.  Wickliff  in  England  acted  upon  the  lollards,  as  Hufs  did 
upon  his  bohemians ; for  fedts  of  this  pious  kind  had  long  abounded  among 
the  bohemians,  whole  language  and  that  of  the  bulgarians  were  the  fame.  The 
germe  of  truth  now  planted,  and  the  decided  hatred  to  fuperftition,  the  ado- 
ration of  mortals,  and  the  infolent,  ungodly  clergy,  were  incapable  of  being 
again  trodden  under  foot : the  francifcans,  and  other  orders,  which,  as  exam- 
ples of  poverty  and  the  imitation  of  Chrift,  were  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  thefe 
fedts,  to  overturn  and  fupprefs  them,  were  fo  far  from  accomplifhing  this  end, 
even  among  the  people,  that  they  rather  afforded  frefh  occafion  for  fcandal. 
Thus  the  future  downfal  of  the  chief  of  tyrants,  the  hierarchy,  proceeded  from 
the  meaneft  beginnings,  from  fimplicity  and  fincerity:  thefe  fimple  bons  hommes> 
though  not  without  their  prejudices  and  enours,  certainly  ufed  more  freedom 
of  fpeech  in  feveral  refpedts,  than  many  of  the  reformers  could  afterwards  ven- 
ture to  employ. 

What  plain  common  fenfe  did  on  the  one  hand,  was  promoted  not  ineffec- 
tually, though  more  flowly  and  with  greater  refinement,  on  the  other,  by  fpecu- 
lative  reajon.  In  the  fchools  of  the  convents  the  pupils  were  taught  to  difpute 
on  St.  Auftin  and  the  logic  of  Ariftotle ; and  accuftomed  themlelves  to  this 

art. 
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art,  as  a literary* trial  of  fkill.  The  cenfures  paffed  on  this  liberty  of  deputa- 
tion, as  an  ufelefs  exercife  of  the  middle  ages,  are  therefore  unjuft:  for  this 
liberty,  at  that  period,  was  ineftimable.  In  thefe  deputations  many  things 
could  be  controverted,  and  fifted  by  oppofing  arguments,  for  the  pofitive  or 
pradical  queftioning  of  which  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe.  Did  not  the  refor- 
mation itfelf  begin  by  men’s  taking  fhelter  under  the  laws  of  difputation,  an<£ 
claiming  the  protection  of  it’s  licence  ? As  the  monadic  fchools  became  uni- 
verfities,  that  is  theatres  of  controverfy,  protected  by  the  papal  and  impe- 
rial licence,  a wide  field  was  opened,  for  exercifing  and  improving  the  language, 
prefence  of  mind,  wit,  and  fagacity,  of  learned  polemics.  There  is  not  an  ar- 
ticle of  divinity,  or  a fubjed  of  metaphyfics,  that  has  not  occafioned  the  mod 
fubtile  quedions,  difputes,  and  didindions,  and  in  time  been  fpun  out  to  the 
fined  thread.  This  finefpun  texture  naturally  poflefled  lefs  liability,  than  that 
coarfe  web  of  pofitive  traditions,  to  which  an  implicit  faith  was  required  : and 
being  fabricated  by  human  Reafon,  it  could  be  unravelled  and  dedroyed  by 
that  fame  Reafon,  as  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  Thanks,  therefore,  to  that 
lubtile  fpirit  of  difputation  of  the  middle  ages;  and  to  every  fovereign,  who 
ereded  palaces  for  it’s  learned  webs ! If  many  of  the  difputants  were  perfe- 
cuted  from  motives  of  envy,  or  from  their  own  want  of  caution ; if,  aftqr  then- 
death,  their  bodies  were  difinterred  from  conlecrated  ground ; dill  the  art,  on 
the  whole,  continued  it’s  prcgrefs,  and  greatly  improved  the  weapons  of  reafon 
in  Europe. 

As  the  fouth  of  France  was  the  fird  permanent  dage  of  an  emerging  popular 
religion,  it’s  northern  part,  efpecially  in  the  celebrated  parifian  fchoo!,  was  the 
theatre  of  /peculation  and  fcholafiic  philofophy..  Here  Pafchafius  and  Ratramnus 
lived  : Scotus  Erigena found  favour  and  a refidence  in  France:  Lanfranc  and  Be- 
rengarius,  Anfelm,  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Occam,  and  Duns  Scotus,  the  morning  liars  and  funs  of  fchool  philofophy, 
taught  in  France,  either  the  whole  of  their  lives,  or  during  their  bed  yeais: 
and  men  of  all  countries  flocked  to  Paris,  to  learn  this  chief  wifdom  of  the 
times.  Whoever  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  in  this  fucceeded  to  pods  of 
honour  in  church  and  date : for  fcholadic  philofophy  was  fo  far  from  being 
excluded  from  political  affairs,,  that  Occam,  who  had  defended  Philip  the  fair, 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  againd  the  pope,  could  fay  to  the  emperor,  ‘ defend  me 
with  the  fword,  I will  defend  you  with  my  pen.’  The  french  language  is  in- 
debted for  its  fuperiour  philofophical  precifion  to  this  circumdance  among 
others,  that  ready  and  fubtile  difputation  was  fo  long  and  fo  much  purfued  in 
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it’s  native  country ; for  it  was  allied  to  the  latin,  and  eafily  adapted  itfelf  to  the 
exprefiion  of  abftradft  ideas. 

That  the  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Arifiotle  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
to  the  fubtile  philofophy  of  the  fchools  is  evident,  from  the  authority  this  gre- 
cian  fage  retained  in  all  the  feminaries  of  Europe  for  feveral  centuries:  but  the 
caufes  of  the  avidity,  with  which  his  writings,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  arabs, 
were  ftudied,  are  to  be  fought  in  thedifpofition  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  age,  not 
in  the  croifades.  The  firfl:  ftimulus  Europe  received  from  the  fciences  of  the 
arabs  arofe  from  their  mathematical  performances,  and  the  fecrets  men  hoped 
to  find  in  them  for  the  fupport  and  prolongation  of  life,  the  attainment  of  ini- 
menfe  riches,  and  the  knowledge  of  mutable  deftiny.  The  philosopher’s  ftone, 
and  the  elixir  of  immortality,  were  fought  after;  future  events  were  read  in 
the  liars,  and  even  mathematical  inftruments  confidered  as  implements  of 
magic.  Thus  men  purfued  the  wonderful  like  children,  and  were  prompted 
by  it  to  the  moft  arduous  journeys ; a purfuit,  which,  difappointed  of  it’s  ob- 
je<fl,  was  deftined'to  be  rewarded  with  the  future  acquifition  of  truth.  As 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,  Conftantine  the  african,  had  fpent  39  years  in  tra- 
velling from  Carthage  over  the  eaft,  to  collect  the  fecrets  of  the  arabs  in  Baby- 
lon, India,  and  Egypt.  At  length  he  came  to  Europe,  and  as  a monk  at 
Mount  Cafino  tranflated  many  writings,  particularly  medical,  from  the  arabic 
and  the  greek.  However  defective  the  translations  may  have  been,  they  came 
into  many  hands,  and  the  firfl  fchool  of  phyfic  at  Salernum  arofe  to  great 
fame,  by  the  help  of  arabian  knowledge.  Such  of  the  french  and  englilh  as 
were  eager  after  learning  repaired  to  Spain,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  being  inftru&ed  by  the  moft  celebrated  arabian  teachers.  On  their  return 
they  were  confidered  as  magicians,  and  even  boafted  of  various  fecret  arts  as 
the  effects  of  magic.  Thus  mathematics,  chymiftry,  and  phyfic,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  moft  celebrated  fchools  of  Europe,  partly  in  writings,  partly  in 
difcoveries  and  practical  experiments.  But  for  the  arabs,  no  Gerbert,  no  Al- 
bertus Magnus,  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  Roger  Bacon,  Raymund  Lully,  &c. 
would  have  arifen.  Even  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  who  contributed  with  in- 
defatigable zeal,  to  promote  the  tranflation  of  arabic  works,  and  the  revival  of 
every  fcience,  was  not  perfectly  free  from  fuperftition  in  his  attachment  to 
learning.  The  propenfity  to  travel,  or  the  rumour  of  travels  to  Spain,  Africa, 
and  the  eaft,  where  the  moft  valuable  fecrets  of  nature  were  to  be  learned  from 
retired  fages,  prevailed  for  centuries : many  fecret  orders,  and  numerous  con- 
fraternities of  travelling  fcholars,  arofe  from  this ; and  indeed  the  whole  afpedt  of 
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the  philofophical  and  mathematical  fciences  betrayed  t fits  Arabian  Origin  even 
beyond  the  epoch  of  the  reformation.  b ; • -ft  ft.  mi  il J ■> 

No  wonder,  that  myßicifm  united  with  fuch  a philofophy,  thus  moulding 
itfelf  to  one  of  the  moil  refined  fyftems  of  contemplative  perfection,  Even  in 
the  firft  chriftian  church  myfticifm  had  pafied  from  the  modern  platonic  phi- 
lofophy into  feveral  fedts;  the  tranflation  of  the  lpurious  Dionyfius,.the  areopa- 
gite  introduced  it  into  the  monafteries  of  the  w-eft,  many  feds',  of  the  manicheans 
were  infeded  with  it;  and  at  length,  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy,  it  attained  a degree  of  confiftency  among  the  monks  and  nuns,  in 
which  it  difplayed  fometimes  the  moft  fubtile  fophiftry  of  human  reafon,at  others 
the  moft  refined  tendernefs  of  the  enamoured  hearts;  This,,  however,  was  not 
without  it’s  benefits,  as  it  called  off  the  mind  from  mere  ceremonial,  worfiiip, 
accuftomed  it  to  enter  into  itfelf,  and  animated  it  with  mental  foqd.  It  af- 
forded the  languifhing,  Solitary  mind,  feparated  from  this  World,  confolation 
and  exercife,  while  it  refined  the  fentiments  by  a fort  of  fpiritual  romance.  It 
was  the  precurfor  of  the  metaphyfics  of  the  heart,  as  the  fchool  philofophy 
prepared  the  way  for  that  of  the  underftanding,  and  each  ferved  as  a counter- 
poife  to  the  other.  Happy  for  us,  that,  the  time  is  almoft  pall,  in  which  the 
ufe  of  this  opiate  is  requifite  as  a medicine*. 

Laftly,  the  fnence  of  jurifprudence , this  pradicäl  philofophy  of  the  fenfe  of 
juftice  and  found  reafon,  when  it  began  to  fhine  with  freflr  .light,  contributed 
more  than  myfticifm  and  fpeculative  philofophy  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and 
the  firm  eftablifhment  of  the  rights  of  fociety.  In  the  ages  of  honourable Sim- 
plicity few  written  laws  were  requifite  ; and  the  rude  germanic  nations  pro- 
perly ftrove  againft  the  fubtilties  of  the  roman  jurifhs : more  polifhed  and  partly 
corrupted  countries  found  written  laws  of  their  own,,  and,  foon  an  abftraft  of 
the  roman  law,  altogether  indifpenfable.  And  as  this  at  length  became  infuffi- 
cient  in  .oppohtion  to  a progreffive  papal  jurifprudence,  increafing  with  every 
century,  it  was  not  amifs,  that  the  whole  code  of  roman  law  fhould  be  brought 
forward,  to  exercife  the  judgment  and  underftanding  of  enlightened  and  a&ive 
men.  With  good  reafon  did  the  emperors  recommend  this  Study,  particu- 
larly in  the  higher  feminaries  of  their  italian  dominions : for  it  was  a fchool  of 
arms  againft  the  pope,  and  all  rifing  free-ftates  were  equally  interefted  in  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  it,  againft  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  their  petty  tyrants. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  lawyers  increafed  aftonithingly : as  knights  in  the 
realm  of  literature,  as  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  nations,  they 

• After  all  fiat  has  been  written  by  Poiret,  myflicifm,  particularly  of  the  middle  ages.com- 
Arnold,  and  Others,  we  ftill  want  a hiflory  of  pofed  in  a truly  philofophical  fpifit. 
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were  highly  refpefled  in  courts,  in  cities,  and  in  the  chair  of  learning ; and  on 
their  account  the  much  frequented  city  of  Bologna  was  efteemed  the  feat  of 
learning. 

The  rife  of  the  law  rendered  Italy  what  France  was  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
fchools : the  old  roman  and  the  canon  law  contended  againfl  each  other  : even 
feveral  popes  were  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  jurifprudence.  Pity,  that 
the  reanimation  of  this  fcience  happened  at  a time,  when  the  fources  were  impure, 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  old  roman  law  could  be  leen  only  through  a mill.  Pity, 
that  the  fubtile  philofophy  of  the  fchools  arrogated  to  itfelf  this  practical 
fcience,  and  perverted  the  decifions  of  the  intelligent  by  a captious  play  upon 
words.  Pity  too,  that  an  auxiliary  ftudy,  an  exercife  of  the  judgment  on 
the  model  of  the  Pages  of  antiquity,  fhould  have  been  taken  as  a pofitive 
rule,  as  the  gofpel  of  the  law,  in  all  cafes,  even  the  moft  novel,  and  far- 
theft  from  being  determined.  Hence  arofe  that  fpirit  of  chicane,  which  in 
time  nearly  extinguifhed  the  character  of  almoft  every  national  legiflation  in 
Europe.  Barbarous  book-learning  affirmed  the  place  of  a living  knowledge  of 
things : legal  procefles  became  labyrinths  of  form  and  quibble : inftead  of  a 
noble  fentiment  of  juftice,  men’s  minds  were  turned  to  artifice  and  cunning, 
which  rendered  the  language  of  the  laws  and  of  the  courts  perplexed  and  un- 
intelligible, and  ultimately,  in  conjunction  with  the  triumphant  power  of  the 
magiftrate,  favoured  a fpurious  paramount  right  of  the  fovereign.  The  con- 
fequences  of  this  have  long  continued  to  be  felt. 

Were  we  to  compare  the  ftate  of  the  human  mind  on  it’s  reawaking  in  Europe 
with  fome  of  the  more  ancient  times  and  nations,  it  would  afford  a melancholy 
profpeCt.  Every  thing  good  rifes  tremblingly  from  rude  and  ftupid  barbarifm, 
under  the  preffure  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  tyranny : here,  the  beft  feeds  are 
trodden  down  on  the  ftony  foil,  or  fcattered  by  the  plundering  birds;  there, 
the  young  plants  rife  with  difficulty  amid  the  thorns,  and  are  choked  or  ftunted, 
as  they  want  the  favourable  foil  of  ancient  goodnefs  and  fimplicity.  The  firft 
popular  religion  appeared  amid  perfecuted  and  in  fome  degree  fanatical  here- 
tics ; philofophy,  in  the  theatres  of  difputing  logicians ; the  moft  ufeful 
fciences,  as  magic  and  fuperftition ; the  guidance  of  the  human  paffions,  as 
myfticifm;  an  improved  political  fyftem,  as  the  patched  and  caft-off  mantle  of 
a long  fuperannuated  and  heterogeneous  legiflation  : and  through  thefe  Europe 
was  to  raife  herfelf  from  a ftate  of  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  form  herfelf  anew. 
What  the  foil  wanted,  however,  in  depth  of  fertile  mould  ; the  implements  and 
auxiliary  means,  in  utility;  the  air,  in  ferenity  and  freedom;  was  compenfated, 
probably,  by  the  extent  of  the  field  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  value  of  the  plants 
g to 
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to  be  produced.  Not  an  Athens,  or  a Sparta,  but  an  Europe  was  here  to  be 
formed  ; and  this  not  to  the  kalokagathie  of  a grecian  philofopher  or  artift,  but 
to  a reafon  and  humanity,  that  in  time  Ihould  embrace  the  World.  Let  us 
fee  what  inflitutions  have  been  framed  for  this,  what  difcoveries  have  been 
fcattered  in  the  darknefs  of  ages,  to  be  ripened  by  futurity. 


CHAPTER  V* 

Inflitutions  and  Difcoveries  in  Europe. 

i.  The  cities  of  Europe  are  become  as  it  were  fixed  camps  of  cultivation, 
worklhops  of  induftry,  and  the  commencement  of  an  improved  political  eco- 
nomy, without  which  this  country  would  be  ftill  a defert.  In  all  the  territo- 
ries of  the  roman  empire,  thefe  cities  retained  fome  portion  of  the  roman  arts ; 
and  in  countries,  which  the  romans  had  never  pofleffed,  they  were  mounds  op- 
pofing  the  incurfion  of  frefh  barbarians,  and  the  afylums  of  men,  of  trade,  of 
arts,  and  manufactures.  Praifed  for  ever  be  the  fovereigns,  who  founded, 
endowed,  and  protected  them : for  with  them  were  founded  conflitutions,  that 
firft  gave  public  fpirit  room  to  breathe;  ariftocratico-democratical  bodies  were 
formed,  the  members  of  which  watched  over  each  other,  were  often  mutual 
enemies  and  opponents,  and  on  this  very  account  unavoidably  promoted  the 
common  fecurity,  emulative  induftry,  and  progreffive  exertion.  Within  the 
walls  of  a city,  all  that  could  awaken  and  give  confiftency  to  invention,  dili- 
gence, civil  liberty,  economy,  policy,  and  order,  according  to  the  times,  was 
condenfed  together  in  a narrow  fpace  : the  laws  of  many  cities  are  mafter- 
pieces  of  civic  wifdom.  Through  the  means  of  cities,  nobles,  as  well  as  com- 
munities, enjoyed  the  firft  title  of  common  liberty,  citizenfliip.  In  Italy  re- 
publics arofe,  which  went  farther  through  the  means  of  their  trade,  than  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  ever  gone : on  this  fide  the  Alps,  not  only  did  individual  cities 
diftinguilh  themfelves  by  induftry  and  commerce,  but  alliances  were  formed 
between  them,  and  ultimately  a commercial  ftate,  which  extended  over  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
Baltic.  Thefe  cities  lay  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  northern  king- 
doms, Poland,  Pruffia,  Ruffia,  and  Livonia.  Lubec  was  their  head,  and  the 
chief  trading  towns  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  joined  their 
affociation ; forming  perhaps  the  moft  efficacious  alliance,  that  ever  exifted. 
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This  contributed  more  to  give  Europe  the  form  of  a commonwealth,  than  all 
the  croifades  and  romifh  rites ; for  it  role  fuperiour  to  religious  or  national 
diflin&ions,  and  founded  the  connexion  of  flates  on  mutual  advantage,  emu- 
lative induftry,  probity,  and  order.  Cities  accomplifhed  what  was  beyond  the 
power  of  princes,  priefls,  and  nobles:  they  formed  of  Europe  one  common  co- 
operative body. 

2.  The  guilds  in  cities,  troublefome  as  they  often  were  to  the  magiftracy, 
and  even  to  the  growing  arts,  were  at  that  time  indifpenfable,  as  little  common- 
wealths, as  affociated  bodies,  in  which  all  were  anfwerable  for  each,  to  the  fup- 
port  of  honeft  trade,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  honour  and  elleem 
of  the  artifts  themfelves.  By  their  means  Europe  became  the  manufacturer  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  Globe ; and  thus,  though  the  fmalleft  and  pooreft 
quarter  of  it,  obtained  an  äfcendancy  over  the  reft.  To  it’s  induftry  Europe 
is  indebted  for  the  production  of  wonders  from  wool  and  flax,  hemp  and  filk, 
hair  and  fkins,  earth  and  clay,  (tones,  metals,  plants,  juices,  and  colours,  afhes, 
falts,  rags,  and  excrement,  which  again  ferved  as  means  to  produce  other  won- 
ders. If  the  hiflory  of  inventions  be  the  greateft  praife  of  the  human  intellect ; 
guilds  and  corporations  have  been  their  fchool ; as  by  the  feparation  of  the 
arts,  and  methodical  regularity  of  inftruCtion,  by  the  mutual  emulation  of 
many,  and  by  the  ftimulus  of  want,  things  were  produced,  which  the  favour 
of  the  fovereign  or  the  Bate  fcarcely  knew,  feldom  promoted  or  rewarded,  and 
rarely  if  ever  excited.  Difcipline  and  order  produced  them  under  the  fhade  of  a 
peaceful  city  government : the  moft  ingenious  arts  arofe  from  mechanical  la- 
bours and  enterprifes,  the  garb  of  which  they  long  wore,  particularly  on  this 
fide  the  Alps,  not  to  their  difadvantage.  Let  us  not  ridicule,  therefore,  or 
pity  the  formalities  and  introductory  fteps  of  every  fuch  practical  regulation ; 
for  with  them  were  connected  the  effence  of  art,  and  the  common  honour  of 
artifls.  The  monk  and  the  knight  had  far  lefs  need  of  initiatory  degrees  than 
the  aCtive  artificer,  for  the  perfection  of  whole  work  the  whole  fraternity  was 
in  föme  meafure  anfwerable : for  to  every  thing,  that  bears  the  name  of  art, 
nothing:  is  fo  detrimental  as  underhand  dealings,  and  the  want  of  a fenfe  of 
honour  arifing  from  being  mailer  of  it  j by  which  the  very  foundations  of  the 
art  are  Tapped. 

Let  us  honour,  therefore,  the  maflerworks  of  the  middle  ages,  which  evince 
how  much  arts  and  trades  are  indebted  to  cities.  Gothic  architecture  would 
never  have  attained  it’s  flourifhing  flate,  had  not  republics  and  wealthy  com- 
mercial cities  fo  eagerly  rivalled  each  other  in  townhalls  and  cathedrals,  as  once 
the  cities  of  Greece  in  temples  and  flatues.  In  each  we  can  difcern  whence 
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the  models  of  it’s  tafle  were  derived,  and  the  country  to  which  the  flream  of 
it’s  commerce  flowed  : the  moft  ancient  edifices  of  Venice  and  Pifa  difplay  a 
different  flyle  of  architecture  from  thofe  of  Milan  or  Florence.  The  tranfal- 
pine  cities  followed  various  models ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  better  gothic  ar- 
chitecture is  moft  eafily  explicable  from  the  conflitutions  of  the  cities,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  times.  For  as  men  live  and  think,  fo  they  build  and  in- 
habit : foreign  models  they  can  copy  only  after  their  own  manner,  as  every 
bird  conftruCts  her  neft  conformably  to  her  figure,  and  mode  of  living. 
The  boldeft  and  moft  ornamental  gothic  architecture  would  never  have 
taken  place  in  convents,  or  in  the  cattles  of  knights:  it  is  the  peculiar  mag- 
nificence of  public  communities.  In  like  manner,  the  moft  valuable  works  of 
art  of  the  middle  ages  difplayed  the  coats  of  arms  of  families,  communities, 
and  cities  on  metals,  ivory,  glafs,  wood,  tapeftry,  or  veftments ; on  which  ac- 
count they  have  in  general  a permanent  intrinfic  worth,  and  are  juftly  an  ina- 
lienable property  of  cities  and  families.  Thus  civic  induflry  wrote  chronicles, 
alfo ; in  which,  it  is  true,  the  writer’s  houfe,  family,  trade,  and  city,  are  his 
World  : but  then  his  heart  and  foul  are  proportionally  engaged  in  his  fub- 
jeCt;  and  happy  the  country,  that  can  frame  it’s  hiftory  from  many  fuch,  and 
not  from  the  chronicles  of  monks.  In  the  councils  of  cities,  too,  the  roman 
jurifprudence  was  firfl  wifely  and  efficacioully  reftridted  ; otherwife  it  would 
have  ultimately  ftifled  the  belt  flatutes  and  rights  of  nations. 

3.  Univerfities  were  literary  cities  and  corporations : they  were  inflituted 
with  fimilar  rights,  as  commonwealths,  and  participate  their  merits.  Not  as 
fchools,  but  as  political  bodies,  they  weakened  the  barbarous  pride  of  the  nobi- 
lity, fupported  the  caufe  of  fovereigns  againft  the  pretenfions  of  the  popes, 
and  opened  the  way  to  political  fervices  and  rank  for  a properly  learned  clafs, 
inftead  of  the  exclufive  clergy.  Never,  perhaps,  did  men  of  learning  enjoy 
more  efteem,  than  at  the  firfl  dawn  of  lcience : men  beheld  the  indifpenfable 
value  of  a good  they  had  long  defpifed ; and  as  one  party  dreaded  the  light, 
the  other  more  eagerly  hailed  the  rifing  morn.  Univerfities  were  fortrefies  and 
bulwarks  of  fcience  againft  the  belligerent  barbarifm  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny : 
they  at  leaft  guarded  a treafure,  of  which  the  value  was  but  half  known,  for 
better  times.  After  Theodoric,  Charlemagne,  and  Alfred,  we  would  particu- 
larly honour  the  allies  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II  j who,  among  his  various 
merits,  poflefles  that  of  having  given  univerfities  an  impulfe  toward  improve- 
ment, the  effects  of  which  were  not  tranfient.  In  thefe  inflitutions  Germany 
has  become  as  it  were  the  centre  of  Europe  : in  it  the  arfenals  and  magazines 
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of  fcience  have  acquired  the  greateft  internal  abundance,  as  well  as  the  moft 
durable  form. 

4.  Laftly,  we  fhall  enumerate  a few  of  the  difcoveries,  which,  carried  into 
pra<ftice,  became  powerful  implements  in  the  hands  of  pofterity.  The  magne- 
tic needle , the  guide  of  navigation,  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
arabs,  and  firft  brought  into  ufe  by  the  merchants  of  Amalfi,  in  their  early  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  them.  With  this  the  World  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  europeans.  The  genoefe  foon  ventured  into  the  Atlantic  : and  afterwards 
the  portuguefe  evinced,  that  they  poflefled  not  the  weitem  Ihores  of  the  old 
World  in  vain.  They  fought  and  found  a way  round  Africa,  and  thus  changed 
the  courfe  of  the  whole  indian  trade  : till  another  genoefe  difcovered  a fecond 
hemifphere,  and  thus  gave  a new  face  to  all  the  relations  of  our  part  of  the 
Globe.  The  little  implement  of  thefe  difcoveries  came  into  Europe  with  the 
dawn  of  fcience. 

Glafs , an  early  commodity  of  the  afiatics,  which  was  once  eflimated  at  it’s 
weight  in  gold,  has  become  of  more  value  than  gold  in  the  hands  of  euro- 
peans. Whether  it  were  Salvino,  or  fome  other,  who  polifhed  the  firft 
lens,  he  thus  formed  the  beginning  of  an  inftrument,  deftined  after-  12 55* 
wards  to  difcover  millions  of  celeftial  worlds,  regulate  time  and  navigation,  and 
aflift  the  nobleft  fciences  the  human  mind  can  boaft.  Already  Roger 
Bacon,  the  francifcan  friar,  in  his  cell  difcovered  wonders,  in  the  proper-  125°’ 
ties  of  light,  and  in  almoft  all  the  realms  of  nature,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  hatred  of  his  order,  and  with  imprifonment ; but  which  were  more 
happily  purfued  by  others,  in  more  enlightened  times.  The  firft  beam  of  light 
in  the  mind  of  this  wonderful  man  fhowed  him  a new  world  in  Heaven  and  on 
Earth. 

Gunpowder  alfo,  a murderous,  yet  on  the  whole  a beneficial  gift,  was  either 
brought  into  ufe  by  the  arabs,  or  at  leaft  introduced  into  Europe'  by  their 
writings.  Here  and  there  it  appears  from  thele  to  have  been  difcovered  by 
more  than  one,  and  but  flowly  applied  to  practical  purpofes,  when  it  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  art  of  war.  The  modern  ftate  of  Europe  was  incredibly 
influenced  by  this  invention ; which  better  fubdued  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  than 
all  the  councils  that  ever  were  held  ; promoted  the  authority  of  fovereigns, 
more  than  any  aflemblies  of  the  people ; checked  the  blind  fury  of  perfonally 
embittered  armies  j and  even  fet  limits  to  that  art  of  war,  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  This  and  other  chymical  inventions,  above  all  deftrudtive  fpirituous 
liquors,  which  the  arabs  introduced  into  Europe  as  medicines,  and  which  have 
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lince  fpread  themfelves  as  poifons  throughout  the  wide  World,  conftitute 
epochas  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  preparation  of  paper  from  rags,  and  the 
prototypes  of  printing  in  cards,  and  other  impreflions  of  immoveable  cha- 
racters. That  probably  owed  it’s  origin  to  the  paper  fabricated  from 
cotton,  and  from  filk,  which  the  arabs  brought  out  of  Afia : this  proceeded 
by  flow  fteps  from  one  attempt  to  another,  till,  from  wooden  cuts  and  types, 
the  printer  and  copperplate  engraver  produced  the  moll  important  effedts  on 
our  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  arithmetical  figures  of  the  arabs ; the  mufical 
notes  invented  by  Guido  of  Arezzo  ; clocks ,.  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Alia  ■> 
oil-painting,  an  ancient  german  invention ; and  other  ufeful  implements,  in- 
vented, or  adopted  and  imitated,  in  various  places,  before  the  dawn  of  fcience  j. 
almoft  always  became,  in  the  hothoufe  of  european  induftry,  feeds  of  new  things 
and  events  for  future  ages. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Conchfion . 

H ow,  therefore,  came  Europe  by  it’s  cultivation,  and  the  rank  it  obtained 
by  it  above  other  countries  ? Time,  place,  neceflity,  the  flate  of  affairs,  the 
ftream  of  events,  impelled  it  to  this : but,  above  all,  it’s  peculiar  induftry  in  the 
arts , the  refult  of  many  common  exertions , procured  it  this  rank. 

1 . Had  Europe  been  rich  as  India,  uninterfedled  as  Tatary,  hot  as  Africa, 
ifolated  as  America,  what  has  appeared  in  it  would  never  have  been  produced. 
Even  in  the  profoundeft  barbarifm  it’s  fituation  on  the  Globe  helped  to  reftore 
it  to  light;  but  from  it’s  rivers  and  feas  it  derived  molt  advantage.  Take 
away  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Dwina;  the  Euxine,  Mediterranean,  Adria- 
tic, Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  North  Seas ; with  their  coafts,  iflands,  and  rivers  ; the 
great  commercial  league,  to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for  it’s  bell  activity, 
would  not  have  exifted.  But  as  it  was,  the  two  great  and  wealthy  quarters  of 
the  Globe,  Afia  and  Africa,  embraced  their  poorer,  fmaller  filler ; they  fent  her 
their  wares  and  inventions  from  the  remotell  limits  of  the  World,  from  regions 
the  earlieft  and  longed  civilized,  and  thus  whetted  her  induftry  and  powers  of 
invention.  The  climate  of  Europe,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  greek  and 
roman  worlds,  aflifted  all  this : and  thus  the  fovereignty  of  Europe  is  founded 
on  activity  and  invention , on  fcience  and  united  emulative  exertions. 

2.  The  preffure  of  the  romifit  hierarchy  was  perhaps  a necefiary  yoke,  an  indif- 
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penfable  bridle  for  the  rude  nations  of  the  middle  ages.  Without  it  Europe 
had  probably  been  the  prey  of  defpots,  a theatre  of  eternal  difcord,  or  even  a 
mungal  wildernefs.  Thus  as  a counterpoife  it  merits  praife:  but  as  the  flrft 
and  permanent  fpring  it  would  have  converted  Europe  into  a tibetian  eccle- 
fiaftic  flatc.  Action  and  reaction  produced  an  effedt,  which  neither  party  had 
intended  : want,  neceflity,  and  danger,  brought  forward  between  the  two  a 
third  ftate,  which  muft  be  the  life-blood  of  this  great  adtive  body,  or  it  will  run 
into  corruption.  T his  is  the  fate  of  fcienee , of  ufeful  aElivity , of  emulative  in- 
duftry  in  the  arts ; which  neceffarily,  yet  gradually,  puts  an  end  to  the  periods 
of  chivalry  and  monachifm. 

3.  Of  what  kind  the  modern  cultivation  of  Europe  could  be  is  evident  from 
what  lias  been  faid  : only  a cultivation  of  men  as  they  were,  and  were  defirous 
of  being ; a cultivation,  through  tire  means  of  induftry,  arts,  and  fciences.  He, 
who  needed  not,  defpifed,  or  abufed  thefe,  remained  what  he  was : an  univer- 
{al,  reciprocating  formation  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  by  means  of  education, 
laws,  and  a political  conftitution,  was  not  then  to  be  thought  of;  and  when  will 
it  be  ? Reafon,  however,  and  the  effedtive  joint  adtivity  of  mankind,  keep  on 
their  unwearied  courfe ; and  it  may  even  be  deemed  a good  fign,  when  the 
bell  fruits  ripen  not  prematurely. 


THE  END. 
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